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cesses of the Negroes— The Rupture of the Peace of Amiens completely destroys the 
French army— Reflections on this Expedition— And on the measure which it affords of the 
capacity of the Negroes— Degraded slate of St.-Doroingo ever since that lime— Ambiiloas 
designs of Napoldon in Europe— Holland is again Revolutionized— And (be Cisalpine Re- 
public again remodelled— Entry ofNapoldon into Lyon— SeaalusConsultum there settling 
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itidemnilies— Cordial Union of France and Prussia in this mailer— In relurn for which 
Prussia gMaranlees ibe French acquisitions in Italy— Policy of Austria in this Negotiation 
—And of Russia -Secret views of the latter Power— Courageous act of Austria in occupy^ 
ing Passau— Angry Correspondence In consequence between France and Austria— Con- 
ference at Ratisbon— The principle of Secularixalion is adniilted— Comprnsation respec- 
tively received— Proportion in which the several Powers gained acquisitions— Disastrous 
moral effect of this Spoliation of the Ecclesiastical Princes— Projects of NapolCoo against 
Swiixerland— Advantages of the Federal System in that country— Its adapiaiion to the va- 
rieties of their physical condition— Different characters of the races which composed its 
inhabitants— Discontent which the Central Democratic Government produced— Violent in- 
ternal dissenlions of the Swiss Cantons— Argumenis adduced by the Partisans of Franco- 
Answers made by the Partisans of (he old Institutions— Kevolutioii effected by the aid of 
the French troops— But it does not answer the views of Napoleon— The new Government is 
again deposed— And a fr> sb Constitution framed by Napoleon— French Troops are with- 
drawn, and the Independence of the Valais proclaimed— Upon which the Government of 
Berne if overturned— The Mountaineers prepare for War— Heroic Proclamation of ihc 
Forest Cantons— Hostilities commence— Great early success of the Mountaineers - Diet as- 
sembled at Scbwiiz— Total subversion of the Central Government— Forcible inicrrercoce of 
the First Consul— The Swiss in vain invoke the aid of Austria -Ney overruns the country 
with twenty thousand men— England remonstrates iuVain— Dignilled address of the Depu- 
th^ of (be Zurich Cantons on resigning (be Government— The Swiss in despair submit— 
Aloys Reding and the leaders of the Confederates are arrested— Speech of the First Consul 
to the Swiss Deputies at Paris— Discontent which his principles excite on both sides— His 
final act of mediation for the setilement ofllclvelia— Equitable measures for the Govern- 
ment of the country— Admirable principles of Mapoldon's measures in this respect— Extreme 
disfatisfaction excited by ibis event over Europe— Honourable opinions of Mr. Fox on the 
subject, and on the treatment of Holland— Tranquillity and happiness of England during 
(his period— Rapid improvement of (he Finances and Trade of the country— And of British 
Shipping— Financial Details— Comparison of the Income and Expenditure in I80t2 and t803 
— Causes of irritation which gradtnlly arose between England and France — Complaints of 
the First Consul at (he English Newspapers— M. Otto’s Note on (his subject— Indignation at 
(his proceeding even in France itself— Answer made to M. Otto by the British Government- 
Trial of Peltier fora Libel on (be First Consul— War of the public Journals on both sides— 
Expedition of Sebastioni to Egypt— English resolve to retain Malta as a security— Violent 
explosion ofNapolCon in conversation with Lord Whitworth— Hostile preparations on both 
sides— Second violent ebullition of Napoleon on Lord Wbitworib— Diplomatic and Military 
preparations of France— Note in reply from Lord Hawkesbury— Ultimatum of both parties 
—War is at length declared- Arrest of all ibe British travellers in France General indigna- 
tion which it excites even in that country- Debates on the War in Parliament Antumenis 
in favour of it by the Ministry— And on ibe other side by ibe Opposition— Kcfleciioos on (bo 
altered tone of the OppostUon - England was obviously resolved on war- But it wrs un- 
avoidable on NapolMn't acknowledged ioicnlions— His designs for (be naval subjugation of 
Ibis country— Incessant conquest was indispensable to bis cxisleiice on the throne— Great- 
est stretches of power by France under bis reigp were always made during peace— And he 
was uniformly most rigorous to those who had submitted (be most and been most faithful 
in Ibcir alliance with France— He meditated therefore in the end a rcsistlesa attack on Great 
Britain after a long peace. 

UNBOi'fiUED was ihe joy, unlimited the hopes, conceived in Europe 
upon llie conclusion of llic peace of Amiens. Ten years of ceaseless 
tbc efl'usion of blood had tamed the fiercest spirits, and hushed the 
“rw."' strongest passions; the finances of all the parties in the strife had 
become grievously embarrassed ; and the people of every country, yielding to 
the joyful illusion, fondly imagined that the years of discord had terminated, 
and a long season of peace and prosperity was to obliterate the traces of human 
suflering. Tliey did not reflect on the unstable basis on which this temporary 
respite was rested ; they did not consider that it was not from the causes of 
hostility having ceased, but the means of carryingit on having been exhausted, 
that a truce had been obtained ; that the elements of a yet greater conflagration 
lay smouldering in the ashes of that which was past, that discordant passions 
had been silenced, not extinguished; irreconcilable interests severed, not 
adjusted. Lillie anticipating the dreadful calamities which yet awaited them, 
the population of Paris forgot, in the glitter of reviews, and the splendour of 
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military pageantry, all the calamities of the Revolution ; the inhabitants of 
Vienna enjoyed with unwonted zest the respite from anxiety and exertion 
which the suspension of hostilities afforded them; and the youth of Britain 
hastened in crowds to the French metropolis, to gratify their curiosity by the 
sight of the scenes which had so long been the theatre of such tragic events, 
and the heroes who had gained immortality in such glorious achievements. 

„ But not one instant’s respite did the First Consul allow to his own 
"sfor indefatigable mind. Deeming nothing done while aught 

“ remained to do, he had no sooner arrived at the highest point of 
military glory, than he turned his attention to the restoration of naval power, 
and eagerly availed himself of the opportunity which the suspension of 
maritime hostilities afforded to revive that decayed but indispensable part of 
public strength. Wisely deeming the recovery of tlic French colonies the 
only means that could be relied on for the permanent support of his marine 
forces, he projected, on a scale of unparalleled magnitude, an expedition for 
the recovery of St.-Domisco, the once great and splendid possession of France 
in the Gulf of Mexico, long nursed by the care and attention of ilie monarchy, 
at once lost by the reckless innovations of the Constituent Assembly. 

Diuitniu It would seem as if the laws of Providence, in nations not less than 
individuals, have provided for the certain ultimate punishment of 
^ inordinate passions, in the consequences flowing from their own 
indulgence. Long before the war commenced, or the fleets of 
France had felt the weight of British strength ; before one shot had been fired 
on the ocean, or one harbour blockaded by a hostile squadron, the basis on 
which the French maritime power rested had been destroyed. Not the con- 
quest of the Nile, or the conflagration of Toulon; not the catastrophe of 
Camperdown, or the thunderbolt of Trafalgar, ruined the navy of France. 
Severe as these blows were, they were not irremediable; while her colonies 
remained, the means of repairing them existed. It was the rashness of 
ignorant legislation which inflicted the fatal wound, the fumes of revolu- 
tionary enthusiasm which produced consequences that could never bo 
repaired. 

s7'5i°’ St. -Domingo, the greatest, with the exception of Cuba, and, beyond 
miiiio' all question, before the Revolution, the most flourishing of the West 
India islands, is about an hundred marine leagues, or three hundred English 
miles in length, and its mean breadth is about thirty leagues, or ninety miles. 

It contains three thousand square leagues, of which two-thirds were, in 1789, 
in the hands of the Spaniards, and one-third in those of the French. Although 
the French portion was the smallest, yet it was incomparably the most pro- 
ductive, both from the nature of the soil, and the cultivation bestowed on the 
surface. The Spanish consisted for the most part of steril mountains, clothed 
with forests, or rising into naked cliffs, in the centre of the island; whereas 
the French lay in the plains and valleys at their feet, and had the advantage 
both of the numerous streams which, in that humid climate, descended from 
their wooded sides, and the frequent bays and gulfs which the ocean had 
formed in its deeply indented shore ( I ); 

The French possession of their portion of the island commenced in 166f, 
and notwithstanding the frequent interruption of their colonial trade during 
the wars with England, its prosperity increased in a most extraordinary ' 
degree, and in a ratio far beyond that of any other of the West tndia islands. 
As usual in all the colonies of that part of the world, the inliabitants consisted 

V* , '*■ 

(0 Dum. Tui. 45Ti iSi* 
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of whiles, mulattoes, and negro slaves; the former were about <10,000, the 
latter 60,000; but the slave population exceeded 500,000. Such a dispro- 
portion was in itself a most perilous element in social prosperity; but it was 
much increased by the habits and prejudices of the European race, who were 
exposed to so many dangers. A large portion of the property of the island 
was in the hands of an inconsiderable number of great and old families, whose 
fortunes were immense, prejudices strong, and luxury extreme; while a far 
more numerous but less opulent body, under the name of Petits Blancs, were 
gradually rising into importance, and, like the Tiers-Etat in the mother 
country, felt far more jealousy of the great proprietors than apprehensions 
of the consequences of political innovation. Not a few also of the great pro- 
prietors were overwhelmed with debt, the natural consequence of long 
continued extravagance; and experience soon proved, that not less in the new 
than the old world, it was in that class that the most ardent and dangerous 
partisans of revolutionary change were to be found (1 ). 
lt« atalUli* The produce of the island, and the commerce which it maintained 
”* with the mother country hrfore the commencement of the troubles, 
was immense. The French part alone raised a greater quantity of colonial 
produce than the whole British islands taken together. Its exports amounted 
to the enormous value of 168,000,000 francs, or L.6,720,000; and the gross 
produce, including the Spanish portion, amounted to 460,000,000 francs, or 
L. 18,400,000, while its imports, in manufactures of the parent slate, were no 
less than 250,000,000 or L.l 0,000,000 sterling. More than half of this im- 
mense produce was re-exported from France to other states, and the com- 
merce thence arising was the chief support of its maritime power. Sixteen 
hundred vessels, and twenty-seven thousand sailors, were employed in 
conducting all the branches of this vast colonial traffic. AVilh so magnificent 
a possession, France had no occasion to envy the dependencies of all other 
states put together (2). It was this splendid and unequalled colonial possession 
which the French nation threw away and destroyed at the commencement of 
the Revolution, with a recklessness and improvidence of which the previous 
history of the world had afforded no example. 

Origin of Ibe Hardly had the cry of liberty and equality been raised in France 
when it responded warmly and vehemently from the shores of 
Wind. St. -Domingo. Independently of the natural passion for liberty, 

which must ever exist among those who are subjected to the restraints of 
servitude, the slave population of this colony were rapidly assailed by revo- 
lutionary agents and emissaries, and the workshops and Gelds of the planters 
overrun by heated missionaries, who poured into an ignorant and ardent 
multitude the new-boru ideas of European freedom. The planters were far 
from appreciating the danger with which they were menaced. On the con- 
trary, a large proportion of the smaller class took |)art, as usual in revolu- 
tionary convulsions, with the popular party, and aided in the propagation of 
principles destined soon to exterminate themselves with slaughter and con- 
flagration. All united in regarding tlie crisis in the mother country as a 
favourable opportunity for asserting their independence, and emancipating 
themselves from those restraints which the jealousy of her policy had im- 
posed on their commerce (3). 

(0 Dum. viii. 400. 464. aeaincn, 13,69! in outward, 14,000 in 

(2) Dam. vui. 1 12, 113. Jom. xW. 445. Bin^.ii. bomewanl ro7ag«9. Tlie total grossagncDlluralpfn> 
407. ducf> of the UUnds it about L.22, 000.000.— ^Sec 

'Hie produce of the whole Britiih Weit India Pari. JUtum, ith June, iiZiiiMflPori0/4 Pari. Ta- 
Ubnda exported Is now 1..8.448,839 ; the British ties, i. 64. 
manufactures tliey consume, is L.3.988.286, the (3) Uum. viU. U2, 119* 
shipping employed in theirtrade 249.07U tons) the 
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Mtnh I. By a decree on March 8, 1790, the Constituent Assembly had em- 
Haih mra. powcred cacli colony bcloninns to the Republic to make known its 
rmrb Con. wishos ou the subject of a constitution, and that these wishes should 
wmb™! be expressed by colonial assemblies, freely elected and recognized 
by their citizens. This privilege excited the most ruinous divisions among 
the inhabitants of European descent, already sulTiciently menaced by the ideas 
fermenting in the negro population. The whites claimed the exclusive right 
of voting for the election of the members of this important assembly; while 
the mulattoes strenuously asserted their title to an equal share in the repre- 
sentation ; and the blacks, intoxicated with the novel doctrines so keenly 
discussed by all classes of society, secretly formed the project of ridding 
themselves ^ both. This decree of the National Assembly was brought out to 
the island by Lieutenant-Colonel Ogd, a mulatto oflicer in the service of 
France, who openly proclaimed the opinion of the parent legislature, that 
the half-caste and free negroes were entitled to their full share in the elec- 
tion of the representatives. The jealousy of the planters was immediately 
excited. They refused to acknowledge the decree of the Assembly, consti- 
tuted themselves into a separate legislature (1 ), and having seized Ogd in the 
Spanish territory, put him to death by the torture of the wheel, under cir- 
cumstances of atrocious cruelty. 

Frenun u This Unpardonable proceeding, as is usually the case with such 
”i"JJ^""acts of barbarity, aggravated instead of stilling the prevailing dis- 
orcoiwt. contents, and the heats of the colony soon became so vehement, 
that the Constituent Assembly felt the necessity of taking some steps to allay 
the ferment.' The moderate and violent parties in that body took different 
sides, and all Europe looked on with anxiety upon a debate so novel in its 
kind, and fraught with such momentous consequences to a large portion of 
the human race. Bamave, Malouet, Alexandre l.ameth, and Clermont-Ton- 
nerre strongly argued, that men long accustomed to servitude could not re- 
ceive the perilous gift of liberty with safety either to themselves or others, 
but by slow degrees, and that the effect of suddenly admitting thai bright 
light upon a benighted population would be to throw them into inevitable 
and fatal convulsions. But Mirabean, the master-spirit of the Assembly, and 
the only one of its leaders who' combined popular principles with a just 
appreciation of the danger of pushing them to excess, was no more, and the 
declamations of Brissot and the Girondists prevailed over these statesman- 
Mquik, ■ like ideas. By a decree on ISth May, 1791 , the privileges of equality 
*’»'• were conferred indiscriminately on all persons of c61our bom of a 
free father and mother ( 2 ). 

Tie iiuur- Far from appreciating the hourly increasing dangers of their 
bree'b om. situatioo, and endeavouring to form with the new citizens an or- 
ganized body to check the farther progress of levelling principles, the plan- 
ters openly endeavoured to resist this rash decree. Civil war was preparing 
in this once peaceful and beautiful colony; arms were collecting; the sol- 
diers, caressed and seduced by both parties, were wavering between their old 
feelings of regal allegiance and the modem influence of intoxicating prin- 
ciples, when a new and terrible enemy arose, who speedily extinguished in 
Aui. > 1 . 1791 . blood the discord of his oppressors. On the night of the 22d Au- 
gust, the negro revolt, long and secretly organized, at once broke forth, and 
wrapt the whole northern part of the colony in flames. Jean-Fran$ois, a 
slave of vast penetration, firm character, and violeRt passions, not tuminglcd 



■ (I) IbU. Til. 120. 12S. 



(2) Dam. Tiii. 123, iSS. 
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with generosity; was the leader of the conspiracy ; his lieutenants were Bias- 
son and Tolssaint. Tlie former, of gigantic stature, Herculean strength, and 
indomitable ferocity, was well fitted to assert that superiority which such 
qualities seldom fail to command in savage times ; the latter, gifted with rare 
intelligence, profound dissimulation, boundless ambition, and heroic flrm- 
ness, was fitted to become at once the Muroa and the Romulus of the sable 
republic in the southern hemisphere (f). 

This vast conspiracy, productive in the end of calamities unparalleled even 
in the long catalogue of European atrocity, had for its objects the total extir- 
pation of the whites, and the establishment of an independent black govern- 
ment over the whole island. So inviolable was the secrecy, so general the 
dissimulation of the slaves, that this awful catastrophe was noways appre- 
hended by the European proprietors; and a conspiracy, which embraced 
nearly the whole negro population of the island, was revealed only by the 
obscure hints of a few faithful domestics, who, without betraying their com- 
rades, warned their masters of their danger. The explosion was sudden and 
terrible. In a moment, the beautiful plains in the north of the island were 
covered with fires — the labour of a century was devoured in a night ; while 
the negroes, like unchained tigers, precipitated themselves on their masters, 
seized their arms, massacred them without pity, or threw them into the 
flames. From all quarters the terrified planters fled to Cape Town, already 
menaced by ten thousand discontented slaves in its own bosom ; while fifteen 
thousand insurgents surrounded the city, threatening instant destruction to 
the trembling fugitives within its walls (2). 
lu pmfrMS The cruelties exercised on the unhappy captives on both sides, in 
and borron. djsasirous gontest, exceeded any thing recorded in history. The 
negroes marched with spiked infants on their spears instead of colours; they 
sawed asunder the male prisoners, and violated the females on the dead bo- 
dies of their husbands. Nor were the whites slow in taking vengeance for 
these atrocities. In several sallies from Cape Town, the discipline and cou- 
rage of the Europeans prevailed. Numerous prisoners were made, who were 
instantly put to death, and the indiscriminate rage of the victors extended to 
the old men, women, and children of the insurgent race, who had taken no 
part in the revolt (3j. 

While these disasters were overwhelming the northern part of the island, 
the southern was a prey to the fierce and increasing discord of the plan- 
ters and people of colour. At length the opposite parties came into open 
collision. The mulaitoes, aided by a body of negroes, blockaded Port- 
au-Prince; while the whites of that town and its vicinity, supported by 
the national guard and troops of the line, assembled their forces to raise 
the siege. The black army was commanded by a chief named Hyacinthe, 
who displayed in the action an uncommon degree of skill and intre- 
pidity. The shock was terrible -, but at length the planters were overthrown, 
and their broken remains forced back to the town. In other quarters similar 
actions took place, with various success, but the same result; the whites 
were finally forced into the cities, and the plains irrevocably overrun by the 
insurgent forces (4). 

Overwhelmed with consternation at these disastrous events, the Consti- 
tuent Assembly endeavoured, when it was too late, to retrace their steps. 
Barnave, who had so ably resisted the precipitate emancipation of the mu- 

(l) Onm. Till lS5, 121. Big. ii. 3SS. (3) Ibia. viii. 129, 130. Rap. t I'AlsembUs 

(2J Dnta. viii. 127, 129. Coott. 23, 27. 

(4) Dam. tih, (30, 133. 
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Ti“ comu- latto race, and clearly predicted the consequences to -nhich it 
•rmbi, In would lead, prevailed upon them, in those brief days of returning 
moderation which signalized the close of their career, to pass a de- 
sl.'irt.'x. ■"'•tich declared in substance that the external relations and 

'i9‘- coniiucrcc of the colonies should alone be subject to the direct le- 
gislationof the National Assembly in the parent state, and that the Colonial As- 
semblies should have the exclusive right of legislating, with the approbation of 
the king, for the internal condition and rights of the dilTerent classes of in- 
habitants. Hut it was too late. Thiswise principle, which, if embraced earlier 
in the discussion, might have averted all the disasters, only added fuel to the 
flames which were consuming the unhappy colony. The planters, irritated 
by injury and hardened by misfortune, positively refused to make any dis- 
positions for the gradual extinction of slavery (1), and insisted upon the im- 
mediate and unqualified submission of the whole insurgents, mulatto and 
negro ; while the slaves, imboldened by unlooked-for success, openly asserted 
their determination to come to no accommodation but on terms of absolute 
freedom. 

pTii'io V.hl Three delegates of the Convention, with a reinforcement of three 
thousand men, were despatched in November, 1791, to endeavour 
reacn. to ro-cstablish the aflairs of the colony, and reconcile its discordant 
inhabitants; but they soon found, that the passions excited on both sides 
were so vehement as to be incapable of adjustment. They arrived at Cape 
Town, where they found the remnant of the white population blockaded by 
the negro forces. They were received by the members of the Colonial Legis- 
' lature covered with black, and those of the municipality arrayed in red 
crape; while instruments of punishment, gibbets and scalTolds erected in the 
market place, too surely told the bloody scenes wliich tl;c island had re- 
cently witnessed. Their first step was to proclaim a general amnesty which 
was received with apparent thankfulness in the insurgent camps, and cold 
distrust by the Colonial Legislature. Toussaint repaired to the town, where 
he professed the desire of the negroes to return to their duty, if their rights, 
as proclaimed by the mother country, were recognized; but bis language 
was not that of rebels negotiating an amnesty for their oRences, but an in- 
dependent power, actuated by a desire to stop the effusion of blood. As such, 
it excited the indignation of the planters, who insisted on the unqualified 
submission of the slaves, and the punishment of the authors of the revolt; 
demands which so enraged the negroes (2), that it was with difSculty Toussaint 
could prevent them from giving it vent by the indiscriminate massacre of all 
the prisoners in their hands. 

The iniiir. The Constituent Assembly bad flattered itself that its last decree, 
which put the fate of the mulatto and negro population into the 
verMi. hands of the Colonial Legislature, would have had the effect of in- 
ducing the latter to concede emancipation to the half-caste race, and of con- 
ciliating the former, through gratitude for so great a benefit conferred on 
4 them by their former masters; but in forming that hope, they proved their 
ignorance of the effect of concessions dictated by alarm, of which their own 
institutions were soon to afford so memorable an example. The Colonial 
Legislature, aware, from dear bought experience, that the prospect of such 
acquisitions in that moment of excitement would only inflame with tenfold 
fury all who had a drop of negro blood in their veins, resolutely refused to 
make any concessions even to the mulatto population. The commissioners of 



(0 IWa. Till. ISS, I4J. 



(3) Dum. viii« 143» 146. 
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the National Assembly openly took part with that unhappy body of men, thus 
deprived of the benetit conferred on them by the mother country, in conse- 
quence of which, the war, which had subsided duriu); the progress of the 
negotiation, broke out again with redoubled fury, and the mulattoes every 
where joined their skill and intelligence to the numbers and ferocity of the 
negroes. A large body of whites were massacred in the church of Ouanaminthe 
by the Africans, whom the mulattoes had the cruelty to introduce; and Cape 
Town itself was nearly surprised by Biassou and Toussaint, at the head of a 
chosen body of their followers. The contest had no longer a semblance of 
equality. The insurrection broke out on every side, extended into every 
quarter; fire and sword devoured the remains of this once splendid colony; 
the wretched planters all took shelter in Cape Town; and the slaves, deprived 
of the means of subsistence by their own excesses, dispersed through the 
woods, reverting to the chase or plunder for a precarious existence (f). 

Su mn".e jVeanwhile the Legislative .\ssembly, which had succeeded the 
® *1*^1* farther advanced in revolutionary violence, 
iocoiT” were preparing ulterior measures of the most frantic character. 
Irritated at the Colonial Legislature for not having followed up their inten- 
tions, and instigated by the populace, whom the efforts of Urissot and the 
Society at Paris des Amis des Noirs had roused to a perfect frenzy on the 
subject, they revoked the decree of the 2ith September preceding, which had 
conferred such ample powers on the Colonial Legislatures, dissolved the 
Assembly at Cape Town, and despatched three new commissioners, Arthaiix, 
Sonthonax, and Polvercl, with unlimited powers to settle the affairs of the 
colony. In vain Barnavc and the remnant of the constitutional party in the 
Assembly strove to moderate these extravagant proceedings : the violence of 
the Jacobins bor.e down all opposition. “ Don’t talk to us of danger,” said 
Brissot, “let the colonies perish, rather than one principle be abandoned (2).” 
Slay 1793. The proceedings of the new commissioners speedily brought mat- 
ters to a crisis. They arrived first at Port-au-Prince, and in conformity with 
the secret instructions of the Government, which were to dislodge the whites 
from that stronghold, they sent off to France the soldiers of the regiment of 
Artois, established a Jacobin club, transported to France or America thirty of 
the leading planters, and issued a proclamation, in which they exhorted the 
colonists “ to lay aside at last the prejudices of colour.” Having thus laid the 
revolutionary train at Port-au-Prince, they embarked for Cape Town, w here 
j.n<- loih, they arrived in the middle of June. Matters had by this time reached 
>393' such a height there as indicated the immediate approach of a crisis. 
The intelligence of the execution of the king, and proclamation of a Bepublic, 
bad roused to the very highest pitch the democratic passions of all the inferior 
TM «rriY.i classes. The planters, with too good reason, apprehended that the 
iniaionrrs Convention which had succeeded the Legislative AsscmDly woulit 
‘hf soon outstrip them in violence, and put the finishing stroke to their 

manifold calamities, by at once proclaiming the liberty of the slaves, and so 
destroying the remnant of property which they still possessed. But their 
destruction was nearer at hand than they supposed. On the 20th June, a 
jon« joiii, quarrel accidentally arose between a French naval captain ami a 
'Tip- mulatto officer in the service of the Colonial Government; the 
commissioners ordered them both into their presence, without regard to the 
distinction of colour, and this excited the highest indignation in the oflicers 
of the marine, who landed with their crews to take vengeance for the in- 



(I) Dam. rui. 145, 151. 



(■i) Ibid.viii. 151, 152, TumI.W. 172. 
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dignity done to one of their members. The colonists loudly applauded their 
' conduct, and invoked their aid as the saviours of St.-Domingo : the exiles 
brought from Port-au-Prince fomented the discord as the only means of 
effecting their liberation : a civil war speedily ensued in the blockaded capital, 
and for two days blood flowed in torrents in these insane contests between the 
sailors of the fleet and the mulatto population ( 1 ). 
stonnios Tlie OBgro chicfs, secretly informed of all these disorders, resolved 
urtr"”' to profit by the opportunity of finally destroying the whites thus 
cap« Town, affordcd to them. Three thousand insurgents penetrated through 
the works, stript of their defenders during the general tumult, and, making 
straight for the prisons, delivered a large body of slaves who were there in 
chains. Instantly the liberated captives spread themselves over the town, set 
it on fire in every quarter, and massacred the unhappy whites when seeking 
to escape from the conflagration. X scene of matchless horror ensued : twenty 
thousand negroes broke into the city, and with the torch in one band and 
the sword in the other, spread slaughter and devastation around. Hardly 
had the strife of the Europeans with each other subsided, when they found 
themselves overwhelmed by the vengeance which had been accumulating for 
centuries in the African breast. Neither age nor sex were spared ; the young 
were cut down in striving to defend their houses, the aged in the churches 
where they had fled to implore protection ; virgins were immolated on the 
altar; weeping infants hurled into the fires. Amidst the shrieks of the suf- 
ferers and the shouts of the victors, the finest city in the West Indies was 
reduced to ashes : its splendid churches, its stately palaces, were wrapt in 
flames; thirty thousand human beings perished in the massacre, and the 
wretched fugitives who had escaped from this scene of horror on board the 
ships were guided in their passage over the deep by the prodigious light which 
arose from their burning habitations. They almost all took refuge in the 
United States, where they were received with the most generous hospi- 
tality (2); but the frigate la Fine foundered on the passage, .md five hundred 
of the survivors from the flames periled in the waves. 
timi inivrr. Thus fell the queen of the Antilles, the most stately monument of 
ortKSl. European opulence that had yet arisen in the New World. Nothing 
deterred, however, Hy this unparalleled calamity, the Commis- 
■ 793 . sioners of the Republic pursued their frantic career; and, amidst 
the smoking ruins of the capital, published a decree which proclaimed the 
freedom of all the blacks who should enrol themselves under the standards of 
the Republic ; a measure which was equivalent to the instant abolition of 
slavery over the whole island. Farther resistance was now hopeless; the 
Republican authorities became the most ardent persecutors of the planters; 
pursued alike by Jacobin frenzy and African' vengeance, they fled in despair. 
Polverel proclaimed the liberty of the blacks in the w est, and Montbrun gave 
free vent to his hatred of the colonists, by compelling them to leave Port-au- 
Prince, whieh had not yet fallen into the hands of the negroes. Every where 
the triumph of the slaves was complete, and the authority of the planters for 
ever destroyed (5). 

But although the liberation of the negroes was eflected, the independence 
of the island was not yet established. TOc English regarded with the utmost 
jealousy this violent explosion in their vicinity; and the leaders of the insur- 
gents soon perceived that they could maintain tlieir freedom only by an alli- 



( 1 ) Hum. viii. (5T. I5fl. 

(4) Toul. iv. 557, S«0. Dora. viii. 157, ICO. 
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ailee with the French Government. Tonssaint, influence by these views, 
passed into the service of France, with the rank of colonel, and the blacks be- 
gan to be organized into regiments under the standards of the republic (i). 
Th, Eneii.b The English before long appeared as actors on this theatre of de- 
f»It“n,'c.n vastation. They were naturally apprehensive of the utmost danger 
ui« Island, jq ijjgir West Indian possessions, from the establishment of so great 
a revolutionary outpost in the centre of the Gulf of Mexico; and entertained 
a hope that, by allying themselves with the remnant of the planters, they 
might not only extinguish that frightful volcano, but possibly wrest the island 
with all its commerce from the French Republic. A British squadron appear- 
j.n. 1 , 1,54. ed off Port-au-Prince early in 1794, and took possession of that 
town in the June following. They afterwards obtained the' mole of St. -Nico- 
las, the princi[ial harbour of the island ; and the negro chief Ilyacinthe passed 
into their service with 12,000 blacks. Encouraged by this great reinforce- 
ment, they commenced a systematic warfare for the reduction of the island ; 
but Toussaint, at the head of the French forces and the great majority of the 
negroes, still maintained the standard of independence ; the blacks soon de- 
serted the British standard, the deadly climate mowed down the European 
troops, they were gradually pressed backward to the sea-coast, and at length 
the mole of St.-Nicholas, their principl stronghold, capitulated to the victor- 
ious negro chief (2). 

No sooner were they delivered from external enemies, than the 
island broke out into furious hostility with each 
other. The mulattoes beheld with undisguised apprehension the 
preponderance which the negroes had acquired in the late contests, and ar- 
rayed themselves under General Kigaud, and lli-douville, the Commissioner 
of the French Government, to resist Toussaint, who was at the head of the 
African population. A frightful civil war ensued, which was long carried on 
with various success ; but at length the mulattoes were overcome, and Ri- 
gaud forced to take refuge in the walls of Cayes, the sole fortress on the island 
which still acknowledged his authority. Toussaint, who still professed him- , 
self a lieutenant of the French Republic, now undisputed master of the field, 
immediately turned his forces against the Spanish part of the colony, whicli 
had been ceded to France by the treaty of Basle. He marched at the same 
time against Port-au-Prince and Cape Town ; his progress was one continued 
triumph; the ..Spanish territory received him without resistance, and in 
December, 4800, his authority was obeyed from one end of the territory to 
the other (5). 

milorJr Matters were in this situation when Napoleon, who had now suc- 
TouM.int In ceoded to the helm of government, began to turn his attention to 
m'lild™' the affairs of this long neglected and now ruined colony. Entirely 
directed by military ideas, he immediately conceived the design of regaining 
the French dominion over the island by means of Toussaint, who had now 
concentrated in his own hands all its forces, and for this purpose lent a w ill- 
ing ear to the representations of Colonel Vincent, whom the negro chief had 
sent to Paris to lay the state of its affairs before the First Consul. Influenced 
by these views, he sent back Colonel Vincent with a decree, confirming Tous- 
saint in his command as general-in-chicf, establishing the constitution there, 
which in France followed the 48th Brumaire, and a proclamation, in which 
he called on the “ brave blacks to remember that France alone had recog- 

(l) Ibid. Till. 164. 166. 

(J) Ouio. Till, 167, 171. -Bis, ii. 390, 397. 
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nizcd their freedom.” This proclamation cut off all hopes from Tligaud and 
the remnant of the mulatto population, who immediately, in despair, em- 
barked from Cayes, and dispersed themselves over the West India Islands, 
abandoning for ever their country to the insurgent population for whom they 
had made so many sacrifices; the usual fate of those in the middling ranks 
who stir up the passions of the lowest (1). 

Vl|orooi Toussaint, now undisputed governor of the whole island, adopted 
the most vigor'ous measures toputanendtothepublicdiscord. While 
Smlnutfir *>6 himself published a general amnesty, and paraded in triumph 
U"". through the island, attended by all the pomp of European splendour, 

he committed to his ferocious lieutenant, Dessalines, the task of extinguishing 
the remains of the hostile party. That chief executed the duty with scrupulous 
exactness ; the method of destroying provinces by means of iioyades, imported - 
from Frarce by the revolutionary agents, was practised with fatal success, and 
African vengeance availed itself of the means of destruction which revolution- 
ary cruelty had invented. While Toussaint was received with discharges of 
cannon and every demonstration of public joy in the principal cities of the 
island, ten thousand unhappy captives perished by the orders of the ferocious 
Dessalines, and the remains of the ardent race of mulattocs, whose ambition 
had first disturbed the peace of the island, perished by the hands of the ser- 
vile crowd whom they had themselves elevated into irresistible power (2). 

Delivered by this bloody execution from almost all his enemies. 
Toussaint applied himself, with his wonted vigour, to restore the 
•Jd.oiror cultivation of the island, which, amidst the public calamities, had 
bianl"'* been almost totally abandoned. Imitating the feudal policy, he 
distributed the unoccupied buildings and lands among his military followers, 
and their authority having compelled the common men to work, the level 
parts of the country soon assumed a comparatively nourishing appearance. 
i« July, 1801. At the same time an assembly of the leading chiefs of the country 
was convoked at Cape Town, who drew up a constitution for the inhabitants, 
and conferred on Toussaint unlimited authority, under the title of President 
and Governor for life, with the right of nominating his successor. Colonel , 
Vincent was immediately despatched to Paris with the new constitution, and 
a letter from Toussaint to the First Consul, beginning with the words, “ the 
first of blacks to the first of whites ( 3 ).” 
tenuV” intelligence was a severe blow to the First Con- 

•IlbSaTihJ perceived that Toussaint had no intention of ' ' 

^ll•nd' * remaining his lieutenant; that the feeling of independence had 
taken root; and that, unless a blow was immediately struck, tlic colony was 
for ever lost to the French empire. Colonel Vincent arrived with this des- 
patch on the nth October, 1801 , just thirteen days after the signature of the 
prcliminariesof peace wdtli England, and when the now pacified ocean afforded 
him the means of at once reasserting the French dominion over the island. 

He immediately resolved to subdue the colony by force of arms, and restore 
to France those inestimable maritime advantages which its possession had so 
long secured to the monarchy. The idea of regaining a commerce which with 
the addition of the Spanish part of the island, might be expected to amount r . 
to sixteen millions sterling, employ two thousand ships, and thirty thousand 
seamen, was irresistible to a sovereign who felt his deficiency in these par- 
ticulars to be the only impediment to universal dominion (i). 

(I) Jom. xIt. 4SS. HO. Bic. ii. 398. 399. 

(9) Bij. ii. 399, 400. 
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in<T«.irj Meanwhile, under the stern and severe government of the African 
ih^'uund"^ chief, the fields of St.-Domingo began to regain part of their once 
aspect. The military discipline which, during the long 
nuiraum. previous wars, he had been enabled to diffuse among his followers, 
afforded him the means of establishing that forced cultivation, without which 
experience has never found the negro race capable of pursuing the labour of 
civilized life. The mulattocs, compelled to engage iu the most degrading 
occupations bitterly lamented the insupportable black yoke they had im- 
posed upon themselves ; the negroes, forced to re-enter their fields and work- 
shops, found that their dreams of liberty had vanished into air, and they had 
only made, for the worse, an exchange of masters. Their comfortable dwel- 
lings, their neat gardens, their substantial fare, had disappeared, and there 
remained only the bitterness of servitude without either its protection or its 
compensations. lUit, amidst the most acute individual suffering, the rigid 
government of Toussaint succeeded in restoring, in part, the cultivation of 
the colony. The negroes were detained, by the terrors of military execution, 
in the most complete subordination. The chiefs to whom the lands were 
allotted submitted to the rule of a master whom they at once feared and 
admired. Commerce w ith the adjoining islands and the United States began to 
revive from its ashes; and out of the surplus produce and customs of the 
island, the Covernment obtained the means of maintaining a respectable 
military establishment. Eighteen thousand infantry, twelve hundred cavalry, 
and fifteen hundred mounted gendarmes preserved order in the colony. 
Toussaint, amidst other great projects, had conceived the design of purchas- 
ing slaves from the adjoining states. His authority was absolute and univer- 
sal; and the convulsions of St.-Domingo added another to the numerous 
proofs furnished by history, that revolutionary movements, under whatever 
circumstances commenced, can terminate only in establishing the unlimited 
despotism of a single individual (1). 

But it was no part of the designs of the First Consul to allow this magnifi- 
cent colony to slip out of the grasp of France, or its reviving commerce 
nourish only the navy of Britain. Hardly was the ink of his signature to the 
)>rcliminarics of a maritime peace dry, when he turned all his attention to 
the conquest of the island. Independently of the maritime and 
tltlurab polilical advantages to he derived from such a measure, he enter- 
luptiaa. tained the most sanguine hopes of the accession of influence which 
he would obtain from the disposal of the immense possessions, belonging 
chiefly to the emigrant noblesse, which would be recovered in the southern 
hemisphere. Having taken his resolution, he proceeded, with his wonted 
vigour and ability, in preparing the means of its execution. An extraordinary 
degree of activity immediately was manifested in the dockyards of Brest, 
l.oricnt, Bochefort, Toulon, Havre, Flushing, and Cadiz. Land forces began to 
diverge towards these different points of embarkation, and the destination of 
the armament was announced in the following proclamation issued by Govern- 
jjdtsov. i»oi. meiit : — “At St.-Domingo, systematic acts have disturbed the poli- 
tical horizon . Under equivocal appearances, the Government has w ished to see 
only the ignorance which confounds names and things, which usurps when 
it seeks to obey ; but a fleet and an army, which arc preparing in the har- 
bours of Europe, will soon dissipate these clouds, and St.-Domingo will be 

(l) Dum. v!ii. t77i I78> •nd, bat for tbe boundlm iuae of tho back settle* 

Tke Auiericaii vrar of independeneft it no excep* mentit it it wore than doublful whether even there 
tion. it was not a revolutionary wovemrni, but a the same rtsulls would not have taken |dace. 
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reduced, in whole, to tlie government of the Republic. In the proclamation 
addressed to the blacks, it was announced by the same authority “What- 
ever may be your origin or your colour, you are Frenchmen, and all alike 
free and equal before God and the Republic. At St.-Domingo and Guadaloupe 
slavery no longer exists — all are free — all shall remain free. At Martinique 
dilferent principles must be observed (1 
immmM The forces collected in the different harbours of the Republic 
miuiiJy for this purpose were the greatest that Europe had ever yet sent 
Strf! forth to the New World. Thirty-five ships of the line, twenty-one 
frigates, and above eighty smaller vessels, having on board twenty-one 
thousand land troops, were soon assembled. They resembled rather the 
preparations for the subjugation of a rival power, than the forces destined 
for the reduction of a distant colonial settlement. The fleet was commanded 
by Villaret-Joyeuse ; the army by Le Clerc, the brother-in-law of Napoleon 
and husband of the Princess Pauline, whose exquisite figure has since been 
immortalized by the chisel of Canova. The land forces were almost all 
composed of the conquerors of Ilohenlinden. The First Consul gladly availed 
himself of this opportunity to rid himself of a large ])ortion of the veterans 
most adverse to his authority. The most distinguished generals of Moreau’s 
army, Richepanse, Rochambeau, Lapoype, and their redoubtable comrades, 
were employed in the same destination. In the selection of the general-in- 
chief, the First Consul was not less influenced by private considerations, 
lie was desirous of giving the means of enriching themselves to two relations, 
whose passion for dress and extravagant habits had already occasioned re- 
peated and disagreeable pecuniary demands to the public treasury (2j. 

The British Government naturally conceived no small disquietude 
preparation of so great an armament, at the very time 
opixMiiion. when the signature of the preliminaries rendered it diflicult to 
imagine what could be its destination. They demanded, accordingly, expla- 
nations on the subject, and the Cabinet of the Tuilcries at once unfolded the 
object qf the expedition. Not deeming themselves entitled to interfere be- 
tween France and her colonies, and perhaps not secretly disinclined to the 
subjugation of so formidable a neighbour as an independent negro state in 
the close vicinity of her slave colonics. Great Britain abstained from any 
farther opposition, and merely took the precautionary measures of assembling 
a powerful fleet of observation in Bantry Bay (3), and greatly strengthening 
the naval force in the West Indies. 

Eiprditian Tlic llects from Brest, Lorient, and Rochefort, all set sail on the 
“rbrlou Mlh December, 1801. The land forces they had on board, under 
s«..Dominjo.ji,g immediate command of Le Clerc, amounted only to 10,000, 
but they were followed by reinforcements from Cadiz, Brest, Havre, and 
Holland, which swelled the troo|)s ultimately to 35,000 men. The first divi- 
sion of this formidable force appeared off the island in the beginning of 
F'cbniary. So completely was the government of St.-Doniingo at fault as to * 
the object of the eX|)cdilion, that had it not been for fifteen days which were ■ 
lost in the Bay of Biscay in assembling the difl'erent divisions of the fleet, 
Toussaint would have been surprised without any prejiarations whatever 
for his defence. No sooner, however, did he receive intelligence from an 
American vessel of the appearance of the fleet in the southern latitudes, 
than he instantly took his line, despatched messengers in all directions to 

tl) Dum. >iii. 193, 191. Big. 408. 409. (3) I'arl. Ilitl. xiitI. 335. Ann. Beg, 1801, 99. 

(0) Duchm d’Abr. vi. 89* ^'orv, ii. 194» Ouia. viii. 203, 203* 
u. 4U. 
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assemble bis forces, and announced his heroic resolution in these memorable 
words : — “A dutiful son, without doubt, owes submission and obedience to 
his mother; but if that parent should become so unnatural as to aim at the 
destruction of its own oflspring, nothing remains but to intrust vengeance 
to the hands of God. If 1 must die, 1 will die as a brave soldier and a man of 
honour. 1 fear no one (f).” 

rimiiTtM. But events quickly succeeded each other, which warned the negro 
lin«”ri^!l‘ruCBief of the desperate nature of the contest to which he was com- 
et Toemim niitted. He had recently before concluded a convention for mutual 
assistance with General Nugent, the governor of Jamaica, and, with reason, 
placed great reliance on the elliraeious support of the English naval power 
to protect his dominions from the threatened invasion, when the intel- 
ligence of the peace of Amiens, followed by accounts of the arrival of the 
French Beet in the neighbourhood of the island, at once dissipated these 
expectations. He hastened to Cape Satnana to obtain with his own eyes a 
view of the formidable armament of which report had so magnified the 
terrors; and was struck with astonishment at the sight, covering, as it did, 
the ocean with its sails, and so much beyond any thing yet seen in these 
latitudes. For a moment he hesitated on the part he should adopt. “ AVe 
must die,” said he; “ France in a body has come to St.-Domingo. We have 
been deceived ; they are determined to take vengeance and enslave the 
blacks.” Recovering, however, soon after, his wonted resolution, he mourn- 
fully cast his eyes over the interminable fleet, whose sails, as far as the eye 
could reach, covered the ocean, and despatched couriers in all directions 
to rouse the most determined resistance. His forces, however, even with 
all the advantages of climate and local knowledge, were scarce equal to the 
magnanimous resolution. They hardly exceeded twenty thousand men, 
dispersed over the whole island ; and whatever their courage may have been, 
they could not be expected to stand the shock of the troops with whom the 
Austrian monarchy had contended in vain (2]. 

f'"'*’ Le Clerc gave orders to commence the disembarkation at Cape 
h*bnrm'b” February, where Christophe commanded, but 

Ibf bittcks. dilBculties arose in consequence of the impossibility of finding a 
pilot who would guide the vessels into the harbour. At length the admiral 
seized upon the harbour-admiral, a mulatto, named Sangos, put a rope 
about his neck, and threatened him with instant death if he did not shew 
the way, and a bribe of 50,000 francs (L.2000) if he would ; but nothing 
could induce him to betray his country. The precious time thus gained was 
turned to a good account by Christophe. He rapidly organized every thing 
for burning what yet remained of the town, which had been in part rebuilt 
since the sack ten years before ; removed all the inhabitants capable of 
bearing arms, and all the stores which could oe of service to the enemy, 
and only waited the signal of disembarkation to apply the torch in every 
iihFfb. isoi. direction. On the ith the division of Hardy eflccled a landing on 
the one side of the capital, and Roebambeau on the other, under cover of 
a brisk cannonade from the fleet; on the same night the town was set on 
lire, and burnt with the utmost fury; out of eight hundred houses scarce 
sixty were standing on the following morning, and the first struggles of 
African independence were signalized by an act of devotion, of which Eu- 
ropean patriotism has exhibited few examples. The generous sacrifice was 

(I) Jam. IT. 41, 43. Dum. Tiii. 30i, 308. U (3) Unm. vUi. 306, 307- 3ou>. it. 43, 43, 48. Lc 
acre, i. 117, 133. acre, i. 10, 35. 
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not made in vain ; both stores and provisions, which might have famished 
invaluable supplies to the army, were destroyed, and out of the ruins of the 
city arose those pestilential vapours which afterwards proved more fatal to 
the troops than all the forces which Toussaint could assemble for their des> 
traction (1). 

Bill jiiig sinister commencement, so ominous of (he desperate nature 
D.r>|iy prr- of the resistance which they might expect, was not, however, im- 
fcid.'“ ' mediately followed by the disasters which were apprehended. Eu- 
ropean skill and discipline soon asserted their wonted superiority over the 
military ed'orts of the other quarters of the globe ; and how could the blacks, 
but recently emancipated from the lash of slavery, be expected to withstand, 
in regular combat, the conquerors of Hobenlinden? General Kerviseau with- 
out difficulty made himself master of the Spanish part of the island, which 
had unwillingly submitted to the negro government. Boudet and Latouebe 
landed at Port-au-Prince in the harbour, in the face of the enemy, and pur- 
sued them so rapidly into the town, as to save it from the conflagration with 
which it was menaced by the savage Dessalines, while the whole southern 
part of the island submitted at once to the authority of the invaders, and was 
thus saved from impending destruction. The important harbour of the mole 
of St.-Nicholos was occupied without opposition ; but Dessalines, who bad 
failed in accomplishing that object at Port-au-Prince, did not abandon Saint- 
Hare till he had reduced it to ashes. On all sides the plains and sea-coast fell 
into the bands of the Europeans, and the black forces were driven back into 
the impracticable and wooded mountain ridges in the central parts of the 
island (2). 

ScaCTipiion But this apparent triumph was the result chiefly of the profound 
2im«ri"”'nnd resolute system of drfence adopted by the black government, 
JJ^“*^‘‘which consisted in destroying the cities on the coast, ruining the 
ntim. cultivated plains which might afford supplies to the enemy, and 
retiring into the woody fastnesses in the interior, called, in the emphatic 
language of the country, “ the Grand Chaos,” where the system of bush 
fighting might render unavailing the discipline and experience of the Euro- 
pean soldiers. There is nothing in the temperate zone comparable- to the 
difficulty and intricacy of these primeval forests, where enormous trees shoot 
up to the height of two hundred feet from the ground, and their stems are 
enveloped in an impenetrable thicket of creepers and underwood, which 
flourish under the rays of a vertical sun. No roads, few paths, traverse this 
savage district ; almost the only mode of penetrating through it is by following 
the beds of the torrents, which in that humid climate frequently furrow the 
sides of the mountains, where a column of regular soldiers is exposed to a 
murderous fire from the unseen bands stationed in the overhanging woods. 
It was Toussaint’s design to maintain himself in these impenetrable fastnesses, 
sending forth merely light parties to harass the flanks and rear of the enemy, 
until the pestilential season of autumn arrived, and the heavy rains had ge- 
nerated those noxious vapours, which in that deadly climate so rapidly prove 



(l) 308,318. lorn. xr. 49, 41, 48. 

Horr. ii. 207. 

The {Mrallrl conflagrations of Nuniantinm, Cano 
Town, ami Moftrow, prove, that whatever >007 be 
their deliciericy in industr}', or the habits of perse- 
veriug excttioitythe negro rare it as capable as the 
Kuropean of the sacrifices rm|uiml by palriutie 
spirit. When we rccoiiect that it was in a coinpa-. 
rativelj rode state of society that alt these heroic 
deeds were done, apd that the history of ciTiliution 



hj »8 afforded 00 simOar examples; we nfc led to the 
conclusion, th^t the progress of refinement, by es.- 
tcuding theinflnenceorartinciBlwauLs.aiid strength, 
ening the bonds by which men are bound to their 
imlividoal posse.<tsiniis, gradually weakens Ihrchnrds 
ol public feelings, and that a foundation is thus laid 
for the decay of empires in tbe very Consequences of 
their extension .*ind greatness. 

(2) Join. XV. 50, 53. Moir. ii. 207> 209. fiign. il. 

Pum. VUi. 29 O 4 230« ^ 0 
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fatal to European constitutions. He had only twelve thousand regular troops 
remaining, but they were aided by the desultory cITorts of the negroes in the 
plains, who were ever ready, like the peasants of la Vendee, to answer his 
summons, though apparently engaged only in agricultural pursuits; and with 
such auxiliaries, and the prospect of approaching pestilence, his resources 
were by no means to be despised, even by the best appointed European army. 
All the blacks were animated with the most enthusiastic spirit, for the inten- 
tions of the invader were no longer doubtful, and the tenor of the last in- 
structions to Le Clerc had transpired, which were to re-establish slavery 
throughout the whole island (1). 

Penetrated with the dilBculty of the novel species of warfare on 
^ about to enter, Le Clerc tried to prevail on the negro 

mil. *“ chief, by conciliatory measures and the force of his paternal affec- 
tions, to lay down his arms. For this purpose, he ;ent to him his two sons, 
whom he had brought with him from Paris, along w ith their crafty preceptor 
M. Coisnon, and a letter from the First Consul, in which he acknowledged 
his great services to France, and offered him the command of the colony, if 
he would submit to the laws of the Republic. With no small difficulty the 
children made their way to the habitation of Toussaint at Ennery, thirty 
leagues from Cape Town, in the mountains. Their mother wept for joy on 
beholding her long-lost offspring ; and the chief himself, who was absent on 
their arrival, fell on their necks on his return, and for a moment was shaken 
in his resolution to maintain the independence of his country, by the Hood 
of parental affection. He soon, however, recovered the wont^ firmness of 
his character. In vain his sons embraced his knees, and implored him to 
accede to the proposition of the First Consul ; in vain his wife and family 
added their tears. He saw through the artifice of his enemies, and clearly 
perceived that his submission would be the signal for the re-establishment of 
slavery throughout the colony. In tiie generous contention, patriotic duty 
Frb. U. 1801 . prevailed over parental love, lie sent back his sons to Le Clerc, with 
an evasive letter proposing an armistice; the French General granted him four 
days to determine, and again restored them to their father. Toussaint, upon 
this, retained his sons, and returned no answer to Le Clerc, w ho forthwith de- 
clared him a rebel, and prepared to carry on the war to the last extremity (2). 

linrr'.V.mi ^ fcw davs aftcrwards the Toulon squadron arrived, bringing a 
reinforcement of six thousiind men ; and the French General, lind- 
ing himself at the head of liftcen thousand effective men, prepared 
for a concentric attack from all quarters on the wooded fastnesses still in 
the hands of the negro chief. It took place on the 17th, with the greatest 
success. Toussaint himself, intrenched with 2500 of his best troops, sup- 
Ffb. IS. |)orted by 2000 armed negroes, in a strong position at the ravine of 
Couleuvre, at the entrance of the thickets, was attacked and defeated by Uo- 
chnmheau, with the loss of 700 men. His Lieutenant, .Maiircpas, who had 
gained an imjjortant success at Grossc Morne, was by this advantage placed 
between two fires, and forced to surrender ; and soon after entered, w ith all 
hisfollowcrs, into the service of the Republic. Uessaliucs, defeated by Roudet 
in the neighbourhood of St. -Hare, w ith his own hands set tire to his dwelling. 
All his officers followed his example, and the retreat of the blacks towards the 
mountains iu the south was preceded by the massacre of twelve hundred 

(l) Xorr. ii. &07. Join. xr. 53. 55. Hum. viii. (3) Dura, vtil, 333. 335. Jum. xv. 55, 59. Norr. 
33U, 333. U Clerc, 171, ISO, ii.' 309, 310. FranAlm’f UajU, M3. 
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whites, and clouds of smoke which announced the destruction of all the plan- 
tations in that part of th^ island (1). 

Dnprnw Nothing daunted hy these calamities, Dessalines had no sooner 
reached a place of security in the hills, than he meditated an expe- 
mooiiuiiu. dition against Port-au-Prince, from which the French troops had 
been in a great measure withdrawn; but it was defeated hy the skill and 
valour of Latouche-Tr^ville, and he was compelled to fall back to the moun- 
tains. The beaten remains of the blacks now assembled at the fort of Crete a 
Pierrot, an inconsiderable stronghold erected by the English at the confluence 
of two streams, in a position deemed inaccessible. Here, however, they were 
assaulted by two brigades of the French army, under Debelle; but such was 
the vigour of the fire kept up by the blacks with grape and musketry, that 
Biireh 3. the attempt to carry it by a coup de main failed, and the assailants 
were repulsed with the loss of seven hundred of their bravest troops. Le 
Clerc, upon this, concentrated all his disposable forces for the attack of this 
important point. The divisions both of Hardy and Rochambeau tvere brought 
up to support that of Debelle, and an escalade was again tried with the vic- 
torious troops of Rochambeau, who were a second time repulsed with severe 
loss. Le Clerc now despaired of reducing it but by regular approaches; and 
heavy artillery having, with infinite difficulty, been at length planted against 
it, the defences of the fort were battered in breach, and every thing disposed 
ihrch >3. for an assault. Conceiving themselves unable to resist the attack 
of so considerable a body, the negroes, during the night, fell furiously upon 
the blockading forces, cut their way through, and got clear olT, highly 
elated at having arrested the whole French army above three weeks, and 
inflicted on them a loss of fifteen hundred men, in the attack of a fort so 
inconsiderable, that fifteen pieces of cannon only were found mounted on 
the ramparts (2). 

The w«r Meanwhile Toussaint was again rallying his broken divisions in 
* the rear of the besieging force, and had spread terror in every di- 
rection through the conquered Wrritory. His Lieutenant, Chrislo- 
phe, carried his nocturnal incursions as far as Cape Town, aiyl kept in con- 
stant alarm the feeble garrison which was left amidst its ruins. The division 
Hardy in consequence fell back to their assistance, and, reinforced by two 
thousand five hundred fresh troops,, which bad just disembarked from the 
Dutch fleet, its brave commander issued forth, and took the field against 
Christopbe; but the blacks, taught by experience, nowhere appeared in large 
bodies, and kept up such a murderous guerilla warfare upon the invaders, 
that without making any sensible progress, they sustained a very serious di- 
minution. Christopbe at length retired to bis old and formidable positions of 
Dondon and La Grande Riviere, at the entrance of the woody defiles. He was 
there attacked by Hardy, but the French were defeated, with heavy loss (5). 
Ncioiia- Both parties were now exhausted with this deadly strife. The 
lirmiSiign' uegToes, drivcn from the rich and cultivated part of the island into 
ockoitmun. the steril and intricate woody fastnesses, saw no resourtws for 
successfully prolonging the contest. Their means of subsistence must soon 
be expected to fail in these savage thickets ; they had beheld with astonish- 
ment the agility and courage with which the French soldiers pursued them 
into their most inaccessible retreats, and began to despair of suceessfully 



(1) Jom. XT. 62. Dum. Tin. 236* 246. Norr. 
ii. 211.212. 

(2) Dttiu. vUi. 244s S49« Jom. xt. 64> 70. Korr. 
ii. 312. 

V. 



(3) Dam. viij.249»256. Jon. xt. 70s 73. Norr* 
ii| 314. 
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maintaining the contest with an enemy who was continually receiving rein- 
forcements from apparently intcrmiiiuble squadrons. On the other hand, Le 
Clerc was not less desirous to come to an accommodation. Although, in a 
campaign of six weeks, he had, by great exertions, surmounted incredible 
dilTiculties, yet it could not be dissembled, that these advantages had been 
gained by enormous sacrifices; the reinforcements received from France 
were far from compensating the losses which bad been sustained; the sol- 
diers, worn out with fatigue, and disgusted with an inglorious warfare, 
passionately longed for repose; their republican principles revolted at 
shedding their blood so profusely for the re-establishment of slavery ; the 
military chest was exhausted, and the unhealthy season was fast approach- 
ing, which would mow down the troops yet faster than the deadly aim of the 
negroes. These feelings at length led to an accommodation. The French Ge- 
neral secretly entered into a separate negotiation with the leaders of the 
enemy ; Christophe and Dessalines followed the example of .Manrepas, and 
went over with their forces to the French service, where they received 
their former rank and appointments; and the heroic Toussaint was left, 
with a few thousand devoted followers, to make head not only against the 
European invaders, but the faithless Africans who had ranged themselves 
DifniiM on their side. Borne down by necessity, the negro chief was 
Twli'ni!* length forced to submit; but, in doing so, he maintained the 
Hays. iso>. dignity of his character, and, instead of accepting the rank and 
emoluments which had seduced the lidclity of his followers, returned to his 
mountain farm of Ennery, and resumed, like Cincinnatus, the occupations 
of rural life (1), 

Genrnl Pi. This pacification was complete ; and every thing promised a suc- 

cuciioo. cessful issue to this hazardous expedition. The negro chiefs rivalled 
each other in deeds testifying the reality of their submission. Cbristopbe, Dcs- 
salines, Maurepas, zealously performed all the duties imposed on them by the 
French general. Thirty thousand muskets were surrendered in the department 
of the north alone, and stored up in the magazines of Cape Town. The French 
even found themselves compelled to restrain the ferocious zeal of their new 
allies, who put to death, without mercy, all the negroes who evaded the ge- 
neral disarming. Every where the blacks returned to tbeir usual occupa- 
tions. The workshops, the Helds, were filled with labourers; foreign ships 
began to frequent the harbours, and commerce to give an air of return- 
ing prosperity to the scene of desolation. The regulations chalked out by 
Toussaint were for the most part adopted; the olHcers he had selected 
confirmed in their respective commands; and the foundations of a judi- 
cious system of colonial administration laid, by an assembly convoked at 
Cape Town. As the public treasury was exhausted. General Le Clerc pledged 
his private credit for these beneficent undertakings (2) : a generous confi- 
dence, which was returned by the French Government by a base disa- 
vowal, which involved his family in total ruin (5j. 



(0 Bign. ii. 433. 424. Oum. Tiii. 2S4> 357. Jom. 
»T. 72 75. 

(3) Norr. U. 318. Dam. .ill. 357* 3SI. Jom. IT. 
7J. 75. 

. (S) The reflations of Toosaaint had cooTvrted 
personal iolo rural servitude. The negroes were 
compi*lled to work iu cotomoa by their overseers 
•nd oflcers* and received in return a fourth of the 
produce, which fourth was divided among them, 
according to the skill and strength of each tmlivi- 
dual. The inspectors exercised a lummaryjariadic* 



lion over the labourers. All delioquencies were 
brought before tbem by the proprietors, and they 
forthwith investigated and puuuh^ the offence with 
rigid severity. Free labour was unknowo, and ro^ 
tinues so, generally speaking, to this day. It was 
the reality of slavery without its uatne. These re* 
guletioDS were so judicious, among a people luvin* 
cibly averse to voluntary exertion that they were 
inunediately adopted by the French Geaeial.— 'See 
Ddmas, Till. 2d3t 269. 
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The secret inslniclions of llie First Consul directed the Commander-in- 
cliicf to engage all the negro chiefs to accept situations in the French service, 
and to send them over to receive cinployineiU, according to their rank, in 
the French continental armies (1 ). It was not very likely that the soldiers of 
Marengo and llohenliiidcn would have submitted to lie commanded by negro 
oOicers, or that the place of Rochambeau, Hardy, and Richepanse could have 
been supplied by the sable generals of division from Toussaint’s army. Na- 
design was to deprive the blacks of their cllicienl 
poitoa. leaders, and so pave the way for the rcvestablishment of slavery and 
the ancient proprietors. This was soon made manifest by w hat occurred at 
Guadaloupe. The proclamation of the First Consul had announced to the 
blacks the same treatment in St. -Domingo and Guadaloupe; and the re- 
establishment of servitude in the latter island revealed to the African race 
the fate which awaited them under the French Government (2). 

Mml'ilf' buring the two months which followed the pacification, Toussaiut 
lived ill profound retirement in his country residence at Eiincry. 
•uiboriiie*. Meanwhile, however, the yellow fever broke out at Cape Town, 
and the hospitals were speedily crowded with French soldiers, several 
hundred of whom died every day. The sight of this catastrophe excited the 
hopes of the negroes, and some insurrectionary movements manifested them- 
selves among them in the mountains, not far from Toussaint’s dwelling. Le 
Clerc immediately called upon Toussaint to disarm these assemblages, and 
Reformed a detachment for that purpose; but the French, being suspicious 
OT its destination, surrounded and disarmed it; and soon after, the Gcneral- 
Jaiyi. >ioi ill-chief, conceiving apprehensions of the lidelity of the negro 
leader, had him arrested and brought to Cape Town. The grounds on which 
this perfidious act was justified were so flimsy as to be incapable of deceiving 
anyone (3); but it can hardly be made a subject of reproach against Le 
Clerc, for his instructions were positive, in one way or another to transport 
to France all the leaders of the blacks. Its infamy rests on the government of 
Napoli'on, on whom the subse(|ueiit fate of this great man has affixed a 
lasting stain, which the consequent destruction of the expedition has inade- 
quately expiated (4). 

orraafsi While these events were in progress in St.-Domingo, changes 
S'.il'A™ which ultimately were productive of the most important conse- 
Guwi.ioi>i>r quences took place in Guadaloupe. This island had revolted and 
fallen under the dominion of the blacks by a process extremely analogous to, 
though less bloody than, that which had obtained in its larger neighbour. 
The mulattoes, under a renowned leader named Pelage, had risen in insur- 



(0 IQ Month. 

(2) Duid. Till, 262» 26S. Norv. ii. 219< Juin. xv. 
75, 7«. 

(8) Tbr grooiid tel forth by th« French Ooveni* 
fB<*iit wat. that in one of hit leltert which they in- 
Irrrrptrd, adtiretsrd tn one of hit old aidn<de-raiop, 
he h4tl cnn(fratalatetl him ** that at length 
bad come lo their tucenur." La ProTideisce wat the 
name of the great hotpitiil at Oipe Town ; and fernn 
this embicunus expm^ion the French aolhoritiet 
concluded that be viewed with tatitfactiuu the pro* 
grett of the malady which wat consnming Iheui; a 
M|>poitilion probahlv not far from the truth, but 
whicb coold never joatify tW arrect of the table 
hero, while living quietly on his estate on the faith 
of a treaty soleiBniy conduded with the French Go> 
TernoKMit. The mode of Touaaaint’s arrest added to 
the atrocity of the deed. Instead of sending a de- 
tachment to Lnnery to seize him, he was called to 



Gonairas by General Branch The uosotpecting 
African fell iulo the snare, trusled U< French honour, 
and was betrayed lie was forthwith sent to France, 
and confined in the cattle of Jeox. in the Jura, 
where he died toou aArr, whether by natural or 
violent meant it unknown. This cattle is situated 
on a rocky eminence, in a defile of those romantic 
mounUiiis ou the mail from lletaiifon lo Lausanne. 
Among the nninerout t|>ot* illnttralcd by ihrsr me* 
morahle wart, not the least iiilcrcAting it the ecenc 
of the iinpritoument and dciilh of the greatest of 
African lu rm-; and it were well for the inruiory of 
N.iitolton, if it esmid he cleared of the ubl<-quy 
ariaing from the snddan death, aboiit tW^mattma. 
of so many eminent men in the state prisons of 
Frauce.— See Kotvias, ii. 21 1 Jouivi, xv. 77 ; Du* 
■AS. 271.272. 

(4) Oum. viii. 270, 271< Join. xr. 77 , 78. 
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reclion in October 1801, against the European Governor, and speedily made 
themselves masters of the island ; but hardly had they got possession of the 
reins of power, when they found themselves threatened by a formidable con- 
spiracy of the slaves, and narrowly escaped being butchered a few days after 
maj s. i«oi. in the seats of their newly acquired power. The island was in a 
state of anarchy, divided between rival authorities, when Admiral Bouvet 
arrived with the division Kichepanse, 5J500 strong, which had mainly contri- 
buted to the great victory of llohenlinden. Pelage, whose terrors were fully 
awakened by the fervour of the insurgent slave population, immediately 
ranged himself under his command, and manifested in the short campaign 
which followed the most 'distinguished bravery : but the slaves resisted, and 
Basseterre, the capital, was only taken after a bloody conflict. Though driven 
to the mountains, however, the negroes maintained a desperate conflict ; an 
inconsiderable fort in the woods held out long, and was only reduced by a 
regular siege : Ignatius, a determined chief, was at length destroyed at Petit 
Bourg after a frightful slaughter : and another leader, named Delgrasse, blew 
himself up, with three hundred of his followers, rather than surrender to the 
enemy. These bloody catastrophes, however, extinguished the revolt in the 
aaj.5, i8oa. island : but they were followed by measures of unpardonable and 
ruinous severity. Twelve hundred prisoners were drowned in cold blood by 
l.acrosse, who took the command of the island ; and soon after, by a procla- 
mation issued in the name of the First Consul, slavery and the whole ancient 
regime was solemnly re-established. A few days afterwards, Kichepanse was , 
cut off by the yellow fever : a lamentable fate for so distinguished an Europeftif 
officer, to perish by an inglorious death in the midst of colonial atrocity (1). 

The intelligence of these alarming events produced the utmost 
ibr French agitation in St. -Domingo. The re-establishnient of slavery in 
Guadaloiipe, to which liberty had been promised equally as to St.- 
Domingo in the proclamation of the First Consul (2), naturally excited the 
utmost apprehensions in the blacks as to the fate which was reserved for 
themselves, in the event of the French authority being lirmly re-established 
in the larger island. A stifled insurrection soon broke out, which speedily 
spread over the whole colony ; although Christop'lie, Maurepas, and Dessalines 
vied with each other in acts of severity against the insurgents. Dessalines 
even went so far as to arrest Charles Belais, Toussaint’s nephew, who was 
conducted to the Cape, and sentenced to death by a military commission 
composed of mulatto oflicers. But the enthusiasm soon became universal, as 
CATifiii rr- the mask of profound dissimulation which they had so long worn 
DonilUj^'in negro chiefs. On the night of the lAth 

nxiAAqurticF. October, CIcrvaiix, Christophe, and Paul l.A)uvertHre, joined the 
insurgents in the north, and their example was shortly afterwards followed 
by Dessalines with all the forces in the west (.T). 

DFAih bf The situation of the French army was now critical in the extreme. 
And^ raTii oi By the losses of the campaign their troops had been reduced to 
ibAArmy. tliirtceu thousand men, and of these' five thousand were in the 
hospitals; so that there remained only eight thousand capable of bearing 
arms; a force totally inadequate to maintain the whole country against an 
exasperated black population of several hundred thousand souls. I.e Clerc 
therefore directed a concentration of all the disposable troops at Cape Town 

Dnm. vtii. 388. S01> Jom. xt. 80. 85. xlttcry contiaaei there, xnd must continue.”— 

{ 2 ) “ At .St.-Dotninfo and Goadaloupe. alaTcry Proc/aM. Ifov. 1801. — 288- 
no longer exists t all are free, and shall remain so. (3) Dubi. tiU. 3?3» 277« Jon- 85i 87* Iforv* 

At Martinique, dirferent principles tnust prevail : ii. 333i 224. 
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and Port-au-Prince ; but in doing this, tliey were severely pressed by tbc 
insurgents, wbo increased immensely when their retreat liad become mani- 
fest ; and in the midst of this hazardous operation he was seized witii the 
yellow fever, which had already proved fatal to Hardy, Debellc, and his best 
Ko».a. oflicers. The violence of the malady, and the anxiety consequent 
on so responsible a situation, triumphed over the natural strength of his 
constitution, and he died on the 2d of November, leaving the remains of the 
army in the deepest state of dejection (f). 

Iir°c^‘'or succeeded to the command; but though by no 

the netted, mcans dcstitutc of military talents, he hastened the approaching 
dissolution of the French authority in the island, by the violence and injus- 
tice of his civil administration. Instead of cultivating the mulatto population, 
who had rendered such important services to his predecessor, he for ever 
alienated the affections of this numerous body, by the arrest and execution 
of Uardet, one of the half caste chiefs who had rendered the most efficient aid 
to the French. Such was the exasperation occasioned by this atrocious pro- 
ceeding, that it instantly threw the mulattoes into the arms of the negroes, 
and the flames of insurreefion shortly spread through the southern and 
eastern parts of the island, where that mixed race chiefly prevailed. En- 
Ftb. i;.i»o3. couraged by these successes, Christophe and Dessalincs made a 
nocturnal attack on Cape Town in the middle of February; they surprised 
Fort Belair, and put the garrison to the sword ; and their assault on the body 
of the place was only defeated by an uncommon exertion of vigour and cou- 
rage on the part of the French general. Exasperated at these disasters, Ro- 
chambeau renewed his severities on the mulatto race; two of their chiefs, 
Prosper and Urachas, were seized and drowned ; and this so enraged their 
countrymen, that they all left the colours of France, to which they had 
hitherto rendered essential service, and joined the negro standards. Informed 
of these disasters, Kochamlieau embarked in person for Port-au-Prince, with 
twelve hundred fresh troops recently arrived from France ; but no sooner 
had he advanced into the open country around that town, than his troops 
fell into an ambuscade, and were driven back with great loss into its walls (2). 
Tiic raptor.- Matters were in this disastrous state when the finishing blow was 
of Amw™' put to tile affairs of the colony, by the rupture of the peace of 
5°ro”/ihe' Amiens and renewal of hostilities between France and Great Bri- 
Front-h. lain xhe insurgents, supplied with arms and ammunition by the 
English cruisers, speedily became irresistible : all the fortified ports in the 
Oct. 5. i»o3. south and west fell into their hands. Lavalette, at Port-au-Prince, 
capitulated to Dessaliiies, and was fortunate enough to reach the Ilavanna 
with the greater part of his troops. Rochambeau, blockaded in Cape Town by 
the blacks on the land side, and the English at sea, was obliged, after a gal- 
lant resistance, to surrender at discretion, and was conducted to Jamaica; 
while the Viscount de N'oailles, who last maintained the French standard on 
the island, escaped under false colours, dexterously eluded the vigilance of 
the English cruisers, and surprised one of their corvettes, but was wrecked 
on the Coast of Cuba, as if it had been ordained that no part of that ill-fated 
expedition should escape destruction (5). 

Thus terminated this melancholy expedition, in which one of 
pcdition. the finest armies that France ever sent forth perished, the victims 
of fatigue, disease, and the perfidy of its Government. The loss sustained was 

(t) Dum. Tilt. 277. 279. Join. xt. 87. 92. (3) Join. xr. 98, 99. Norv. iiy 330i 231. Duip. 

(2) Onm. 303. 315. Joia. xv. 92, 95. Bten, ii. tUi, 336, 339. 
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immense. Out of ihirly-five tliniisand land troops embarked, scarce seven 
thousand ever re(;ained the shores of France. The history of Europe can 
hardly afford a parallel instance of so complete a destruction of so vast an 
armament. Nevertheless the First Consul is not chargeable with any want of 
skill or foresight in the conduct of the expedition, or any Machiavelian design 
to get quit of the soldiers of a rival chief, in its original conception. The object 
of regaining possession of so great a colony was well worth the incurring 
even of considerable risk; the forces employed apparently adequate to the 
end ; the period of the year selected the best adapted for the conduct of 
warlike operations. In ability of design and wisdom of execution, Napoleon 
never was deficient. It was the insensibility to any moral government of 
mankind, springing out of the irreligious habits of a revolution, that occa- 
sioned all Ills misfortunes. St. -Domingo, in fact, was conquered, when it 
wast lost by his deceit and perfidy ; by the iniquitous seizure of Toussaint 
when relying on the faith of a solemn treaty, and the re-establishment of 
slavery in Guadaloupe in violation of the promises of the French Govern- 
ment, contained in a proclamation signed by the First Consul (I). 

Since the expulsion of the French from the island, St. -Domingo 
Do>nin|o has bocn nominally independent ; but slavery has been far indeed 
from being abolished, and the condition of the people any thing 
but ameliorated by the change. Nominally free, the blacks have remained 
really enslaved. Compelled to laliour, by the terrors of military discipline, 
for a small part of the produce of the soil, they have retained the severity, 
without the advantages of servitude ; the industrious habits, the flourishing 
aspect of the island, have disappeared ; the surplus wealth, the agricultural 
opulence of the fields, have ceased ; from being the greatest exporting island 
in the West Indies, it has ceased to raise any sugar (2); and the inhabitants, 
reduced to half their former amount, and bitterly galled by their republi- 
can task-masters, have relapsed into the indolence and inactivity of savage 
life (2). 



(1) Bi^. >i. 445- 

Napolfvtn admitted tubcaqaenllj that he wat 
wrong in his conduit to St •Domingo. I have to 
reproach myself. ” said he, ** for that expeditinii in 
the time of the ContuUtte. U was a (treat fault to try 
to suitjcct it by force. I should have been conleiiled 
with the inlrnuediate government of Toussaint. 
Deuce was not then aufTicieotly established with Eug* 
land ; the territorial wealth tu which 1 looked in 
trying t«» subject it, would h.*tve only enriched our 
enemies. It was undertaken against iny opinion, in 
cenformity to the wishes of the Council of State, 
who were carried nway by the cries of tbe colonists.** 
^l.AS Cstas, ii. no. 

(2) Ma'-keiuie’s St.'Domingo, f. pasnijn. 

And of tba ($) The revolution of :it.«Dumingo 
measure has dcinonstrated that ibe negroes can 
rxerl all the vigMurand 
capacity of herotsio which distinguish the Euro- 
me negroes, character; but there U ai yet no 
reason to suppose that they are capable of the con> 
Itnued rffurls, tbe sustained and persevering toil, 
ret{uisite to erect the fabric of civilized freedom. 
An oliaervalioii of Gibbon seems decisive on this 
subject. The inaction of the negroes dees not seem 
to be the effect eiiber of their virtue or of their pu> 
silt.inimily. Thay indulge, like the rest of mankind, 
their |Mftsions and appetites, and the adjirent tribes 
are eog.vged in fret|ueiit acts of hostility. But this 
rude iguoraiice b.is never invented any eflectual 
wca|>ous of defeiicr or destruction; they ap|>ear in* 
capable of forming any extensive plans or govem> 
inent or conquest, and tbe obvious inferiority of 



their mental fnenlties has been dDeovered and 
abased by the nations of tbe lempemte zone. Sixty 
thousand blacks are aiinualiv embarked from the 
coast of Guinea, but they emlNirk in chains, never 
to return lo their nulive country ; and this const.mi 
emigration, which, in the space of two centuries, 
might have furnished ormlestn overrun the globe, 
accuses (he guilt of Europe and the weakness of 
Africa.’* {Gibbon, c. 25, vol. iv. 3|1.] If the negroes 
are not inferior, either in vigour, courage, or in* 
telligence, to tbe Europeans, bow bos it happened 
that, for six thousand years, they have remained in 
the savage stiile? What has prevented tnigUy em- 
pires arising on the banks of ibe Niger. IbeQuarra, 
or the Congo, in the same way as on those of the 
Euphrates, the Ganges, and the Nile? Ileal of dU 
mate, intricacy of f«>re*ts, extent of desert, will not 
solve the dirnciilty, for they exist to us great an cx> 
tent in the ploitii of Mesopotaiiria or llindostan as in 
Central Africa. It is in vain to say the Europeans 
have retained the Africans in (hat degraded rondi* 
tion. by their violence, injustice, and the slave trade. 
How baa it luppened that tbe iubabitanlsoftbat vast 
and fruitful region iMveiiot risen to the government 
of the globe, and indicted on tbe savages of Europe 
the evils now set forth as the cause of Ibeir depres- 
sion ? Did not all nations start alike in the rareer of 
Infant Improvement ? and was not Egypt, the cradle 
of civinzatiim, nearer to Oniml Africa than tbe 
shores of Brituin .* In the earliest repVesenlations of 
nations in existence, (he paintings on the wglls of 
the tombs of the kings of Egypt, the distinct races 
of the Asiatics, the Jews, the Hottentots, and the 
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Atnbiiioiu But it was not only in tlie southern hemisphere that the vast dc- 
In signs 0^ li'® First Consul were manifested. Europe also was the 
Eurnp,. theatre of his ambition; and the preliminaries of Amiens were 
hardly signed, when his conduct gave unequivocal proof that he w'as resolved 
to be fettered by no treaties, and that to those who did not choose to submit 
to his authority, no alternative remained but the sword. 

By the fill) article of the treaty of Lundville, it had been provided, that 
“ the contracting parties shall mutually guarantee the independence of the 
Batavian, Helvetian, Cisalpine, and Ligurian republics, and the right to the 
people who inhabit them to adopt whatever form of government they think 
fit.” The allies, of course, understood by this clause real independence ; in 
other words, a liberation of these republics from the influence of France; but 
it soon appeared that Napoleon afExed a very diflerent meaning to it, and that 
what he intended was the establishment of constitutions in them all, which 
should absolutely subject them to his power. 

Holland was the first of the affiliated republics which underwent 
l■I>lonlu.<l. the change consequent on the establishment of the consular power 
in France. For this purpose, the French ambassador, Schimmelpennick, 
repaired to the Hague, to prepare a revolution which should assimilate 
the government of the Batavian to that of the French republic. So de- 
voted was the Directory at the Hague to his will, that they voluntarily be- 
came the instrument of their own destruction. On the 17th September, the 
French ambassador sent the constitution, ready made, to the legislative body, 
with the intimation, that they had nothing to do but aflix to it the seal of 
their approbation, as it had already received the sanction of the people, in 
fact, on the same day, it was published to the nation, and the Directory took 
for granted that it would be approved. The Dutch legislature, however, were 
not prepared for this degradation ; and the last act of their existence did 
honour to their memory : they decreed the suppression of the illegal acts of 
the Directory. Forthwith a coup d’etat was put in force. The Directory, by 
srpi. i», r»oi a violent act, dissolved the Chambers; their doors were clos^ by 
French bayonets, the guards absolved from their oaths, and all the persons 
in the employment of the Government dismissed. Shortly after the new con- 
stitution was published by the Directory, alike without the knowledge or con- 
currence of the people — but it was a nearer approximation to the habits and 
wishes of the respectable classes than the democratic institutions which had 
preceded it — a legislative body, composed of live and thirty members, in a 
slight degree recalled the recollection of the old States-General. The division 

Buro|)«jns, w clearly marked : bal the btiie^eyed the qnaiitin r«K|ui«tc to create anil perpetuate civb 
atid white-haired sous of Japhet are represented ha lizatioot the African is decidedly iiilerior U> the Eu- 
cow-skios, with the hair turned outwards, in the ropean race; and if any doultt could exist ou this 
{iristioe state of pastoral life, while the llottrntota sul^ecl. it would be remoeed by the subsequent bia- 
are already clothed in the garb of 'civilized exia> lory and present state of the Ilaytian republic.— See 
fence. What since has given so mighty an impulse Maektniit's St.~Domingo, vol. li. 260, 321- 
to European civilization, and retained in a statio- I he following table contains the comparative 
nary or declining slate the umuediale neighbours of wealth, produce, and trade of St.-Domingo, before 
Egyptian and Carthaginian greatness ? it la impos- 1789. and in 1832, after forty years of nominal 
sible to arrive at any other condusioo, but that in freedom. 

8r.’d)oisitroo. 

. 1 * 789 . 

Population 000.000 

Sugar exported, e7*,000.00« lh«. 

Coffee, . 86,789,000 lbs. 

Ships employed in trade, . 1080 

Sailors 27.000 

Exports to France L.6,720.000 

Inporta from di^. , . y,890;000 

— i. 321, aad Dcsias, Tiii, H2. 



1832. 

280.000 

Noiio. 

32,000,000 Ibi. 
I 

167 

None. 

None. 
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of provinces was llie same as in the United States; but the Council of Slate, 
of twelve members, with a president changing every three monllis, was pos- 
sessed of mucli more absolute. power than ever belonged to the Sladtholder 
while the frequeul change of the president prevented any one from acquir- 
ing such a preponderance as might render him formidable to the authority of 
the First Consul. The form of submitting tlie constitution to the people was 
gone through. Out of il6,il9 citizens having a rightto vote, 52,219 rejected 
it. The immense majority who declined to vote was assumed to be favour- 
able to the change, and the new government was solemnly proclaimed. The 
conduct of the Dutch on this occasion affords a striking proof of the impos- 
sibility of eradicating, by external violence, the institutions which have 
grow n with the growth and strengthened with the strength of a free people. 
In vain they were subdued by the armies of France, and democratic institu- 
tions forced upon them, with the loud applause of the indigent rabble in 
power. The groat mass of the inhabitants, and almost the whole proprietors, 
withdrew altogether from public situations, and took no share whatever in 
the changes which were imposed upon their country. In the seclusion of 
private life, they retained the habits, the alTcctions, and the religious obser- 
vances of their forefathers ; their children werenursed in those patriotic fecl- 
ings, untainted by the revolutionary passions which agitated the surround- 
ing states; and when the power of Napoleon was overthrown, the ancient 
government was re-established, with as much facility, and as universal satis- 
faction, as the Engli.sh constitution on the restoration of Charles 11 (1). 
ouijtn. Having thus established a government in Holland, entirely sub- 
15;'i'!n'‘n4o. ^^^^vient to liis will, and in harmony with the recent institutions in 
<iriw. France, the next care of the First Consul was to remodel the Cis- 
alpine republic in such a way as to render it, too, analogous to the parent 
state, and equally submissive to his authority. For this purpose, early in 
November, 1801, the French authorities began to prepare the inhabitants of 
the infant Republic for the speedy fixing of tlieir destinies, and the formation 
of a new constitution better adapted to their more matured state of existence; 
and, on the 1-ith of the same month, a proclamation of the Extraordinary 
Commission of Government announced the formation of an Assembly of 450 
deputies at Lyon, in the end of December, to deliberate on the approaching 
constitution. The place assigned for their meeting sulTiciently indicated the 
inlluence intended to be exercised over their deliberations ; and it was open- 
ly avowed in the proclamation, which “ invited the First Consul to suspend 
the immense labours of his magistracy, to share with the members of the 
Assembly the important duties which awaited them.” To render the mem- 
bers more docile to his will, and prepare the scenes in the drama which was 
to be performed before the audience of Europe, two of the ablest statesmen 
of France, M. Talleyrand and M. Chaptal, preceded the First Consul at 'Lyou, 
and arranged every thing before his arrival in a way perfectly conformable to 
his will (2j. 

The Convocation was opened on the 51st December, at Lyon, with extra- 
ordinary pomp. The unwonted concourse of strangers, both from France and 
Italy; (he extraordinary number of the most illustrious characters of both 
countries who were assembled, gave that city the air of the capital of southern 
Europe; the splendour of the processions with which the proceedings were 
opened, excited the utmost enthusiasm among the inhabitants. On the 11th 

(I) Dam, viii, 30, t3. Korr. ii, 174, 175. (2) Bol. iii, 41«. Bijii. ii, 153, 153. Nonr. ii. 
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January the First Consul made his triumphal entry into the city, 
Eyo.,. SfiMtu*. escorted by a brilliant troop of one hundred and fifty young men of 
there »rt- the first consideration, and was every where received with the 
ciSplnc most enthusiastic acclamations. Fetes, spectacles, and theatrical 
jofcrtimeiit. reprcscntatioiis succeeded each other without interruption, and 
universal transports attended the opening of a council fraught with Ihefate of 
llie Italian peninsula. The few deputies attached to republican principles soon 
perceived that their visionsof democracy were vanishing into air; but unable to 
stem the torrent, they were constrained todevour their vexation in sccrel,and 
join in the external acts of homage to the First Consul. But amidst the 
fumes of incense and the voice of adulation, Napoleon nevtjr for one instant 
lost sight of the important object of establishing his authority in Italy ; and the 
j.n. as, isoj. report of the committee to whom the formation of a constitution 
liad been referred, soon unfolded the extent of his views. They reported 
that reasons of policy and state necessity forbade the evacuation of the Cis- 
alpine territory by the French troops ; that the infant Uepublic “ had need of 
a support which should cause it to be respected by the powers who have not 
yet recognized its existence ; that it absolutely required a man, who, by the 
ascendant of his name and power, might give it the rank and consideration 
which it could no otherwise attain ; and therefore that General Bonaparte 
should be invited to honour the Cisalpine Republic by continuing to govern 
it, and by blending with the direction of the Government in France the 
charge of its affairs, as long as he might deem necessary for uniting all the 
parts of its territory under the same political institutions, and causing it to 
be recognized by all the powers of Europe.” Napoleon accepted without 
hesitation the duty thus imposed upon him. He replied — “ The choice which 
1 have hitherto made of persons to till your principal olTiccs has been inde- 
pendent of every feeling of party or local interests; but as to the ollice of I’re- 
sident of the Republic, 1 can discover no one among yoii who has sulTicient 
claims on the public gratitude, or is sullicicntly emancipated from party feel- 
ings, to deserve that trust. I yield, therefore, to your wishes, and I shall pre- 
serve, as long as circumstances shall require it, the lead in your affairs.” 
Loud applauses followed every part of this well-conceived pageant; and, at 
the conclusion of the address, the w hole Assembly rose and (lemanded that 
the name of “ Cisalpine” should be changed into that of “ Italian Republic,” 
an important alteration, which revealed the secret design, already formed by 
the ruler of France, of converting the whole peninsula into one state in close 
alliance with the great nation (I). 

!h*'“r«‘’on of Il'C Italian Republic, “ prepared in the 

•tllutioii. cabinet of the First Consul, and to which the representatives of 
that state were not permitted to oiler any opposition,” was founded upon 
different principles from any yet promulgated in Europe. Three electoral 
colleges were formed ; one composed of proprietors, one of persons of the 
learned professions, one of the commercial interest, whose numbers were 
invariably to remain the same. The legislative body consisted of seventy-live 
persons, elected by these colleges ; while the vice-president, secretary of state, 
and all the members of the executive, were appointed by the First Consul. 
This constitution, so different from the democratic institutions which bad 
preceded it, in some respects merits the cloge of the Italian historian, as 
being “ the best which Napoleon had ever conceived (2) ; ” and uu(iueslion- 

(I) Ann. Re*. UOJ. 78. Bot. tii, H5,417. Wore. . (S) Bot. iU, 418. 
ii. 178, 177. Bign. ii. 154, 157. 
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ably, in the restriction of tlie elective franchise to the most respectable 
members of these ditTerent classes, an important step was made towards that 
establishment of political power, on the basis of property and intelligence, 
which is the oniy foundation on which that admirable part of a limited 
govcrmnenl can be securely rested. Meizi, a great proprietor in Lombardy, 
was appointed vice-president of the republic, with every demonstration of 
regard from the First Consul; a judicious choice, well deserved by the cha- 
racter and patriotism of that illustrious nobleman ; and in that appointment, 
not less than the general character of the constitution, the democratic party 
perceived a death-blow to all the hopes they had formed (1). 

The success of this measure for the thorough subjection of the Italian 
Republic to his will, led, shortly after, to another still more audacious, and 
which at any other period would have instantly lighted in Europe the flames 
srni ii.tsoi. of a general war. On the Hlh September, Piedmont was, by a 
^f’pwmoSt formal decree, annexed to the French Republic, the First Consul 
loFunc alleging, that the absence of any stipulation in his favour, in the 
treaties of I.uncWille and .\iniens, was equivalent to a permission for him to 
absorb it in the grow ing dominion of France. The principle was thus openly 
acted upon, that the republic was at liberty to incorporate with its dominions 
any lesser state, whose integrity was not expressly guaranteed by the greater 
powers. Ry this bold measure, all the north of Italy, from the summit of the 
Maritime Alps to the shores of the Mincio, was directly subjected to French 
influence; and .Austria beheld at Milan a second French capital, almost 
within sight of the frontier of its Italian possessions. Thus Sardinia, which 
was the first of the European slates which had submitted to the power of 
Napoleon, w Inch, .after a fortnight’s struggle, opened its gates to the youthful 
conqueror, and liad since, through every change of fortune (2), remained 
faithful to his cause, was rewarded for its early submission and long fidelity 
by being the first to be destroyed ; and the keys of Italy were placed without 
opposition in the hands of the French republic. 

Formidable as these acquisilions to France were, they were rendered doubly 
so from the measures taken at the same time by the enterprising spirit and 
vast eonceptions of the First Consul to secure these important Transalpine 
Con.iruc- acquisilions to his dominions. Louis XIV had said, after the family 
ilSIi'olw compact was concluded, “ There are no longer any Pyrenees but 
greater reason Napoleon might say, after the roads over the 
simpi<M. Simplon and Jlont-Cenis were formed, “There are no longer any 
Alps.” The Valais, an integral part of Switzerland, but of great importance 
in a military point of view, as commanding the direct route from France to 
Italy, both by the Great St.-Hcrnard and the Simplon, was erected into a 
separate republic, entirely under French influence, under the denomination 
Jniji, .*oi. of the “Republicof the Valais.” The object of detaching this incon- 
siderable slate from the Helvetic confederacy was soon apparent. French 
engineers began to work on the northern side of the Simplon ; Italian, to 
surmount the dillicultics of the long ravine on the south; and soon that 
magnificent road was formed which leads from the rugged banks of the 
Rhdne to the smiling shores of the Lago Maggiore, and has revealed to the 
eyes of an admiring world the stupendous grandeur of the defile of Gondo. 
Similar w'orks were undertaken at the same time up the valley of the Isere 
and over Mont-Cenis, as well as from the Rhdne over Mont-Genevre to Turin. 

(l) Dum. Tiii. iU l$7i 1S8> Nonr. (9) Dumi. 8^, It* xv* 
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The Alps, traversed by three splendid roads, ceased to present any obstacle to 
an invading army (1); and works, greater than the Roman Emperors achieved 
in three centuries of their dominion in Italy, were completed by Napok‘on in 
the three lirsl years of his consular government. 

The command of .Savoy, Piedmont, the Pays do Vaud,and the Valais, gave 
France a ready entrance through these new roads into Italy ; but not content 
with this, the First Consul rapidly extended his dominions through the 
centre of the peninsula. A new constitution was given to the IJgurian Re- 
public, which brought Genoa more immediately under French influence. 
P»rma and The secret treaty of March 12, 1801, with Spain, by which Parma 
and Placentia were ceded to the Italian Republic, was made public, 
«riu> Eib.. aj,d the French troops took possession of that stale, as well as the 
island of Elba, on the shores of Tuscany ; while the King of Etruria, at Flo- 
rence, a creature of his creation, preserved entire the ascendency of the First 
Consul in the centre of Italy. Thus not only was the authority of Napo- 
leon obeyed, but almost his dominion extended from the North Sea to the 
Roman states; while the Pope and the King of Naples, trembling for their 
remaining possessions, had no alternative but entire submission to the irre- 
sistible power in the north of the peninsula (2). 

These rapid and unparalleled encroachments would, notwithstanding the 
bad success of their former cflbris, have led to a fresh coalition of the conti- 
nental powers against Franco, if they had not been intent at that moment 
upon the important subject of indemnities to he provided for the German 
princes, and divided by the fatal apple of discord which French diplomacy 
had thus contrived to throw between the rival powers of Prussia and Austria. 

When the conquests of France were extended to the Rhine, and 
iiumrurihr all i|)e territories on the left bank were nermanenllv annexed to 
drmoiiiw. the Republic, not only a host of small German princes were dis- 
possessed of their estates, but several of the greater powers lost valuable ap- 
pendages of their dominions, situated on the same side of the river. To 
soften the efl'cets of this deprivation, it was provided by the treaty of l.iim*- 
ville, that indemnities should be obtained by the sovereigns who had suflered 
on the occasion, and for this purpose a Congress be opened in some conve- 
nient part of the German empire. Rut how were the suflerers to be indemni- 
lied, when the whole territories on the right bank were already appropriated 
by lay or ecclesiastical princes; andnoopecould receive an indemnity without 
some party being spoliated to give him admission? To solve the difliculty, it 
was agreed by the greater powers to gecnlarize, as it was called, a large pro- 
portion of the ecclesiastical sovereignties of the empire. In other words, to 
confiscate a considerable part of the church property, and out of the spoils 
thus acquired provide equivalents for the conquests gained by the F'rench 
Republic. Thus the dangerous precedent was established, of indemnifying 
the stronger power at the expense of the weaker, a species of iniquity of 
which France and Atistria had set the first example, in^their atrocious con- 
vention for the partition of the Venetian territories, and which, by shewing 
the German princes that they could place no reliance on the support of the 
great powers in a moment of danger, gave an irremediable wound to the 
constitution of the empire. 

As it was early foreseen that the partition of these indemnities would form 
a most important subject of discussion, and that by dexterous negotiation on 
that subject more might be gaitied than by a successful campaign, the great 

(I) Dum. ix. 8i. Add, Reg, 180?, SO. (3) Ann, Rrg. 1803, 88, 8S. Dam, ix, 81, 13. 
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powers soon began to strengtlien themselves by secret alliances. Preparatory 
to the approaching contention, and before entering that great field of diplo- 
macy, France and Itiissia inserted, with this view, in the secret treaty, 
Oct. a. 1801. 8lh October, 1801, already mentioned, between the two powers, a 
stipulation, by which it was provided that the two Cabinets “ should pursue 
a perfect concert, to lead the parties interested to the adoption of their plans 
in the partition of the indemnities, which have for an invariable object the 
maintenance of a just equilibrium between the houses of Prussia and Au- 
Ans. u.isoi. stria (1).” Shortly before, a treaty had been concluded between 
France and llaA'aria, by which the First Consul guaranteed all the possessions 
of the latter, and engaged to support bis claim for indemnities with all the 
Sii'if influence in his power. Prussia might already calculate with cer- 
'ir* hiinty upon the support of France, not only from general principles 
thi. iniiier. of policy Biid common jealousy of the Emperor, but from the ex- 
press stipulations in the treaty of basic, in 1793, and the secret convention 
of 179C, in virtue of which she had maintained an ambiguous neutrality, of 
essential service to the Republic in the sub.sequent desperate stniggles with 
the Imperial forces. The Prussian Cabinet accordingly received the warmest 
assurances of support from the First Consul in the approaching negotiations; 
and the idea of a triple alliance between the Cabinets of Paris, Rerlin, and 
St. -Petersburg was even talked of and seriously entertained at all these 
capitals; insomuch, that the French envoy. General llddouville, and the 
Prussian at Paris, the Marquis Lucchesini, received orders from their respec- 
tive Courts to make every exertion to bring about this object. At length, on 
May as. i8o>. the 2.3d Mav, 1802, a treaty was concluded at Paris between Franee 
and Prussia, without the privity of the Russian Ambassador, which settled 
the amount of the Prussian indemnity and that of the Prince of Orange; and 
such was the address of the First Consul and his .Ambassador at St.-Peters- 
burg, that the concurrence of the Emperor Alexander to its provisions was 
obtained without difliculty, notwithstanding the slight thus offered to his 
influence. Ry this convention it was stipulated that Prussia should obtain the 
bishoprics of Paderborn and Ileldisheim, L’Eschefeld, the town and territory 
of Erfurth, the city of Munster, with the greater part of its territory, and 
other cities and abbacies, to the amount of more than four times Avhat she 
forw'S Rhine. In return for these large 

r acquisitions at the expense of neutral slates, Prussia “ guaranteed 
thr to the French Republic the arrangements made in Italy, viz. — the 

existence of the kingdom of Etruria, that of the Italian Republic, 
and the annexation of the 27th military division (Piedmont) to the French 
j«ur 4. i8«>. territory.” Ry a treaty, signed on 4th June, 1802, between France 
and Austria, it was stipulated that these two powers should act together in 
regulating the matter of the indemnities; and the Emperor Alexander, when 
he ratified the treaty, provided for a compensation to the King of Sardinia for 
his continental possessions, and to the Duke of Holstein Oldenburg for his 
losses under the new arrangement. Thus was Prussia rewarded for her im- 
politic desertion of the European alliance and seven years of discreditable 
neutrality, by the acquisition of extensive territorial possessions adjoining 
her own dominions; thus did Napoldon, who had first bribed .Austria to wink 
at his Italian conquests by the confiscation of the whole continental posses- 
sions of Venice, now reward the defection of Prussia by the spoils of the 
ecclesiastical princes of the empire. The parties to this general system of 

(I) Bigi. ii. sg. 
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spoliation, linked as they were together, seemed to be beyond the reach of 
punishment; but Providence was preparing for them all, in consequence of 
their iniquity, the means of ultimate retribution — for Austria the disasters of 
L’lm and Austerlitz; for Prussia the catastrophe of Jena and treaty of Tilsit; 
for Napoleon the retreat from Moscow and rock of St. -Helena (1). 
pt,iic, of The views of .\ustria in this negotiation were widely different, 
tiiw'n'jiu.. Intent upon gaining a large indemnity for herself, and desirous 
lion; even of extending her frontier from the Inn to the Iser at the ex- 
pense of Bavaria, in exchange for her possessions in Swabia, she was yet op- 
posed to the system of secularization, and desirous that the compensations 
should break up as little as possible the old and venerable constitution of the 
Germanic empire. This policy, which duty equally with interest prescribed 
to the head of that great confederation, was directly opposite to that which 
France and Prussia pursued. The former of these powers was anxious to 
augment her own strength by the acquisition of as many of the ecclesiastical 
possessions as possible, and increase her influence by the enrichment, at the 
expense of the church, of the princes who were included in the line of neu- 
trality protected by her power; the latter looked only to breaking up the 
German confederation, and creating a circle of little sovereigns round the 
frontiers of the Republic dependent on its support for the maintenance of its 
•nd of recent acquisitions. Russia took under its especial protection, after 
Ruuio. jhe share of Prussia was secured by the treaty of May, f802, the 
interests of Bavaria, AVirtemberg, and Baden ; and France cordially united in 
their support; foreseeing already, in the extension of these powers through 
revolutionary influence, the formation of an outpost which might at all times 
open an entrance for its armies into the heart of Germany, and counterba- 
lance all the influence of the Emperor in its defence. Thus was Austria, the • 
power best entitled, both from the dignity of the Imperial crown and the 
magnitude of its possessions in the empire, to a preponderating voice in the 
negotiation, thrown into the shade in the deliberations, and thus did Russia 
and Prussia unite with the First Consul in laying the foundation of that Confe- 
deration OF THE Rhine, from which, as a hostile outwork, he was afterwards 
enabled to lead his .armies to Jena, Fricdland, and the Kremlin (2). 

S««Tcl views It was not without ulterior views to her own advantage that Rus- , 
sia supported in this extraordinary manner the pretensions of 
France in the affairs of Germany. The French ambassador at St. -Petersburg, 
M. lledouville, received instructions from the First Consul to assure the 
Emperor of his “ sincere desire to obtain for Russia the entire and free na- 
vigation of the Black Sea ;” while, at the same time. Colonel Caulaincourt 
was commissioned at Paris to communicate to Napoleon the desire of the 
Czar to favour the extension of French commerce in the Black Sea ; M. lld- 
douville was also enjoined to open a negotiation for “ the triumph of liberal 
principles in the navigaUon and commerce of neutral vessels.” Thus N’apo- 
Idon shook for a moment the firm purpose of the Emperor .Alexander, by 
artfully presenting to his youthful imagination the objects of anibitiou long 
cherished by bis predecessors, Catherine and Paul — afterwards, in part, 
attained by his successor, Nicholas (3). 

Convinced at length, from the intelligence communicated by his ambas- 
sadors at St.-Petersburg, Paris, and Berlin, of the perfect accord between 
these powers, the Emperor of Austria deemed it high time to take some step 

(l) Rign. ii. 30l> 325> •Tom. xr. 23> 27* bam. (2) nnro. tu. 23> 40. Sign. ii. 323. 332. Joiu* 
vn. 10, 23. XV. 26. 29. 

• (3> ii< R20» Ml* “ 
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which should vindicate his autliority as the head of the empire, and shew 
the coalesced powers that they would not succeed in maintaining all their 
joiy > 3 . isoi. proposed acquisitions hut by force of arms. By an imperial decree 
coor>cr(.g> he directed that the deputation of the interested powers should 
meet at Itatisbon on the 3d August. This deputation consisted of 
pying Puuu. four clcctors, viz. Mayence, Saxony, Bohemia, and Brandenburg, 
and four members of the College of Princes, Itavaria, Wirtemberg, the Grand 
Master of the Teutonic Order, and Hesse Cassel. It was universally known 
that a decided majority of this assembly was in the interests of France ; and 
in elTect so little did the coalesced powers attempt to disguise their designs, 
that the parties whom they supported had taken possession of the provinces 
allotted to them in the secret treaties before the Congress at Ratisbon assem- 
J“iy3. bled. The King of Prussia, on July 5d, took possession of the ter- 
ritories assigned to him, in conformity with a proclamation issued on theCth 
June, and the F.lector of Bavaria, following the example, srized on the tcr- 
Joiy ly. itoi. ritories he was to receive on the 17th July, and was proceeding to 
occupy Passau, when the emperor, who regarded that important city with 
reason as one of the bulwarks of his hereditary states, anticipated him by 
marching the Austrian forces into it, as well as into the archbishopric and 
city of Saltzbnrg (1). 

’f*"® courageous act, which seemed at first sight to set at defiance 
whole power of Russia, Prussia, and France, was in reality 
twwn levelled at the First Consul, who had, by secret instructions not 
communicated to the other powers, enjoined this extravagant 
prejudication of the deliberations of the Congress. Desirous, however, if 
possible, to avoid coming to an open rupture with France, the Emperor in- 
structed his ambassador at Paris to soften as much as possible the hostile act, 
by representing that the town in dispute was only taken possession of in a 
provisional manner, till its destiny was finally determined by the Congress. 
An angry interchange of notes ensued between the French and Imperial am- 
bassadors, during which, the first Consul deemed the opportunity favourable 
to draw still closer his relations with the Prussian Cabinet. In consequence. 
Sept. 6. isoa. a treaty was concluded, on the 5th September, between France, 

. Prussia, and Bavaria, by which it was stipulated, that if “ within sixty days 
the Emperor should not evacuate the tow n of Passau and its dependencies, 
the French and Prussian Governments should unite their forces to compel 
him to do so, as well as to maintain the ancient possessions of Bavaria on the 
right bank of the Inn.” To this convention the Cabinet of St. -Petersburg 
acceded, stipulating only as the condition of its concurrence, an adequate 
compensation to the Grand Duke of Tuscany (2). 
c^iri^ocfi the conferences at Batisbon were opened, and the fruit 

>t Kituboti of the secret negotiations which had so long been depending be- 
came manifest. Immediately after it met, the ministers of France and Russia 
laid on the table a joint plan for the partition of the indemnities, and insisted 
that the matters submitted to their deliberations should be finally adjusted 
within the space of sixty days. This haughty interference on the part of stran- 
ger powers was in the highest degree grating to the feelings of the Austrian 
Cabinet, but, with the usual prudence of their administration, they resolved 
to dissemble their resentment. Having recourse again to negotiation, they 
assailed the Cabinet of the Tuileries by the same artifices with which the First 

(1) Dum.Tii. 42, 45. Join, xv.28, Biga. ii. (2) Bigo. ii. 335t 338. Dum.vm. 44, 51. 

333, 335. 
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Th# princi- Consul had succeeded so well at St.-Fetersburg and Berlin, and 
UHu'i'oTto offered, on condition of obtaining sonic advantages in Germany, to 
•dmittri recognize his recent strides in Italy. This proposal had the dc- 
Drc. ac, ifcii. sji-eJ effect. Two conventions were concluded at Paris, in the end 
of December, between Austria and France, which settled the affairs both of 
Italy and Germany. By the first, the compensations in which the Imperial fa- 
mily was interested were fixed. The Bisgraw and Ortenaw were conferred 
upon the Duke of Modena, in lieu of the states he had lost in Italy, and the 
Emperor received in exchange tlie bishoprics of Trent and Brixen, which 
were severed from tlie church for that purpose, while 1‘assau was ceded to 
Bavaria, and in exchange, the bishopric of Aichstedt conferred upon Austria. 
By the second, the Emperor recognized the King of Etruria, and all the chan- 
ges which had taken place in Italy since the treaty of Lundvilie (I). 

The shares of the greater powers being settled, the claims of the minor 
states were easily disposed of, and the indemnities finally adjusted by a re- 
25th February, 1803. By this arrangement, the most im- 
"I'ich had taken place since the treaty of Westphalia, the 
e»i.«i. old Germanic constitution was entirely overturned, and a new 
division made which for ever destroyed the fundamental principles of the 
empire. It was easy to perceive, on comparing the compensations dealt out 
to the difl'erent states, the influence which had preponderated in the delibe- 
rations, and the gross injustiee with which those states who had inclined, in 
the preceding contests, to the interests of France, were enriched at the ex- 
pense of those who had stood by the imperial fortunes. The Grand Duke of 
Tuscany received hardly a fourth — the Duke of Modena little more than a 
third of what they had respectively lost ; while Prussia acquired four times, 
and Bavaria nearly twice, the amount of their ceded provinces on the left 
bank of the lUiine (2j. 



(Ij Bi|<Q. ii. 343, 345 . jom. xv. 31. 32. 

(S) Dum. Til. 48, 49. Jom. it. 32. 33. Bigo. i. 344. 349. 

By this treaty, the equiraleata fettled upoa the principal powerl. oot of tlie ecdoeiastical spoils of 
Uie rizi]Mre, were thiu adjusted. 

1 *•. treaty of Basle, had ceded to the RqiaLiic her provinces on the left of the Bliioe, In- 

dudiog ih« duchy of Gueldres, Uio priocipality of Mocurs, and port of the doeby of Cieves, ctmUiaiag 



Proportion 
in which the 
several pow- 
ers gained 
•cquUltlott. 



She Inatp 
Goiued, 

So goinod. 



lababiiants. Revrane. 

137.000 1,400,000 florins. 

536.000 3.800.000 

889.000 2,400,000 



Her acquisitiona, which made np this great addition, consisted of the free towns of Malhaosea, 
xfordhauspo, and Goslar. The hishoprice of Hiidesbeoi, Paderborn, and part of Munster, and nauy 
other abbacies and church landa. ^ 

I beyond the Rhine, the duchy of Deux Fonts, that of Juliers, and the palatinate of 

the Rh'o^ She received in stead the iniporUnl free towns of Cim, Metmuingen, NordUiigen, ibe bishop* 
of Wt^burg, Bamberg, Angsbourg, and Passau, ami a vast many rich abbacies and moiias* 
leries. Her losses and gains stood thus— 



, InbabitaaU. 

She lost, 560.000 

Gained, 854,500 



Gained, 274,500 

HI. Wirtemberg. for its possessions in Alsace 
aud eight abbeys. 

Inbabitauts. 

She lost, 14.000 

Gained, 120.000 



Reveoae. 

5.500.000 florins, 

6.607.000 

2.801.000 

I) Fraache>Comt^, obtained nine Imperial cities 

Revenue. 

240.000 florins. 

612.000 



Gained, 106,000 372.000 

While such were the portions alloUed to the states under the protection of France or Russia, who 
were w> be rewarded for preceding neutrality, and form the basis of a counterpoise to the power of 
Aus na, the indemnities alloltod to the connections of that power were of the most meagre description. 
Por example, the Grand Duke of Tuscany had lost in Italy the beautiful dueby of Tuscany, and he 
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Bui it was not merely by the augmentation of some and diminu- 
of lUi sr"'-- tion of other states, and the formation of a body of sovereiens in 
orthe«eci6> the empire, dependent on trance for the maintenance of tlieir 
Prioru! acquisitions, that this partition of the indemnities was fatal to the 
best interests of Europe. Moral effects far more disastrous resulled from this 
great act of diplomatic spoliation. In all ages, indeed, the maxim vae victis 
has been the rule of war; and injury or subjugation formed the lot of the 
conquered. But in all such cases, not even excepting the recent and flagrant 
partition of Poland, it was on the belligerent states only that these conse- 
quences fell; and the adjoining nations were exempt from the effects of the 
tempest which had overthrown their less fortunate neighbour. It was re- 
served for an age in which the principles of justice, freedom, and civil right 
were loudly invoked on both sides, to behold the adoption of a different 
principle, and see belligerent states indemnify themselves for their losses in 
war, at the expense not of the vanquished, but of neutral and weaker 
powers which had taken no part in the contest. This monstrous injus- 
tice, of which Napoldon gave the lirsl example, in the cession of Venice, 
precipitated into hostile measures by his intrigues, to Austria, was imme- 
diately adapted and acted upon by all the great powers; and at the Congress 
of Itatisbon their frontiers were rounded, and strength augmented, by the 
spoils of almost all the ecclesiastical princes, and a great number of the free 
cities of the empire. This, too, was done, not by conquerors with arms in 
their hands, not in the heat of victory, or triumph of conquest, but by cal- 
culating diplomatists, in the bosom of peace, without any inquiry into the 
interest or wishes of the transferred people, and guided only by an arith- 
metical estimate in cold blood of the comparative acquisitions by each power 
in revenue, subjects, and territory. All ideas of public right, of a system of 
international law, or the support of the weaker against the greater powers, 
were overturned by this deliberate act of spoliation. Woful experience dif- 
fused an universal conviction of the lamentable truth, that the lesser states 
had never so much cause for alarm as when the greater were coming to an 
accommodation. Neutrality, it was seen, was the most perilous course which 
could be adopted, because it interested no one in the preservation of the 
weaker states; and all Europe prepared to follow the banners of one or other 
of the rival chiefs, who, it was foreseen, must soon contend for the empire of 
the world in the centre of Germany. It is the glory of England that she alone 
has never acceded to this system of international spoliation; but on the con- 
trary resisted it, on every occasion, to the utmost of her power : that her 
acquisitions and losses have been all at the expense of her enemies or her- 
self : that no friendly or neutral power has had cause to rue the day that she 
signed her treaties; and that so far from gaining at the expense of lesser 
states, she has repeatedly made sacritices of enormous magnitude, to soften 
the consequences of their adverse fortune — a memorable instance of the ef- 
fects of real freedom and a constitutional government in subduing the desire 
of gain and elevating the standard of public virtue, and of the difference of 

received the nrcbbishopric of Salubourg, the Mthopric of AieWtedt, part of that of Pas»ao, and the 



valicy of IkreloUgadcu. 








Inhabitants. 


Hevenup. 


He lost, 


1,150.000 


3.800.000 florins. 


Gaiued, 


286.000 


2,130.000 


Lost, 


861,000 


1,650,000 



^ec Bic]io.*t, ii. 351 i and Joniai, xv, 32> 37. 
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its elTecls from all that the fumes of revolutionary eiiUiusiasni or the ambi- 
tion of despotic power arc capable of jiroducing ! 

Pre^err. of Whllc tlic coutiDeiital powers were intent on the acquisition of 
«thllirwu-'ll-goOe*' centre of Germany, NapoU-on bad leisure to 

itriind. pursue his projects of ambition in the mountains of Switzerland, 
nis conduct towards the inhabitants of that country led to important con- 
sequences, as it first unfolded, even to his warmest admirers, the insatiable 
spirit of aggrandizement by which he was actuated, and was one of the im- 
mediate causes of the renewal of the war. 
irthrMT- When republican institutions are established in a country of con- 
Id sidcrable extent and varied productions, it is by the federal system 
try - — in other words, a congregation of independent states, having 
each the power of internal legislation — that the national integrity can alone 
for any length of time be preserved. The reason is, that separate interests are 
there brought to bear directly on the conduct of public aflairs; and if those 
interests are adverse, which must frequently be the case, the despotism of 
the stronger over the weaker power speedily becomes insupportable. A mo- 
narch equally removed from both, and equally dependent upon cither for 
his support, may dispense equal justice between the contending interests of 
separate provinces or classes of society; but it is in vain to expect any thing 
like equity iu the judgment formed by one of these provinces or classes upon 
the rival pretensions of the other. To do so is to expect that men will judge 
equally and impartially in their own cause; a pitch of perfection to which 
human nature never has, and never will arrive. The Autocrat of Kussia, or 
the Emperors of Rome, may deal out impartial justice in determining on the 
rival and conflicting interests of the diflerent provinces of their vast domi- 
nions; but it is quite extravagant to look for a just decision by one of these 
jirovinces or its representatives upon the other. Power, superiority of votes 
or influence, will ever form the basis of their decision; the majority, as Toc- 
queville tells us it now is in America, will become despotic; and that power 
will never be yielded up but to the sword. The unchangeable division in 
Great Britain between the manufacturing and agricultural classes on the 
subject of the corn laws, and the threatened dissolution of the American con- 
federacy by the collision of the Southern and Northern Provinces on the sub- 
ject of the tarilT on English goods, are so many instances of the operation of 
the simple principle, that no man can judge impartially in his own cause; 
and which, when applied to nations, forbids the extension of democratic in- 
stitutions for any great length of time beyond the limits of a single city or 
particular class of society (1). 

Interest, accordingly, universally leads the holders of considerable prq- 
perty, iu all countries where democratic institutions prevail, to support the 
system of federal union, in preference to that of a central and universally 
diffused authority ; because they find that it is in small states where the in- 
terests of the inhabitants are nearly the same, and in such states only, that < 
their influence ran be felt, or their wants receive due consideration. On the 
other hand, the democratic party in such communities arc generally at Grst' 
desirous of the concentration of power in a central government, and the con- 



(t) Sparta, Athens, Carthage, Rome, Venice, 
Genoa, riu. and Florence, are inslancet of the go* 
▼emment of a lubject-territor; by the citizens of a 
aingle town t Holland, of the ascendency of one 
commercial class in society t Great Britain, from 
t688 to 1833, goveramcot substantially Tested 

V. 



in the represantatires of the great properties and 
inUrtifs of the state. It is not difBrult to foresee 
what must be the result of the subsequent transfe* 
rence of political power from the proprietors to the 
multitude in an empire coin{K»e«l of such w idely 
separated and discordant materials. 
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currenee of all the representatives in its formation : these being the circum- 
stances in which the inlluence of the leaders of the multitude is most effec- 
tually exercised, and the ascendency of towns, where their partisans are 
ebielly to be found, most thoroughly established. 

haadiru. Ihough not extensive in point of snperticial surface, Switzerland 
of embraced such an extraordinary variety of climate, soil, and occu- 
ml Condi- pation, as rendered. the rule of a single central democratic govem- 
ment in an especial manner vexatious. The habits and interests of 
the vine-growers in the Pays de Vaud are as much at variance with those of 
the shepherds of Glarus, as those of the intellectual city of Geneva or the 
aristocradc society of berne are with the manufacturers of Soleurc, or the 
chestnut-fed inhabitants of the Italian bailiwicks. Nor were the habits and 
ideas of the people less at variance than the physical features of the districts 
matroat in which they dwelt. Their lineage, their language, their religion, 
Ilf lb- rwcM their affinities were different. Perched on the summit of the Alps, 
™’n. ‘hey partook of the varied character of the races of mankind who 
lubiuiiu. met at their feet and ran up the valleys to their highest summits. 
The inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud, speaking the French tongue, shared in 
the feelings and excitement which the Revolution had produced to the north 
of the Jura. Those who dwelt on the Ticino and the .Misocco betrayed, in their 
harmonious language, enthusiastic feelings, and indolent habits, the in- 
fluence of Italian descent; while the brave Switzers to the north of theSt.- 
Gothard evinced, in their independent spirit, rough manners, cleanly habits, 
and persevering character, the distinguishing features which in every age 
have distinguished the nations of German or Gothic descent. To establish one 
uniform democratic government for a country so situated, is' as great an ab- 
surdity as it w ould be to propose the same political institutions for the Eng- 
lish, trained to habits of order by centuries of freedom ; the French, impetuous 
by nature, and unrestrained by custom; and the Russians, but recently 
emerged, under the rule of despotism, from savage life. 

Dn-ob»iit The natural and unavoidable cousc<|ucnce of the establishment of 
a central democratical government, in a country composed of such 
various and discordant materials, was the entire subjugation of the 
producrd. rural districts by the inhabitants of the great towns. The peasants 
of Uiiderwalden, the shepherds of Glarus, in vain attempted a contest with the 
oitizensof Rcrne, Lausanne, or Zurich, speaking a different language, trained 
to habits of business, and closely congregated round the seat of government. 
In the uiie(|ual struggle they were speedily cast down ; and thus the unity of 
the republic was but another expression to them for the practical loss of all 
their political franchises. The circumstances, too, under which this consti- 
tution had been forced upon them — the cruel devastation of their country, 
by which it had been preceded — the odious foreign yoke which it had brought 
upon their necks — the unheard-of contributions and spoliation by which it 
had lieen followed — had produced indelible feelings of aversion among the 
mountaineers, — a race of men resolute in their ideas, tenacious of their habits, 
and more jealous of their independence than any other people in Europe. 
Hence the singular fact, that the most ardent opponents of the new central 
government >vcre to be found among the partisans of the most opposite funner 
constitutions; and that, l>esido the oligarchy, of Rcrne and Zurich, where 
political power was confined to a limited number of families, were to be found 
the pea.sants of the Forest Cantons, who exercised indiscriminately, under 
Uie canopy of heaven, all the functions of government (IJ. 

(t) Jom. xil. 409. 410. Daui. riii. 3S, 30, Oiga. ii. 309. 
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After the forcible proclamation of the new constitution imposed by the 
Directory upon Switzerland in 1798, the country remained for four years the 
theatre of interminable contests and intrigues. The success of the allies 
in 1799 having brought their forces into the mountains, and the Archduke 
Charles having, by proclamation, invited the people to re-establish their 
ancient form of government, an insurrection broke out simultaneously in 
every part of the coui\try ; but the allies beipg unable to render them any 
assistance, or advance any distance into their territory, it was speedily sup- 
pressed, without difficulty, by tbe armed force organized in the towms in the 
' French interest. Overwhelmed with astonishment at the immense 

bodies of men w ho contended for the empire of Europe amid their 
ouMv. mountains, sensible of th ir own insignilicance amidst such prodi- 
gious masses, and equally pillaged by friend and foe, the Swiss took hardly 
any farther share in the contest, and resigned themselves, in hopeless despair, 
to a yoke which, in the circumstances of the world, appeared inevitable. 

But the passions, restrained from breaking out into open hostilities with 
foreign powers, burned only the more liercely in the internal dissentions 
which tore every part of the republic. So furious did the spirit of party 
become, and so vehement the reproaches addressed by the adverse factions 
to each other, that the historian would be at a loss to recognize the features 
of the Swiss character, were it not in the lenity of them all, when victorious, 
to their fallen adversaries, — a moderation so remarkable, and so analogous to 
w'hat took place in Holland during all the convulsions subsequent to the 
Revo1ntion,and in England throughout the Great Rebellion, that it encourages 
the pleasing hope, that such tempering of savage inclination is either the 
blessed result of long-established freedom and religious habits, or is an in- 
herent quality in the nations of Gothic descent (1). 

Antommu Without pursuing the complicated thread of Helvetic revolution 
during the four disastrous years that followed the French invasion, 
ofFranr.. be mocc scrviccablc to give a summary of the arguments 

urged respectively by tbe partisans of the new constitution and the ancient 
government. On the part of the French supporters it was urged, “that 
nothing could be so extravagant as to hear the federal party invoke the popular 
■weKare, when they were in reality advancing the interests only of oligarchy 
and fanaticism. How dare they make nse of the sacred name of freedom, 
when, under the name of a popular government, two or three families have 
been for above a eentury in possession of all the offices of administration? 

It is in vain that they impose so far upon the public credulity as to style the 
central government a thousand times more burdensome than the ancient 
rdgime, when the slightest observation must be sufficient to shew that the ‘ 

burdens which have pressed so severely upon all classes have been owing • 

solely to the evils inseparable from foreign warfare. .\nd are the expenses of 
a few additional regiments, and of a central adminisiration, composed at most ' 
of eighty or a hundred individuals, to be put in comparison with at least 
twenty separate governments, embracing, with their subordinate agents, *• 

several thousand persons? Disguise it as you will, it is not the feelings of - 

patriotism or the public interest which occasion all the outcry, but selfish 



(l) Jom.xir. 4 l 0 , 411 . Riga. ii. 381 . Uum. viii. 
35 . 37 . 

TIir qsuaI courte with the victorlimA party was tA 
banish theirfailen antagoniiU to Dasle or Laa.<uuuc; 
and, a(^er a few moullia, even this severity wus re- 
laxed, aud the prescribed families returised to Uteir 



houics and usual avoealions. What a contrast to 
the proscriptions of the ConvenlloM, anti lf.in»f»or« 
tations of the l)irecU»ry, in the c.tpiut styUiig iUclf 
the centre of European civilisation Sec Rigsoit, 
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consideration and private advantage. Thinking, like Cxsar, that it is better 
to be the tirst at Praenestd than the second at Rome, these popular despots 
would rather reign unmolested in their little valleys than be blended in tbe 
general administration of Sw itzerland, where they would speedily be reduced 
to their proper level, and where their voices, drowned in the minority, would 
cease to give them the consideration to which they aspire, under the mask of 
disinterested patriotism (1). 

A»»eri II impossible to deny that there was some truth in these 

iM.tiMatof insinuations; but the opposite party, at the head of which Aloys 
Kcding, chief of the Canton of Schwytz — a chief of an energetic and 
noble character— did not fail to retort upon their adversaries arguments of 
an opposite kind, to which the recent calamities gave additional weight. 
They urged, “ that if the misfortunes of Switzerland, since it had been exposed 
to revolutionary agitation, would not convince the partisans of a central 
government of their errors, neither would they be convinced though one rose 
front the dead. Since the disastrous period when the French troops entered 
Switzerland and proclaimed that form of administration amidst the blood of 
thousands, and hy the light of hunting villages, what had been witnessed in 
tbeir once happy and united territory hut rancour, hatred, and dissention? 
It is idle to ascribe that continued exasperation to the clamour of interested 
individuals; it has extended infinitely bcyoiid the persons dispossessed by 
the recent changes, and embraces, in fact, the whole population, with the 
exception of that limited class in the towns to whom the central system has 
given the entire government of the country. Every one knows that Helvetia 
has paid more in taxes and contributions since the French invaded it than in 
a century before; and, in fact, it could bardly bave been credited that such 
vast sums existed in the country as the republican agents have contrived to 
extract from its industrious inhabitants. It is in vain to allege that these 
calamities have been the result of war. The worst of them have arrived, not 
in war, but in peace; and have been, not contributions levied by soldiers, 
with arms in their hands, but exactions made by the cupidity of revolutionary 
agents, armed with the powers of the Central Government. It is utterly im- 
practicable that such a system of adniinistration can answer in a country so 
peculiarly situated as our Cantons are; the universal reprobation in which it 
is held is a suflicient proof of its total failure. In fact, the interested motives, 
so liberally insinuated on the other side, truly govern those who, for the sake 
of a constitution in which they have contrived to obtain lucrative situations, 
oppose themselves to the unanimous wish of their fellow-citizens (2). 

Matters were brought to a crisis by a solemn recognition of the central au- 
thority by the Assembly, which met at Berne on the 1st August, 1801. The 
representatives of the lesser Cantons, and of the aristocratic party, protested 
against that resolution, and also against the power of redeeming tithes, in- 
serted in the new constitution. Deeming opposition fruitless in an assembly 
ruled by a revolutionary majority, the deputies of nine Cantons separated 
from the remainder of the body, and finding that their absence only rendered 
the opposite party more precipitate in their measures, they had recourse to 
a coup d’etat to accomplisli theirsubversion. On the night of the 28lh of Oc- 
Ort. as, iSoi. tober, a part of the legislative body met, and gave full power to 
IVf'cir.i'ii; bolder andSavary, two leading members of the ancient executive 
lili 'lwb council, to accomplish the revolution. They immediately had re- 
course to the French troops, who had secret orders from the First 

(tl) tloio. xir. 412) 4I4» Oain. ix, 
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Consul to support the movement ; the posts of Government were all forced, 
the Legislative Assembly was dissolved, and a Provisional Government, with 
Reding at its head, proclaimed (1). 

The object of Napoleon in supporting this counter-revolution at Berne, 
was to establish a government in that country more in harmony with the 
monarchical institutions, now in the course of reconstruction at Paris, than 
the Democratic Assembly convened during the first fervour of the Helvetic 
Revolution ; but he soon experienced some difficulty in steering between the 
opposite extremes into which the country was divided. Reding, the head of 
the Provincial Government, repaired to Pari?, where the First Consul imme- 
diately impressed upon him the necessity of proceeding upon the principle 
effusing together the different parties, on which he himself had proceeded 
in the formation of the Consular Government ; and therefore required, as the 
Nov. 3ig, i8oi. condition of his farther support, the admission of six of the most 
But it <in« moderate of the opposite party into the Government. Reding was 
till- J'i’tTrof coldly received at the Tuilcries. His energetic and ardent charac- 
M.poiion. jgj, little suited to the First Consul, who had no intention of 
reinstating the aristocratic party, who necessarily inclined to Austria, on that 
defenceless part of the French territory. He returned therefore to Berne, 
disappointed in his hopes, and applied without success to Austria and Prussia 
to obtain that support which he despaired of receiving from the French Go- 
vernment (2) . 

On his return, Redingfound the new Government destitute both of power 
and consideration, and discord breaking out more fiercely than ever between 
the adverse factions. The Senate appointed by the Revolution of 28th Octo- 
r«b. 17. isoi. ber promulgated a new constitution, professed to be based on the 
principles laid down by the First Consul ; but it neither satisfied cither of the 
Tlx neir ^o* parties in Switzerland, nor accorded with the views on which his 
Jp, administration was founded. Deeming the time now arrived, 
i«ini. therefore, when his interference was' loudly called for, Napoleon 
instigated Dolder and the six persons admitted into the Government at his 
suggestion, to accomplish another revolution. They took advantage of the 
moment when Reding and the deputies of the Forest Cantons had returned, 
April 17, i>o>.7K'ith patriarchal simplicity to their valleys, to celebrate the festival 
of Easter, and effected the object without difficulty. The Government were 
deposed, the constitution of f7th February w'as abolished, and an Assembly 
of forty Notables, specified in a list furnished by the French ambassador, ap- 
pointed to meet at Berne on the 28th April, to put a final stop to the dissen- 
Ao.i>nrw tions of the country. The new constitution, framed by Napoltion 
tamrf'i',"" upon principles infinitely superior to any which had yet been 
Hapoifon. extracted out of the revolutionary crucible, was proclaimed at 

May tp. Berne on the 19th May. It consisted of an Executive, composed of 

a Landamman and two Lieutenants, appointed for nine years ; a Senate of 
fifty-six members, who proposed all changes in the laws ; and a National Diet 
w hich sanctioned them. The sense of the citizens was forthw ith taken upon 
this constitution. It appeared that out of .^,000 persons entitled to vote, 
92,000 rejected it, 72,000 supported it, and 170,000 abstained fromi voting. 
A majority of votes, therefore, were for rejection : but the GovotunOitt,. 
proceeding on the principle that those who withdrew were favouralil^to the 
change, proclaimed its adoption by a large majority. The lesser 'CuitORS 

w pc' W 

( 1 ) Dam. Till. 37, 39. Bign. li. 368* M9. Joau (2) Dum. ix, 19» 30. Biga. ii. 370. 371. Jora. nir. 
xtv. 418.419. 430. 43i. . 
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loodlf aniionnced their determination of seceding from the confederacy, if 
it wa.s forced upon them; but the aristocratic Cantons, influenced by the 
promise that if agreed to the French troops would be withdrawn, at length 
agreed to its adoption (i). 

Deeming the result of the last revolution suflicientiy favourable to his 
views, Napoleon thought it no longer advisable to continue the French troops 
in Switzerland, where they had remained in defiance of the treaty of Lund- 
ville, for two years, to the evident dissatisfaction both of England and 
pJrort’ ^uly, accordingly, the retreat of the Republi- 

m<i|» arr csus w3s proclaimed by the First Consul, and at the same lime, the 
rn'd^n". erection of the Valais into a separate Republic announced. This 
tfTiiT'v^rii measure, contrary to the wishes of the great majority of the inha- 
proriaiani. bitants, and evidently in connection with the formation of the 
great military road over the Simplon, announced but too clearly to the Swiss 
the slate of dependence under which they were to be placed to France by the 
new government they had obtained, and contributed not a little to the ex- 
plosion which immediately followed the removal of the French forces (2). 
li^co'^ru- Government at Berne, aware of the slight hold which they 
had of the affections of the great majority of the inhabitants, 
owani.d were thunderstruck by the intelligence that the French troops 
were to be withdrawn, and loudly remonstrated against the adoption of a 
measure so fatal to their interests; but the First Consul, tired of the inces- 
sant changes of rulers in the Swiss states, and desirous of a pretext for 
interfering with decisive effect in a country so important to his military 
operations, persevered in his resolution, and the evacuation in good earnest 
commeneed. The Government, despairing of any support from the national 
troops, eagerly solicited the aid of the Helvetic brigades, which was granted 
them by the First Consul : but before they had time to arrive, the insurree- 
tion bad broken out in the small Cantons, and the constitution approached 
jaiy 13, isoi. its dissolutioH. In a letter addressed to the French ambassador, 
on the 13th July, they openly announced their resolution to withdraw from 
the Helvetic confederacy, and renew the ancient league of the Waldstatten, 
under which they had in early times maintained their independence (3). 
Thrmoon- lo this important and touching manifesto, the shepherds of the 
Alps asserted, by unanswerable arguments, their right to that 
Am. I,, i»oa. freedom in the choice of their government for which the French 
had so long and justly contended, and which had been expressly guaranteed 
to them by the treaty of Lundville. But the Administration of Berne ans- 



(0 Jom. xiv. 4124. 425. Dum. viit. 19. 20. Bign. 
il. 37lv 372. 

(2) Jom. XV. t09. Dum. ix. 20, 21. 
llfrolr pro- (3} *' "’t liove in vain endeavoured,’* 
clamation of said they, *' for four successive years, 
ihe Forest to extric-Tte ourselves from a ennstitu* 
Cantons tigi, which, from its origin, and still 
more from the violence with which if wasestablisiied, 
could not fail to be inBii|>|>ortablL'. Il is in vain that 
we have constantly hop^ that the Helvetic Govern- 
mrnt, instmcled by the cabmilons events nf the 
bst four years, would at leitglk find that our separa 
tion from the Republic was that which was most 
wise and suitable for both parties; and that ths 
wish which we have so often and so strongly ex- 
pressed for our aiii’ient liberty, would have induced 
thciD to abandon the hope th.at these three Caiilons 
would ever voluntarily accept any other constitution 
than that which has always beon considered as the 
niilv one suited to these staters, and for that reasoct 



so highly prized by ourselves and our ancestors. 
Our i^unioii with nclvelia, which has been stained 
with so much blood, is perhaps the roust cruel 
example of constraint that history can offer. 

In the conviction, therefore, that for a forced 
and unfortunate marriage divorce is the only reason- 
able remedy, and that Helvetia and ourselves 
cannot recover repose and eontentmeiit except by 
the dissointiou of this forced tie, we are firmly re- 
solved to labour at that separation with all possible 
activity; and we ikiuh it best to address that au- 
thority which for four years past has united us, in 
spite of ourselves, to the Helvetic Republic As to 
any thing farther, we only wish to preserve unin- 
termplcd harmony and good understanding with 
all our neighbours. In listening to our ju.st demands, 
Ibo Helvetian Republic will find the only mean* of 
preserving with us the relation of brotherhood and 
kindly neighboors.*'— See Reg, 1802, p. 227- 
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wered them by a proclamation, in which they announced their resolution 
to maintain by force the unity of the Itcpublic. Upon this the Forest Cantons 
Anj. 17, i»o>. convoked a diet at Schwyiz, which abolished all privileges, and 
re-established the ancient democratic constitution ; in which tliey were im- 
mediately joined by the neighbouring Cantons of Zug, Glarus, Appenzel, 
and the Rheinihal. “ The treaty of Luniiville,” said they, “ allows us the 
free choice of our institutions ; we are at liberty therefore to overturn those 
which have been forced upon us.” The opposite parties now openly prepared 
for war; magazines were formed, arms collected on both sides; and while 
the mountaineers on the Lake of Lucerne wore rousing themselves, under 
their former magistrates, for the assertion of their ancient democratic rights, 
the peasants of the Oberland were secretly conspiring with the patricians 
of Berne for the re-establishment of the former aristocratic privileges of 
that oligarchy; an union at which the French writers are never weary of 
expressing their astonishment, not perceiving that it was formed on true 
conservative principles, and for the re-establishment of a government in 
both situations recommended by experience, and suited to the interests and 
habits of the people. 

HMtimin Hostilities were commenced in the Forest Cantons, by an attack 
advanced guard of the troops of the Helvetic Republic, 
.occn. „f near the foot of Mount Pilalus, who were repulsed in an attempt to 
uui^Z"' penetrate from the north into the Canton of Underwalden. Zurich 
soon after revolted against the constituted authorities, and the indignation of 
the inhabitants was strongly excited by an ineflectual bombardment which 
General Andermatt, at the head of the forces of the Republic, kept up, with 
the view of terrifying the inhabitants into submission. But the flame now 
broke out on all sides : the peasants of the Oberland and Afgovia assembly 
under their old leaders, Watteville and D’Erlach, and the approach of their 
united forces towards Berne compelled the Government to summon Ander- 
matt from the siege of Zurich to defend its own ramparts. Bolder, who, by 
making bimself useful to all parties, had contrived to place himself at tlie 
helm of the Government, now lost all hope, and seeing no means of making 
bead against the storm, concluded a convention, by which he was allowed 
to retire with his troops unmolested to the Pays dc Yaud. Thither he pro- 
ceeded accordingly, followed by the French ambassador, who fabricated a 
story of a bullet having fallen in the court of his hotel, to give his Govern- 
ment a pretence for immediate hostilities with the insurgents. The confe- 
derates ipimediately published a proclamation, in which they declared, 
“ after four years of incessant calamity, we have at length attained the 
object of our desires. Guided by duty, and called by fortune, we have at 
length re-entered into the city of Berne, our common mother, which your 
courage and fidelity has placed in our hands. We are penetrated with gra- 
titude and admiration when we behold the generous and sublime burst of 
patriotism which has led you to brave so many dangers to recover your laws 
and your government. The supreme authorities have resolved to remain on 
terms of friendship with those who, during the preceding days of calamity, 
bare deviated from their duty ; it tenders them the hand of reconciliation. 
It> expects not less conGdently from its own and new victorious supporters, 
that they will forget their former injuries, and not stain the triumph of tlieir 
country by acts of individual vengeance (1).” ^ . 

Meanwhile Reding convoked a General Diet to be held at Schwyiz; and 

( 1 ) Dam, ix, 30 Jmn. xr, ifO, 12$. Wgn. ii. 373, 875- 'a . 
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announced to the assembled Cantons “ the necessity of renouncing for ever 
all political privileges, and conceding to the people subjected to their go- 
vernment, as to lawful brothers, the same liberties and privileges which are 
enjoyed by the inhabitants of towns.” A resolution wise and just in itself, 
and which suflicienily indicated the intention not to re-establish those vexa- 
tious distinctions in political power, by which the Swiss Confederacy had 
^ deformed. The Diet met on the 27th of September, 
bin! ' and immediately adopted the resolution to raise an armed force 
bcii»,u. qI twenty thousand men. At the same time, the truce agreed upon 
with Bolder having expired, hostilities were renewed on {he side of the 
Pays dc Vaud; and Fribourg, after a sharp cannonade, fell into the hands 
Totii mb. of the confederates. The approaching dissolution of the Central 
the Ceniml Government was now apparent : the national guards of the Pays 
covermueui. <jg ^j,o taken Up arms in its defence, were driven back 
in disorder from Slora to Moudon; Payerne opened its gates; and the dis- 
comfited authorities could hardly assemble 2000 men at Lausanne for their 
defence. Already the Swiss troops in great force, were approaching, and 
the fugitive Government was preparing to retire into the neighbouring ter- 
ritory of France, when a new actor appeared on the stage, and the wishes 
of Switzerland were crushed for a long course of years, by the armed inter- 
ference of the First Consul (1). 

Forfible io- On the 4th October, General Rapp, aide-de-camp to NapoMon, 
at Lausanne with the following <proclamation by the French 
coMui. Government: — “Inhabitants of Helvetia ! Swiss blood has flowed 

from the hands of the Swiss. For two years you have exhibited the most de- 
plorable spectacle. Contending factions have alternately possessed themselves 
of power. They have signalized their ephemeral authority by a system of 
partiality which accused at once their weakness and incapacity. You have 
disputed for three years without coming to an understanding. If you are 
abandoned to yourselves, you will massacre each other for three years longer 
without interruption. Your history proves that you can never settle your 
intestine divisions but by the interposition of France. It is true I had in- 
tended not to intermeddle in your affairs. 1 had seen all your different 
administrations seek my advice without following it, and not unfrequently 
abuse my name to the purposes of their interests and their passions; but I 
can no longer remain an unconcerned spectator of the misfortunes which 
are devouring you. I revoke my resolution. I will become the mediator in 
yonr differences ; but my mediation shall be efficacious, and such as suits 
the dignity of the great nation which 1 represent. Five days after the publi- 
cation of the present proclamation the Senate shall assemble at Berne. 
The Government established at that place since the capitulation is dissolved. 
All anthorKies, wherever constituted by it, are at an end. The troops who 
have been in arms for six months shall alone be retained. All the others are 
hereby disbanded, and required to lay down their arms (2).” 
th- snid in This haughty proclamation was a severe blow to the confederate 
thj-'l.Mof'' cliiefs at the moment of triumph; for nearly the whole country 
Awtri.. now arranged themselves under their banners, and, with 

the exception of the Pays de Vaud, Switzerland had unanimously overturned 
the constitution forced upon them by France. The dignity of their conduct 
was equal to its wisdom under this cruel reverse. Disdaining to submit 
to the yoke of the conqueror, and yet sensible of their inability to contend 
with so formidable a state without the aid of more efficient allies, they in- 

(l) Join. XV. I2 j, i^9. Doiu. ix. 30. 38- ('i) Dmn. %. 38* 39. 
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yoked the support of Austria and the other powers, to assert for them the 
independence stipulated by the treaty of Lundville; and finding the Imperial 
Cabinet deaf to their entreaties, still refused to separate, protested against 
the violence by whicb they were menaced, and declared that “ they yielded 
EnfUnd r»- only to force.” They despatched a conlidcntial agent to Paris, who 
in°iaili. addressed himself to the ambassadors of all the other slates, im- 
ploring their assistance. “ Scarcely,” said he to the English Government, 
“ did Switzerland find herself independent than she was desirous of return- 
ing to her ancient institutions, rendered still dearer to her by ber late 
misfortunes. Almost the whole of the country, with unexampled unanimity 
and moderation, threw off the yoke. The aristocratic Cantons renounced 
their exclusive privileges. The new Cantons were left at liberty to form their 
own constitutions. AVho could hare imagined that llonaparte, in defiance of 
the treaty of l.uneville, would have issued such a decree as has just appeared ? 
Is an independent nation to be thus treated? Should he persist in this de- 
termination, and the other powers not interfere, it only remains for us either 
to bury ourselves in the ruins of our houses, though without hope of resist- 
ance, exiiausted as we arc by the colossus who is about to overwhelm us, or 
deba.se ourselves in the eyes of the whole universe. \Vill the govenimenl of 
England, ever so generous, do nothing for us under circumstances which are 
to decide whether we arc still to be ranked among free people? \Ve have 
only men left us. The Kevolution, and spoliations without end, have ex- 
hausted our means. We are without arms, ammunition stores, or money to 
purchase them.” But though all the continental powers warmly participated 
in these feelings, none ventured to give expression to them. England alone 
Oct. io,i»oj. interfered, and, by an energetic note, protested against this sub- 
jugation of a neutral power, in direct violation of the treaty of l.uneville; 
and despatched a confidential agent to the borders of Helvetia to ascertain 
the real state of the country; but finding it impossible to rouse the conti- 
nental powers to any interference in its behalf, they justly deemed it inex- 
pedient to proceed farther at that moment in support of so remote and 
inland a slate (1). All was soon accomplished. Key entered Switzerland 
twenty thousand men, and occupied, without resistance, 
coimir, wiih Solcurc, Zuricli, and Berne; and the scene of violence commenced 
iiiouwcd mcii. by the imposition of a contribution of 000,000 francs on the cities 
which had fallen under the power of the invaders (2). 

The swai The subjugation of Switzerland being resolved on, the tvraniiical 
•ubmit. process was, iiowevcr, earned into eliccl with as much clemency 
and moderation as the circumstances would admit. Ney, to whom the paiuful 
task of completing the conquest of these gallant mountaineers was committed, 
executed his duty with humanity and discretion, lip sent a peremptory 
order to the Diet to dissolve and disband its forces; and supported the man- 
date by the advance of masses, evidently overwhelming, to St.-Gnll, Glams, 
and Schwytz. Yielding to necessity, they ordered their troops to disband, 
and closed their sittings by a touching appeal to posterity, in which they 
protested against the violence by which they bad been oppressed ; and 
bequeathed to happier times the duty of restoring the liberties of their 
country (oj. At the same time they notified to Ney, “that the Diet of Schwytz, 

(1) Par). Hiat. xxxri. Difniirt) ^3^ Ttiis incmor.Tble atitirrw, worlhy 

(3) Join. XT, l30r 1 J5. liuin. ix. 34i 40. Bign. it. Mldr^u of ||„. muniry (»rTrl), was concrivrtl 

377, 378. iothrlollowiujclrnnsj— “TltcDfim. 
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yielding to force, had come to the resolution of separating, inserting, how- 
ever, in the name of all Switzerland, the same reservation for the future 
which it had already made known in its public proelamation (I).” 

Aloys Reding, after the disbanding of the troops, disdained either to fly or 
to make submission, but remained at Schwylz, ready to undertake, in his 
own person, all the responsibility consequent on his patriotic devotion. He 
was soon after arrested, along with his brother the l.andamman of Raden, 
and some other leaders of the confederates, and sent under a strong guard to 
Zurich, from whence, in a short time, he was transferred to the castle of 
Chillon, on the lake ofCeneva, a fortress rendered more interesting in the eyes 
of freedom by his captivity than by the suflerings of the feudal prisoner, over 
whose fate modern genius has thrown an imperishable lustre (2). 
sprrrs of Resistonce being thus rendered hopeless in Switzerland, a Diet of 
&,o.ouo fifty-six Deputies of the Cantons was appointed to meet at Paris, 
DrpSuil\i December following, to deliberate on the formation of a 

•"•rt*. constitution, and receive the law from the First Consul. His con- 
duct and language on this occasion were distinguished by his usual penetra- 
tion and ability, and a most unusual degree of lenity and forbearance; and 
if any thing could have reconciled the Swiss to the loss of their independence, 
it must have been the wisdom and equity on which his mediation was 
founded. 

Drc. lo. “ The situation of your country,” said he to the assembled De- 
putics, “is critical; moderation, prudence, and the sacrifice of 
passion are necessary to save it. I have undertaken, in the face of Europe, 
the engagement to render my mediation eflicacious. I will faithfully dis- 
charge all the duties which that sacred function imposes on me; but that 
which might be diflicult without your concurrence, becomes easy by your 
influence and assistance. Switzerland does not resemble any other country; 
its geographical and topographical situation, the difference of religion, and 
extreme variety of manners which prevail in its various parts, render it an 
exception to all other states. Nature has made your country federative; to 
attempt to conquer it is not the part of wisdom. Circumstances, the spirit of 
past ages, have established among you sovereign and subject people. New 
circumstances, and the spint of a different age, have introduced equality of 
right between all the parts of your territory. Many of your states have been 
governed for centuries by the most absolute democracy; others have fallen 
under the dominion of particular families, and subjects have grown into 
sovereigns. The influence of public opinion in Italy, Savoy, France, and 
Al.sace, which surround yon, have powerfully contributed to the formation 
of these institutions. The disposition of these countries is now changed, and 
yours must undergo a< similar modification. The renunciation of all exclusive 
privileges is at once the wish and the interest of your people. 

“ What your interests require is, i. Equality of rights among the whole 
eighteen Cantons. — 2. .4 sincere and voluntary renunciation of all exclusive 
privileges on the part of the patrician families. — 3. A federative organization, 



tnacb as tlie force of foreign annirs opposes an 
irrcbislilile bar t«i the accoinpUsItinent of tlieir tlu- 
Ises. Hut whtfc thry recognize ihr ncrejwily of .<tnb> 
mUsioii, ibe l)eputie& conjure their couHlItuents not 
for one ukoment to bt'lieve that itcau iwpair their 
right to choobc their own forip of Gorernment } a 
right which they inherit frou) the virtues and 
courage of ibeir ancestors, and U capressly goaraii* 
teed by the treaty of LuneviHa, With this view, 
while they yield lo force, they are resolved to do 



nothing which may impair that precious bequest to 
future generatiuus, or sanction in any degree that 
which other inhabitants of Switzerland accepting 
inch an alleviation, may liave the appeamnee of 
opproviug.'*~*Sre Jomivi, xv. 133; ai»d Dt'uas, 
ix. 57. 

(1) Jom. XV. 137. Dum. ix. SO. Ney's Mem. ii. 
247. 200. 

(2) Duni. ix. 50, 59. 
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wliere every Canlon finds itself arranged according to its language, its reli- 
gion, its manners, its interest and opinion. The Central Government remains 
to be provided for; but it is of much less cousequciicc than the cantonal 
organization. It is impossible to establish uniformity, cither in linauccs, 
army, or civil administration, amongst you. You have never maintained re- 
gular armies, nor had established accredited agents at the courts of the dif- 
ferent governments. Situated on the summit of the mountains which separate 
France, Italy, and Germany, you jiarticipatc in the disposition of all these 
diQ'ercnt countries. Strict neutrality, a prosperous commerce, and family 
administration, can alone secure your interests, or be suited to your wishes. 
Every organization that could 1^ established amongst you hostile to the > 
wishes or interests of Fraucc, would injure you in the most essential par- 
ticulars. 

“ After having addressed you as becomes one of your own citizens, I must 
now use the language lieRtting the Chief Magistrate of two of your most 
powerful neighbours; and I must at once declare, that neither France nor the 
Italian Itepublic will ever suffer a system to lie established amongst you 
calculated to promote the interest of their enemies. The repose and tran- 
quillity of forty millions of men, your immediate neighbours, without whom 
you can neither exist as a state nor subsist as individuals, are also of no small 
weight in the balance of public justice. Let nothing, as concerns them, be 
hostile amongst you; let every thing, on the contrary, be conducive to 
m their interests, and let it continue, as in times past, your first interest, your 
first policy, your first inclination, your first duty, to permit nothing, to leave 
nothing on your territory which, directly or indirectly, can prejudice the 
interests, the honour, or the cause of the French people. It is indispensable, 
not merely that there should exist no sort of disquietude for that portion of 
our territory which is open and , which you cover, but that we should farther 
feel the assurance, that if your neutrality were ever to be violated, your 
interest, not less than your inclination, would lead you to range yourselves 
under the banner of France, rather than in op(>osition to it (1).” 

ShSThi”' Abstracting from the determination here openly announced of 
ptiwipio subjecting Switzerland to the influence, and even government of 
^ibiidu. France, which, however alarming to all the neighbouring powers, as 
chief magistrate of that country, the First Consul was naturally led to desire, 
there can be no doubt that the principles which he here set forth were those 
which the most profound wisdom would have suggested to terminate the dis- 
sentions of which it had so long been the prey. They gave, accordingly, * 
almost as great umbrage to the vehement Republican as the ultra-conservative 
party ; the former deploring the rc-establishmcnt of a federal union, and the 
separate constitution of different Cantons; the latter the formation of a Cen- 
tral Government, under the influence, and subject to the control of France. 

Both parties conducted the debate with much warmth, and tlie greatest 
abilities of France and Switzerland w ere employed in the conference, which 
took place in the Council of State at Paris, in presence of the First Consul (2). 

At length the discussion was terminated by the act of mediation pronounced 
by Napoleon on the 19th February, 1805, which, for the remainder of his 
reign, settled the condition of the Helvetic confederacy. 

By this act Switzerland was divided into nineteen Cantons; tho 
lum'Jnt’S' lesser ones were revived, and theirlimits, re-established as former- 
ly. TheObcrland was restored to Berne ; but the estates of Vaud, Ar- 



Dn" ‘ - i.,- Cj* M iqh 



(1) Tkib. 356, 359. 



(2) Dam. is. 6Sp T2. ioin. xv« 13lt 40. 
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govia, Thurgovia,St.-Gall, and the Tessino, -whichformfirly had been subjected 
to the other Cantons, were elevated to the rank of constituent members of the 
confederacy. Six of the principal Cantons, namely, Fribourg, Berne, Soleure, 
Zurich, and Lucerne, were styled directing Cantons, and the Diet sat, year 
about, at their chief towns ; and for that year the chief magistrate of that Can- 
ton was Landamman of Switzerland. The federal contingent was fixed at 
f 5, 203 men, and 490,507 francs, (L. 20,000). All exclusive privileges were 
abolished, so that the citizen of any one Canton was a denizen of any part of 
the confederacy. All alliances of one Canton with another, or with a foreign 
state, were interdicted. Each Canton sent a deputy to the Diet; but Berne, 
Zurich, Vaud, Argovia, St.-Call, and the Grisons, sent two. The functions of 
the Supreme Council were declared to be; 1. To proclaim war or peace, and 
conclude foreign alliances, which required the consent of three-fourths of the 
Diet ; 2. To fix regulations for foreign commerce, capitulations in foreign ser- 
vices, and the recruiting of soldiers; 3. To levy the contingent, and appoint 
commanders of the armed force, and the foreign ambassadors; 4. To adopt 
measures of external utility, and settle disputes between one Canton and an- 
other. The act concluded in these terms : — “The present act, the result of 
long conferences with enlightened persons, appears to us the best that could 
be devised for the constitution and happiness of the Swiss. As soon as it is 
carried into execution, the French troops shall withdraw. We recognize Hel- 
vetia, as organized by this act, as an independent power, and guarantee the 
federal constitution, and that of each Canton in particular, against the ene- 
mies of the' tranquillity of the state(l).” 

The subsequent dispositions of the First Consul were all dictated by a desire 
to render the foreign yoke then imposed upon the Swiss as light as possible, 
and win the affections of a people whose situation rendered their neutrality 
of more value to France than their allitince. Satisfied with the erection of the 
Valais into a separate republic, which gave him the entire command of the 
Simplon road, Napoleon allowed the Swiss to retain their neutrality, rejected 
all idea of an alliance offensive and defensive, and modified the existing sti- 
pulated contingent of 25,000 men into a levy of sixteen regiments, who were 
taken into the pay of the French Republic. These lenient conditions gave 
universal satisfaction in Switzerland. The Deputies of the Cantons met at 
Fribourg in the beginning of July, under the auspices of Louis 
for thr ,o. d’Affry, designated by Napoleon as the first I.andamman of the con- 
the country, fedcracy, while the presence of Aloys Reding, as Deputy for 
Schwytz, gave testimony to the commencement of the system of fusion whicli 
it was so much his object to establish in all the countries subjected to his do- 
minion, and proved, that if the Swiss were not reconciled to the foreign yoke, 
at least they had abandoned all hope of farther resisting it (2). 



(1) Jnm. XT. 139. l4l. Dum. ix. 70. 73. App. 
333.279. PirccfiJust. 

(2) Jom. XV. 240. 241 . Dum. i*. 73, 75. 

Admirable lagachy with which the 

principle of First Consul discriminated the rao.st 
Kapolcnn's important rc.Ttures in the condition of 
mciisurc in the .Swiss C-inlons, m.ny ho appreciat. 
Ibis respect, pj] ],y following extracts from the 

apeech he dvhviTcd on the formation of the internal 
coiistitutiou of the confederacy The roest.ib* 
lithiuent of the ancient order uf things in the detno' 
cratie Ointuns is tlic Irc.st cenrso which can he 
adopted lx>th for you and me. 'Iliey are the states 
whose peculiar form of government render them lo 
interesting in the eyes of all biimpe; hut for this 
pure democracy, you would exhibit nothing which 



is not to he found elsewhere. Beware of extinguish* 
iug so remarkable a distinction. 1 know well that 
this democratic system of administration has m.Tny 
iiiconveniencest hut it is cstahlished. it ha.s sub* 
sisted for centuries, it spriegs from the circum- 
stances, sitUtitioiit aiMi primitive habits of the pi^ople, 
from the genius of the place, and cannot with safety 
be ahiindnncd. When usage niidsystcniatir opinion 
find themselves in opposition, the Inller must give 
way. You must never take away from a democratic 
society the practical e.xercist: of its privileges. To 
give such exercise a direction consistent with the 
tranquillity of the state, is the part of true puiitical 
wisdom. In ancient Rome the votes were counted by 
classes, and 'hey threw into the last classes the whole 
body of indigent citizens, TVh'ile the first contained 
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ETircra.jit The dignilied conduct of the Swiss patriots, in llie last extremity 
"ftelb™ of their independence, and the necessity to which they reduced the 
wi'E™' First Consul of openly employing force to subdue them, was in the 
highest degree contrary to his wishes, and proved more prejudicial 
to his interests in Europe than any other event which had occurred under his 
government. He had hoped that all necessity for a visible conquest would be 
prevented by one of the factions openly invoking his assistance ; and that thus 
Switzerland would be subjugated as other countries had been, by dividing 
without appearing to do violence to the people. The unaninions expression of 
public detestation which attended the proclamation of the French Constitu- 
tion, and the instant overthrow of the Government which followed the re- 
moval of the French troops, entirely frustrated this insidious design, and 
compelled Napoleon to throw off the mask, and, in direct violation of the 
treaty of Lnndville, openly accomplish the snbjugatiou of the country. This 
violeiit proceeding was not less painfni to the feelings of the jjeople than it 
was alarming to the governments of all the neighbouring states. To see the 
great central fortress of Switzerland, commanding all the passes from France 
into Italy, placed in the hands of so ambitious a ruler, at the very time when 
he was rapidly extending his dominions over the whole peninsula, excited 
the strongest jealousy in all the European Cabinets, while the subjugation of 
the country of William Tell, and the overthrow of Sw iss independence by re- 
pnblican bayonets, awakened deep feelings of commiseration among all to 
whom the name of liberty was dear, and did more to dispel the general fasci- 
nation w hich had attended the government of the First Consul than any cir- 
cumstance which had occurred since his elevation to power. At the same 
time, the indignation of the Dutch was strongly excited by the continued ‘ 
residence of the French troops in their territory, and the heavy load which 
the finding clothing, and paying so large a body of men, imposed on their 
almost ruined Giiances, in direct opposition to the treaty signed, and pro- 
mises held out on occasion of the late change in their government; and the 
conviction became as general as it was painful, that the ambition of France 
was insatiable, and that the establishment of revolutionary governments in the 
adjoining states, only led to a prolongation of the onerous yoke of the Great 
Parent Uepublie (1). 



only a ffw hundred of the most opulent iodivi* 
duaU : hut the |>opalaco wore co»tcut» uitd, aiimsed 
with the solicitation of their votes, did not per* 
ceive the immense dirfcrence in their relative value, 
and that, all put together, they did not e(|ual 
the iidluence of a few of the great patrician fa> 
luilics. 

Since the revolution, you have never cuasod to 
seek your safety iudrpvitdenl of France. Vuur post* 
tiou, your history, in ftnr, common sense, forbid it. 
The iutercstsof defence hindSwilzerland to France; 
those of alluc-k render it of value in the eyes of 
other poweri. The first is |>eroianrnt and emutant ; 
the xccuud depends on fuituiie and |Kiliticai combi* 
uatioii, aud c«u only he truiisieiit in its operation, 
iiwiuerland can never defend its plains but with the 
aid of France, France is open to attach on the .Swiss 
frontier ; .\usiria is not, fur she is covered by the 
bulwark of the Tyrol. I would have gone to war on 
aeroinit of .Switzerland; 1 would have sacrificed an 
hundiTd thousand uicn, rather ttiaii allow it to re- 
main in the hands of (he parly who were at the 
head of the last iiK^urrection, so great is the in* 
ilueiice of its geographical |»osition ujkiu Franco.'* 
^Tumsuss*'), 3dil, 3d7- 

(l) 5ir U. l.iMou's Despatch, Dec. 211, 1902 Pari, 
llisl. xxxvi.1293. 



Honourable As a speciineo of the effect whick 
opmton of these events produced on the liberal 
Jlr. Fov on party in Eurojie, it is sufficient to 
the subject, to ihe speeches of the leaders oi 

the Op[MtsIliuit in the British Parliament— ** The 
French (jovemment, *’ said Mr. Fox, ** was bound 
by Uealy, as well as by every principle of jurtticOk 
to wilhtfraw their troops from Switzerbnd, and to 
leave that country to itMlf, even with the miserable 
goveriiineiit which they had established in it, nitd 
to respect Its independence. Daring their dominion 
in that country, iliey had formed a govrrniiient so 
utterly odious to the people, that the mumeut tbeii^ 
trmips were withdrawn, the iiihahiiants, by an iiv- 
surrection founded on the truest principles of Jus- 
tice, rose and overturned it, Thu French (iovern* 
ment interfered to restore it, and bad as the system 
was, the inaoucr of their iinerferiug to n'slnrc it 
wa«, if poNfible, still worse, 'lliis violent avl of in- 
Jiuticr, no man c.in contemplate with more indfgua* 
tiuii than myself. 

Aiidun the “ The coiiduct of Fraiiee, with res- 
trcaiKirni idpeil to lIuHmid, afTurds a sItU more 
floUaittl. )iiioler.ihIeiiiiit.inceorii<Justicv. U'eru 
I iiMster of the lUO of colours, and could paint with 
skill, I would lake itic darkest to delineate the con- 
duct of France towards that tVepubiic. Itcertalaly has 
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Wiile the conlincnt of Europe was agitated by these important 
events, and presaged, in the rapid strides of the First Consul 
Till. prrt«i. towards universal dominion, the approaching renewal of the war, 
England was tasting, with unalloyed satisfaction, the blessings and the tran- 
quillity of peace. She had given the most unequivocal proof of the sincerity 
of her confidence in the honour of France in permitting the vast armament 
of Le CIcrc to proceed unmolested to the West Indies; and had beheld, 
with pain, indeed, but without opposition, the successive new-modelling of 
the Batavian, Cisalpine, Ligurian, and Valaisan Itepublics, under the autho- 
rity of the First Consul, and the annesation of Piedmont, Parma, and Pla- 
centia to his dominions or those of his subject states. On occasion only of the 
overthrow of Helvetic independence her ministers presented an energetic 
note to the French Government, complaining of that breach of the European 
liberties; but finding their remonstrances not supported by the other powers, 
they prudently desisted from any more efficacious interference in their 
behalf (I ). Secure in her insular position and maritime strength, she beheld 
with uneasiness, but without apprehension for her own independence, the 
successive additions to the jiower of France; and deemed herself not called 
upon to interfere actively in continental affairs till the powers more imme- 
diately interested were prepared to second her efforts by efficacious aid. 

During this brief period of national repose, the industry and 
l’nirrir.». finances of the country prospered in a most extraordinary degree; 
and Great Britain literally reaped at the same time the cxcite- 
incnt of war with the commerce and tranquillity of peace. As 
her statesmen did not deem it safe to make any considerable reduction in the 
national establishments while the power of France was so formidable, the 
lassitude arising from a diminished government expenditure was hardly ex- 
perienced : an extensive paper currency maintained the prices and activity 
of war, while the opening of the continental ports brought into her harbours 
the extended commerce of peace, and rendered her commercial cities the 
emporium ofthe civilized world. Her exports and importsrapidly increased; 
the cessation oftheincome tax conferred comparative afUuenceon the middling 
classes; agriculture, sustained by continued high prices, shared in the general 
prosperity ; the sinking fund, relieved in some degree from the counteracting 
influence of annual loans, attracted universal attention ; while the revenue, 
iindertbeinfluenceof so many favourable circumstances, steadily augmented, 
and the national exigencies were easily provided for, without any addition 



been worse treated by ber than any oiher coantry 
whaterrr. Holland has not only suffered all the 
unavoidable evils of war, but when peace caioe, to 
turn that couiitr}'« in defiance of a positive treaty 
witb France, into a depdt for French troops, fur the 
Uterr purpose of putting the Dutch to the expense 
*of uuiiitaiuing tbctn, was an act uo less despicable 
'for its meanness ib.m liulerul for its atrocity. 

I/isf. xxxvi. H46. 1450. 

(l) ** llis Majesty bus received with deep regret 
the address of tiin F'irst Consul to the Helvetic 
people, published by authority in the Moniteur of 
October I. His Majesty most Sincerely laments the 
-convulsions to which the Swiss (»iutons have for 
some time past been exposed ; but he ran consider 
their lute rxrriions in no other light them as the 
lawful efforts of a brave and generous people to re- 
cover their ancient laws and guveninieut, and to 
procure the rrvcstsblishmcnl of a system w hich ex- 
perience has demonstrated not only to be favourable 
to the uialmcoance of their domestic happiucss, bat 



to be perfectly consistent with the tranquillity and ^ 
security nf other powers. 

** The Cantons of Switzerland anquestionobly 
possess, in the same degree us any other power, the 
right of regulating their owu intenial concerns; 
and this right has, iu the present instance, been ex- 
pressly guaranteed tolhe Swiss nation by the treaty 
of I.undville, by the French Government, conjointly 
with the other |K>wers who were parties to that eo- 
g:igeineut. His Majesty has no other desire lliun 
that the people of Switzerland, who now appear to 
be so generally united, should be left at liberty to 
settle their own internal government without the 
iuterposition of any foreign powers; and wiili what- 
ever n*grel he may have perused the late proclama- 
tion of the French Government, he is yet unwilling 
to believe that they will further attempt to control 
that independent nation in the exercise of their un- 
doubted rights. Load Hawkisscay's Aufe fu 
M. Otto, Oct. 10, ld02— Paff. Hfft. xxxvi. 1291. 
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to the burdens of the people. So wide spread was the enthusiasm occasioned - 
by this bright gleam of prosperity, that even sagacious practical men were 
carried away by the delusion ; and the only apprehension expressed by the 
moneyed classes was, that the sinking fund would extinguish the debt too 
rapidly, and capital, left without any secure investment, be exposed to the 
risk and uncertainty of foreign adventure (f). 

Fiunri.i Inder the influence of such favourable circumstances, the per- 
deuiii. nianent revenue of Great Britain steadily increased, while the 
public expenditure was rapidly diminished. In the year IKI)2, indeed, the 
efleet of the great war expenses, which the unsettled state of the negotiation 
prior to the signing of the delinitivc treaty made it impossible to reduce, 
rendered a considerable national expenditure necessary ; but in the succeed- 
ing year the full benefit of pacific reduction was experienced. In the former 
year the current annual expenditure was, independent of the interest of the 
debt, L.29,(i!)3,0fl0, and the receipt I..56,5<i8,000. In the latter, the receipt 
had risen to L.. '50,009,000, and the expenditure, without the interest of debt, 
fallen to L. 28,298, 000 (2). The financial operations of both years were on a 
scale of unparalleled magnitude, from the extent of the floating debt which 
was funded, and loans contracted to meet the winding up of the war, which 
produced a receipt and expenditure in each of nearly eighty millions from 
the public treasury ; but, excepting these extraneous sums, the aspect of the 
national resources was in the highest degree satisfactory. The sinking fund . 
was rapidly and steadily absorbing the debt, and afforded the prospect of 
extinguishing the whole national encumbrances, great as they were, at no 
distant period (3]. 



And offblp* (l) It W33 stated hy the Chancellor of the Exchequer in hlf place in Enillament, that the 
raat value of Briltih produce und manuficturea exported in the year 1803 waa little shoit 
of L.50»000.000. being an increase of L.8.000.U00 above the year preceding i gnd the shipping entering 
the port of London in the years 1801 and 1803 were as follows : 

Btrrisii. FoaitGN. 



Ships. 


Tons. 


Men. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Men. 


1763 


418,631 


23,096 


3385 


453,667 


30,389 


2459 


574,700 


33,743 


1649 


217,117 


10,566 



Thus indicating that the return of pence had redooed too half ibe Foreign shipping in the port of 
Londou, and added a half to the British. ~ Pari. lUti. xxxvi. 1137. 



Porter’s Pari. Tables, I. p. 1, 

Comparison ( 3 ) Tb« ways and means and ex* 
o/fhe income p«aditare for those two years stood 

and i8o3. Expenditure. 1802> 



Ordinary L.29i69S,008 

Intereslordebltfuiidedond unfunded, 19.855.588 

Exrhequn* Billa, 28. 893.8 1 5 

Sinking Fund 6,1 14,033 



L.79,55S,«36 



The interest of the debt, fnndefl ami imrumled, 
was L. 19.855. 588; and the produce <if the sinking 
fund 1..6.1H.033. [Porter’s Purl. T.iMra, i. Purl. 
Hist, xxxvi. 446- and .\mi. Reg. 1803, 588. App. 
to Cliron. 

U'ars and Means. 

Ordinary Income, L.33.368,I49 

I-oaii, 27.550,440 

Exchequer Bills 17.094,653 



L.81. 013.251 



The unfunded debt fondeJ this year amounted to 
1..23. 892.815. which explains the dirTefcnce be« 
twecu the supply und expenditure. 



Expenditure 1803> 

Current,. ' L.28.398.36A 

Iiilercstof funded and unfunded debt, 20,099.864 

Sinking fund. ........ 0.494.694 

Paid Exchequer Bills 17il94,198 



t.72.687.123 



ff^ap and Means. 

Revenue L.38.609.393 

laian, 11.960.523 

Exchequer Bills, 30,481 130 



I..71.051.045 



The rapid growth and .steady .ipplication of the 
sinking fund was the subject of «lesenred congratu- 
talious to the country, l>nib by the Cbaneellur of the 
Exchequer ami Mr, Pill. They calculated thot it 
would extinguish the whole existing debt in forty- 
five years; and tne celerity of its increase, com- 
p,ired with that of the interest of ibe debt, might 
be judged of by the fact, that when it wos Tint in- 
stituted, iu 1784, Its |irodacc annoalty was otie-teiiUi 
of Uic interest; whereas iu 1803 tl had risen to a 
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ciuMior But these flattering prospects were of short duration. Independ- 
’ wi.'ich'g°>. cnt of the increasing jealousy with which the British Government ' 
beheld the continental encroachments of Napoleon, and whichn^ 
tnnoi. pidly communicated itself to all classes of the English people, se- 
veral causes of irritation grew up between the rival governments, which first 
weakened and at last destroyed their good understanding. The detail of these 
causes is fraught with the highest historical interest. The fate of the world 
has depended on the results to which they led. 
it'lhr'Fim brst of these subjects of irritation was the asperity with which 
tiTi-TiIsu'.h Government and acts of the First Consul were canvassed in the 
' English newspapers. Not only did several French journals, pub- 

lished in London, in particular that of Peltier and the “ Courrier Frangais de 
Londres,” comment with great severity on his proceedings, but almost all 
the English journals, following the bent of the public mind, discanted, in the 
most unmeasured terms, on his continual encroachments in Continental Eu- 
rope. To Napoleon, who was accustomed only to the voice of adulation, and 
heard nothing in the enslaved journals of his own country but gracefully 
turned flattery, these diatribes were in the highest degree painful, and not 
the less so, probably, because the charges which they contained in regard to 
his foreign aggressions were more easily silenced by authority than answered 
by argument. Me therefore caused his minister at the court of London to 
remonstrate warmly against these articles (1), and concluded by soliciting, 

“ 1. Tliat the English Government should adopt the most effectual measures 
to put a stop to the unbecoming and seditious publications with which the 
newspapers and writings printed in England are filled. 2. That the indi- 
viduals specified in the undersigned list should be sent out of Jersey. 5. That 
Georges and his adherents should be transported to Canada. 4. That, in 
order to deprive the evil-disposed of every pretext for disturbing the good 
understanding between the two Governments, it should be recommended to 
the princes of the House of Bourbon, af present in Great Britain, to repair to 
Warsaw. S. That such of the French emigrants as still think proper to wear 
the orders and decorations belonging to the ancient Government of France, 
be required to quit the territory of the British empire (2). 

Of these extravagant demands, which proved that Napoldon understood as 
little the action of a free government as he did the relative situation of P’rance 
and England treating on a footing of perfect equality, it is sullicient to ob- 
serve, that it has excited the indignation even of the French historians who 



tilird of tKe thrn existing debt. It will hereafter 
ajipcar that wlien it was broken ujion in I8l3, it 
wa« producing more lhan half the inlereat of llm 
debt ; and that if it had hern let alone, it would have 
extingwished the whole debt existing at the cuiitlu- 
aion of the war before the year 1840 -— See Porter's 
P^ri. Tables, i. 1, and Pad. Deb. xxxtri. 1137-1130. 
M. Otto’s (I) “ I'l‘c greatest of all injuries,*’ 
note on this said M. Otto, *' is that which leitds to 
subject. debase a foreign GoYenunent, nr to 
excite within its territory civil and religious com- 
mglinns ; and llie most derided of nil protecliuna 
.is that which places niidcr the safeguard of the 
laws men who seek not only to disturb the po- 
litical tr.Tnquillity of Kuropc, but even, to dis- 
solve the first bands of society. This is not o ques- 
liou concerning some paragraphs which, through 
the inadverteiiro of an editor, might have been 
accidentally inserted in a public print, but a qaes 
tinn of a dee|i and continued system of defama- 
tion, directed not only against the chief of the 
FretHdi Repoblic, but all its constituted authorities 



-^against the whole nation^reptesented by tbeso 
libelirn in the most odious and degrading lenns. 
These observations arc still mure applicable to a 
class of foreign calumniators, who appear to avail 
themselves of ihO asylum offered in Kiigland only 
for the purpose of the belter gratifying llicir hatred 
aguinst Friince, and undermining the foundalinti.s of 
peace. It is not merely by iiiSuUitig and seditious 
writings, evidently publisbed with a view locircu.- 
lalion in France, but by other incendiary papers 
distributed through the maritime departments, in 
order to induce the evil-disim^t-d or weak inhabi- 
tants to resist the conclusion of the coucordats, that 
these implacable euriuies of France routimie to 
exercise hostilities and provoke the just indign-stion 
of the French Government nnd people. Not a doubt 
can exist of these writings having been com^iosed 
Olid circulated by Georges and the former bishojis 
of France.”— Porf. Utst. xxxvi. |270. 

(3) M, Otto’s note, .Aug. 17, 1802. PaH. Ilist« 
xxxvb 1270. Norv.ii.33if 236* 
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iniisiixion are most friendly to his cause. “ It was nearly the same thing,” 
thr."«cn‘in says his eloquent apologist, Norvins, “ to propose to Great Britain 
Fnincc lutif. sacrifice of its constitution, as to insist upon its abandoning the 
two pillars of its freedom, the liberty of the press, and the privilege of habeas 
corpus. Such a demand was in the highest degree imprudent on the part of 
the First Consol, as it necessarily rendered him odious to the English people. 
Such language might have been used to the Cisalpine or Ligurian Republics, 
the creations of his hands : but it was wholly unsuitable to an independent 
power like England : and although that language was but the expression of 
disunion which already existed between the two Governments, yet it was 
extremely imprudent to make it known in adiplomatic communication to the 
whole of Europe (1).” • 

The British Government replied to this extraordinary requisition in dig- 
nified but courteous language (2). They answered specifically each of the 
charges advanced by the French Government, and concluded with observ- 
ing, “ His Majesty is sincerely disposed to adopt every measure for the pre- 
servation of peace which b consistent with the honour and independence of 
the country, and the security of its laws and constitution. But the French 
Government must have formed a most erroneous judgment of the disposition 
of the British nation, and the character of its Government, if they have been 
taught to expect that any representation of a foreign power will ever induce 
them to consent to a violation of those rights on which the liberties of the 
people of this country are founded (3).” 

No farther diplomatic correspondence took place on this subject, but soon 
after, to remove all grounds for complaint on the part of the First Consul, a 
prosecution was instituted by the Attorney-General against Peltier, for one 
of the most vehement of his articles against the French Government. This 



(l> Norv. ii. 23T. S38. 

Answer miide (3) ** It cannot be denied," they 
to M. Oito by observed, “,thol some improper and 
tbe British iudeceot pmrarraphs acainslthc Co* 
overnmen . Qf pfsnce have appeared, 

both in the En^clish newspapers and the French 
journals published in London s but they have not 
been published under the authority of the British 
Government, uor arc they any ways responsible for 
their contents His majesty neither can nor will, in 
cotisequeoce of any representation or menace from 
a forei^ power, make any concession which may 
be in the smallest dej-ree dangerous to the liberty 
of the press, as secured by the coustitution of this 
country. This liberty is justly dear to fcvery British 
sa)^ect; the coustitution admits of no preyious 
restraiuls upon publications of 'any description : 
but there exist judicatures wholly independent of 
the executive, ca)>able of taking cognizance of fuch 
piiblicalions as the law deems criminal; and they 
may investigate and punish not only libels against 
the Governiuetit and magistracy of this kingdom, 
but those refleciiiig on the individuals iu whose 
bands the ndministration of foreign Govcrnmciita is 
placed. The British Govcrnmeol is perfectly willing 
to affurtl to the French Government all the mcaits of 
puiiii^hing tbe authors of any writings which they 
may deem defamatory, which they themselves 
|>os»ess; but they never can consent to new -model 
their laws, or to change their coustitution, to gratify 
the wishes of any foreign power. If the French 
Government are disaatisfied with our laws on tbe 
•object of UbeU, they may punish the venders or 
distributors of such writings as they deem defama- 
tory ID their own country, or incifease, by additional 
penal regnlaliom, the risk of their circuUtioo 
within their own bonods. 

V. 



** With respect to the removal of the persons 
considered obnoxious to the French Goveniment 
from the British dominions, his Majesty has no 
desire that the princes of the House of Bourbou 
should continne to reside in this country, if they 
are disposed or can be induced to quit it : but be 
feels it to be inconsisteat with his honour and with 
his sense of justice to withdraw from them the right 
of hospitality, as long as they conduct ibemsth'cs 
peaceably and quietly, and unless some charge can 
be substantiated of their attempting to disturb the 
peace which subsists between tbe two OoTominents. 
The emigrants in Jersey, most of whom are there 
chiefly iu consequence of the cheapness of provi* 
siohs, had removed, or were removing, previous to 
M. Otto's note. If any of them can Le shewn, fay 
reasonable evidence, to hare distributed papers on 
the coast of France with the view of di.sturbing the 
Government, and of ioduciog the people to resist the 
new Church Eslahlishmeut, his Majesty will deem 
hiimelf jusiiBed in taking measures to compel them 
to leave the country. Mr.-isures are in contempla- 
tion, and will be taken, for removing Gcurges and 
his udhereuts from hi.s Majesty's European domt* 
nious. There are few, if any. of the French rmi'. 
grants who continue to wenr the decorations of the 
ancient government i it might he more prudent if 
they all abstained from doing so; but the French 
Gbverumeut cannot expect that his Majesty will 
commit so harsh an oct as to send them out of the 
country on that arconot."— Lord HAWsasBuav’s 
A'otf, 17th Augiirt, 1803, Pari. Hitt, xxxvi. 1374, 
1376. 

(8) Lord Hawkesbury’s Note, Ang. 17, 1802. 
Pari. Hist, xxxvi. 1377. 
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Tri.i ot prosecution, which, in the excited state of the public mind on the 
subject of France, awakened the most intense interest, gave occa- 
Fim coimii. sioQ to a splendid display of eloquence on the part of the accused 
from Sir James Mackintosh, who then lirst gave public proof of those great 
abilities which his f^indiciai GalUcce and lectures on constitutional law bad 
long made known to a more limited circle. Peltier was found guilty; but the 
subsequent breaking out of war between the two countries prevented his 
being brought up to receive judgment (t). 
w.rortii. The war of journals continued with redoubled vehemence on 
Eali' on'wii. *1*® Channel, as events succeeded calculated to call 

•id.-.. forth mutual complaints; and several articles in the Monitenr, of 
the most hostile character, bore evident marks of the First Consul’s compo- 
sition. The French incessantly urged the execution of “ the treaty of 
Amiens, the whole treaty of Amiens, and nothing but the treaty of Amiens;” 
loudly complained that the Itritish Government had not evacuated Alexan- 
dria, Malta, and the Cape of Good Hope, as stipulated in that instrument; 
and declared that the French people would ever remain in the attitude of 
Minerva, with a helmet on her head and a spear in her hand. TheF.nglish 
answered, that the strides made by France over Continental Europe since the 
general pacilication, and their menacing conduct towards the British posses- 
sions, were inconsistent with any intention of preserving peace, and rendered 
it indispensable that the securities held by them for their own independence 
should not be abandoned. This recriminatory warfare was continued with 
equal zeal and ability on the opposite sides of the Channel : loud and fierce 
defiances were uttered by both parties; and it soon became manifest, from 
the temper of the people, not less than the relations of their Governments, 
that the contest could be determined only by the sword (2). 

In truth it was not merely from the continental acquisitions of France, 
great as they had been since the peace, that the British Government con- 
ceived apprehensions of the impossibility of long maintaining friendly terms 
with that power. Other circumstances nearer home indicated a determina- 
tion in the First Consul to resume the contest at no distant period, and render 
the places evacuated by the treaty of Amiens, the outposts from which hosti- 
lities were to be directed against their vital interests. The continued stay of 
a large French force in Holland, in defiance of express treaty; the gradual 
accumulation of troops on the shores of the Channel and on the frontiers of 
Uaiiovcr, indicated any thing rather than a pacific disposition, and menaced 
Eti^man England in the quarters where she ‘was most easily assailable. At 
®**'*'® •ime, the mission of Colonel Sebastiaiii to Egypt and Sy- 
ria, iti October, 1802, for purposes evidently of a warlike character, 
and the minute and elaborate military report which he laid before the First 
Consul on his return, proved that so far from having abandoned the idea of 
conquest on the banks of the Nile, he was prepared to resume it on the first 
convenient opportunity (3j. Inllucnccd by these circumstances, and the evi- 



(1) Ann. nng. 1803, p. 310. 

(2) Dtiui ix. I0t(. Non*, it, 23S, 241. Ann. 
Re};. 1803, 246. 

(3« It uppran from Colonrl .Srba^tinnl’s Report 
that he eintuirked on the 16th .September at Toulon, 
ond after vtAtling Tripoli, arrived at Alexandria on 
kha lOth October. *M cnmmiinieiit«-d/' n.iys be, 
the Ivnclixii r.oimnander there the order of the 
Hinixier of Foreign .\rfairx to demimd a speedy 
eyflciialion, and the cxemtiou of the treaty of 
Amien.s. Geuerai i^luart told me that the evacuatton 
of the place would shortly be effected ; and when 



i inxi.stetl for a more .sperific nnsucr, he declared 
that he had no orders from bis court to quit 
.\lexAiidria, a.id th.>t he believed hr should winter 
there.** He iniiiutelv c.xainim'd the fortincatiiins of 
Alexandria, and all llic neighbouring forts; after, 
ward.', visited taiiro, under au escort <»f Gve hun- 
dred uieii ; traversed Cpper £p} |>t the 

Cal.iravts, .*1110 returncu by St.*Jeuu d'.Vcre and tbc 
Ionian Islands to France, with specific iiifonralioB 
a.s to the military' ond pulitical slate rd the coua. 
irfes he hid visited, ami Ihcir respective di>posL 
tious toward* France ami England. The First Cou. 
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dent demonstration of an insatiable ambition which the conduct of France to 
Italy and Switzerland alTorded, the Fnglish Government sent orders to delay 
the evacuation of Malta, Alexandria, and the Cape of Good Hope, which they 
had not only resolved on, but in part commenced (1), and openly declared 
their resolution to retain these important stations till some satisfactory expla- 
nation was obtained of the French movement (2). 

This resolution of the Cabinet of St. -James’s immediately gave rise to an 
angry diplomatic correspondence between the tw'o Governments; but instead 
of quoting these ollicial documents, it is more important to give the substance 
of the famous interview which the First Consul had with lx>rd Whitworth, the 
English ambassador at Paris, on the 21st February, 1803, which is so descrip- 
tive of the character of that extraordinary man as to be one of the most valu- 
able documents of history. “ He placed,” says that nobleman in his account 
of the interview transmitted the day following to his own Government, “in 
the very first rank our not evacuating Egypt and .Malta, as we were bound by 
pio.'i7no?‘ treaty to have done. In this,” said he, “no consideration on 
earth shall make me acquiesce. Of the two, I would rather see you 
tion wiih in possession of the faubourg St. -.\ntoine than .Malta. The abuse 
wirth. thrown out against me in the English public prints is vexatious, 
but not of so much consequence, not so mischievous as what appears in the 
French papers published in London. .My irritation against England is daily 
increasing; because every wind which blows from England brings nothing 
but enmity and hatred against me. If 1 had felt the smallest inclination to 
take Egypt by force, I might have done it a month ago, by sending twenty- 
five thousand men to Aboukir, who would have possessed themselves of the 
whole country, in defiance of the four thousand British in Alexandria. In- 
stead of that garrison being a means of protecting Egypt, it only furnishes me 
with a pretence for invading it. I shall not do so, however 1 may wish to 
possess it as a colony, because I do not think it worth the chance of a war, 
in which I might possibly be considered as the aggressor, and by which I 
should lose more than I should gain; since, sooner or later, Egypt must 
belong to France, either by the falling to pieces of the Turkish empire, or by 
some arrangement with the Porte. 

“ What have I to gain by going to war? A descent upon your coast is the 
only means of olfence 1 possess; and that I am determined to attempt, and 



till thought it lo little neceiuury to disguise kis 
designs, that be pahilshed the Report, which U 
very long and elabnrale, in the Moniieur; and it 
was particularly obserroble that Sebaatiani ussured 
all the ('.hristians from whom be received depula* 
lions in Egypt and Syria "of the frinidthip and 
protection of the First Consul/* Tbe Report con* 
eluded wilb a detailed statement of all the British 
troops in kgypt, and llte res]>ective forces of the 
Turks and native chiefs.— See the w.hole Report in 
Part. Hist xixrii. 1350. 1359. 

(l) britich dedaratiou. Park Hist, xxxvi. 1332» 
1383. 

As decisive evtdenre thot in aatuinn 1302< and 
anterior lo the manifestation of tbe First Consul's 
ambitions designs in Europe, the briiisb Govern* 
meiil was sincere in its inlenliou to execute tbe 
treaty of Amiens, it Is sufficient to refer to the 
testimony of the French historians. "England,** 
says General Malthieu Duiius, ** notwilhstaiiding 
its regret at seeing the key of the Levant and the 
East Indies slip from its grasp, vras making prepa* 
rations fur receiving in the fortresses of .Malta the 
Fteapolitan troops, who, t>y tbe treaty of Amiens, 
were to form its garrison for o year. Such, indeed, 



was their sincerity, that the foreign troops were 
actually disembarked .ind well received. From tbe 
15lh to tbe 20lh September, at the periods fixed by 
the treaty, orders were in like manner transmitted 
for tbe evoruation of Alexandria by tbe British 
troops, and the surreuder of tbe Cape of Good Hope 
to tbe Dutch forces.” General Dondas and ^ir Roger 
Curtis bad received positive orders fur the surrender 
of the Cape, with all il.'» dependencies, to the Dutch 
forces. Tbe best understanding prevailed between 
the troops of the two nations. The 1st January, 
1803, was fixed for the Gnat evacuntion ; and the 
English troops had actually commenced their em* 
bara ation, and were half on iKiard, when, on tbe 
eveoiiig of the 8 1st of Decctuher, a vessel airived, 
whirb had left Plymouth on tbe 3Ut Oclohor, with 
orders to stop the lession of the colony. The Hritish 
h.id only Glty-uiiie men at that time in the town; 
tho Dutch garrison was uDoen hundred strong ; aud 
the British troops were eight miles distant whru 
this uneiperird intelligcucc arrived.—DuHAS, ix« 
01,120.131. 

(2) See the documents in Purl. Hist, xxxvj. 1257, 
1297. 
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put myself at its head. But can you suppose that, after having gained the 
hciglit on which I stand, I would risk my life and reputation in so hazardous 
an undertaking, unless compelled to it by absolute necessity. 1 know that 
the probability is that 1 myself and the greatest part of the expedition will go 
to the bottom. There are an hundred chances to one against me, hut lam 
determined to make the attempt; and such is the disposition of the troops, 
that army after army will be found ready to engage in the enterprise. 

“ France, with an army of -480,000 men, to w Inch amount it is to he imme- 
diately completed and ready for the most desperate enterprise, and Kngland 
with a fleet which has rendered her the mistress of the seas, and which 1 shall 
not be able to rival for ten years, might, by a good understanding, govern 
the world, and by their strife overturn it. If I had not felt the enmity of the 
British Oovernment on every occasion since the peace of Amiens, there is 
nothing I would not have done to prove my desire to conciliate. Participation 
in indemnities, as well as influence on the continent; treaties of commerce; 
in short, any thing that would have testilicd conlidencc. Nothing, however, 
has been able to overcome the hostility of the British Government; and thence 
wcarc now come to the point — Shall we have peace or war? To preserve 
peace, the treaty of Amiens must he fulfilled, the abuse in the public prints 
suppressed or kept widiin due bounds, and the protection openly given to 
my bitterest enemies. If you desire war, it is only necessary to say so, aud to 
refuse to fullil the treaty. I have not chastised the Algerines, from my un- 
willingness to excite the jealousy of other powers; but I hope that the time 
will come when England, Hussia, and France will feel that it is for their 
interest to destroy such a nest of robbers, aud force them to livc,hy cultivat- 
ing their lands rather than plunder. 

“ Peace or war depends on Malta. It is in vain to talk of Piedmont and 
Switzerland. They are mere trifles, and must have been foreseen when the 
treaty was going forw ard. You have no right to speak of them at this time of 
day. I do not pretend to say this mission of Colonel Sebasliani was merely 
commercial. It was rendered necessary, in a military point of view, by your 
infraction of the treaty of Amiens (I).” 
ju^ch. », jjjjj. energetic and highly characteristic conversation was not of a 
calculated to diminish the alarm of the British Government, 
botinidr.. or allay the hourly increasing irritation in the two countries. The 
result was, that the English Cabinet openly gave orders for the assembling of 
forces; and on the 8lh March, a message from the King to both Houses of 
Parliament announced, that “ as very considerable military preparations are 
carrying on in the ports of Trance and Holland, his Majesty has judged it 
expedient to adopt additional measures of precaution for the security of his 
dominions. Though the preparations to which his Majesty refers are avowedly 
directed to colonial service, yet as discussions of great importance arc now 
subsisting between his Majesty aud the French Government, this communi- 
cation has been deemed necessary.” This message was received with the most 
animated feelings of patriotism by both Houses of Parliament. Mr. Fox, 
whose clo(|ucucc had so often been exerted in palliating the conduct of 
concurred in the address in answer, which passed both 
unt,rr>al(]r Houses without a single dissenting voice ; and every thing announ- 
Ibr Govern- ced a degree of unanimity in the farther prosecution of the war 
unknown in its earlier stages. A few days afterwards the militia 
was called out. Ten thousand additional men were voted for the navy; and 



(I) Pari. Uist. xuvi. 1397, 139$. 
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M.rch 10 . preparations were made in the principal harbours of the kingdom 
for the most vigorous hostilities. These measures were immediately met by 
corresponding menaces on the part of France ; and every thing breathed hosti- 
lity and defiance in the two countries (1). Lord Nelson was intrusted with 
the command of the Mediterranean fleet. Lord Keith set out for Plymouth. 
Sir Sidney Smith received orders to put to sea with a squadron of observation. 
A hot press took place in the Thames. Sixteen ships of the line were instantly 
put in commission; the public ardour rose to the highest pitch; and England 
resumed her arms' with a degree of enthusiasm exceeding even that with 
which she had iaid them aside (2). 

March II. These hostile preparations speedily led to a second and still more 
violent ebullition on the part of the First Consul. In a public court at the 
Tuileries, held a few days after the King’s message had been communicated 
to him, he publicly addressed Lord Whitworth in the following terms : — 
fr»T"hiiVmion ** determined to go to war. tVe have already fought for 

whii years. I suppose you want to fight for fifteen years more, 

worth'. “ The English wish for war; but if they are the first to draw the 
sword, I shall be the last to put it into the scabbard. They have no respect 
for treaties. Henceforth they must be shrouded in black crape. Wherefore 
these armaments? Against whom these measures of precaution? I have not a 
single ship of the line in the harbours of France; but if you arm, 1 shall arm 
also. If you insist upon fighting, I shall fight also. You may destroy France, 
but never intimidate it. If you would live on terms of good understanding 
with us, you must respect treaties. Wo to those who violate them ; they will 
answer for the consequences to all Europe.” This violent harangue, rendered 
still more emphatic by the impassioned gestures with which it was accom- 
pauied, induced the English ambassador to suppose that the First Consul 
would so far forget his dignity as to strike him ; and he was deliberating with 
himself as to what he should do in the event of such an insult being oflered to 
the nation which he represented, when Napoldon retired, and delivered the 
assembled ambassadors of Europe from the pain they experienced at wit- 
nessing so extraordinary a scene (3). 

This vehement exposure of hostile disposition produced an ex- 
J^^r“t“2*''30''dinary sensation both in England and Europe. In the former, 
of fram-.. jjy tj,e indignation it excited, and the ardent desire to revenge the 
slight thus publicly put upon the national honour, in the person of its ambas- 
sador : in the latter, by the clear evidence which it afforded of the impossibility 
of amicable terras being any longer preserved between the rival powers. 
Couriers, despatched the same night to every court in Europe, immediately 
made known generally the conflict that was approaching ; and diplomacy was 



(l) M. TiiTIryrand, In answer to tHe message of 
the EnglUh King^drew np the following note, which 
** was delivered to the British Ambassador t— 

I • iritis Britannic M^esiy, in hi.t message, means 
to speak of the expedition of llelvneulays, all Uie 
world kiutws that it is destined for Aioerica, and was 
on the point of sailing; but in consequence of that 
message its orders are coontermaiided. 

3. If we do not receive satisfactory explanations 
respecting these armaments in hngl.ind ; and if they 
oetusliy take place, it is natural that the First Consul 
sheoUl march 20 000 men into Hulhincl, when that 
country is nametl in the King’s message. 

8. These troops being once in the country, it is 
nattirai that they should fnriii an encarepmeut on 
the borders of Hanover ; and that additional bodies 
of troops should join them. 



4. It is nej^ural that the First Consul should order 
several camps to be formed at Calais, and on diffo- 
reut points of the coasts. 

5. It is likewise in ibe nature of things that the 
First Consul, who was on the point of evacnaliog 
Switzerland, should be under the necessity of coa« 
tinning a French army in that country. 

6. it is also the natural consequence of all this 
that the Fint Consul should send a fresh force into 
Italy, to occupy, In case of necessity, the position of 
Turentum. -S ^ Pari. Hisl. xxxvi. 1809. 

(2) rarl. nut. xxxvi. mu, 1180. Duxq. ik. l88, 
Hs- Ann. Reg, 1803. 

(3) Lord bitworth’s Despatch, March 14, 1803* 
Pari. Hist, xxxvi. I3l0. h'orv. ii. 249. Duia. ix. 
1C3. 164. 
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soon as active in endeavouring to contract alliances as military energy in 
forwarding warlike preparations. General Duroc was forthwith despatched 
by the First Consul to Berlin, and Colonel Colbert to St.-Petersburg, to 
endeavour to rouse the Northern Powers to re-assert tlie principles of the 
armed neutrality, and join in the league against Great Britain; but these 
potentates had already concerted measures, on occasion of the meeting they 
bad at Memel in the preceding year, to settle the matter of German indem- 
nities, and refused to interfere in the contest. At the same time he put the 
army on the war footing; ordered the immediate levy of an hundred and 
twenty thousand men; reinforced the troops both in Holland and Italy; 
declared Flushing and .4ntwerp in a state of siege; commenced the formation 
of the great arsenals which were afterwards constructed in the Scheldt; 
hastened his naval preparations with the most incredible activity ; and 
already directed those numerous corps to the shores of the Channel, which, 
under the name of the Army of England, were so seriously to menace the 
independence of Great Britain. The flame spread to every heart; patriotic 
feeling was roused to the highest pitch in France as w'ell as in England ; and 
never was war commenced with more cordial approbatien on the part of the 
people of both countries (1). 

Note ia n< To these intemperate sallies on the part of the First Consul the Bri- 
li^aTuw- tish Government contented itself with replying, through the medium 
Minister for Foreign Affairs : “ His Majesty has the most sin- 
lao]. ' cere desire that the treaty of Amiens should be executed in as com- 
plete a manner as possible; but it is impossible for him to consider that treaty 
as founded on principles different from those which have been invariably ap- 
plied to every other treaty or convention, namely, that they were negotiated 
with reference to the actual state of possession of the different parties, and 
to the treaties or public engagements by which they were bound at the time 
of its conclusion; and that if that state of possession or engagement was so 
materially altered by the act of either of the parties as to affect the nature of 
the compact itself, the other party has a right, according to the law of na- 
tions, to interfere for the purpose of obtaining satisfaction or compensation for 
any essential difference which such acts may have subsequently made in their 
relative situation; and that if ever there was a case in which this principle 
might be applied with peculiar propriety, it was that of the late treaty of 
peace; for the negotiation was conducted on a basis not merely proposed by 
his Majesty, but specially agreed to in a note by the French Government, 
namely, that his Majesty should keep a compensation out of his conquests, 
for the acquisition of territory made by France upon the Continent. The 
aubsequenl acquisitions made by France in various quarters, particularly in 
Italy, have extended the power and increased the territory of France; and 
therefore England would have been justified, consistently with the spirit of 
the treaty, in claiming equivalents for these acquisitions, as a counterpoise 
to the augmentation of the power of France. His Majesty, however, would 
have been willing to have overlooked these acquisitions, for the sake of not 
disturbing the general peace of Europe, and would have acted up to the very 
letter of the article regarding the evacuation of Malta, when his attention was 
arrested by the very extraordinary publication of the report of Colonel 
Sebastian! on Egypt, which discloses views utterly inconsistent witli the 
spirit and letter of the treaty of Amiens (2).” 



(l) Norv. ii. 250. 



^2) Pari. Hisf. xxtTi. J3II. I3l2. 
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SKh'“”’ Notwilhslanding the hostile nature of these dcclar.itions, the ne- 

lariin. gotiatioii was kept opcH fof two tnoii tlis longer, and had very nearly 

terminated by the English being permitted to retain Malta, on an indemnity 
being provided for France on the Continent. The British Government pro- 
posed that Malta should be retained by England, and the Knights indcinnilied : 
that Holland and Switzerland should l)e evacuated by the French troops : 
Elba confirmed to France : the Italian and Ligurian Republics recognized 
by England, with the Kingdom of Etruria, upon a satisfactory indemnity 
being provided to the King of .Sardinia. To this the French Cabinet would 
not agree; and it was next proposed by the English ministers, that “ Great 
Britain should possesses Malta fi>r ten years; that the island of Lampedosa 
should be ceded in perpetuity to that power : that Holland and Switzerland 
should be evacuated by the French troops, and the new Italian stales re- 
cognized by England, on provisions in favour of Sardinia and Switzerland 
being contained in the treaty (1 If these terms were not acceded 
to in seven days, the British Ambassador was enjoined to demand his 
passports. Napoleon would only consent, on the other hand, that Malta 
should be placed in the power of Russia, Prussia, or Austria, upon their 
agreeing to it and becoming parties to the treaty of Amiens; hut this the 
British Cabinet declined, alleging that Russia, the only power deemed inde- 
pendent of France, had positively refused to be a parly to any such arrange- 
ment (i). As a last resource, and finding the British Ambassador resolute, 
I'Jnt^haV Talleyrand suggested an arrangement by whicli .Malta should he 
ci.rrd ceded in perpetuity to Great Britain, in return for a proper equi- 
valent to France ; hut Lord Whitworth had no authority to enter into such an 
arrangement, which was one of exchange, instead of being indemnity and 
security; and Talleyrand positively refused to explain himself farther on the 
subject, or specify wbat equivalent France required. Lord Whitworth in 
conse(|ucnce demanded and received his pass|>orts on .May f2th; letters of 
marque were issued by the British Government on the ftith; General An- 
dreosi, the French .Ambassador, embarked at Dover on the f 8th May : and the 
flames of a war were again lighted up, destined ere long to involve llie whole 
world in conflagration (."}. 

A?r’..?ot.ii declaration of war was immediately followed by an act as un- 

ii.r ar,ii.i. neccssarv as it was barbarous, ami which contributed more perhaps 

tnttrflleri in , . i ’ i , . i* i . * 

Frnnrr. (Imn oHy otiicr circumstuncc to produce tliat strong feeling ovani- 
mosity against Napoleon w hich pervaded all classes of the English during the 
remainder of the contest. Two Frencli vessels had been captured, under the 
English letters of marque, in the bay of Audierne; and the First Consul made 
it a pretence for ordering the arrest of all the English then travelling in 
Dnrr.. Mir F’raiice between the ages of eighteen and sixty years. Ender this 
M. i8oj. savage decree, unprecedented in the annals of modern warfare, 
above ten thousand innocent individuals, who had repaired to France in pur- 
suitof business, science, or amusement, on the faith of the law of nations, 
which never extended hostilities to persons in such circumstances, were at 

(1) April33i 1803. Lord HawWU>ury‘sl)fsp&!rli. duitor, wall dated 2lth May, ond was not coniirmni* 

(2) lieu tbik WAS tint prnpoard to ibe Ein|*rror ratr<i to ibt* KngliKh tSorrrnnjnit t(ii all Uiplumatlc 
Alexander, be ankwerrd tbtit it «nuld br ineffectoai, relations with France bad erased, fay tlmduciaratioB 
a* ko iucoii.>idtrai<le an ikiami loutd mil be tbc real of war on the Iftlb M.^y prt-ucJing.^Sec Hiosnir,Ut. 
ubjert of ftnilrkl Im tween the |>arlir« ; but lie after* 73, 107, 108. 

wardk aigiiined hit mdiiiru to accept tbe Ireoty, (8) ]^ 1 rl Hist, xxxvi. iS39. 1349* I.ord Whit, 
ibungli it WBk then too Utc, a* war was declared, wnrtli\ Dr.Apatcb. May I2i l803. faign> iii. 65* 75* 
The coniimiiiicattoM from the nutkiaii Ainbaskador, Norv. U. 250, t2S3. Uum. 180/ 17T* 

Kignifyiag the Kiiiperor’s readiness to act as inc* 

• "C - ■ • _ . . V.i 
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once thrown into prison, from wlicnce great numbers of them were never 
liberated till the invasion of the allies in 1814. This severity was the more 
unpardonable, as the .Minister of Foreign Affairs had, a few days before, given 
the English at Paris assurances that lliey should be permitted to leave the 
kingdom without molestation ; and numbers had, in consequence, declined 
to avail themselves of the means of evasion when in their power. No other 
authority than that of Napoleon itself is required to characterize this transac- 
tion. “ Upon reading,” says he, “ the ironical and insolent answer made by 
the English Government to my complaints, 1 despatched, in the middle of the 
night, an order to arrest over all France, and in all tlie territories occupied 
by our armies, the whole English, of whatever description, and retain them 
as hostages for our vessels, so unjustly seized. The greater part of these Eng- 
lish were wealthy or noble persons, who were travelling for their amusement. 
The more novel the act was, the more flagrant its injustice, the more it an- 
swered my purpose. The clamour it raised was universal, and all the English 
addressed themselves to me; I referred them to their own Government, tell- 
ing them their fate depended on it alone (1).” In committing this unpardon- 
able act, Napolf’on hoped to bring under his power such a number of English- 
men of distinction as should compel the British Government to yield to his 
terms ; but he mistook the character of the people with whom he had to deal, 
and contributed only to the formation of that inveterate spirit of hostility 
which mainly occasioned his overthrow (2). 

Tlie renewal of the war was soon after the subject of important 
and animated debates in both Houses of Parliament; but in the tone 



(l^ Kap. !n Las Cas. vi. 32. 33> 

( 2 ) Aun. l\cg. 1803, p. 289. Dum. ii. 178.D>go. 
iii. 127. 128. 



General in> feelinps with which this on* 

ditnaiion justifuble proceeding on the part of 
wlticli it rx* the First Consul was received, even 
rites even In by those of his generals who were 
(ranee. mo.st attached to his person and go* 
verninenC no better proof can be required than is 
furnished in the Duchess d'Abrantes’ Memoirs, to 
whose husband's lot. as Governor of Paris, it fell to 
carry the painful decree into execution in that city. 
He tvas sent for by the First Consnl in the middle nf 
the night, who put letters into his hands explaining 
the cuel measure which was in contempUtiun. His 
eyes^Bshrd fire, his whole figure was trembling 
with agitiition. *' Jooot,’* said he, **you most, be* 
fore ai# hour elapses, take measures, so that a// the 
English, without one single exception, should be 
orrested. The Temple, tbe Force, the Abbaye, will 
bold them— they must be seized;*’ and with these 
words stnirk the table viulently with bis fist. **This 
measure,” said Napoleon, ** must be executed at 
seven in the evening— I am resolved that, in the ob> 
acurest theatre, or lowest restaurateur in Paris, not 
an EoglUhman shall this night be seen.’’—** My Ge* 
uer.il,” replied Junot, who thongh at lirat stunned, 
soon recovered from bis stupor, ** you know not 
only my atUchment to your Mrson, but my abso* 
lute devotion to everv thing which concerns you. it 
is that devotion which induces me to hesilote at 
obeying your orders before imploring you to take a 
few hours to rcfleci on the measure which you have 
now commanded.” Napulimn frowned : " Again.” 
said i>e, "arc we to have the scene of the other day 
over gain ? Even Ouroc, with his quid air, will soon 
come here to preHcIi to me. By God, gentlemen, 1 
will shew you that I can make myself obeyed, 
l,anneK hrts olrrady ex|»crienced that; be will not 
fmd much to amuse himself with while eating oratw 
ges at Lisboa. Uo not trust too far« Junul, to my 



friendship ; from tbe moment that I conceive doubts 
as to yours, mine is gone.”—*' My General,” replied 
Junot, still umJaunt^, *' it is not at the moment that 
1 am giving yon tbe strongest proof of my devo* 
tion, that you should thus address me. Demand my 
blo(Ki>-deiuand my life— I will surrender them 
without hesitation ; bat to ask a thing which must 
cover us with ” — " Go on,'* cried Napoleon : 

“ what is likely to happen to me, because 1 Sing 
back on a faithless Government tbe insults which it 
offered io me?”—'* It is not my part,” said Junot, 

** to decide on the conduct wbi<h you should pur- 
sue. 1 am sure that when you come to yourself, and 
are no longer fascinated by those around you who 
impel you to violent measures, you will be of my 
opinion.”— “Of whom do you speak ?” Junot made 
no answer; be knew what he would say, bat his 
noble heart disdained to descend to Uic accusation ' 
of others. [ D'Abr. vi. 398, A03 ) 

Tbe pretence put forth by tbe French writers, 
that this aiiparallelrd measure was justified by the 
capture of two French vessels in the bay of Aodieme 
before war was formally declared, is totally ground* 
less. These vessels were seized ou the 20 th May, 
eight days aAer the English Ambassador bad left 
Paris, and two sBer the French hod sailed from 
Dover ; that is, aDer bostililirx bad been openly 
announced between the two countrles.and four after 
the issuing of letters of marqne by the British Go* 
vemment. To set up this, the first capture of the 
wsr, as an excuse for the severe aud cruel measure 
adopted towards tbC private travellers— a class of men 
who universally hare been allowed, in modem En* 
rope, to retire unmolested upon hostilities breaking 
out— wasa pretext asBimsy as the measure itself was 
anjustifiablc and im|H>litic; and it was, in an espe* 
ctal nwmner, unseemly in o power which nude such 
load complaints of ike enforcing of tbe ordinary 
rules of war in maritime affain by the Englisti 
cruisers. 
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'which pervaded the speeches of the Opposition, it was manifest how ma- 
terially the light in which the war was viewed by the Whig party had changed 
in the course of the contest, and how much the constant aggressions of Napo- 
leon had alienated the minds of those who had hitherto shewn themselves 
the stanchest enemies of the conduct of Government in resisting the progress 
of the Revolution. 

Argnmenti It was argued by Hr. Pitt, Mr. Canning, and Lord Ilawkesbury, 
‘“bj’thf “ that Ihe first great point on which the negotiation turned was, 
Miniii,,.. -whether there was such clear evidence of an intention, on the part 
of France, to resume its designs against Egypt as justified us in retaining Malta 
for our security ? Now, on this point, the proof furnished by the conduct of 
the First Consul was decisive. The mission of Sebastiani to the Levant, which 
he himself admitted to Lord Whitworth was of a military character ; the em- 
phatic declaration which he made to that noblelhan, that, sooner or later, 
Egypt must belong to France; and the information of the same intention, 
through the Minister of Foreign Affairs, evidently proved that he had only 
suspended his designs against that country, and was resolved to renew them 
on the first favourable opportunity. This was a direct violation both of the 
letter and spirit of the treaty of Amiens, wdiich expressly provided for the in- 
tegrity of the Turkish empire ; and the time when he set out (Sept. 16) was 
important, as it entirely destroyed the pretence that he was sent to refute the 
statements in Sir Robert Wilson’s work, which it is notorious was not pub- 
lished at that time. It is in vain to oppose to the inference clearly deduced 
from these circumstances the improbability that, if such had really been the 
designs of the French Government, they would have so openly avowed them^ 
for that has been uniformly the system of all the rulers of that state since the 
Revolution, and seems to be now a fixed principle of their policy, instead of 
carefully concealing any project likely to shock the feelings of mankind till 
the moment of its execution, to announce it publicly for a long period before, 
in order that the minds of men may be familiarized to its contemplation, and 
have come to regard it with indifference. 

“ If, then, the design against Egypt is apparent, can there be the smallest 
doubt that we are entitled, from the moment it is discovered^ to take such 
measures of prevention and security as are sufficient to guard against the 
danger to which we are thus exposed? And if this be admitted, the justice 
of our retaining Malta, the outwork both of Egypt and India, is apparent. 
All military authorities are agreed upon the vast importance of that island ; 
and among them we must place, in the very first rank, the FirstConsul him- 
self, who has not only declared that he would rather see us in possession of 
the faubourg St.-Antoine, but has evinced the sincerity of that declaration by 
preferring all the hazards of a war, which he was obviously anxious to avoid> 
to its relinquishment. England’s interest in Malta is apparent, because it is a 
step on the road to India ; whence the extraordinary anxiety of France for 
its acquisition, if not as a stage on the same journey for themselves? Consider, 
then, what would be our feelings if, after all the warnings given us, we were 
now to surrender Malta out of our hands, and the attack upon Egypt were 
to follow in six or twelve months afterwards ? 

“ The conduct of France on the continent of Europe has been equally in- 
consistent with the maintenance of pacific relations. What shall we say to 
her arrogant interference in the matter of German indemnities, and arrange- 
ment of theshareof the spoils of the ecclesiastical princes, without the con- 
currence either of the Emperor or the States interested in the maintenance of 
the equilibrium of the empire? What of the unprovoked and tyrannical 

* j 
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attack on Switzerland? Wliat of the continued stay of French troops in Hol- 
land, in direct violation both of tlie treaty of Amiens and the subse(|iient con- 
ventions with the Batavian republic? The annexation of Piedmont, the sever- 
ing of the Valais from Switzerland, the aci]uisition of Parma and Placentia, 
the new government imposed on the Cisalpine and Ligurian republics, the 
erection of the kingdom of Etruria, are so many steps towards supremo do- 
minion overltaly, which may be already said to be in the hands of the French 
Government. And are we, with such instances of disregard of treaties and 
insatiable ambition before our eyes, to permit him to make the same unre- 
sisted strides towards maritime which he has already made towards conti- 
nental supremacy? 

“ .Add to this a still more glaring attack on our national independence, 
the clandestine sending of agents in the trajn of the French ambassador, with 
instructions. to take soundings in our ports, and obtain information as to the 
military situation of all the provinces of the kingdom ; and when the Govern- 
ment of England applied to the French ambassador to have them removed, 
the First Consul manifested an avowed determination to introduce, in defi- 
ance of our formal refusal, authorized emissaries, under the name of com- 
mercial agents, to prepare, in the midst of peace, the most elTectual means 
for our annoyance and destruction in time of war. lie has at the same time 
summoned us, in the most arrogant manner, to restrain the liberty of the 
press with reference to his government ; in other words, to make an excep- 
tion in favour of France of that general right to free discussion, which is the 
birthright of Englishmen, and daily exercised against their own Government 
and all the world besides. What are these acts but to require us to surrender 
at once our liberties and the means of national defence? And, not content 
with this, he requires us to banish the Bourbon princes, and transport the 
French emigrants to Canada, — addressing thus the King of England as if ho 
were the President of one of his newly-created republics, and requiring him 
to submit to the last indignity of the conquered, the necessity of betraying the 
unfortunate. 

“ We have tried the system of connection with Europe for a century, and 
that of leaving the continent to shift for itself foreighteen months, and we see 
what has been the result. Compare the rank and station to w hich we raised 
ourselves by our former policy, with that to w Inch we have been fast descend- 
ing by the prevalence of the latter. Weigh the insults which we have borne, 
the aggressions to which we have been exposed during this short period 
against ail the causes and provocations of war scattered over the face of the 
preceding century, and see if the former do not preponderate. W'c have 
found, then, and this, if nothing else, the experiment of the jieace of Amiens 
has clearly proved, that a country, circumstanced as this is, cannot safely 
abjure a dignitied policy, and abdicate its rank among nations; that with 
such a country to be lowly is not to be sheltered, to bo unpresuming is not 
necessarily to be safe. AVe may now see, by dear-bought experience, that 
our safety is necessarily linked with that of Continental Europe, and that a 
recurrence to our ancient and established policy is not only the most honour- 
able, but the most prudent course which can be pursued. 

“ In these circumstances, nothing remains but to be prepared, collectively 
and individually, to meet w ith courage and resignation whatever dilTicnlties it 
may be the will of Providence we should encounter; to make such vigorous 
naval and military preparations as may not only be adequate to repel any 
attempt at invasion, but dill'usc the must complete sense of security through- 
out the whole nation ; and enter at once iqion such a resolute and prospective 
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.system of nnaocc, as may enable llie people to contemplate, withoul appre- 
hension, the maintenance of the war for as long a period as it has already 
lasted, and prevent its expenses in the end from being unnecessarily, per- 
haps intolerably, augmented (i 

Am) on tbt On the other hand, it was argued by Mr. Fox and Mr. Wiibcrforce, 

by’Th/'oJi- '‘that, however manifest it might be that the First Consul cast a 

iiuauoa longing eye to Egypt, and coveted Malta as a stepping-stone to that 
country, still the question of peace or war did not depend on that circum- 
stance. Was it not evident that from the very first he had fixed hisalTections 
on that fortress? and nothing has recently occurred to strengthen the convic- 
tion of every thinking man on that subject. But still seeing that, knowing that, 
we made peace, and stipulated for the surrender of .Malta to a neutral power ; 
and this was all that the security of odr Eastern possessions required. This 
is what, by the treaty of Amiens, we had a right to claim ; Ibis is what we 
should have remained contented with. Malta, indeed, is a valuable posses- 
sion; blit the most valuable of all possessions is good faith. By claiming the 
sovereignty of .Malta, instead of its independence, you take a ground which 
is barely tenable, and give your inveterate enemy an opportunity of mis- 
stating your real views, both to France and Europe, and charging this country 
with those projects of rapacity and monopoly by wliicli it bas been his in- 
ce.ssant object to represent its councils as actuated. 

“ The language of Bonaparte, in the latter stages of the negotiation, affords 
reason to believe that he would have acquiesced in the independence of 
Malta, if not our retention of it for ten years; and this affords a reply to the 
argument that the surrender of .Malta, on a declaration of war, was the only 
alternative left us. No; there was another alternative, the independence of 
-Malta — that independence which, under the treaty of Amiens, we had a right 
to claim, and which would have secured Egypt and onr Eastern pos.sessions. 
Why were we so dilatory in availing ourselves of the proffered mediation of 
the Emperor of Russia? Whence the extraordinary haste, at the very close, 
to break off the negotiation, when it had taken a turn favourable beyond our 
most sanguine hopes — when the First Consul apparently was willing, rather 
than risk a war, to have ceded it to us in perpetuity, upon obtaining an equi- 
valent, and the appearances of coercion being avoided ? 

“Undoubtedly you may interfere to prevent theaggrandiroment of any conti- 
nental state upon the general principlesof policy, which include prudence, and 
upon the first principle which governs nations as well as individuals, the 
principle of self defence. Nay, you are authorized by the rank you hold, and 
I trust will ever hold in the scale of nations, to interfere and prevent injustice 
and oppression by a greater to a smaller power. But has the conduct of France 
since the peace been such as to call for the application of this principle? 
The system of German indemnities, indeed, was robbery, spoliation of the 
weaker by the stronger power; but France has had no greater share in the 
general iniquity than other jiowers against whom we have made no com- 
plaint. To say that the Emperor was injured by the arrangements made, is 
nothing to the purpose. Undoubtedly be was; but what else could be ex- 
pected after the disasters of the war? Piedmont, at the time of the treaty of 
Amiens, was substantially a province of France; it was the twenly-seveuth- 
military division, and belonged to that power as effectually as Gibraltar to 
ns. Whether it is expedient that it should belong to France, instead of being 
re.stored to the King of Sardinia, is a different question, w hich should hare 



(l) Pari. Iliu, Ijxvi. 1387, 1388, H3«, 
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been scltlefl,ifit was meant to have been seriously ap;ilated, at the treaty of 
Amiens. The violent interference with Switzerland no one can contemplate 
with more indignation than myself; but it was an act not particularly directed 
against this country, and which, how culpable soever, we were not called on 
to resist, if the powers more immediately interested looked on with iudilTer- 
encc. The disgraceful treatment of Holland, in defiance alike of treaty and 
former services, is, indeed, one of the most atrocious acts on record ; hut we 
have allowed the proper season for complaining to go past, and by acquiescing 
in their injustice at the time have precluded ourselves from making it the 
subject of recrimination afterwards. The mutual abuse of the press is not to 
be classed with these serious subjects of complaint. Great and permanent as 
was the evil thereby occasioned, from the irritation which it perpetuated in 
the minds of the people of both countries, still it is not a lit subject for war; 
and both nations might properly be addressed in the advice which Homer 
put into the mouth of the Goddess of Wisdom — ‘ Put up your swprds, and 
then abuse each other as long as you please.’ 

“The demand to send away the French refugees, however, can never be 
too strongly reprobated. To deny to any man, whatever be his condition or 
rank, the rights of hospitality for political principles would be cowardly, 
cruel, and unworthy of the Hritish j'haracter. The demand that we should 
send out of the country persons obnoxious to the Government of France, is 
made upon the most false and dangerous principles. The acquiescence of 
two such nations as England and France in such a system of international 
law would exterminate every asylum, not only to crime but misfortune, on 
the face of the globe. To yield to such demands would be the height of base- 
ness. No man has, politically speaking, less respect for the house of Hour- 
bon, nor a greater desire for peace, than I have; but yet for that family, or 
the very worst prince it contains, if among them there should be a bad one, 
I should be willing to draw my sword and go to war rather than comply with 
a demand to withdraw a hospitality to which he had trusted. 1 say this with 
respect to persons against whom no crime is alleged; with respect to those 
who are accused, whether justly or unjustly, of a crime, 1 think some inquiry 
should be made into the grounds of the accusation, and the result, whatever 
it is, be publicly made known. This is a duty we owe not only to France 
but ourselves; for the hostility of a great and generous nation gives no coun- 
tenance to crimes even against its worst enemies. 

“ As to the commercial commissioners, as it is apparent that they were 
in truth military men, and in eflcct no better than spies, it was a shameful 
attempt to impose upon us for a most mischievous purpose; and therefore 
there was but one course to have pursued, namely, to have sent them im- 
mediately out of the country, and instantly applied to France for explana- 
tion and satisfaction for having sent them here under such colours and for 
such objects. But without doing cither the one or the other, the question is, 
was it a ground for going to war? 

“ Is Malta essential to Egypt? Is Egypt essential to India? Both proposi- 
tions are more than doubtful. Great stress is laid upon the possession of the 
banks of the Nile as indispensable to our Eastern possessions; but is there 
any rational foundation fur this opinion? Is it not rather the result of an 
overweening interest in that country, from the glorious triumphs to our 
arms of which it has recently been the theatre? — feelings natural and praise- 
worthy if kept within due bounds, but not lit to be made the ground for 
determination in so momentous a ([ucstion as that of peace and war. And 
let us beware, lest, w hile cning out against the aggrandizciucnt of France 
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in Europe, we do not give them too good cause to recriminate upon us for our 
conduct in Asia (1) ; and consider well, whether, since the treaty of Amiens, 
we have not added more to our territories in the Mysore, than France has 
done in the whole Continent put together.” 

The House divided, when 308 supported the Address, approving of the 
war, and G7 voted against it. In the House of Lords tlie majority was still 
greater; 14i2 voting for the amendment and 10 against it (2). 

SnTiTf altered tone of the Upposition upon the war was very remark- 
trmiionrqiahle, aiid eminently characteristic of the change which, in the 
Hot!*’’'*”* estimation even of its warmest opponents, the contest had under- 
gone. There were no longer the fierce recriminations, the vehement con- 
demnation of Government, the loud gpeusations of leaguing with sovereigns 
in a crusade against the liberties of mankind, with which the chapel of 
St.-Stephen had so long resounded when the subject was brought forward. 
France now had little of popular sympathy in any other country. She had 
lost the support of the democratic party throughout Europe, and stood forth 
merely as a threatening and conquering military power. This change, 
though at the time little attended to, as ail alterations which are gradual in 
their progress, was of the utmost moment, and deprived the contest, in its 
future stages, of the principal dangers with which it had affirst been fraught. 
It was no longer a war of opinion on cither side of the Channel. Democratic 
ambition did not now hail, in the triumphs of the French, the means of 
individual elevation. Aristocratic passion ceased to hope for this overthrow 
as paving the way to a restoration of the ancient order of things. The contest 
had changed its character : from being social it had become national. Not 
the' maintenance of the constitution, the coercion of the disaffected, the 
overthrow of the Jacobins was the object fur which we fought : the preser- 
vation of the national independence, the vindication of the national honour 
was felt to be at stake. The painful schism which had so long divided the 
country was at an end. National success w as looked upon with triumph and 
exultation by an immense majority of the people, with the exception of a 
few party leaders who to the last regarded it with aversion. The war called 
forth the sympathies of almost all classes of citizens. The young, who had 
entered into life under its excitement, were unanimous in its support ; and 
a contest which had commenced under more divided feelings than any re- 
corded in the history of England, terminated with a degree of unanimity un- 
precedented in its long and glorious career. 

Eniund wiu U|)oii cooily revicwiiig the circumstances under which the contest 
wulTJ.’" "'•IS renewed, it is impossible to deny that the liritish Government 
manifested a feverish anxiety to come to a rupture, and that, so 
far as the transactions between the two countries are concerned, they were 
the aggressors. The great stress laid on Sebastiani’s mission to Egypt; the 
eviision of Uussiau mediation; the peremptory refusal to abandon Malta, 
even to a neutral power; the repeated demands by the English ambassador 
for his passports; the resolution at last not to treat, even on the footing of 
Malta being abandoned to England, are so many indications of a determined 
spirit of hostility, and a resolution, on one pretence or another, to put an 
end to amicable relations between the two countries. 
u”iTOid"ir other hand, the same impartiality requires it to be stated 

ilnuw'i.d^Vd France to other states, and the language which 

lutciiUua. the First Consul bad bcg,un to hold towards Great Britain herself, 

(l) Pari. UlM. Mjivi. U0J> li38» l48lj» (3} Pari. Hist, xjkxtk l49i» 1311. 
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indicated a settled resolution of disregarding the stipulations of treaties, and 
the commencement of a system of intimidation inconsistent with the exist* 
cnce of any independent power. The stretches made by France over Europe 
during a period of profound peace, in defiance alike of express agreement 
and the regard due by the common law of nations to the independence of 
weaker powers, were such as to render any long continued pacification out 
of the question. Pointing as the First Consul evidently did towards universal 
dominion, actuated as he plainly was by the principle that every thing was 
allowable which was conducive to the interests or the grandeur of France, 
it was in vain to expect that he would long continue at peace with this 
country, the only obstacle that stood in his way in the prosecution of these 
intoxicating objects. If he had not hitherto engaged in open acts of hostility 
against us, it was only because he was not prepared for them, because peace 
was requisite to restore his marine and put his naval resources on a more 
respectable footing; but his language already shewed his secret designs, and 
in his anxiety for supreme authority bespoke as if he had already acquired 
it. In these circumstances it is of little consequence what was the osten- 
sible cause of the rupture ; the real ground of it was a well-founded distrust 
of the pacilic intentions of the First Consul, or his ability to remain at ]>cace 
even if he had been so inclined ; a conviction, which subsequent events have 
abundantly justified, that he was preparing, at some future period, a des- 
perate attack upon our independence, and that all which he now acquired 
would ere long be returned with consummate talent against it. 

He himself has told us what ho meant to have done, and unfolded the 
matured designs he had formed for our subjugation. It was no part of his 
plan to have gone to war in f80."5, or exposed his infant navy to the risk of 
being swept from the ocean or blockaded in its harbours, brfore his sailors 
had acquired the experience requisite for success in naval warfare. He in- 
tended to have remained at peace with England for six or eight years; to 
have built annually twenty or twenty-five ships of the line ; immensely 
enlarged his ports and fortifications in Holland, the Scheldt, and the Chan- 
nel; extended, in the interim, his dominion over all the lesser stales in the 
Continent, and not unfurled the flag of defiance till he had from eighty to 
an hundred ships of the line at Antwerp, Cherbourg, and Brest, manned by 
experienced seamen, to cover the embarkation of the invading army at 
Boulogne (i). The immense docks which he excavated out of the granite 

ble of recriring die wbole fleet of .\atwerp, fDU]r 
oriordf frstiu wbeiice tl coulU |>ul to see in twenty' 
foor hours. Hr projected neur Booingne s dike «i' 
aiUir to that at (^i-rbourg; and between Lberhourg 
and Bre»i, a roadalt-ad like that of Tile da Bois. 
Sailors were to he funned hy exercitiug yoong con* 
scriptu ill the road&f and |>erfnnning gun prartire 
aud other operations in the barbonrs. lie iuteiidcd 
to coQstmct twenty or twenty>flTe sbipi of the line 
every yenr. At the end of six years be would have 
bad ^00 kbipa of the line, at the end of ten as manr 
as 300. The afTiirs of (he Continent being floished, 
be would have entered heart ^nd soul into that pro* • 

t 'ecl i hi* wuuld have aascinbled the greater part of 
iIs hirres on the cuast from Corunna to th* mouth 
of the Elbe, hueiiig the bulk on the shores of tbo 
Channel. All the resoprccs of the two nations would 
thus have been called forth, and then be would ei-> 
tfaer. be coocrired. have subjected England by his 
moral asccndeticy» or crushed it by his physical 
force. The P.iig)ith, ahrtned, would have assembled 
for the defence of IMymoiith, I’orLunouth, and the 
Thames. Our three corps off Brest, Cherbourg, aud 
Aolwcqi, would have faUra on their central masses, 



nudnlpi. (0 -Id »apo. 

ihr uval Iron, '*to renew at (Cherbourg the 
subjn^ittkin wonders of Egypt. I bad already rait* 
of this rouo> ed in the sea my pyramid 1 would 
also have bad my lake .Marcotis. My 
great object was to concentrate, at (.berlKiurg, all 
oar m iritime forces, and in time they would nave 
beai imiueijse, id order to be able to deal out a 
grind stroke at the enemy. I was establishing my 
ground so as to bring the two uatioat, as it were, 
bodv to body. Ihe ultimate issue could not be 
doQbtfttI, for wc had forty millions of French 
Against fifteen millions of English. 1 would bave 
terininaled by a battle of Acliuui.*’ 

“ The Eoijiernr had resolved upon a strictly de* 
feiisive jdan till the affairs of the Continent were fi* 
nally scllied, and bis naval resources had accuntu* 
lated (o such a degree as to enable him to strike a 
decisive stroke. He ordered canals in Brittany, by 
the aid of which, in spite of (he enemy, he could 
maintain an internal cornmnnication betwrern Bor- 
deaux, Bocbofoii, Nstilea, lloilaud, Antwerp, *Cher- 
Imurg, and Brest. He proposed to b.ive at Kliubing 
or its ueigbbourbood, docks which were to be capa* 
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of Cherbouo!; and the slime of the Scheldt, the vast arsenal of Antwerp, the 
capacious basin of Boulogne, were all preparations for the great design 
which he had in contcinplalioii, and which no moderation or pacific dispo- 
sition on the part of Great Britain, short of absolute submission, could 
possibly have averted. “When by these means,” said he, “England came 
to wrestle hand to hand with France, and the advantage which she derived 
from her insular situation was at an and, she must necessarily have fallen. 
The nation which depends on a population of seventeen millions must in the 
end sink before one which commands the resources of forty (1).” 

In forming a judgment on the propriety of the course adopted by England 
on this occasion, there are two considerations not generally attended to, 
which require to be steadily kept in view, arising as they do out of the whole 
conduct of the French Government throughout the revolutionary war. 

The first is, that all the great stretches of power during the whole contest 
were made by France in a period of peace; and that great as were her mili- 
tary conquests, they were yet inferior to the strides w hich she made, in de- 
fiance of treaty, in the middle of the forced pacifications which followed her 
c.rr.iMi triumphs. During the peace of Campo Formio she conquered 

•Irrtrhrs i i. 

fMwrrbr SwitzcrlaiKi, revolulioilizcu Koine, and suujugalcd ^aplcs. By 
L'Jii'urtlin the treaty of Lunevilic she was bound to allow the Helvetian, 
Ligurian, and Cisalpine Republics to choose their own cmistitu- 
ofpr«c«. tions; but hardly was the ink of his signature dry when she 
established a government in these independent states, all entirely composed 
of her creatures, and incorporated Piedmont, Parma, and Placentia with 
her dominions. The peace of Presburg and Tilsit were immediatelyfollowed 
by the overthrow pf her own allies, Holland, Spain, and Portugal, and the 
seating of brothers of A'apolcon on the thrones of the two first of these 
kingdoms. The peace of Vienna, in 1800, was but a prelude to the incorpora- 
tion of the Roman States, Holland, and Hamburgh, witii the French domi- 
nions; and the treaty of Vienna, in 1803, was the immediate forerunner of 
the Confederation of the Rhine, and the conquest of Naples for his brother 
Joseph ; in other words, tlie organi/ation of half of Germany and the whole of 
Italy under the direction of the Emperor. 

Nor did the military strength of France, under the able direction of Napo- 
leon, grow in a less formidable manner during every cessation of hostilities. 
Like blood in a plethoric patient, it accumulated fearfully during each inter- 
val of bleeding ; and resistance to the malady became the morcdiflicult the 
longer it was delayed. Down to 1800, Austria had maintained a protracted 
and doubtful contest with the Republic; but during the peace which fol- 
lowed, the military resources of France were so immensely increased that 
in the next war which ensued, in 1803, she was struck to the earth in a single 
campaign. The long repose of Germany which succeeded the treaty of Tilsit 
in 1807 was marked by such an extraordinary growth of the military strength 
of France as enabled it at the same lime, in 18l!2, to maintain three hundred 
thousand men in Spain, and precipitate five hundred thousand on the Russian 
dominions. Continued hostility, however, in the end weakened this colossal 
power — the military resources of France rapidly declined during the fierce 
campaigns of 1812 and 1813; and at length the Conqueror of Europe saw 

while onr wiii^ tarned them in .Scollsnd ami Ire- poacl lo each other, body to hotly, for wc were 

laiid.^ Kvory thing then would have depended on a forty millions, and litcy only ItOccn,' *’ — Sec l..ts 

decisive aOair, oiitl this was wh.it Napoleon called Cases, v. If,. 

his battle of Actiuni. ‘ Wc ntuat have conquered,' (I) Nap, in LasCas, v, S, M. 

said he repeatedly, * when the two nations were oji* 
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himself reduced, in the plains of Champagne, to the command of fifty thou- 
sand men. This effect of peace to France, so different from what is generally 
observed in conquering states, was the result of the complete overthrow of 
all pacific habits and pursuits during the Revolution ; the rise of a generation, 
educated in no other principles but the burning desire for individual and na- 
tional elevation, and the organization of these immense warlike resources by 
a man of unexampled civil and military talent. Napoleon felt this strongly. 
He bad no alternative but continued advance or abandonment of the throne. 
“ My conquests,” said he, “ were in no respect the result of ambition or the 
mania of dominion ; they originated in a great design, 'or rather in neca- 
lity (f).” 

The second is, that Napoleon uniformly treated with the greatest severity 
the powers which had been most friendly and submissive to his will; and 
that acquiescence in his demands, and support of^his interests, so far from 
being a ground to expect lenient, was the surest passport to vindictive 
measures ; while he reserved all his favours for the rivals from whom he had 
experienced only the most determined hostility. Reversing the Roman 
maxim, his principle was, 

“ Parcere superbts, cl debcllarcAui^ecliw.’' 

The object of this policy was, that he might strengthen himself by the 
forces of the weaker before he hazarded an encounter with the greater 
powers. Its steady prosecution wasan important element in his unexampled 
success ; its ultimate consequences the principal cause of bis rapid decline. 

Holland was the first power which submitted to the republican 
rnottrisurixiiarms. The inhabitants of its great towns hailed the soldiers of 
k.ili^niTirdPichegru as deliverers. Its government was rapidly revolutioni- 
zed, and throughout the whole war stood faithfully by thcfortunes 
of France ; and it received in return a treatment so oppressive 
•iiuDce. as to call forth the passionate censure of Mr. Fox in the British 
Parliament (2), and induce a brother of Napoleon to abdicate the throne of 
that country, that he might not be implicated in such oppressive proceedings. 
Piedmont next submitted to the rising fortunes of Napoleon. After a cam- 
paign of fifteen days it opened its gates to the conqueror, and placed in his 
hand the keysofitaly; and in a fewyearsafter the King of Sardinia wasstript 
of all his continental dominions, and the territories he had so early surrend- 
ered to France were annexed to the engrossing Republic. Spain was among 
the first of the allied powers which made a separate treaty with France ; and 
for tbirteen^years afterwards its treasures, its fleets, and its armies, were at 
the disposal of Napoleon; and he rewarded it by the dethronement of its 
king, and a six years’ war fraught with unexampled horrors. Portugal at the 
first summons drew off from the alliance with England, and admitted the 
French eagles within the walls of Lisbon ; and it received in return an an- 
nouncement in the Moniteur that the House of Braganza had ceased to reign. 
The Pope submitted without a struggle to all the rapacious demands of the 
French Government: the treasures, the monuments of art, one-third of the 
dominions of the church, were successively yielded up : the Head of the 
Faithful eondescended to travel to Fontainbleau to crown the modern Char- 
lemagne; and he was rewarded by a total confiscation of his dominions, and 
imprisonment for the remainder of his life. Venice maintained a neutrality 
of the utmost moment to France during the desperate struggle with Austria 

(1) L«i Cu. u. 273- * (2) Ante, ▼. p. 93. 
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ill 1790, when ten thousand even of Italian troops would have cast the ba- 
lance against the rising fortunes of Napoleon; and he, in return for such 
inestiinahlc services, instigated a revolt in its continental dominions, which 
afforded Iiini a pretence for destroying its independence and handing over its 
burning democrats to the hated dominion of Austria. A majority of the 
Swiss fraternized with the Republicans, and called in the French forces in 
1798; and in 1802, Switzerland was deprived of its liberties, its government, 
and its independence. Prussia, by a selfish and unhappy policy, early 
withdrew from tfic alliance against Prance ; and for ten years afterwards 
maintained a neutrality which enabled that enterprising power to break 
down the bulwark of central Europe, the Austrian monarchy ; and on the 
very first rupture he treated it with a degree of severity almost unparalleled 
in the annals of European conquest. 

t!a."ir*ihV bile such was the conduct of Napoleon to the states which had 
earliest submitted and most faithfully adhered to his fortunes, his 

oo Enjund. lenity towards the powers which had boldly resisted and steadily 
defied his ambition was not less remarkable. Austria, after a desperate war- 
fare of five years, received as the price of its pacification the Venetian terri- 
tories, more than an equivalent for all it had lost in the Low Countries; and 
on occasion of every subsequent rupture, obtained terms so favourable as to 
excite the astonishment even of its own inhabitants; until at length a Prin- 
cess of the House of Ilapsburg was elevated to the Revolutionary throne, and 
the continued hostility of twenty years rewarded by a large share of the con- 
queror’s favour. Russia had twice engaged in fierce hostility against France; 
but the resentment of Napoleon did not make him forget his policy. He made 
the most flattering advances to Paul in 1800 ; and after the next struggle, the 
treaty of Tilsit actually gave an accession of territory to that formidable rival. 
AVith England, his most inveterate and persevering enemy, he W'as ever ready 
to treat on terms of comparative equality. He surrendered valuable colonics 
of his allies at the peace of Amiens; and was inclined, in the last extremity, 
to have abandoned Malta rather than provoke a war with so dreaded a naval 
power when his own maritime preparations were only in their infancy. The 
inference to be drawn from these circumstances is, not that Napoleon towards 
the greater powers was actuated by a spirit of moderation, the reverse of 
what he evinced towatds the lesser, for such a conclusion is at variance with 
the whole tenor of his life; but that his ambition in every instance was sub- 
ordinate to his judgment, and that he studiously oll’ered favourable terms to 
the states with whom he anticipated a doubtful encounter, till his prepara- 
tions had rendered him master of their destinies. His long continued favour 
to Priis.sia was but a prelude to the conquest of Jena and partition of Tilsit : 
his indulgence to Russia only a veil for his designs till the assembled forces 
of half of Europe were ready in 1812 to inundate its frontiers : his prolTcrcd 
amity to Great Britain, the lure which was to deceive the vigilance of its Go- 
vernment till the Channel was studded with hostile fleets, and a coalition of 
all the maritime states had prepared a Leipsic of the deep for the naval power 
of England. Such being the evident design of the First Consul, as it has now 
been developed by time, and admitterlby himself, there can be but one opi- 
nion among all impartial persons as to the absolute necessity of resuming 
hostilities, if not in 1803, at least at no distant period, and preventing that 
formidable increase of his resources during the interval of peace, which with 
him was ever but the prelude to a more formidable future attack, and might 
have deprived Great Britain of all the security which she enjoyed from her 
insular situation and long established maritime superiority. 

V- o . 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

FROM TUB RENEWAL OF BOSTIUTIBS TO THE OPENING OF TUE SPANIsn WAR. 

. MAY 1803—DBCEHCER 180^. 

V ARGUMENT. 

Great Preparations on both sides for the Renewal of ibc 'SVar^Gonqucsl of Hanover by the 
French— A Coiivontion is entered into by the Hanoverian Generals— Violation of Neutral 
Rijihis by the French Generals— They extend iheroselves ihrouph Southern Italy— Declara- 
tions against English Commerce— Immense Preparations in the ChanoeJ for (be Invasion of 
Britain— Works and Flotilla at Boulogne— Description of the Small Craft assembled— Na- 
poldon visits Antwerp, and orders immense Works there— His Designs for the Invasion— 
And Measures to enforce Discipline in the Army on the Coast— Humiliating Treaties agreed 
to by Switzerland, Spain, and Portugal— Louisiana sold by France to America — Vast Forces 
eoilecled on the Channel by the Money thus gained— Military Force and Finances of France 
—Preparations of England to repel the danger— Number and Warlike Spirit of the Volun- 
teers— Naval Preparations— Finances and New Taws of the year— Proposal to Fortify Lon- 
don— Argument in favour of it by Mr. Pitt — Napoleon’s opinion on the subject— Fresh Re- 
bellion in Ireland— Murder of the Lord Chief Justice in Dublin— Execution of the Ring- 
leaders— Naval Events of the year— Defeat of Linois by the China Fleet— Supplies and 
Finances for the year 1804 — General Despondency which ensued in Britain— Which is in- 
creased by the alarming illness of the King— All eyf*s are in consequence turned (o Mr. Pitt 
—Coalition against the Ministry — W’hich falls, and Mr. Pitt becomes Prime Minister- 
Vigorous Measures of Lord Melville for the Restoration of the Navy— And his admirable 
Civil Regulations for that Service— Situation of Austria— Stalislical details regarding that 
Monarchy— Its Government and Slate Policy— And Jealousy of Prussia and Keiiance on 
England— Leading Statesmen at Vienna at this Period— Rapid Growth of Prussia in Wealth 
and Numbers — Court and Manners ofHerlin— Its State Policy and Diplomacy— Foreign 
Policy— Russia— Its Rapid Growth aud Steady System — SUtistics of the Empire, and State 
of lh‘i Army— Character and Manners of the Emperor Alexander— liis difTereuces with 
France — Which lead to a Recall of the Russian Ambassador from Paris— Napolt^on gains 
over Prussia by hinting at itsuhlaining Hanover— Irmnensc sensation excited by the Death 
of the Duke D’EnghIcn— The French Government endeavours to elTeci a seUofT, by falsify- 
ing Mr. Drake's proceedings at Siotgard— Opinions of the Diplomatic Body at Paris on iho 
Subject— Warlike Note presented by d’Oubril, on the part of Russia, to Napoleon —Talley- 
rand’s Answer— Farther Memorial of Russia— Pacific System of Austria— lls Conduct at the 
Death of the Duke d’Enghien— Recognizes Napoleon’s Imperial Title— Temporizing Policy 
of Prussia— Accession of Hardenberg to power produces no External Change— They remon< 
strata against the seizure of Sir George Rumbold— Hostile Dispositions of Sweden, which 
are taken advantage of by Great Britain— Extension of the French Power in Italy— Internal 
Measures of Napoldon-Splendid F^lc al Boulogne— Ills Vexation at the Defeat of his Flo- 
tilla in the midst of it— General Rejoicing sover France on this occasion— Disgraceful Adu- 
lation with which he was surrounded — Vast Designs of the Emperor atMayence for the Con- 
federation of the Rhine— His Coronation at Paris— CeremoQy at Nolro-Uame- Resultof the 
Appeal to the People on the Subject— Distribution of Eagles to the Army— Protest of Louis 
Will ag.iinst his Assumption of the Imperial Crown— Splendour of the Imperial Court— 
Napoldnn refuses any Accession of Territory to the Holy See--Orlgia of the DllTerenccs be- 
tween England and Spain— Secret Measures of Hostility by the Latter Power— Catastrophe 
which precipitated hostilities— And at once brings on a War— Spanish Manifesto— Reply by 
England— Argument against the Conduct of Government In Parliament- Defence of it by 
Mr.Plu— Who is supported by Parliament-Reflections on the Subject— And particulars in 
which England appears to have been wrong. 

Gmt The rerommenoemont of the war was followetl bv boslilc prepara- 

K iatit'm on j i i 

iiiiparallcled n;agniUKlc on both sides of Ihe Channel. Nc- 
or Ore n.r. ver did the ancient rivalry of France and England break forth vi ilh 
more vehemence, and never was tiie animosity of their respective Govern- 
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mcnis more warmly supported by tlic patriotism and passions of the people. 
The French, accustomed to a long career of conquest, and considering them- 
selves, on land at least, as invincible, burned with anxiety to join in mortal 
combat with their ancient and inveterate enemies; and anticipated, in the 
conquest of England, the removal of tlie last obstacle which stood between 
them and universal dominion. Tlie English burled back with indignation the 
dcliance they had received, warmly resented the assertion of the First Consul 
that Great Britain could not contend single-handed w ith France, and invited 
the descendants of the comiuerors of Hastings to measure their strength witli 
those in whose veins the blood of the victors of Cressy and Azincoiir was yet 
fresh. Ancient glories, hereditary rivalry were mingled with the recollection 
of recent wrongs and newly-won triumphs. The Bepiiblicans derided the mi- 
litary preparations of those who had lied before theirarms in llollandand Fland- 
ers — anticipated in the condagralion of Portsmouth a glorious revenge for 
the lires of Toulon — and pointed to the career of William the Conqueror as* 
that which was to be speedily followed by the First Consul. The Englisli re- 
verted to the glories of the Plantagenet reigns, and fired at the recital of 
ancient achievement ; and referred with exultation to the sands of Egypt, as 
aflbrding an earnest of the victories they were yet to obtain over the veteran 
arms of France. Both parties entered, heart and soul, into the contest— both 
anticipated a desperate and decisive struggle ; but little did either foresee the 
disasters which were to be encountered, or the triumphs that were to 
bo won. 

luISw b? military operation of the French ruler was attended with 

ih.irrDcb, rapid and easy success. Ten days after the hostile message of the 
king of England to the House of Commons, the French army on 
the frontiers of Hanover received orders to put itself in motion, and accom- 
plhh the reduction of that electorate. The force intrusted to Mortier on this 
occasion was twenty thousand men; and the Hanoverian troops, whose 
valour was well known, amounted to nearly sixteen thousand ; but the pre- 
ponderating multitudes with which it was well known the First Consul could 
follow up, if necessary, this advanced guard, rendered all attempts at resist- 
ance hopeless. Some measures of defence were, liowever, adopted ; and the 
Duke of Cambridge, in an energetic proclamation, enjoined the immediate 
assembly of the levy en iMUse, but the rapid advance of the French troops 
Jui. 1 , iso3. rendered all these eObrts abortive. Count Walmoden made a gai- 
lant resistance at Borstell, on tlie shores of the Weser ; but as there was no 
time for succours to arrive from England, and it was desirable not to involve 
that inconsiderable stale in the horrors of a protracted and hopeless struggle, 
a convention was wisely entered into two days afterwards at Suhlingcn, by 
which it was stipulated, that the Hanoverian army should retire with the 
honours of war, taking with them their field-artillery behind the Elbe, and 
not bear arms against France till exchanged during the remainder of the 
contest. The public stores in the arsenals, amounting to nearly AIK) pieces of 
cannon and 30,000 muskets, fell into the hands of the French ; but what they 
valued more, were nineteen colours and sixteen standards, the trophies of 
the army of Prince Ferdinand during the Seven Years’ War (1). 

A Cotivco- The British Government, upon beiug informed of these trans- 
10 b; actions, refused to ratify the capitulation, and loudly complained 
Vorilnc^. of *be invasion of the German Confederation by this irruption, in 
b.riu. defiance alike of the privileges of the Elector of Hanover as a Prince of 
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Ihe Empire, and the neutrality of hisGerman states, which had been observed 
throughout all the late war, and was expressly provided for in the treaty of 
Lunevillc. The consequence was, that Walmoden was summoned by Mortier to 
resume hostilities or lay down his arms. Tlie brave Germans declared they would 
rather perish than submit to such a degradation, and, on the 27th, hos- 
tilities recommenced along the whole line; bul the contest was too obviously 
unequal to jiermit either party to come to extremities. The French abated 
somewhat from the rigour of their first terms. The Hanoverian army was 
dissolved; the soldiers disbanded and sent home for a year; the officers re- 
tained their side arms; those of the common men were given up to the civil 
authorities. The troops thus let loose aftenvards proved of essential service 
to the common cause. They were almost all received into the English service, 
and, under the name of the King’s German Legion, were to be seen in every 
subsc(iuent field of fame from Vimeira to Waterloo (1). 

* course of this incursion the French armies set at nought the 

rishtsb, tilt neutrality, not only of Hanover, but of all the lesser slates in its 
(;m”rtu. vicinity. Mortier traversed without hesitation all the principalities, 
not merely which lay in his way on the road to Hanover, but many beyond 
that limit. Hamburgh and Bremen were occupied, and the mouth of the 
Elbe and Weser closed against British merchandise. This uncalled-for aggres- 
sion is not only of importance, as demonstrating the determination of the 
First Consul to admit of no neutrality in the contest which was commenced, 
but as unfolding the first germ of the Contixentai. System, to which he main- 
ly trusted afterwards in his hostilities against Great Britain. Unaccustomed, 
however, as the European powers hitherto were to such instances of lordly 
usurpation, this violation of neutral rights excited a very great sensation. In 
the north especially the advance of the French standards to the Elbe, and the 
permanent occupation of the free cities of Hamburgh and Bremen by the 
troops of that nation, awakened a most extraordinary jealousy. Ru.ssia openly 
expressed her discontent, and Austria and Prussia made re]>rescntations on 
the subject to the Cabinet of the Tuilerics; while Denmark, more courageous, 
actually assembled an army of thirty thousand men in Holstein, to prevent 
the violation of the Danish territory. But the Emperor was too much de- 
pressed by his long continued disasters — Prussia too deeply implicated in 
her infatuated alliance with France, to resent openly this violation of the 
Gorman confederation — and Russia too far removed to take any active steps, 
when the powers more immediately interested did not feel themselves called 
on to come forward. Thus the jealousies of the North evaporated in a mere 
interchange of angry notes and diplomatic remonstrances; the troops of Den- 
mark alone appeared in the field to assert the cause of European independ- 
ence; too weak to contend with the Republican legions, they were compelled 
to retire into their cantonments, after being treated with insulting irony in 
the F'rench journals (2); and the north of Germany permanently fell under 
the dominion of France, from w hich it was only delivered, ten years after, by 
the disasters of the Russian campaign (5J. 

Simultaneous Yvith the conquest of Hanover by the French was the 
march of an army into the south of Italy, and occupation of the 
port of Tarentum by the Republican forces. St.-Cyr received the 
command of the troops destined to this service, which were fourteen ihou- 






Hum. U. 217. 330. Add. Bcs. 1803.336. (3) Anu. Reg. t803»336> 337. Riga. iii. 138. !39. 
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sand Strong; and on the 14th May he addressed a proclamation to the soldiers, 
which was soon after followed by the invasion of the kingdom of Naples. 
They advanced forthwith to Turentuni, which, with its extensive fortilica- 
lions and noble roadstead, again formed the outwork of France against the 
fcaslern possessions of (.rcat Britain. At the same time Tuscany was invaded, 
Leghorn was declared in a state of siege, and all the English merchandise 
lound in that great seaport coniiscated ; the First Consul thus evincing that 
he was resolvetl to admit of no neutrality in a lesser state in the great contest 
w iich was approaching, and that, by a continued violation of the usages of 
war at least, he was resolved to compel a change in the code of naval hostility. 
iVs usual, all these troops were to be maintahied and paid by the countries 
where they were quartered. The formal protest by the ephemeral King of 
.truna against the military occupation of ids dominions was hardly even 
noticed by the first Consul. In vain it was represented to him that the com- 
merce and revenue of Tuscany were ruined by the measures of severity 
a opted towards the English merchandise; these considerations were as iio- 
I ling in his estimation, compared to the grand design which he had in con- 
templation of overturning the power of Creat Britain. At the same time the 
island of Elba, intrusted to General Bucca, was put in the best state of de- 
Icncc; Corsica fortified at every accessible point, and ten thousand men 
laboured on thcfortilications of Alexandria, the key, in Napoleon’s estimation, 
to the whole peninsula. “ I consider that fortress,” said he, “ as the pos- 
session of the whole of Italy ; the rest is a matter of arms, that of iiolitical 
combination (1).” 

arr^t on 25d June, the First Consul formally commenced 
virulent strife which he so long maintained against the English 
23, ibo. 1 . commerce. It declared, “ that no Colonial produce and no nier- - 
rhandisc coining directly from England, should be received into the ports of 
f ranee ; and that every such produce or merchandise should be confiscated.” 
Neutral vessels arriving in France were subjected to new and vexatious regu- 
lations, for the purpose of discovering from whence they had comc(2j ; and 
any vessel coming from, or which “ had touched at a harbour of Great Bri- 
tain,” was declared liable to seizure. 

inmniiF But all tlicsB Combinations, extensive as they were, sunk into 
in thi> Chan- insignificance, compared to the gigantic preparation made on the 
invbioa ot shores of the Channel for the invasion of Great Britain. Every thing 
ariuio. iicpe conspired to rouse the First Consul to unheard-of exertion. 

By accumulating the principal part of his troops on the shores of the Chan- 
nel, he fixed the attention and excited the alarm of Great Britain, furnished 
a brilliant object of expectation to his own subjects, and obtained a pretext 
for maintaining an immense army on foot, without exciting the jealousy of 
the other European powers ; while, if they conceived the design of attacking 
France, he had always at hand a vast force ready organized, capable of crush- 
ing them. Impelled by llie.se difTercnt motives, he made the most extraor- 
dinary eflbrts to hasten the preparations for a descent on Great Britain. , 
The oflicial journals publicly announced his intention of putting himself at 
the head of the expedition, and railed on all the departments to second 
the attempt. The puldic spirit of France, and the hereditary rivalry with 
which its inhabitants were animated against England, produced the most 
strenuous efforts to aid the Government. A circular from the War Office to 

(0 Dam. X. 16, 3T. Sign, iii. Ho, 143. Bat. ir. (2) Dam. i. 51, 52. Sign. ill. 143, 143. 
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Uie cliRcrcnt towns and departments called on them to furnish voluntary aids 
to the great undertaking. “ Kvery vessel,” said the War Minister, “ shall bear 
the name of the towu or district which lias contributed the funds for its for- 
mation: the Government will accept with gratitude every thing, from a ship 
of the line to the smallest praam. If by a movement as rapid as it is general, 
every department, every great town covers its dock-yards with vessels, soon 
will the French army proceed to dictate laws to Great Britain, and establish 
the repose of Europe, the liberty and prosperity of commerce, on the only 
basis which can ensure their duration.” Every where the people answered 
the appeal with acclamations, and soon every workshop on the coast was in 
activity from the Texel to Bayonne. Forts and batteries, constructed on every 
headland and accessible point of the shore, both secured the territory of the 
Republic from insult, and ad'orded protection to the small craft proceeding 
from the places of their construction to the general points of rendezvous : the 
departments vied with each other in patriotic gifts and offerings ; that of the 
Upper Rhine contributed 300,000 francs (L. 12,000) for the construction of a 
vessel to bear its name; that of the Cote d’Or threw off at their own expense 
a hundred pieces of cannon Ioann the flotilla; and Bourdeaux, albeit the 
first to suffer by the resumption of hostilities, manifested in an energetic 
address, their cordial concurrence in the war. Such was the public spirit, 
even of those parts of the country which had been most convulsed during the 
RevoluGon, that Napoleon ventured upon the noble design of forming a Yen- 
deen legion, “ all composed,” to use his own words, “ officers and soldiers, 
of those who have carried on war against us;” and its ranks wore speedily 
filled by the remains of that unconquerable band (1 ). 

The object to be gained by ail these preparations was to assemble, at a 
single point, a flotilla capable of transporting an army' of d.'i0,000 men, with 
its field and siege equipage, ammunition, stores, and horses; and at the same 
time to provide so formidable a covering naval force as might ensure its safe 
disembarkation, notwithstanding any resistance that could be opposed by the 
enemy. Such a project, the most gigantic to be attempted at sea of which 
history makes mention, required the assembling of very great means and no 
small share of fortune for its success; but it was within the range of possibi- 
lity, and the combinations made for its accomplishment were among the most 
striking monuments of the extensive views and penetrating genius of the 
First Consul. 

Worki and The harbour of Boulogne was taken as the central point for the 

Boniogiir. assembling of the vessels destined for the conveyance of the troops. 
Its capacious basin, enlarged and deepened by tlie labour of the soldiers, was 
protected by an enormous tower, constructed on a coral reef, amidst incre- 
dible diflicultics, from the action of the waves, and armed with heavy can- 
non, capable of carrying to the distance of 2,000 toises, w hile similar excava- 
tions extended the neighbouring ports of Etapics, Vimereux, and Ambleteuse. 
Every harbour, from Brest to the Texel, was rapidly filled with gunboats of 
different dimensions; the dockyards, the shipwrights were universally put 
into activity; and as fast as the vessels were finished, they were sent round, 
under protection of the numerous batteries witli which the coast abounded, 
to Cherbourg, Boulogne, Calais, and Dunkirk. The number and intrepidity of 
the British cruisers in the Channel rendered this a service both of difficulty 
and danger ; but the First Consul was indefatigable, and by communicating his 
own incredible activity to all the persons in subordinate situations, at length 
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made great progress in the assembling of naval forces within sight of the 
shores of Britain. No sooner were the English cruisers blown olT their stations 
by contrary winds, than the telegraph announced the favourable opportunity 
to the dilTcrcnt harbours; numerous vessels were speedily seen rounding the 
headlands and cautiously cruising along the shore, while the artillerymen, 
with lighted matches in their hands, stood at the frequent batteries with 
whieh it bristled, to open upon any ships of the enemy which might come 
within range in attempting to impede their passage. 'Flic small draught of 
water which the gunboats required enabled the greater part of them to escape 
untouched, and concentrate in the roads of Boulogne : but a considerable 
number were intercepted and destroyed by the British cruisers, and innume- 
rable deeds of daring courage were performed, in too many of which valuable 
blood was shed in the attainment of a comparatively trifling object (d j. 
Dixripitoi. The small craft assembled was of four different kinds, according 
wao weight and species of the troops which they were intended to 

convey. The praams, or largest sort, carried' each six four-and- 
twenly pounders, and were intended rather to protect the smaller vessels 
which conveyed the troops than to be employed in the transport themselves. 
The next class bore four twenty-four pounders and one howitzer; they were 
calculated to receive each from d?50 to 200 men, and made flat-bottomed, in 
order to land them as near as possible to the shore. The third were armed 
each with two twenty-four pounders, and were capable of conveying eighty 
men each ; while the smallest had a four-pounder at the poop and a bomb at 
the stern, and bore from forty to fifty men each. The artillery were intended 
to be embarked in the larger vessels, the cavalry in those of a medium size, 
the infantry in the smallest; and such was the discipline and organization of 
the Ifoops destined for the expedition, that each man knew the vessel on board 
of w hich he was to embark ; and experience proved that a hundred thousand 
men could tind their places in less than half-an-hour (2). 

N.poUon Upwards of thirteen hundred vessels of this description were, in 
tl'c course of the year 1803, collected at Boulogne and the adjoining 
ordrnim. iiarbours; but immense as these preparations were, it was not on 
!hprf. them alone that the First Consul relied for the execution of his pro- 
jeet. Innumerable transports were at the same time assembled, which, with- 
out being armed, were destined for the reception of the stores and ammuni- 
tion of the army; and Napoleon himself proceeded to the coast, to hasten by 
his presence the preparations which were going forward, and judge with his 
own eyes of the measures which should be adopted, lie visited all the ma- 
terial points in the maritime districts; inspected at Flushing the new docks 
and fortifications which had been commenced ; and rapidly discerned in An- 
twerp the central point w here the chief arsenal for the naval subjugation of 
jui, ji, i»o3. England should be established. An arrit of the 21si July directed 
that a dock should be there constructed, capable of containing twenty-five 
ships of the line and a proportional number of frigates and smaller vessels ; 
and those immense works were immediately commenced, which in a few years 
rendered this the greatest naval station on the continent (3). Not content with 

(l) Pain. X. 38> 48. Big». Hi. 144. 145. Nonr. 

U. 301.283. 
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the realities of that marvellous period, the minds of men, as usual in limes of 
highly-wrought excitement, were inflamed by fictitious prodigies ; and the 
announcement that, in excavating the harbour of Boulogne, a hatchet of the 
Roman legions and a medal of the Norman princes had been discovered, con- 
veyed to the vivid imaginations of the French soldiers the happy omen that 
they were about to tread in the footsteps of Julius Caesar and William the 
Conqueror (1). 

for ilrrh" these naval forces, great as they were, Constituted but a part 

»»»ion. of those which were destined to be employed in the invasion of 
Great Britain. The whole fleets of France and Holland, and, soon after of 
Spain, were engaged in the mighty enterprise. The design of Napoleon, which 
he himself has pronounced to have been the most profoundly conceived and 
nicely calculated which he ever formed, was to have assembled the fleet des- 
tined to compose the covering naval force at Martinique, by a junction of all 
the squadrons in the harbours of Spain and the Mediterranean in the West 
Indies ; to have'brought this combined fleet rapidly back to the Channel while 
the British blockading squadron were traversing the Atlantic in search of their 
enemies, raised the blockade of Kochefort and Brest, and entered the Channel 
with the whole armament, amounting to seventy sail of the line. It was un- 
der cover of this irresistible force that Napoleon calculated upon crossing over 
to England, at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand men, with whom he 
thought he would reach London in five days, and where he intended instantly 
to proclaim parliamentary reform, the downfall of the oligarchy, and all the 
objects whicli the English republicans had at heart. Numerous as were the 
chances against the successful issue of so vast a design, it will appearindhe 
sequel how near it was succeeding, liow little the English were aware of the 
danger which really threatened them, and with what signal ingratitude^ they 
treated the gallant oflicer whose important combat defeated the most pro- 
found combination that the genius of Napoleon ever formed for their destruc- 
tion (2). 

And mr.. But towavds tliB succBss of this attempt a very great military as well 

f"" diJ”p. as naval force was necessary ; and the attention of the First Consul 
• wasearly turned to the means of restoring the strength of that arm, 

ret, which the expedition to St. -Domingo and detachments into Italy 
and Hanover had very much diminished. The soldiei's, long habituated to 
the excitement and plunder of war, had become weary of the monotony of a 
garrison orpacifie life; discipline was sensibly relaxed, and desertion, espe- 
cially among the old soldiers, had increased to an alarming extent. The most 
energetic measures were immediately taken to arrest this evil; new rcgula- 
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lions introduced to ensure a rigid enforcement of the conseription, and the 
height requisite for the service lowered to five feet two inches, — a decisive 
proof that the vast expenditure of human life in the preceding wars had al- 
ready begun to exhaust the robust and vigorous part of the population. Such 
was the rigour with which the conscription laws were now enforced, that 
escape became hopeless ; and the price of a substitute, which rose to the enor- 
mous sum of L.fiOfl, rendered it totally impossible for the middling classes to 
avoid personal service. Napoldon was indefatigable on the subject. “ Keep 
your eyes,” said he to the Minister of War, “ incessantly fixed on the recruit- 
ing; let not a day pass without your attending to it; it is the greatest aOairin 
the state.” From necessity, then, not less than inclination, the military life 
became the sole object of ambition; and the pro|)ortion of the number drawn 
to that of the youth who were liable to serve each year was so great, that, for 
the remainder of his reign, it practically amounted to almost a total absorp- 
tion of half, sometimes the whole, of the young men, as they rose to manhood, 
into the ranks of war (1). 

tS' ^ Napoleon less solicitous, by moans of foreign negotiations, 

ijumiiu- to increase the disposable force which he could bring to bear against 

a'grcH to I.y the common enemy. Ney, who had commanded in Switzerland, 
concluded a capitulation, by which sixteen thousand troops of that 

I'ortog.i. Government were put at the disposal of p'rance, and soon after 
placed in reserve of the army of England at Compiegne, while, a treaty offen- 
sive and defensive was concluded between the two states, which stipulated 
that the Helvetic Confederacy should in addition, if necessary, furnish eight 
thousand auxiliary troops to Franco; General Pino led an Italian division 
across the Alps, to form part of the same armament; while Aiigereau assem- 
bled a corps in the neighbourhood of Hayonne, to enforce the mandates of tlm 
Consular Government, if the Courts of .Madrid and Lisbon refused to conclude 
treaties on the footing of the orders sent out from the Tuileries. Hut there 
was no need for the precaution ; terror and French influence were already 
paramount at both those capitals, and the seal was pul to the disgrace of the 
Peninsula by the treaties concluded with .Spain on the 10th October, and with 
ort. I,. i8o3. Portugal on the 2.'ith December. Hy the first of these conventions, an 
annual payment of six millions of francs ( L.210,000 a-month, or L.2, 880,000 
Drr.js, a-year ) w.ls stipulated in favour of P'rance, to be either remitted 
to Paris or employed in repairing the French ships of war in the Spanish 
harbours; several officers, holding important situations in the Spanish army, 
were to be dismissed for alleged offences against the French Government ; 
many stipulations in favour of the export of French manufactures, and their 
transit into Portugal, were agreed to; and the Spanish t'.ovcrnmcnt engaged 
to procure the payment of at least a million of francs (L.-tO,000) a-montli by 
the Portuguese to the French Government, as long as the maritime war 
lasted. By the second, Portugal purchased an exemption from actual hosti- 
lities by an annual payment.of 16,000,000 francs (L.(>i0,000) to Napoldon. 
The conclusion of these treaties was a virtual declaration of war by both 
Spain and Portugal against great Britain, since it placed the pecuniary re- 
sources of both countries at the disposal of France during the continuance of 
the contest. Bitterly did the people of the Peninsula subsequently lament 

(l) Dum. x.GO, 72. netrljr Ibc wbolf pf^nons liablr> and nf 
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their degradation, and nobly did they then wipe off the stain on tlieir 
honour (Ij. 

Looiiiana No sooner also did the maritime war appear inevitable, than 

“ri.'AwT concluded an arrangement with the United States of 

Jo, i#o3. America, by wbicli, in consideration of eighty millions of francs 
(L.3,200,000,) he ceded to them his whole rights, acquired by the conven- 
tion with Spain, to Louisiana ; anticipating thus, for a valuable considera- 
tion, the probable fate of a naval contest, and extricating from the hands of 
the British a valuable colonial possession, which would assuredly soon have 
become their prey (2). 

TOiiwi’rd'on different means, Napoleon was enabled to put on foot a 

JJ' '■ 1 ' very large army for the invasion of Great Britain. An'order ad- 
ibiu gained, dressed to the Minister at War, on the 1-ith June, 1803, fixed the 
organization of the army which was divided into six corps, each of which 
was to occupy a separate camp, and be under a different commander. Ney, 
Souk, Uavoust, and Victor, were to be found among the names of the gene- 
rals. It extended along the wholc4ioast, from the Tcxel to the Pyrenees. 
The first camp was in Holland, the second at Ghent, the third at St.-Omer, 
the fourth at Gompiegne, the fifth at St.-Malo, the sixth at Bayonne. The 
whole troops assembled at these different points were intended to exceed 
1I»0,000 men, and their command was intrusted to the most distinguished 
generals of the army. Though all included under the name of the army of 
England, their wide dissemination renders it probable, that the First Consul 
had other objects in view besides the subjugation of Great Britain in their 
disposition ; but the Continental Powers shut their eyes to the danger which 
awaited them from the concentration of such jjowerful forces, aud secretly 
rejoiced that the vast army from which they had all suffered so much was 
quietly cantoned at a distance from them on the shores of Uie ocean, intent 
on a distant and hazardous enterprise (3). 
wmnir. Great as these preparations were, tliey were not beyond the re- 
iS<«of sources at the disposal of the First Consul. The army of France 
Fi«nc«. alone, without counting the subsidiary forces of Holland, Switzer- 
land, and the Italian slates subject to its command, amounted to the enor- 
mous aggregate of above 420,000 men, independent of the national and coast 
guards, which were above 200,000 (4). The finances of the country were in 
an equally flourishing condition. The revenue exceeded that of 1802, and 
amounted to 570,908,000 francs, or L.25,000,000 sterling (5) ; while the iin- 



(1) Norr. ii: 265, 26S- Bign. iii. 200, 201, oud 238. 
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mense subsidies paid by Spain and Portugai ' s the price of their pretended 
neutrality — by the Italian llepubiic in return for the alliance of France — and 
the maintenance by Hanover, Holland, Naples, and Tuscany of all the troops 
cantoned in their respective territories, largely contributed to the increase 
of the resources of the Republic (1). 

Pr.p.r.tion, But nothing were the Government or people of England daunted 
wrepr'r'ihf formidable preparations which were directed against them. 

d.n(ci . Relying on the patriotism and spirit of the people, the Administra- 
tion made the most vigorous efforts for the national defence, in which they 
were nobly seconded both by Parliament and the people. Independent of the 
militia, eighty thousand strong, which were called out on the 25th March, and 
the regular army of 150,000 already voted, the House of Commons, on 
June 28th, agreed to the very unusual step of raising .50,000 men additional, 
by drafting, in the proportion of 54,000 for England, 10,000 for Ireland, and 
GOOO for Scotland; which it was calculated would raise the regular troops in 
Great Britain to 112,000 men, besides a large surplus force for offensive 
Juijtis. operations. In addition to this, a bill was brought in shortly 
afterwards, to enable the King to call on the levy en masse to repel the inva- 
sion of the enemy, and empowering the lord-lieutenants of the several 
counties to enrol all the men in the kingdom, between seventeen and fifty- 
five years of age, in different classes, who were to be divided into regiments 
according to their several ages and professions. But all persons were to be 
exempt from this conscription who were members of any volunteer corps 
approved of by his Majesty; and such was the general zeal and enthusiasm, 
that in a few weeks three hundred thousand men were enrolled, armed, and 
disciplined in the different parts of the kingdom, and the compulsory con- 
scription fell to the ground. This immense force, which embraced all classes 
and professions of men, not only was of incalculable importance, by providing 
a powerfui reserve of trained men to strengthen the ranks and supply the 
vacancies of the regular army, but contributed in a remarkable manner to 
produce a patriotic ardour and feeling of unanimity among the people, and 
lay the foundation of that military spirit which enabled Great Britain at 
length to appear as principal in the contest, and beat down the power of > 
France, even on that element where hitherto she had obtained such un- 
exampled success (2). *• 

Bumhtr. The spectacle now presented by the British Islands was unparal- 
IJJfruoflht in their previous history, and marked decisively the arrival 
vuiumc.r., Qf a gra in the war — that in which popular sympathy was 
enlisted against the Revolution, and the military usurpations of France had 
roused an unanimous resolution to resist its aggression. In the multitudes 
who now thronged to the standards of their country were to be seen men of 
all ranks and descriptions, from the Prince of the Blood to the labourer of the 
soil. The merchant left his counting-house, the lawyer his briefs; the farmer 
paused in the labours of husbandry, the artisan in the toils of his handicraft; 
the nobleman hurried from the scene of dissipation or amusement, tlic coun- 
try gentleman was to be seen at the head of his tenantry. Everywhere were 
to be seen uniforms, squadrons, battalions; the clang of artillery was heard 
in the streets, the trampling of cavalry resounded in the fields. Instead of the 
peasant re|)osing at sunset in front of his cottage, he was to be seen hurrying, 
with his musket on his shonlder, to his rallying point. Instead of the noble- 
man wasting his youth in the ignoble pleasures of the metropolis, he was to 

(0 Bign. tit. 34$, 346. (3) Farl. BUt. xnfi, 1604, i$37r 
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be found inlialing a nobler spirit amidst the ranks of l.is rural dependents, 
m the general tumult even the voice of faction was stilled; the heart- 
burnings and divisions on the origin of the war were forgotten; the Whigs 
stood beside the Tories in the ranks of the volunteers; from being a war of 
opinion, the contest had iHicome one of milioiis, and, excepting in a few 
imeterate leaders erf party in the Legislature, one feeling seemed to pervade 

Sheridan, with that independent and 
patriotic spirit which ever distinguished him, at the close of the Session made 

a d vpnn? Parliament to the volunteers 

and yeomanry for the zeal and alacrity with which they had come forward in 

HoiisP wliP country; and thunders of applause shook the 
ousc when he declared it to be the unalterable resolution, not less of the 
legislature than the Government, that “ no proposal for peace should he 
ntertained while a single hrench soldier had footing on British ground (2).” 
,1 prei>arations to resist the enemy on 

?««.’• ‘ S'Ka"*'*: scale were made: the navy also, the peculiar 

rnvprntv. ^'cength, received the early and vigilant attention of 

eoAcrnment. fifty thousand seamen, including twelve thousand marines, 
had been in the first instance voted for the service of the year; but ten 
additional were granted when it became probable that 
war would ensue, and forty thousand more when it actually broke out. 
im" " . "as exerted in fitting out adequate lleets for all the 

mportant naval stations the moment that hostilities were resumed, although 
* “I'mated state of the navy, in consequence of previous ill-judged 
onomy, rendered it a matter of extreme dilliciilty. Seventy-five ships of the 
P seventy frigates and smaller vessels, were put in 

wicl ''“‘■Iwursof F ranee and Holland were closely blockaded ; Lord 

pr,r. " 'ri'i'nphantin the Mediterranean; and,excepting when theirsmall 
cralt were stealing round the headlands to the general rendezvous at Boulo- 
gne, the Hag of f ranee, at least in large fleets, disappeared from the ocean (3). 

i\o small eflbrts in finance were required to meet these extensive 
lZ‘lZ I'y sea and land; hut the resources of the country 

taT-iofih« f^nanlcd Government to defray them wiiliont difliculty. A pro- 

I Tsoa P'’’’ '• calculated would produce 

I.. i.,u00,0 00 yearly; additional customs to the amount of L.2,000,0IX) a-ycar- 

I p “"‘1 "'"c, w liich were estimated at 

L. >,000,000; and a loan of L.i2,000,000, were sufficient to enable Govern- 
ment to meet the heavy expenses attendant on the renewal of the war, even 
on the extended scale on which it was now undertaken. These burdens 
especially the income and malt taxes, were severe, but they were universally 
e 0 be necessary; and such was the general enthusiasm, that the imposi- 
lon of war taxes in a single year to the amount of twelve millions and a 
I ail, uiii not excite a single dissentient voice in Parliament, or produce any 
dissatisfaction in the country (<i). ^ 

'7 TI'O ‘OUI T0lu..tr«s of tbe mrtropoli, wer. 

bnttalioij* of volunlepw, nuioiti.linL' lo <0,000. ^ 

i7,l>00 men, besides 1500 C»v«Ify, *U eqoipped at Pari. Hist «xti 1004 IM7 linm r ttr 

•ho..' own «pc„sc. and in . ranurkablTlur,':? of- JaL voi. i” xX Mo" 12 "m ‘ il’s 

(f) Pari. Hi... xAx.i. 151(5. Chronicle. 

The new taxes imposed wcrc,~ 

]. Cuitoms. 

Twenty per cent additional on sugar, etc. Imported aaa v 

Uoty of one per cent on exports, * ’i«n’nfto ) 

Onepenriy a lb, on cotton wool, ...... o^nnUJ ^ 1-2,160.000 

Ton, .a,c addition..!. . . J , ! . ! ! ! ! ! foJiSS? ) 
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Mr. Piit'i A long and interesting debate took place in Parliament, upon the 
fMMrJinj question whether London should he fortified. Colonel Crawfurd 
Lo»doo. urged strongly the great danger of the capital and the principal 
d^pAt for our military and naval stores being wholly undefended ; and main- 
tained that, as matters then stood, the loss of a single battle might draw after 
it the surrender of the metropolis and chief arsenals of the kingdom, the cfTcct 
of which, both in a political and military point of view, would be incalcul- 
able. Mr. Pitt added the great weight of his authority on the same side, and 
strongly enforced the propriety, not only of strengthening the metropolis, or 
at least the arsenals in its vicinity, but fortifying the principal headlands of 
the coast, in order to render landing by the enemy more difficult. “ It is in 
vain to say,” said he, “you should not fortify London, because our ancestors 
did not fortify it, unless you can shew that they were in the same situation 
that we arc. We might as well be told that, because our ancestors fought with 
arrows and lances, we ought to use them now, and consider shields and 
corslets as aObrding a secure defence against musketry and artillery. If the 
fortification of the capital can add to tlic security of the country, 1 think it 
ought to he done. If by the erection of works such as I am recommending, 
you can delay the progress of the enemy for three days, it may make the 
difference between the safety and destruction of the capital. It will not, I 
admit, make a difference between the conquest and independence of the 
country; for that will not depend upon one or upon ten battles : but it 
makes the difference between the loss of thousands of lives, with misery, 
havoc, and desolation spread over the country on the one hand, or the con- 
founding the efforts and chastising the insolence of the enemy on the other (I ] .” 
These arguments were little attended to at the time, and the proposed mea- 
sure was not adopted : but there can be no doubt that they were well founded, 
and that England might have had bitter cause to regret their neglect, if Napo- 
l(ion^ with a hundred thousand men, had landed on the coast of Sussex. For 
this opinion wc have now abundant grounds, in the result of the invasions 



Brought over. . . . L.3,160,000 

2. Excise. 

Fifteen per cent on ibe lower* and fortjr.five per * * 

cent mi h'l'Iicr less* . L. 1, 300,000^ 

Additional duty of ten pounds a pipe on wine, . * 500.000 i , « aaa aaa 

my |,iriu. . J.500.000 
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of Austria, Russia, and France, at a subsequent period, when possessed of 
much greater military resources than were then at the command of the British 
Government, and the best of all authority in the recorded opinion of Napo- 
Idon himself. Central fortilications near or around the metropolis are of 
incalculable importance, in order to gain time for the distant strength of the 
kingdom to assemble when it is suddenly assailed : if they had existed on 
Montmartre and Belleville, the invasion of the allies in 181 i, instead of ter- 
minating in the submission of France, would probably have led to a disastrous 
retreat beyond the Rhine; and be is a bold man who on such a subject ven- 
tures to dissent from the concurring opinion of Mr. I’itt and Napoleon (1). 
pr«h|R<'- This year was again distinguished by one of those unhappy attempts 

irti.pii at rebellion, which have so frequently of late years disgraced the 
history and blasted the prospects of Ireland. Though the country was dis- 
turbed by the usual amount of predial violence and outrage, no insurrection 
of a political nature was apprehended, when suddenly, on the 14th July, the 
anniversary of the taking of the Bastile, unequivocal symptoms of a fermen- 
tation of a more general character were observed in the population of Dublin. 
It was soon discovered that a conspiracy was on foot, the object of which 
was to force the Castle and harbour stores of the capital, dissolve the con- 
nection with England, and establish a Republic in close alliance with France; 
but the means at the disposal of the conspirators were as deficient as the 
objects they had in view were visionary and extravagant. Eighty or a hundred 
persons, under the guidance of Emmett, a brother of the chief who was 
engaged in the former insurrection, a young man of an ardent and enthu- 
siastic temperament, proposed, on the :!5d July, to assemble in open rebel- 
lion the peasantry from the adjoining counties, who were for that purpose 
to flock into the metropolis, under pretence of seeking for work in hay-mak- 
ing, on the eve of the festival of St. -James; and with that motley array they 
were to march against a garrison consisting of above four thousand men. In 
effect, on the day appointed the country labourers did assemble in vast num- 
bers in St. -James’s street as soon as it was dark, and Emmett put himself at 
their head : but he soon discovered that the insurgents were rather disposed 
to gratify their appetite for assassination aud murder, than engage in any 
systematic operations for the subversion of the Government. In vain he and 
a few other leaders, animated with sincere though deluded patriotic feeling, 
endeavoured to infuse some order into their ranks, aud lead them against 



i(apo14on*» (0 »oy" hr freqaently 

opinion on iumnl in hit tniitd the proprirty of 
the subject, fortifying Paris and Lyon; and this 
iu an etperial manner occurml to liim. on occasion 
of h'.s n*lurii froiu the campaign of Ausleriilz. Fear 
of exciting aluriu among the inhabitants, and llio 
events w hich surreaded each other with Moch astonish* 
ing rapidity, prevented him from corryinghis designs 
into cxecation. lie ihoiiglit that a graat capital is the 
country ol the flower ol the nation, that it is the cen* 
tre of opinion, the goueral depot ; and that it is tlir 
grrntot of all conlridictioiis, to leave a |>oint nf 
aucli importance without the means of immediate 
defence. At the season of great national disasters, 
empires fn’qticnily stand in nerd of soldiers, but 
men are never awantiiig for intenial defence, if ■ 
lace bo provided where their euergic.s can be 
rought into action. Fifty thousand notinnai guards, 
with there thou-sand gunners, will defend a fortified 
capital against an army nf 300.0iM) men. The same 
fifty ihnusnnd men in the open field, if they* arc not 
* experienced soldiers, couniiandcd by skilled olTi* 
veisi will be throwu into coufusiuu by the charge 



of a few thoosand horse. Tarfs, ten times in its for* 
mer history, owed its safety to its walls: if, in 1814, 
it had possessed a citadel ca|>able of holding nut 
only for eight days, the destiivies of the world would 
have been changed. If, in 1805, Vienna had been 
fortified, the battle of Ulm would not have decided 
the war t if, in 1806, Berlin had been fortified, the 
army bcatei; at Jena might have rallied there till 
the Bussiaii nnny advanc^ to its relief; if. in 1808» 
Madrid had lieen fortified, the French army, after 
the victories of Espinosa, TodcU» and Somnsierra, 
could never liave ventured to march upon that capi- 
tal, leaving the English army, in the neighbourhood 
of .Salamanca, in its rear.*' Let not the Ktiglish ima- 
gine, that their present naval superiority renders 
these observations inapplicable.. to their capital: it 
was aAer the victory of Austerlitz that the necessity 
of fortifying Paris occurred to the victor in that 
memorable fight. \Mio will guarantee the nary of 
England in all future times against a maritime cm* 
sade, and a rout of l/cipsic at the mouth of iho 
Thornes See Nsroi.soii» iu Mostbolod, ii, 278, 
280. 
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Ihc Castle and other important points of the city : instead of doing so, they 
murdered Lord Kilwardcn, the venerable lx>rd Chief Justice of Ireland, and 
Colonel Browne, a most worthy and meritorious officer, whom they met m 
the streets; and, equally incapable of resolute as humane conduct, were 
shortly after dispersed by two volleys from a subaltern and fifty men, who 
unexpectedly came on the rear of their savage and disorderly columns (1 ). 
Mgnifror qi,g fate of the Ix)rd Chief Justice was peculiarly deplorable. He 
oTi.mm- arrived at the entrance of Thomas street in his carriage, accom- 
iw In D.b- jjy j, jg daughter and nephew, when the chariot was stopped, 

the Chief Justice and his nephew dragged out and murdered by repeated 
stabs from the ruffians, who struggled with each other for the gratification 
of striking them with their pikes, while the young lady, whom they had the 
humanity to spare, fled in a state bordering on distraction through the streets, 
and arrived at the Castle in such agitation as to be hardly capable of recount- 
ing the tragic event which she had witnessed. A bystander, shocked at the 
savage ferocity of the murderers, exclaimed that the assassins should be 
executed next day; but the words recalled his recollection to the upright 
dying magistrate, and he raised his head for the last time to exclaim, “ Murder 
must be punished; but let no man sufler for my death but on a fair trial, and . 
by the laws of his country,” and immediately expired. Memorable words to 
be uttered at such a moment by such a man, and eminently descriptive of 
that love of impartial justice which constitutes at once the first duty of a 
judge, and the noblest epitaph on his sepulchre (2). 
rx.roiign Emmctt and Russel, the two leaders of the insurrection, were 
soon after seized, brought to trial and executed. The former made 
no sort of defence, but when called upon to receive sentence, stood up and 
avowed the treason with which he was charged, glorying in his patriotic 
intentions, and declaring himself a martyr to the independence and liberties 
of his country. At his execution he evinced uncommon intrepidity and com- 
posure, received the communion of the Church of England, and died the 
victim of sincere bnt deluded patriotism. The remaining conspirators were 
pardoned, upon making a full disclosure of their projects and preparations, 

July. i«, t»o3. by the judicious lenity of Government, and a bill was shortly after 
brought in for the better suppression of insurrection and the temporary sus- 
pension of the Habeas Corpus Act in Ireland, which passed both Houses with- 
out any opposition (3). 

A frantic and unsuccessful attempt at tho assassination of the King was 
made, in the same year, by Colonel Despard, a revolutionist of the most 
dangerous character, who was tried, condemned and executed. 

N«rio*rnii Notwithstanding the magnitude of the preparations on both sides, 
onscyru. (|,g naval operations of the first year of the war were inconsider- 
able. Tho French (lects were not yet in such a stale of forwardness as to be 
able to leave their harbours in large masses; and the closeness of the British 
blockade prevented any considerable number of detached vessels from es- 
caping. As usual, the effects of the English maritime superiority speedily 
appeared in the successive capture of the enemy’s colonies. Sl-Lucia and 
'7. Tobago fell into their hands in July, and Hcmerara, Bcrbice, and 
Essequibo in September. The planters in these sugar islands wil- 
lingly yielded to the British forces, antici|)ating from them protection from 
their own slaves, whom llie events in St.-Doiniugo and Cuadaloupc had 

I) Ann. Ilcg. IS03. 300. 313. 

3) Ann. Hcg, 1803, 311. 313. 






(3) I’ltl. Ilul. »Avi. 1071, 1675. 
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given them so much reason to dread, and a share in (hat lucrative commerce 
which, under the British flag, they could carry on with every part of the 
world, and which the almost total cessation of production in tlie French 
islands had thrown almost exclusively into their hands. Some angry dis- 
putes broke out in this year between the British Government and the Local 
Legislature in Jamaica, in consequence of the refusal of the latter to contri- 
bute the requisite supplies to the support of the large military garrison of 
the island (f); but they gradually gave way in the following years, in conse- 
quence of the advantageous market for their produce which the war afforded 
them, and the approach of real danger from the combined fleets of France 
and Spain. 

Dfff.i of The first gleam of success came from the Eastern ocean, and what 
tilrciiiM "'“s remarkable, from the merchant ships of England. Imme- 
diately after war was declared, Admiral Linois, with one sail of 
the line and three frigates, escaped from the roads of Pondicherry, in con- 
sequence of the British Admiral on that station being ignorant of the com- 
mencement of hostilities; and since that time he had cruised about in the 
Indian Archipelago, capturing detached ships, and doing considerable da- 
mage to British commerce. Emboldened by this success, he lay in wait for 
the homeward bound China fleet, which he expected would prove an easy 
prey. On the Lilh February he descried the fleet leisurely approaching, in 
no expectation of encountering an enemy, and anticipated little opposition : 
but Commodore Dance, who commanded the British vessels, by a bold and 
gallant manoeuvre defeated his efforts, and to his infinite honour saved the 
valuable property under his command from destruction. Dismissing the 
Feb. i&. ieo«. heavily leaden and weaker vessels to the rear, he made the signal 
for the stronger and better equipped to bear down in succession upon the 
enemy; and so intimidated was the French Admiral by this gallant bearing 
and vigorous fire, that after a few broadsides he took to flight, and was 
pursued for above two hours by his commercial victors ! This gallant 
action, which confounded the enemy, and saved British property to the 
amount of a million and a half sterling, excited the greatest satisfaction 
throughout the nation (2). Rewards were distributed with an unsparing 
hand by the East India Company to the various commanders and their brave 
crews ; and the Commodore received the honour of knighthood from his 
Majesty’s hands. 

Various attacks were made in the course of the summer on the Boulogne 
flotilla and the squadrons of small craft proceeding to that destination ; but 
although the utmost gallantry was uniformly displayed by the officers and 
men engaged, the success obtained was in general very trilling, and bore 
no proportion to the loss sustained by the assailants. The only conquest 
worthy of record made by the British, either at sea or land during the year 
1801, was that of Surinam in the West Indies, which, in the beginning of 
M>y 3. May, yielded, to the great joy of the inhabitants, to a military 
and naval force, under the command of Sir Charles Green, and Commodore, 
afterwards Sir ^muel Hood ; on which occasion also a frigate and brig fell 
into the hands of the victors (.1). 

Suppllrj and The supplies voted by Parliament for the service of the year 1801 

,Ior” “ were much greater than for the preceding year, and the military 



(1) AnD. 1\eg. 1804» p* 2. Bign. iit. 1S8< (3) Ann, Reg. 1804» 138, iZ9. 

(2) Ann. Reg. 1804, 141* tnd Chron* 409* Dura. 

Hi. 64, 66, 69, 
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and naval force kept on foot far more considerable (1). The expenditure 
swelled, independent of the' charges of the debt, to no less than L..»i3 ooo 000 
of which L.-i2,000,000 was for the current expenditure, and L If 000 000 
for rearing of Exchequer bills. The land troops of the year amounted 
including 22,000 in India, to above 500,000 men, exclusive of 340 000 
volunteers— an enormous force, capable, if properly directed, not only of 
repelling any attempt at invasion, but interposing with decisive efl'ect in any 
strife which might take place between France and the great military powers 
of the Continent (2). The naval forces also were very considerably augmented 
there being no less than 100,000 men, including 22,000 marines voted for 
the service of the year, and 83 ships of the line and 390 frigates and smaller 
vessels in commission. ■ » 

But the magnitude of their forces, compared with the inconsiderable 
amount of the services rendered by them to the country, ere long revealed 
the secret weakness of the Administration. It was in vain to disguise from 
‘he country that the public expenditure could not long continue 
."“ri. ‘he enormous height which it had now reached, and that unless 
t..». some advantages commensurate to the sacrifices made were gained 
the nation must in the end sink under the weight of its fruitless exertions’ 
To the animation, excitement, and hope which generally prevailed at the 
commencement of the war, had succeeded the listlessness, exhaustion and 
discontent w hich invariably, after a certain interval, follow highly wrought 
and disappointed feeling. The trifiing nature of the success which had been 
gained, notwithstanding such costly efforts, during the first year of the con- 
test, produced a very general couvicliou that Ministers, whatever their indi- 
vidual respectability or talents might be, were unequal as a body to the task 
of steering the vessel of the state through the shoals and quicksands with 
which iUjtas surrounded; and in particular, did not possess that weight and 

'• ■ 'All.! ■ rVj- u.- -K-. 

(l) TIio receipt aiidexpofidUore of tbe year 1804 —Sec Par/. Ii. 
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eminence in (lie estimation of foreign stales, wliich was necessary to enable 
Croat Ikitain to take up her appropriate station as the leader of the general 
confederacy, which it was now evident was alone cai)ahle of reducing the 
Contiiieulal power of France. This feeling was strongly increased by the 
complaints which generally broke out as to the reduced and inelTicienl state 
of the navy under the management of Earl St. -Vincent; and it soon became 
painfully evident, from a comparison of the vessels in commission at the 
close of the former and commencement of the present war, that this impor- . 
tant arm of the public defence had declined to a very' great degree during 
the interval of peace; and that, under the delusion of a wretched, and in 
the end most costly economy, the stores on which the public salvation de- 
pended had been sold and dissipated, to an extent in the highest degree 
alarming. The consequence was, that when war broke out the navy was in 
an unprecedented stale of dilapidation; and from the absence of convoys 
for our merchant fleets, and the neglect to apprise Admiral Rainier and the 
fleets in the East of the breaking out of hostilities by an overland despatch, 
many severe losses, whieh might have been avoided, were sustained by the 
commercial intere.sts (1). 

Incr™«ib, The public despondency, already strongly excited by these uh- 
toward events, was increased to the highest degree by the alarming 

•'•"s- intelligence which spread abroad as to the health of the King. 
On the 1 tth February, it was publicly announced by a bulletin at St. -James’s 
Palace that his .Majesty was indisposed; and a succession of similar notices 
soon left no doubt in the public mind that the disease was that mental malady 
which had plunged the nation fifteen years before in such general cons- 
ternation. On this occasion the panic was still greater, from the alarming 
posture of public affairs, and the general distrust which prevailed as to the 
stability and capacity of the Administration. But after an intenj^l of a few 
weeks it was announced that the most distressing symptoms W<k abated. 
On the 2!)th February the Chancellor of the Exchequer declared in Parlia- 
ment “ that there was no necessary suspension of the Royal functions.” 
On the l-tlh March tli6 Ixird Chancellor stated in the House of Lords that 
‘'he had since conversed with his Majesty, and that his mental state war- 
ranted the Lords Comniissioucrs in expressing the royal assent to several 
hills which had passed through Parliament;” and on the 9th and 18th May 
the King drove, to the infinite joy of the inhabitants, through the principal 
streets of the metropolis : though it was several months afterwards before he 
was restored to his domestic circle, or able to go through the whole functions 
of royafly (2). 

Aii« 7 f«vc Bui during this interval of doubt and alarm the minds of the 

Mr.Tiii.” great majority of men throughout the nation became convinced of 
the necessity of placing the helm of the state under firmer guidance, and all 



(l) Ann. Reg. 1804, 139, 131. 

Mr. AdUiogtou bojuted duriug tlm peace (bat if 
irar broke out. finj- sbips of lUelioe could be equfp. 
peU in A looiitb, but wbcii this declrfrution came to 
IieptlL to ibe icAt, it was discovercti tbit (be royal 
«r.M:isalA were aluu>»l emptied* and every ihiogsold 
requisite for the naval defence of the country. Even 
ibe men of war on ibe stocks, at tbe clo^e uf the 
coutest, bad Iku'U left imperfect, and the hands cm* 
plo^'cd upon tbnn disiniMcd. In the general penary 
winch prevailed, neither vessels conld be procured 
fur the King*S squadrons, nor convoys provided for 
the merchant service. When the royal message was 
delivered to Farliamcnt on ftlh March, J803, there 



was hardly a ship of war cither ready or !u a atolc 
of forwartlness; and (he greatest aversion to the 
public -scnice |»ervaded every department of the 
navy. The consequence was, that norwilhslandiiig 
the utmost efforts to repair the ruinous economy 
and dilapidations of the two prcce<ling years, the 
ships in cooimission on the 51b January, l80f , were 
only 356, of which 75 were of tbe lincj whereas iu 
tbe eonimeiiccmeut of 1801 the number wav 472. of 
which 100 was of the liiio.^See j4nn. Reg- 1804, 
l30, I3l, aud James's Naval Hist, tii. Tables Mo. 9 
and 18 . 

(2) Aon. Reg. 1804. 27, 20. 
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eyes were naturally turned to that illustrious statesman, who had retired 
only to make way for a pacilic administration, and could now, in strict accor- 
dance with his uniform principles, resume the direction of the second war 
with revolutionary Franco. As usual in such cases the gradual approxima- 
tion of parties in the House of Commons indicated the conversion of the public 
mind; and it soon became evident that the Administration was approaching 
iu dissolution. On the 15th March matters came to a crisis. Mr. Pitt made a 
long and elaborate speech , in the course of which he commented with great 
severity on the maladministration of the royal navy under the present govern- 
ment, and concluded with moving for returns of all the ships iu commission 
coiiiuon in 1793, 1801, and 1803. He was cordially supported by Mr. Fox 
Hhlwr;' ‘ and Mr. Sheridan ; and it became evident that a coalition had taken 
place between the Wliig and Tory branches of the Opposition. The motion 
was lost by a majority of 70; there being 130 for it, and 200 against it. Hut 
from the character and weight of the men who voted, it was evident that the 
Ministry were rapidly sinking, and that they only retained ollicc till their suc- 
cessors could be appointed, which the unhappy condition of the King rendered 
a doubtful period (1). In elTecl, their majority went ou continually declining; 
and on the 23th April, in a question on the army of reserve, it was only 57. 
It was now openly stated by Ministers that they only held office during the 
continuance of a delicate state of public affairs; and the Opposition, seeing 
their object gained, suspended all farther attacks till the King’s health was 
restored; and on the 12th May, the day after he had appeared in 
public, it was formally announced in the House of Lords that Ministers had 
resigned, and their successors had been appointed (2). 

Mr. Pill be- It was at first expected that a coalition was to be formed as the 
uinuu/ basis of the new Administration ; but it was soon discovered, both 
that tliere was an irreconcilable difference between the opinions of Hie 
leaders of the different parties on the chief subjects of policy, and also that 
there were scruples in the royal breast against the admission of Mr. Fox, 
which rendered his accession to the Cabinet nearly impracticable. The new 
ministry, therefore, was formed exclusively of Tories ; and a majori ly ofit 
was composed of members of the late Cabinet. The material changes were, 
that Mr. Pitt was First Lord of the Treasury and Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in room of Mr. Addington ; Ixird Melville First Lord of the Admiralty, in room 
of Earl St.-Vincent; and Lord Harrowby Foreign Secretary, in lieu of Lord 
Hawkosbury (5). Lord Grenville, the able and faithful supporter of Mr. Pitt 
during the former war, declined to take office, assigning as a reason that it 
was formed on too narrow a basis, at a time when the public dangers called 
for a coalition of all the leading men in the state, to give vigour and unani- 
mity to the national councils; an opinion in which he was joined by a great 
proportion of the men of moderate principles throughout the country. 
Lord Cre». Altliougli Mr. Pitt probably judged rightly in constructing his Ca- 
te Mr.^i'J" binet entirely of men of his own principles, us experience has 
proved that no individual talent, how great soever, can withstand 
the loss of character consequent ou an abandonment of principle ; 
and therefore that coalition administrations have seldom any long existence. 



fl) P«ri. Dfb. i. 866. »27. 

(2) Ann. Dog. 1804, 80, 84- Piri. Del), i. SIS, 
40S, 

(3) The new Cabinet alood thus t 
Mr. Pitt, Premier. 

Duke Ilf t’ortUnd* Pr«:aiderU of the Council* 

Lord Flrton, l<ord Cliancellor. 

I^rl of Weislinorelaudi Privy Seal. 



£arl of Cbalham. Master General of the Ordnance. 
IdOrd Caatlereagh. PresideuI of tb« Board of 
Contrui. 

I.ord Melville. First Lor<l of the Admiralty. 

Lord Harrowby, Forciijii Affairs. 

Earl of Camden, War and ihe Colonics, 
l.ord Miil^ve, Chancellor cf the Dueby of Lan- 
caster. 
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The vigour and decision of Mr. Pill’s councils speedily appeared in the con- 
federacy which he formed of the Conlincnlal Stales, on the greatest scale, 

VI, omul to stem the progress of French ambition. Nor was the ability . 

‘■nergy of l.ord Melville less conspicuous in the rapid resto- 
rr.io/“i.Io° •‘•■'•■OP navy from a slate of unexampled decrepitude and 

ofthcii.vy. decay to a degree of exaltation and lustre unprecedented even 
in its long and glorious annals. Every thing was to be done ; for such 
was the mutilated and shattered stale of the fleet, and to such an extent 
liad the spirit of parsimonious reform been carried, that when stores and 
timber were offered at com])aratively moderate terms, they were refused 
by the late .Vdmirally, and suffered to be sold to the agents of the coun- 
try, rather than deviate from their pernicious economy, even in the pur- 
chase of those articles which were in daily consumption. The consequence 
was, that Lord Melville was compelled to accept the offers of timber, stores, 
aud masts, at whatever price the contractors clfbse to demand ; and 
the savings of one naval administration entailed a quadruple expenditure 
upon that whicU succeeded it. But by strenuous exertions, and at an enor- 
mous cost, the defects were at last made up ; the deficiencies were sup- 
plied by the purchase of East India vessels, and by contracting for the repairs 
of others; and the old practice of building prospectively for the service of 
future years, which had been abandoned in the fervour of ill-judged econo- 
my, was again resumed with the very best effects to the public service. The 
results of the admirable vigour and efliciency which the new First Lord of the 
Admiralty introduced into every branch of the civil department of the navy 
were soon conspicuous. Instead of 356 vessels, including 75 of tiie line, which 
alone were in commission in the beginning of 1804, there were 473, includ- 
ing 83 of the line, ready for sea in the beginning of 1803; 80 vessels of war, 
including 26 of the line, w'cre in a few months l^r advanced on the stocks ; 
and the navy was already afloat which was destined to carry the thunder of 
the British arms to the shoals ofTrafalgar (1). 

conduct of Lord Melville less beneficial in the civil re- 
rr,uiuioiu gdlations introduced for the increase of the comfort and heailh of 
JJriw. the sailors. .Many admirable practical improvements were esta- 
blished; many experienced evils removed : the wives of absent seamen al- 
lowed to draw a certain pro])orlion of their wages during their absence at the 
nearest harbour to their places of residence : many abuses in the food, cloth- 
ing, and pay of the men corrected ; and the foundation laid of that excellent 
system of management, which is ultimately, it is to be hoped, destined to 
wipe the stain of impressment, w ith ail its concomitant eviis, from the Brilisli 
Constitution. The merits of the new Admiralty on these subjects, however, 
were neither generally known to, nor appreciated by, the country. In hostile 
projects they were for the first year of their administration by no means for- 
tunate. From unacquainlance with nautical subjects, they lent loo cre- 
dulous ears to the designs of visionary jirojectors : repeated unsuccessful at- 
tacks on the French flotilla taniished the reputation of the navy; and the 
total failure of an attempt to blow it up by means of infernal machines called 
Catamarans exposed it to the ridicule of all Europe (i). 

Before detailing the poiitical combinations by which Mr. Pitt again resusci- 
tated the torpid .spirit of the coalition, and brought Russia, and Austria, and 
eventually Prussia, into the great contest of European independence, a sliglit 

(1) Jamci.iii. App. No. 13. 13. Ann. Reg. 1301. (3) Ann. Rrg. 1304. 141. 143. Duiu, xi. 26. 51. 
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survey of the political situation and resources of these great military mo- 
narchies, henceforth principals in the strife, is indispensable. 

SitualioD of Before the commencement of the Revolutionary war, the revenues 
sSi°f.i of Austria, which in 4770 amounted to 90,000,000 of florins 
plSln/utti ( L.8,000,000, ) had risen by the acquisitions made in Poland and 
mi.njici.y elsevvlierc to 106,000,000, or L. 9,800, 000. During the war its re- 
venue was increased by the imposition of .several new taxes; and it sustained 
no diminution by the peace of Campo Formio, liic Venetian States proving 
more than a compensation for the loss of the Low Countries. At the peace of 
Luneville, the income of Government amounted to 143,000,000 florins, or 
L. 10,000, 000 sterling ; a sum equal to at least twenty-live millions sterling in 
Great Britain; and with this revenue, which was the clear receipt of the 
treasury, independent of the expense of collection and several provincial 
charges, they were ablaCo maintain an army of 500,000 men, including 30,000 
magnificent cavalry. Like most of the other European states, Austria had 
been compelled during the diflicultics of former years to have recourse to a 
paper currency ; and the bank of Vienna, established by Maria Theresa in 
4762, was the organ by which this was effected. It was not, however, a paper 
circulation, convertible at pleasure into gold, but a system of assignats, pos- 
sessing a forced legal currency ; and Government, in 1797, passed a regula- 
tion prohibiting any person from demanding exchange in coin for more 
than twenty-live florins, or two pounds sterling. During the course of the 
war, silver and gold almost entirely disappeared from circulation, and paper 
billets for two and three shillings were in general circulation. A consider- 
able portion of the smaller currency was in brass, which was issued at double 
its intrinsic value ; and besides this, there were obligations of various sorts 
of the Government to foreign provinces, bankers, and states. The debt, in 
all, was 200,000,000 florins ( Lio,000,000 ] in 1789 ; but at the conclusion of 
the war, in 1801 , it amounted to triple that sum. The treasury had been re- 
duced to the necessity of paying the interest in paper currency, and even 
compelling forced loans from its own subjects (1). . ^| 

m The policy of Austria, like that of all other countries which arc 

uuepowe;. governed by a landed aristocracy, is steady, consistent, and ambi- 
tious. It never loses sight of its objects : yields when it cannot resist, but pre- 
pares in silence the means of future elevation. In no other monarchy is the 
personal cost of the court so inconsiderable ; a great expenditure is neither 
required to uphold the influence of the crown, nor overshadow the lustre of 
the nobility. The disposal of all the situations in the army and civil admi- 
nistration, which are at least as numerous, renders the influence of Govern- 
ment irrcsistiblcj and enables the Archdukes and Imperial family, without 
injury to their authority, to live rather with the simplicity of private citizens 
than the extravagance of princes of the blood in other countries. In no part 
of Europe is the practical administration of Government more gentle and pa- 
ternal than in the Hereditary States ; but in the recently acquired provinces 
the w'eight of authority is more severely felt, and many subjects of local com- 
plaint have long existed in the Italian and Hungarian dominions! ibe popu- 
lation of the empire, at the peace of Luneville in 1801, was 27,600,000; and 
they have given ample proof, in the glorious efforts of subsequent times, both 
of the courageous and patriotic spirit by which they arc animated, and the 
heroic sacrifices of which they are capable (2). 

(l) naymondand RolL, Slat. (le KAulrirh.ii. *274, (2) Rign. ft. 270, 274. 

235. Kiju. »l. 270, 275. . . 
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JpitloiiAy of Prussia was, dnringtlie years which followed Ihe treaty 
“u«r.. of Luncville, Ihe leading principleof Ihe Ausirian Cabinet ; a feeling 

which originated in Ihe aggression and conquests of the Great Frederick, and 
had been much increased by the impolitic and ungenerous advantage which 
the Court of Berlin took of the distresses and dangers of the Austrian mo- 
narchy, to extend, by an alliance with France, their possessions and influence 
AnA rriuiK-e in thc north of Germany. Europe had loo much cause to lament 
rn Eaiund. jjjjg unhappy division, the result of a selfish and short-sighted policy 
on the part of the Prussian Government, which, in their rivalry of the Emperor, 
made them shut their eyes to the enormous danger of French ambition till 
incalculable calamities had been inflicted on both monarchies, and they were 
brought to the verge of destruction by Ihe overthrow at Jena. Though com- 
pelled frequently to withdraw from the alliance with England, they never 
ceased to look to it as the main pillar of the confederacy for Ihe independence 
of Europe, and reverted to the Cabinet of London every occasion when 
they took up arms, in the perfect confidence that they would not apply for 
aid in vain. The natural inclination of the Imperial Cabinet was to lean for 
continental support on the Russian power ; and although this tendency was 
considerably weakened by the part which thc Cabinet of St. -Petersburg took 
with Prussia in arranging the matter of German indemnities, yet this tem- 
porary estrangement soon disappeared upon the arrival of more pressing 
dangers (f), and they were to be seen contending side by side, with heroic 
constancy, on the field of Auslerlilz. 

The leading persons in the Administration ofViennaat this period 
Ib auMi ■Rcre the Count Cobcntzell, Vice-Chancellor of Stale, and Count 
^lod. Collorcdo, a Cabinet Minister, and intimate friend of the Emperor. 

The Archduke Charles, whose great military abilities had procured for him an 
European reputation, was at the head of the war department, but the powers 
of Government were really in the hands of Cftbentzell and Colloredo, and an 0 
unworthy jealousy prevailed of the hero who had more than once proved the 
saviour of Germany. A young man, afterwards celebrated in the most impor- 
tant transactions of Euro|>c, .M. de Metterxicii, had already made himself 
distinguished by his eminent talents in political alTairs, but he had not yet 
risen to any of the great offices. The general policy of the Austrian Cabinet at 
this period was reserve and caution ; the empire had ble<l profusely from the 
wounds of former wars, and required years of repose to regain its strength 
and recruit its finances ; hut the principles which governed its secret resolu- 
tions were unchangeable, and it was well known to all the statesmen of Eu- 
rope, tliat in any coalition which might be formed to restrain the ambition of 
France, Austria, if success appeared feasible, would bear a prominent 
part (i). 

or Immense was thc diflerence at this ]icriod between the system of 
government of Austria and Prussia. Though the latter monarchy 
in reality only dated from thc reign of Frederick thc Great, yet 
during Ihe short period which had since elapsed it had made unexampled 
progress. Thc treasure, indeed, amassed by that great warrior and able 
prince, had been wholly dissipated during the succeeding reign, but both 
under liis sway and that of his successor Frederick William, thc monarchy 
had made important advances in territory, wealth, and population. By 
withdrawing from the alliance against France in 179t, Ihe Cabinet of Berlin 
had succeeded in appropriating to itself a large portion of the spoilsof Poland, 

( 1 ) 81511 . ii. S75. 276. (2) Bisn. ii, 2«3, 267. D«m. «l. »S, »T. ' 
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while the open preference to French interests which they evinced for the ten 
years which followed the treaty of Basle was rewarded by a considerable 
share of the indemnities ; in other words, of the spoils of the ecclesiastical 
princes of the empire : and a most important increase of influence, by the 
place assigned to ITussia as the protector of the neutral leagues beyond a 
fixed line in the north of Germany. During this long period of pacification, 
the industry' and population of the country had rapidly increased ; a large 
portion of the coinincrcc of Germany had fallen into its hands, and the whirl 
and expenditure of war, so desolating to other states, was felt only as in- 
creasing the demand for agricultural produce, or augmenting the profits of 
neutral navigation (1). 

stniiuirai At the death of the Great Frederick in 178l> the population of the 

dcuiu. monarchy was 7,000,000 of souls, and its revenue 51,000,000 tha- 
lers, or about l..A,500,000 sterling. By the shares obtained of Poland, on 
occasion of its successi^dismemberments, and the acquisition of Anspach, 
Bayreuth, and other dSfricts, its population was raised to 0,000,000 ; and 
altliough the treasure of 70,000,000 thalers, ( L. 10,000,000, ) left by the 
Great Frederick, had disappeared, and been converted into a debt of 
28,000,000 of thalers, or L.4,100,000, yet this was compensated by the in- 
crease of the revenue, which had risen to 56,000,000 thalers, or L.5,000,000. 
Various establishments had been set on foot at Berlin, eminently calculated 
to promote the interests both of commerce and agriculture. In particular, 
a bank and society of commerce were established in that capital, and institu- 
tions formed in the provim;es to lend money to the landed jiroprietors, on 
reasonable terms. By the aid of these establishments, and the effect of long 
continued peace and prosperity, the linanccs of the state were in the most 
nourishing condition in 1804 : all the branches of the public service provided 
for by the current revenue, and even a considerable progress made in the 
reduction of the debt. The large share of the German indemnities, obtained 
through F rench and Bussian inHuence by this aspirjng power, made a conside- 
rable addition to the public resources : the acquisition of 526,000 souls raised 
the population to 9,500,000 souls, and the increase of 2,.>73,000 thalers yearly 
revenue swelled the income of the public treasury to 58,575,000 thalers, or 
L. 6,000, 000 sterling; a sum e(|uivalcnt, from the value of money, to at least 
ten millions sterling in Great Britain. This revenue, as in Austria, was the 
net receipt of the Exchequer, and independent, not merely of the expenses 
of collection, but of various local charges in the difl'erent provinces. The re- 
gular army was nearly 200,000 strong, brave, and highly disciplined, but 
not to be compared to the French, either in the experience and skill of the 
officers or in the moral energy which had been developed by the events of 
theKevolution (2). 

iSr"'or capital was one of the most agreeable and least ex- 

it pensive in Europe. No rigid cti<|uctte, no impassable line of de- 
marcation separated the Court from the people : the Royal Family lived on 
terms of friendly equality, not only w ith the nobility, but the leading inha- 
bitants of Berlin. An easy demeanour, a total absence of aristocratic pride, 
an entire absence of extravagance or parade, distinguished all the parties 
given at Court, at which the King and Queen mingled on terms of perfect 
equality with their subjects. Many ladies of rank, both at Paris and l.ondon, 
spent larger sums annually on their dress than the Queen of Prussia; none 
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equalled her in dignity and grace of manner and tlie elevated sentiments with 
which she was inspired, .\dmiration of her beauty and attachment to' her 
person formed one of the strongest feelings of the Prussian monarchy ; and 
nothing contributed more to produce that profound irritation at France, 
which in the latter years of the war pervaded all classes of its inhabitants, than 
the harshness and injustice with w'hich Napoleon, to whom chivalrous feel- 
ings were unknown, treated, in the days of her misfortune, that captivating 
and high-spirited princess (1). 

spirit of economy, order, and wisdom, pervaded all the internal 
diplomacy, arrangements of the state. The Cabinet, led at that period by llaug- 
witz, but in which the great abilities of Hardenberg and Stein soon obtained 
an ascendency, was one of the ablest in Kuropc. Its diplomatists, inferior to 
none in information, penetration, and address, had long given to Prussia a 
degree of influence at foreign courts beyond what could have been expected 
from the resources and weight of the monarchy. T^^rmy, drawn from the 
robust rural population, and supported by the admwable system of limited 
service, was in effect a military school, in which the whole inhabitants were 
trained to the use of arms, and could be rendered available in periods of 
danger to the public defence. In no other of the great powers of Europe 
were the expenses of Government so moderate, or the state ca|>ablc, in pro- 
portion to its numbers, of bringing so great a number of men into the field; 
and though no restraint recognised in theory existed upon the authority of 
the sovereign, the w isdom and justice of the Administration in every depart- 
ment left few just causes of complaint to the people (2j. 

Koreijn The established principles of the Prussian Cabinet, under the 
policy. direction of llangwitz, ever since the peace of Basle in 1793, had 
been to keep aloof from the dangers of war, and take advantage, as far as 
possible, of the distres-ses of their neighbours to augment the territory and 
resources of the monarchy. From a mistaken idea of present interest, not 
less than the influence of former rivalry with Austria, they inclined to the ^ 
alliance with France, and derived great temporary benefits from the union, 
both in the accessions of territory wliich they received out of the ecclesiastical 
estates of the empire, and the increase of importance which they acquired as 
the head of the defensive league of the north of Germany. Little did they 
imagine, howpver, in what a terrible catastrophe that policy was to terminate, 
or anticipate, as the reward of their long friendship, a severity of treatment 
to which Austria and England were strangers, even after years of inveterate 
and perilous hostility. The interview at Mcmcl in 1802, and the open support 
given by Russia to the Prussian claims in the matter of the indemnities, had 
already laid the foundation of an intimate personal friendship between 
Frederick William and the Emperor Alexander; but it was as yet rather an 
alliance of policy than affection, and had nut acquired the warlnth which 
it afterwards received at the tomb of the Great Frederick, and on tlie field of 
I.eip.sic (3). 

Russia, under the benignant rule of Alexander, was daily advau- 
ftra""'*'"’ wealth, power, and jirosperity. That illustrious prince, 

whose disposition was naturally inclined to exalted feeling, had 
Irecn bred in the exercise of benevolent affections by his tutor. Colonel La 
Ilarpe, a Swiss by birth atid a philanthropist by character, under whose 
iuslructions he had learned to appreciate the glorious career w Inch lay before 

(l) Uigii. ii. 297, 299. (3) Bigu. ii. 300, 301. Uanl, ri. 401, 407. 

(2J Hard. <>. 407, 411. Biga. ii. 299, 301. 
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him, in the improvement, instruction, and elevation of his people. From the 
very commencement of his reign his acts had breathed this benevolent 
spirit : the punishment of the knout, the use of torture, had been abolished ; 
valuable rights given to several classes of citizens; improvements introduced 
into the civil and criminal code; slavery banished from the royal domains ; 
and the first germ of representative institutions introduced, by permitting to 
the senate, conservators of the laws, the right of remonstrance against their 
introduction. But these wise and philanthropic improvements which daily 
made the Czar more the object of adoration to his subjects, only rendered 
Russia more formidable to the powers of IVestern Europe; the policy of the 
Cabinet of St.-Petersburg was unchanged and unchangeable : domineering 
ascendenoy over Turkey and Persia, predominant influence in the European 
monarchies, formed the continued object of its ambition, and in the contests 
and divisions of other powers too many opportunities occurred of carrying 
their designs into execution. For above a century past Russia has continually 
advanced, and never once receded; victorious or vanquished, its opponents 
are ever glad to purchase a respite from its hostility by the cession of terri- 
tory; unlike the ephemeral empires of Alexander or Napoiran, its frontiers 
have slowly and steadily enlarged. Civilization marehes in the rear of con- 
quest, and consolidates the acquisitions which power has made; its popula- 
tion, doubling every sixty years, is daily rendering it more formidable to the 
adjoining states; and its limits, to all human appearance, are not destined to 
recede till it has subjected all Central Asia to its rule, and established the 
Cross in unilisturbed .sovereignty on the dome of St.-Sophia and the minarets 
of Jerusalem (1). 

siaii«i<^or At the conclusion of the reign of Peter the Great in the 

population of the empire was about 20,000,000, and its revenue 
13,000,000 silver rubles, or E..3, 200,000 sterling : in 1787 its num- 
bers had swelled to 28,000,0(X), aiul its revenue risen to 40,000,000 rubles, 
or E.!1,000,000 : in 1804 its inhabitants were no less than 23,000,000, and its 
revenue about 30,000,000 silver rubles, or I,.12,000,000; a sum cciuivaleut to 
at least double that sum in France, and' triple its amount, at that [icriud, in 
Great Britain (2). The greater part of the revenue was derived from the 
capitation tax; a species of impost common to all nations in a certain stage 
of civilization, where slavery is general, and the wealth of each proprietor 
is nearly in proportion to the number of agricultural labourers on his estate. 
R amounted to five rubles for each freeman, and two for each serf, and was 
paid by every subject of the empire, whether free or enslaved. Customs and 
excise, especially on spirituous liquors, — the object of universal desire in 
cold climates, — produced a large sum : the duties on the latter articles alone 
brought in annually .■>0,{M)0,000 paper rubles, or I.. 3, 000,000, into the publie 
treasury. But notwithstanding this considerable revenue, and the high value 
of money in that comparatively infant state, the expenses of Government, 
which necessarily embraced a considerable naval as well as military cslablish- 
ment, were so great that they were barely equal to the protection of its vast 
territory; and experience has demonstrated, that without large foreign sub- 
sidies Russia is unable to bring any great force into the central parts of 
Europe. The army raised by conscription, at the rate of so many in each 

(1) Tooke's Rimra* ii. 147« Sign, ii, 278» value of the ruble Lad fallen 1o bolf of wbnt it was 

2d0. in its origiual silver standard, and it was worth nu 

(2) The revenue actually imid was 120.000.000 more balT'O^rowa English money,— ISibaojr. 

rubles s but from tbo great emission of paper nmm'y ji. 283< 

bearing a legal currcitcy subscqucut to 1787^ the 
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AnAitawof hundrcd of the male population, amounted nominally to above 
tu. wm,. 500,000 men ; but from the vast extent of territory which they had 
to defend, it was a matter of great difficulty to assemble any considerable force 
at one point, especially at a distance from the frontiers of the empire ; and in 
the wars of ISOii and 1807, Russia never could bring above 70,000 men into 
any one field of battle. In no state of Europe is the difference so great between 
the amount of an army as it appears on paper, and the actual force which it 
can bring into the field ; and a commander in general can assemble round his 
standard little more than half of what the gazettes announce as being at his 
disposal. Drawn, however, from the agricultural population, its soldiers 
were extremely formidable, both from the native strength and the enduring 
courage which they possessed. The slightest physical defect was suflicieut to 
cause the proffered serf to be rejected ; and though they embraced the mili- 
tary life with reluctance, and left their homes amidst loud lamentations, they 
soon attached themselves to their colours, and undertook with undaunted 
resolution any service, how perilous soever, on which they might be sent. 
The commissariat was wretched ; the hospital service still miserably defective ; 
but the artillery, though cumbrous, was numerous aud admirably served, 
and the quality of the troops almost unrivalled. Accustomed to hardships 
from their infancy, they bivouacked without tents on the snow in the coldest 
weather, and subsisted without murmuring on a fare so scanty that the 
English soldiers would have thought themselves starved on it. Eed, clothed, 
and lodged by Government, the jtay of the infantry only amounted to half- 
a-guinca, that of the Cossacks eight and sixpence, a-year; but such was the 
patriotic ardour and national enthusiasm of the people, that even on this in- 
considerable pittance they were animated with the highest spirit, and hardly 
ever were known to desert to the enemy. The meanest soldier was impressed 
with the belief that Russia was ultimately to conquer the world, and that 
the commands of the Czar in the prosecution of that great work must invari- 
ably l)e obeyed. When Renningsen retired towards Konigsberg, in the cam- 
paign of 1807, and sought to elude the enemy by forced marches during the 
long nights of a Polish winter, the Russian murmur at retreat was so impos- 
ingly audacious, although 90,000 men thundered in close pursuit, that the 
general was com))ellcd to soothe their dissatisfaction by announcing that 
he was marching towards a chosen field of battle. The disorder consequent 
on six days of continued famine and suffering instantly ceased, and joyous 
acclamations rent the sky when they received the command to halt, and the 
lines were formed, with parade precision, amidst the icy lakes and drifted 
snow of Preussich Eyiau (1). 

MO Enthusiastically beloved by his subjects, Alexander had imme- 

ofthrcm. diatciy on his accession to the throne, abolished the custom of 

«!^r, alighting from the carriage when the royal equipages were met, 
which had excited so much discontent under his tyrannical jH'edcccssor; but 
the respect of his subjects induced them to continue the practice, aud, to 
avoid such a mark of Oriental servitude, he was in the habit of driving 
about, without guards, in a private chariot. Married early in life to the 
beautiful Princess Elizabeth of Raden, he soon became an indifferent hus- 
band, but constantly kept up the external appearances of decorum, and re- 

(l) WiUoci’b Puliftb i. 3l. Bign. ii. Prlocc Potcmlim miMt look to that, for 

28'i. 2bS. gave UA Uie order; coiuc on, Buuiuiu ! ” wm ibe 

, " Omiradri, po not forward Into tbe trenchei} iridy, and the whole luarcbrd forward, and perubed 

you win be losll” cried a rctiriug jwrty to an ad* ibc rktinw oftbrlr heroic sense of doty,— Sin Ro- 
r.iucii)gdciacbinmt; *Mhc enemy are already iii|>o»* aim Witao^'f ff'tr, p. 
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mained throughout an attached friend to that Princess. More tender cords 
united him to the Countess Narishkin, a Polish lady of extraordinary fasci- 
nation, gifted >vith all the grace and powers of conversation, for which the 
women of rank in that country arc, beyond any other in Europe, distin- 
guished; and to her influence his marked regard for the Polish nation 
tlu'ough life is, in a great degree, to be ascribed. Immediately upon his ac- . 
cession to the throne, he was compelled to select his ministers from the party 
which placed him there; and Pahlen, Pain, and Woronzow, were his first 
advisers. But though attached from the outset to England, to whose in- 
fluence he owed his elevation, he was sincere in his admiration for the First 
Consul, and, still directed by the angry feelings of 1799, entered warmly 
into the French project of elevating Prussia at the expense of Austria, in the 
division of tlic German indemnities. A species of prophetic sympathy united 
him to Frederick IVilliam, who had ascended the throne about the same 
age, and only shortly before himself; and this was soon ripened into a sin- 
cere attachment, from their interview at Memel in the summer of 1803, and 
contributed not a little to determine the subsequent course of events on the 
great theatre of Europe (1 ). 

iii> d.rrer- Notwithstanding, however, the high admiration which Alexander 

Mice with - 1. - 1 , IS ^ ” I . 1 I . « . 

Franco. left for Napolcon, and the open support which he had given to 
his policy in the matter of the German indemnities, events soon occurred 
which produced first a coldness, and at length a rupture between them. The 
first of these arose out of the tenth article of the treaty of Amiens, which 
stipulated that Malta should be placed under the guarantee of the great 
powers, and especially Russia, Austria, and Prussia. No sooner was the war 
renewed, than England made the most strenuous exertions to induce the 
Czar to accept the office of mediator between the contending powers in re- 
gard to this matter ; and NapolOon could not refuse to accede to the propo- 
sal. After a long negotiation, however, it came to nothing. While Tollcyrand 
was prodigal of protestations in regard to the sincere desire of the First Con- 
sul to submit to the decision of so magnanimous and just a potentate, he 
took care to make no concessions whatever calculated to restore the peace of 
Europe. The Russian monarch, by his rescript of May 21, insisted that, as a 
Mmju. ut)!. basis of the arrangement, the neutrality of the north of Germany , 
and the Neapolitan territory should, in the event of war, be maintained in- 
violate, in terms of the secret articles of the treaty of Hth October, 1801 (2); 
but hardly was this basis laid down, when Hanover was invaded by the 
army of Mortier, and Naples, as far as Tarenium, overrun by that of St.-Cyr. 

lil' wlluf consequences of this double rupture eventually were the 

iiirnu-.un revival of the coalition. Russia and France, indeed, easily came 

rrom Writ to an understanding on the subject of Switzerland, the Czar 
agreeing to leave the First Consul undisturbed in his usurpation over the 
Helvetic confederacy, provided he would not interfere in his arrangements 
conccniing the Ionian Isles; but on other and more vital points it was soon 
discovered that their pretensions were irreconcilable. Napoleon jiroposed 
that Malta should be garrisoned by Russian troops for as many years as should <' 
be deemed necessary ; Lampedosa be ceded to Rritain; Switzerland andHol- 
jdnrii. i8oi. land evacuated by the French troops; and the acquisitions of 
France in Italy recognized by England. The British Government, on the other 
hand, ofTcred to submit all their dinerenccs with France to the decision of 
.Alexander, and insisted that the evacuation of Hanover and the north of Gcr- 

( 1 ) Bi^. ii. 38S, QM. (») B!pi. 111. 108, IH. Dum. * Sand#. ^ 
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many should be a part of the arrangement ; but to this he positively refused 
to accede. This inatler was soon warmly taken up by the Russian Cabinet, 
especially after the occupation of Cuxhaven by the French troops, and the 
closing of the Elbe and the Weser to Rritish vessels, — measures utterly sub- 
versive of the neutrality of Germany, and in which the Duke of Oldenberg, 
brother-in-law to the Emperor, whose territories were next threatened by 
Gallic invasion, was in an especial manner interested. The continued occu- 
pation of Tarentum by the French troops also irritated the Russian Cabinet, 
as well as the failure to provide an indemnity to the King of Sardinia for his 
continental dominions, as stipulated in the same treaties ; and to such a 
height did the mutual exasperation arrive, that, before the end of 180.v, 
M. Markotr, tlie Russian ambassador, was received with so much indignity, 
in a jniblic audience, by the First Consul, that he was recalled, and M. D’Ou- 
bril, the chargd-d’aflaires, alone left at the French capital (f). 

■ B«roi*<m Prussia at first warmly seconded Russia in its remonstrances 

K’lmirbir against the occupation of the north of Germany, and esjjecially the 
levying of heavy requisitions on Hamburgh and the Elector of 
Rcssc Cassel by the French troops. But Napoleon threw out a lure 
to the Cabinet of Berlin, which speedily caused its efforts in that direction to 
slacken, lie directed his diplomatic agents at that capital to drop hints, that 
possibly the electorate of Flanover might, in the event of Prussia withdrawing 
her opposition to France, be incorporated with her monarchy; and though 
the Prussian Ministers did not venture to close at once with so scandalous an 
agression, yet, actuated partly by the desire of securing so glittering a prize, 
partly by a wish to be freed from the disagreeable vicinity of the French 
troops, they proposed to Napoleon that his troops should evacuate Hanover, 
which should be occupied till a general peace by those of the Prussian ' 
j.ii> 3o, iso3. monarchy. Napoleon declined to accede to such an arrangement, 
but offered, on condition of an alliance, offensive and defensive, being en- 
tered into with France, to cede in perpetuity Hanover to that power. Prussia 
Ko». lata. had the virtue or the prudence to resist this insidious offer, and 
reverted to the proposal that the French troops should retire from the north 
of Germany, and the First Consul should respect the neutrality of the empire; 
and that, in consideration of this, Prussia should engage that, during the 
continuance of the war, France should neither be attacked by Germany, nor 
acrons Germany. This proposition, however, by no means suited the great 
designs which Napok‘on had already formed of forcing all the neutral powers 
into a general confederacy against England, and, in consequence, the negotia- 
tion fell to the ground, leaving only the Prussian Cabinet, unhappily for 
itself, a secret desire for the possession of the Hanoverian states, which long ' 
prevented them from joining in the general league against French usurpa- 
tion (2). 

Matters were in this state when the arrest and execution of the Duke 
d’Enghien excited an unanimous feeling of horror through Europe, and uni- 
versally overwhelmed the French partisans by the iudignation wliich it pro- 

(l) ili'gu* in. 23$> Uum. x. 6. nrgofitilions for a pcacr wilt detenninr, Ilit* 

• (2) Bign. iii. 230. 333- I'irit Cotual, ronsidpriiig that, Uif geogrophiMt po- 

'rhe working of Ibis faeliug maj Bo ctisccrnod in aittoii of Primia r<*ii<lerstbr&c arrangcinrntsof more 
the aerrot ia»lructioiu sent to the Marquia Lurche- iui|x>rtancr tu her than any other power, rngages to 
•ini, the Protnian aisbcvatfnr Pjria, nii 17lh De- keep chiefly in view th? interests of bis Pmssian 
ermber, 1803. lie was (lirectrJ, if |>ossil>le, to con* Majesty in utl the (liKu&sions which the destination 
elude a ('onvenlion, coitlaining a secret article, in of that country uiny give rise to." NopoSeoit, how* 
thrretenns ^Vithoat entering into any formal ever, dccihicd to accede to any such half nicasnrrs. 
sti^Milatinn as to the fate of the electorate of llano* — >5re Ui»non, iii. 333, 333. 
v«T, which the erents of ibe maritiuic war and the 
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immriM duccd ill cvcfy virtuous mind. The impulse given by this deed, 
r>Xd"Cy not less impolitic than criminal, to tlie fermenting elements of a 
Ihl- coalition against France, was very great. TheCourtof.St.-Petersburg 
Sifirtit" went into deep mourning on the occasion, and sent orders to all 
■‘oi. ’ its diplomatic ministers at foreign courts to do the same; that of 

Stockholm followed the c.Kamplc; and .M. D’Oubril, on the part of his Imperial 
Majesty, presented an energetic remonstrance on the occasion, both to the 
Diet at Ratisbon and the Cabinet of the Tuileries. This produced a vigorous 
reply from the First Consul, written in his usual powerful manner, but with 
so little circumspection, that it was evidently calculated to widen instead of 
closing the breach already existing between the two powers. “The com- 
plaint of Russia on this matter,” said he, “ leads one to ask whether, when 
England meditated the assassination of Paul, and it was known that the pro- 
posed assassins were within a league of the frontier, the Russian Government 
could have had any hesitation in seizing them. A war, conducive, as any 
struggle between France and Russia ever must he, to no other interests hut 
those of England, will never be voluntarily undertaken by the First Consul; 
but ecmmencc it who will, he would prefer it to a state of things derogatory 
in the sliglitest degree to the equality subsisting between the Great Powers, 
lie claims no superiority over them, but he will submit to no degradation, 
lie interferes with none of the measures of the Russian Cabinet, and he 
requires a corresponding forbearance on their part.” Similar explosions took 
place between the diplomatic agents of the two powers at the Diet of Ra- 
tisbon; and resolved to have the lead in provoking a rupture, if it should 
arise, Napoleon sent instructions to his Ambassador, General lledouville, to 
(put St .-Petersburg in forty-eight hours, and leave only a Charge dWIfaires 
there. “ Know,” said he, “ as your fmal instructions, that the First Consul 
lias no desire for war, but he fears no human being (1).” 

H.rrii at, As u sovt of couiitcrpoisc to tlic powcfful fceliiig excited against 
tragic fate of the Duke d'Enghien, the French Govern- 
Ti»rr™ci. uient, shortly after that catastrojihe, published, by means of 
Regnier the head of the police, the particulars of sonic steps taken 
f.firj'io,''’' towards cll'ccting a counter-revolution in France by the British 
Government, in which Mr. Drake, their accredited envoy at the 
aisiuttarJ. of Huvaria, and Mr. Spencer Smith, the Charge d’Affaircs at 

the Electoral Court of AVirtemberg, were the chief agents. They made a very 
great handle of that transaction, and endeavoured, by a forced and unnatural 
construction of the expressions employed by these gentlemen in their instruc- 
tions to the leaders of the malecontcnt party in France, to make it appear 
that their object was not merely a counter-revolution, hut the assassination 
of the First Consul ; but a simple quotation of the expressions used, ns given 
in their own report, is suflicient to demonstrate that this was not the case, 
and that nothing was aimed at hut the subversion of the existing Government ; 
a project in which it was never supposed diplomatic characters were forbid- 
ilcn to enter towards powers in hostility with their country, and in which 
almost all the ambassadors of France, throughout the revolutionary war, 

•were actively engaged (2). It clearly appeared, however, that though well 

(l) .Stale Papers, 644 1 Aim. Heg. 1804. Rign.in- nl»lain»ng knowlrtlgc of ihe plans of ibe nieuiy. 

• 438. 4 1 1 . 4-'or tHis por|Ki5c ii I* of ihc iilmast consequence to 

^2) .Mr. brake's instructioDS to hU agcnls are begin by rklablishtug a correspomlcncc with Utc 
thus given in the orTiciat report by llie French Uificrent bureaus for ubtaiaing infortnalion as to 

• police I — “ Aft. 2. 'fbe prioci|tal object In view the plnns going forwnrtl, boih for the exterior and 
being the oTcrtlirow of the present Governmeotf one the interior. 7. To gain over those employed in the 
of the chief means of accomplishing this ia by ponder uiills^ so as to be able to blow them up as 
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qualified to meet the French forces in the field, England was no match for 
their police agents in a transaction of this description; for the publications 
of Rilgnicr revealed the mortifying fact, that the whole correspondence both - 
of Drake and Spencer Smith, had been regularly transmitted, as fast as it 
took place, to the police of Paris; and that their principal correspondent in 
that city, M. Mdhu de la Touche, was himself an agent of the police, employed 
to tempt the British envoys into this perilous enterprise (f). But that neither 
the British Government nor their diplomatic agents ever entertained any 
projects of assassination against the First Consul, or any other means of 
annoyance but those of open hostility, is admitted by the person in the world 
who had the best opportunity of information on this subject, the private 
secretary of Napoleon himself (2) ; and it is dilBcult to see how the First 
Consul could object to diplomatic characters in other countries engaging in 
attempts to overturn revolutionary Governments in hostility with their own, 
when his own brother Joseph, during his embassy at Borne, was, with his 
knowledgcand authority, actively engaged in theconspiracy which overturned 
the Papal Government in 1797; and the French Ambassador at Venice, in 
1706, took so active a part in the democratic conspiracy which led to the 
destruction, by his means, of that ancient Republic (3). 

publication of the details of this abortive attempt at a counter 
which wcre ofTicially communicated to the 
•*bjen“ whole Foreign Ambassadors at Paris, led to answers from all the 
members of that body, which are curious, as evincing the different degrees 
of subjection in which the European potentates were then kept by the French 
ruler, the answer of the Russian Ambassador was evasive, amounting to 
nothing but a declaration in favour of the rights of nations; that of the 
Austrian equally ambiguous ; but those of Prussia and all the lesser powers 



occasion may require. 8. It is neccaury to gain 
over a certain number of printers bihI engravers 
tbai may be relictl on, to print and esecule tverj 
thing that tbr confederacy may stand in need of. 
P. It la much t» be wUbe<l lUat a perfect knowledge 
may be gained of the aiiuatiou of the different par* 
tics In France, and p.irlieutaHy ut I'aric. I3. U ia 
well understood, that every moans must be taken to 
disorganise tbe armies both iu amUoul of ibe Ito- 
public.** Tbe report adtls, that in bU intercepted 
correspondence Mr. Drake says, ** If you set any 
means of extricating any of tieurges* associates, do 
not fail to make use of them and again, ** 1 ear* 
neatly request you to print end dittrinale a short 
address to tbe army. Ttiu main object ia to gain 
partisans among tbe military ; for 1 oin thoroughly 
persuaded that it is through lAe arm/ miont that we 
can reasonably hojic tn gain tbe object so much 
dnired.*' In a subsequent re|Kirt, mention ir made 
of a project for getting possession of the fortresses 
of lluuiugni and Strasbourg ; hut no where is there 
tbe slightest allusion to the commissiou of assassins* 
tiosi, or any illegal or disgraceful acU.*^«« Ha/tart, 
by Hsuaisa, 24th March aud llih April, lb04l 
Stale Paptrs^ j4nn. Reg. 1804,620.025. 

(1) no|H>rt by Heguier, April, 14, 1804. State 
I'aiters, 624, 625. Ann. lleg. 1804. 

(2) ** I can offinn/* says Bourrienne, ** with 
perfect confidence, that the British Government have 
constantly rejected with iodigitalloo, not indeed 
the projccla sahmilted to them for overturning tbe 
Consular or Imperial GovrrnuMnil, but all designs 
of assassination or personal violence against tbr 
person of the First Cimsut and tbe Emperor. Posi- 
tive proof of this will be found in the subsequent 
part of these n)emoin.'*>^Booaaiu*B, v. 12. 
Again, tbe same author adds, All the correspond 



dence, which acandalizcd every honest roan, on Uiis 
subject, was tbe work of the jierAdious suggestions 
of tbe secret agents of police, of whom Mchu de la 
Touche was the chief, who acted in the periloni but 
lucrative line of double espionage. 1 can iffinn aa 
a poekire fact, that during t^ six yean that I 
spent at Hamburg, 1 was in a aituationtoiAow aearjr 
tiuiigj cod 1 can with cotiBdence affirm, that neither 
in my public character uor private relations have 1 
ever discovered the smallest evidence to warrant the 
asteHton that the BDgH<ih Government was ever 
engaged ia any plots of a dishonourable character." 
—Bobs. vI. 267. 

(8; Hard. Meranire. v. 186, 162. 

** Shotild the Po|>e die," said NapolMii to his 
brother Joseph, when ambassador at Rome in 1797, 
** you must exert yourself to the almost to prevent 
another being oppointed, and to 6nmg about a Jiero^ 
iutian.’^-^Coufiaeiitiai DespatcM of Nspolsox to Jo- 
•isu. dated Passeriano, 29th Septeniher, 1797. 
** bat yon have to do," aaid Talleyrand, in bis 
coufidenlial despatch of lOlh Octolier fallowing. 
** Is to lake cere that the eaign of tka Popes shall 
cease t and lo encourage the diapueitlon of the 
people for liberty, you must proclaim at Rome a 
representative Government, end deliver Europe 
from the Papal supremacy | taking care, at the same 
time, to secure for os Ancona, with a suilablr ex* 
tent of maritime territory. ">-dJee HsxusRBiae’s 
MeetoirSf v igfi, i9{. TbeM were the instraetions of 
Kapolron and the French Government lo an embas- 
sador at tbe court of a friendly power, for the 
purpose of revolutiunizinglhat very power; whereas 
the acta coiU|daiDed of on the part of the English 
diplomatic agauta were all directed againal France. 
With whom their sovereign wu in n state of deebr- 
ed hostility. 
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■were more or less an cclto of the sentiments of the French Government on 
the occasion, and clearly indicated the paramount ascendency exercised over 
their minds by the ruler of its military force (1). Lord llawkesbury, as the 
oflicial organ of the British Government, also published a manifesto on the 
subject, which was followed by an answerfrom Talleyrand on the part of the 
French Cabinet; but the interest of these manifestoes was soon obliterated 
in the whirl of more important events, arising out of the ceaseless advance 
of French ambition (2). 

""i* This attempt on the part of the French Government to turn aside 
D'olibrli’' ® portion of the odium which attached to them throughout Europe 
“allLlir" consequence of the violation of the territory of Baden and 
inM.poifon. murder of the Duke d’Enghien, was attended with very little suc- 
cess. The Bussian Cabinet, now fully wakened to a sense of the 
imminent danger arising from the evident resolution of the First Consul to 
extend his power over the whole Continent, and feeling the personal slights 
put upon the Emperor Alexander in the correspondence of Napohlon, were 
resolute in demanding satisfaction; and on the 21st July a most important 
note was presented by M. D’Oubril, which at once announced the basis of a 
new coalition against France. In this able document it was stated that no 
Government could behold with indilTerence the dreadful blow given to the 



(l) $t«(« Papers. Ann. Reg. 1S04> 630. 638. 

April, (2) Lord llawkesbury obaervrd, in 
x 8 o 4 . tbe British note, “ That his Majesty's 

Geverojoent should disregard the feelings of such 
of the inhabitants of Frauce as are justly discou>> 
teoled with the existing Government of that country: 
that ha should refuse to listen to their designs for 
delivering that country from the degrading yoke of 
bondage under which it grr>ans, or to give them 
aid ond assistance, so far as those designs arc fair 
ami jualifiable', would be to refuse fuifUltag those 
duties which every wise and just Government owes 
to itself and to the world In general, under cir* 
cumsUuces similar to the present. Belligerent 
powers have an acknowledged right to avail them- 
aelves of all discontents that may exist fn countries 
with which they may bo at war. The exercise of 
thol right, even if in any degree doubtful, would 
Im fully sanctioned in the present law, not only by 
(he present state of the French nation, but by the 
conduct of the Government of that country, which, 
atoca the commcnectneot of the present war, has 
constaiiHy kept up communications with the disaf* 
fected in the territories of his Majesty, and has as* 
aeutbled at the present moment on the coast of 
France a corps of Irish rebels, destined to second 
them In their designs against that part of the United 
Kingdom. In the application of these principles, 
his hl^esty has commanded me to declare, besides, 
that his rforeriimenl have never anlborized a single 
net which could not stand the lost of the stvictsst 
principles of justice, and of usage's recognized and 
practisM in all ages. If any Minister, accredited at 
a foreign Court, haa kept np correspondence with 
persons resident in France, with a view to obtain 
information as to the designs of tbe French Govern* 
meat, or for any other legitimate purpose, be has 
done uolliiug more than what Miuisters, under 
similar circumstances, have elwaya been considered 
as Imving a right to do, and much less than the 
ministers and roinmercial ageiitb of France have 
toirards tbe disaffected in his Majesty’s territories.” 
Sept. 6 . To this it wras replied by M. Talley* 
1804 . rand, " In every country, and in 

every age, the ministry of diplomatic agents has 
been held in veneration among men; ministers of 
peace, organs of Mnciliation, their presence is an 
augury of wisdom, justice, ond bappioess. Kngland, 



00 the contrary, wishes that its diplomatic agents 
should be the jiromoters 'of plots, the agents of 
troubles, the correspondents of vile spies, and pro* 
fllgato emissaries 1 it charges them to foment sedU 
lions, to provoke and reward assassination, and 
pretend-A to cover these infamous proceedings with 
the respect and inviolability that belongs to the 
ministers of kings and tbe pacificators of nations. 

* Uiplumatie agciit.v,* says I..ord ll.Twkesbury, * ore 
not permitted to conspire in the country where they 
reside against tbe laws of that country, but they .vre 
subject to no soch restriction, it* regard to the states 
for which they are not accredit^.' Admirable 
restririion ! Bumpa wrill be covered with cvmqiira* 
cies, but the defenders of public right will have no 
cause of complaint 1 aome distance will always 
intervene between the rbief conspirator and his ac- 
complices; Lord Hawkesbury's mtnislen will pay 
tbe Crimea which they Instigate; but they will have 
zuHiciept deference to appearances to avoid being 
at once their instigators and witnesses. Sueu 
maxims are tbe height of hypocrisy and audacity t 
never did government make so barefaced a sport of 
tbe opinion of cabinets, and the conscience of na* 
tiwH. The Emperor is rusoived to pnt a stop to 
proceeding so fatal to humanity ; and you are 
therefore invited to commnnirate to yonr Govern* 
meat, that the French Government will not recognize 
the English diplomacy iu Europe, until (he English 
Cabinet shall cease to charge its iniaistera with 
warlike uoRunissions, and restrain tfaem to iheir 
proper functions.” It is carious to recollect that 
this tirade, which proceeds entirely upon the false 
assumption that the British envoys were implicated 
ill plots for assassination, emanated from Napolton 
ana Talleyrand, who directed Joseph Bonepaita, in 
1797, to revoluliosiize Rome, tbe very state at which 
be was the ambassador of the French Republic.^ 
See^tat« Paperj, .^nn. Rrg- 1804, 602, ami Dcmss, 
X. 279*280. A similar attempt was made by (be 
Frtnev of Peace to charge Mr. Frcrc, the English 
ambaasodor at Madrid, with having let fall in cob- 
.Tcrsatioo some exprewinos favourable to tbe astas* 
sioation of Nipou'OQ ; but this ioimediately drew 
forth a positive and indiguant denial from that 
gentleman, and, from the degraded character of the 
Spanish favourite, obtained no credit in Enro^^ 
Ahh, tl 06 »'lM-‘t 28 * 
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independence and security of nations by the recent arrest and execution of 
the Duke d’Enghien : tliat Russia, by the peace of Teschen, engaged to 
guarantee and mediate the German empire, and in that character was not 
only entitled, but bound to interfere in that matter : that, desirous to ex- 
tinguish the flames of war, she had since proposed to act as mediator between 
France and England, but was not accepted : that since the renewal of the - 
war the French liovernment had evinced a determination to disregard all the 
rights of neutral powers, by marching its troops to tlie coasts of the Adriatic, 
and levying contribution on, and taking military possession of tlie llanse 
Towns, though these states had no connection whatever with the depending 
contest : that Portugal and Spain iiad been compelled to purchase their 
neutrality by enormous pecuniary sacrifices : that Switzerland, Holland, and 
great part of Italy were mere French provinces; one part of the German 
empire was occupied by the French troops, and in another arrests were com- 
mitted by French detachments, in open violation of the law of nations : that 
Russia had no wish to interfere in the internal nflairs of France, but neither, 
could she remain a passive spectator of the successive trampling under foot 
of all the weaker states of Europe by its armies; nor could she overlook the 
insult oiTered to his Imperial Majesty in alluding to the death of his father, 
and advancing a totally groundless charge, in relation to that matter, against 
Great Britain, whom France never ceases to cali^mniate, merely because she 
is at war with it. The note concluded by declaring that M. D’Oubril had 
been ordered to state that he could not prolong his slay in Paris unless the 
following points were adjusted : — “ I. That conformably to the fourth and 
fifth articles of the secret convention of 11 Ih October, 1801 , the French troops 
should l>c ordered to evacuate the kingdom of Naples; and having done so, 
its Government should engage to respect the neutrality of that power during 
the remainder of the war. II. That, in pursuance of the second article of the 
same treaty, the French Government should agree in future to act in close . 
concert with his Imperial Majesty for the settlement of the aflairs of the Ita- 
lian peninsula. III. That he should engage, in conformity with the sixth 
article of the same convention, and the promises so often repealed to Russia, 
to provide without delay an indemnity to the King of Sardinia for the losses 
he has sustained. IV. That in virtue of the obligation implied in a common 
mediation and guarantee, the French Government should engage to evacuate 
the North of Germany, and undertake to respect strictly in future the neu- 
trality of Germanic confederacy (!}.” 

T.ii.yr.nd« How just aiid Conformable to the letter as well as the spirit of 
•iiiKcr. preceding treaties these demands may have been, it w'as hardly to 
be expected that the First Consul would accede to them, or permit France 
openly to recede before Russia; and it is therefore probable that in making 
this demand in such peremptory terms the Russian Cabinet had it in view to. 
establish a basis on which, at some future period, they might found the re- 
sumption of hostilities. M. Talleyrand answered the note on the 2fllh of the 
same month, and declared, “ Whenever the Court of Russia shall fulfil the 
arliclcs of its treaty with France, the latter will be ready to execute them 
with the same fidelity. If the Cabinet of St. -Petersburg is of opinion that it 
has claims on that of Paris, in consequence of the fourth, fifth, and sixth ar- 
ticles of the secret convention of 1801, France also claims the execution of 
the third article of the same treaty, which provides that the two contracting 
parties shall not sulTcr their respective subjects to maintain any correspon- 

(l) State Tapers. Ann. I804>6i8> 
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deuce, direct or indirect, with Ihe enemies of the two states; a wise provi- 
sion, whicli has hcen totally neglected by tlic Inipcrial Ambassador, il. Mark- 
oil', the true author of the disunion and coldness hctwccn the two powers, 
and who, during his residence at Paris, has even gone so far as to lend the 
asylum to which he was entitled to the hired agents of England. Was the 
mourning assumed by the Russian Court for a man whom the French tri- 
bunals had condemned for having conspired against Ihe safety of the First 
Consul, conformable to the letter or spirit of this article? The French Go- 
vernment demands the execution of llie ninth article of the secret conven- 
tion, in which the two contracting parlies mutually guarantee the inde- 
pendence of the Republic of the Seven Isles, and that no foreign troops shall 
remain; a stipulation evidently violated by Russia, since she has continued 
to retain her troops there; reinforced them in an ostentatious manner; and 
changed the government of the country without any concert. Finally, France 
claims the execution of the eleventh article of the same treaty, which evi- 
dently rc(|uires that, instead of evincing a spirit so unduly partial to Eng- 
land, and rendering itself |)crhaps the lirst auxiliary of its ambition, Russia 
should unite with France to consolidate a general peace, and rc-estahlish a 
just equilibrium in the dilfereut parts of the world, to secure the liberty of 
the seas (1).” 

^ unfolded in a subsequent mc- 

Ruiu. inorial presented by M. D’Oubril to the French Cabinet on August 
28th. The Russian minister there loudly complained that Ihe King of Sar- 
dinia, stript of all his continental dominions by the union of Piedmont to 
F'rance, still remains without Ihe indemnity so often promised by France : 
that Ihe King of Sardinia and the North of Germany are still oppressed by Ihe 
burdensome presence of Ihe French troops : that Ihe w hole of Italy has been 
changed by the innovation of the French Government, without any concert 
with his Imperial Majesty; and replied to Ihe charge of the Cabinet of the 
Tuileries, founded on Ihe ninth article of the secret convention, “ That if the 
Russian troops have a second lime occupied the Ionian islands, it is with Ihe 
consent of the Ottoman Porte, at Ihe request of the inhabitants, and in 
virtue of a previous concert with France. The Emperor only awaits the in- 
telligence of his Chargd d’.Affaires’ departure from Paris to intimate to the 
French mis.sion to quit his capital. He beholds with regret the necessity 
under which he is laid of suspending his relations with a Government which 
refuses to perform its engagement; but he will remain in that suspensive 
))ositiun, which it lies on the French Government to convert if it [deases 
into one of open hostility.” This note remained without any answer ; and on 
the day followii%, .M. H’Oubril received his passports, with Ihe intimation, 
however, that it was expected he wonM not cross the frontier dll he received 
intelligence that the French Charge d’AITaires had left the Russian territories, 
and he remained accordingly at Hayence. War was not yet openly pro- 
claimed between the two empires, but it could hardly be said that peace 
«xisted; and its open declaration was evidently postponed only for a con- 
venient opportunity (2). And when the accession ofNapoltion to the imperial 
throne was notified to the Court of St.-Petersburg, the Emperor refused to 
recognize his new title, even after it had been acceded to by the sovereign 
whose dignity it appeared more immediately to ailect, the Emperor of 
Austria. 

(l) State Papers. Ann. Reg. i804i 649. 650. (tl) State Papers. Ann. Reg. 1804« 951. 953. 
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The warlike intentions of Russia during this year were not confined to 
diplomatic manifestoes. Independent of several lesser squadrons which were 
cruising in the Raltic, a fleet of nine ships of the line and several frigates 
passed the Sound, and sailed round by the straits of Gibraltar towards the 
Adriatic sea ; while several expeditions from Sebastopol proceeded through 
the Dardanelles in the same direction, and disembarked 7000 men in the 
Ionian islands. The army was every where put on the most efiicient footing, 
vacancies filled up, new levies ordered, and every thing done which could 
enable Russia to interpose with a weight proportioned to its strength in the 
great conflict which was approaching in Western Europe (1). 

PMUir While the political horizon was thus overshadowed by clouds in 
A^a. the northern hemisphere, Austria continued faithful to her system 
of maintaining a strict neutrality, and repairing in silence the breaches in 
her army and finances which had been produced by the disasters of preced- 
ing years. An event orcurred, however, in the course of the year, which 
proved that the spirit of the Imperial Cabinet was far from being extin- 
guished, and that Austria might still l>e ralciilalcd upon to bear a prominent 
part in any coalition which might be formed for the independence of Europe. 
The Elector of Ravaria had become entangled in sopie very unpleasant dis- 
putes with the nobles of the equestrian order as they were called; that is, 
the nobles who held dire<'lly of the empire, and were subject to no other 
JurisdicAion, wherever their territories might be locally situated, which had 
fallen to him on the partition of the indemnities. The Elector, considering 
them as to all intents and purposes his subjects, had summoned them to 
meet him at Bamberg, to settle the point in dispute between them; but they 
Itad refused, and applied to the Emperor, w ho supported their pretensions to 
independence from his government. Upon this the Elector appealed to the 
First Consul ; but however well inclined he might have been in general to 
support any sovereign who resisted the jurisdiction and weakened the autho- 
rity of the Emperor, he had no desire to see Austria added to the number of 
his enemies in the present threatening aspect of aOairs in the North of Eu- 
rope. The Elector therefore received, to his no small astonishment, a noti- 
fication that he must not oppose the rights of tlie Emperor in this particular, 
j.s. «. i8o». and also give satisfaction to Austria for the seizure of the Ober- 
iiausen, a district situated on the frontiers, near the Inn, the year before. 
In. 28. i8oi. and long the subject of contention between the two powers. By a 
solemn decree of the Aulic Council the nobles of the equestrian order 
throughout the empire were confirmed in all the privileges which belonged 
to them before the division of the indemnities, and the execution of this 
decree by force of arms was committed to the Archduke orAustria, and the 
Electors of Saxony and Baden ; a result which contributed in no small degree 
to restore the influence of the Emperor throughout Germany, and revive the 
ancient respect for the majesty of his undefined authority which preceding 
events liad so much impaired (2). 

Careful, however, not to hazard the advantage thus gained by 
of iw cw!? any premature ornnsupi>orled measure of hostility towards France, 
(i,e Eabiiiel of Vienna abstained from expressing any o|)cn indigna- 
tion at the violation of the temtory of the empire at Ettenheim, and gave an 
answer rather favourable than otherwise to the circular transinilted to the 
diplomatic body at Paris, relative to the affair of Drake and Spencer Smith. 
Nay, they at once ordered the French emigrants to quit their territories. 



(l) Dum. xi. 5$. 
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when the First Consul represented that their residence there gave umbrage 
to the Governnienf of France. Nolwiihsl.inding tlicsc pacific steps, however, 
the armaments in the interior went on without intermission ; magazines were 
formed in Slyria, Carinlhia, at Venice, and in llie Tyrol : the army was gra- 
dually increasing in strength and reviving in spirit ; and an attentive obser- 
ver could discern, amidst a constant interchange of pacific assurances, 
appearances not a little indicative of an approaching rupture (f). 

Matters were in this state between the Cabinets of Vienna and the 
Tuileries, when the elevation of Napoleon to the imperial dignity 
opened up apparently a fresh subject of discord between the two 
powers. But, instead of testifying any repugnance at this step, the Austrian 
Cabinet had the address to make it a ground for adopting a measure which 
had been long in their contemplation, but for which a favourable opportu- 
nity had not yet arrived, viz, llie assumption of the title of Emperors of 
Austria by the House of Lorraine, and rendering it hereditary in their family. 
After a long correspondence between the two Cabinets, this matter was 
adjusted to their mutual satisfaction, and on the f 1th August, immediately 
after the Emperor, in a full council, had recognized the title of the Emperor 
Napoleon, he assumed for himself and his successors in the Austrian domi- 
nions the title of “ Emperor of Austria.” The motive for tliis step was de- 
clared to be, “ the preservation of that degree of equality which should sub- 
sist between the great powers and the just rank of the House and State of 
Austria among the nations of Europe.” The step was justified on “ the pre- 
cedent formerly afforded by the assumption of the Imperial crown by the 
Czars of Russia, and more recently by the ruling sovereign of France;” 
and though it at first excited considerable jealousy among the lesser prin- 
cesof Germany, yet they soon all recognized the new and hereditary title of 
the Emperor; and it was erelong acquiesced in by all the potentates of Eu- 
rope, those under the influence of Napoleon, not less than those who were 
opposed to him; by the first, because it afforded some countenance to the 
recent assumption of the Imperial dignity by the French ruler; by the last, 
because it promised to consolidate in the Austrian dominions some counter- 
poise to his power (2). 

Tnnporiihut Aware that the Cabinet of Vienna would endeavour, on the first 
favourable opportunity, to regain some of its lost possessions, and 
that its friendly dispositions could not with certainty be calculated upon for 
any length of time, Napoleon was urgent iu his endeavours, during the 
whole of this year, to draw closer the cords which united France to l*russia. 
The murder of the Duke d’Eughien had awakened at Berlin, as elsewhere, 
the most profound feelings of indignation; and in the consternation with 
which it overwhelmed the friends of France might be seen, .says the panegy- 
rist of Napoldon, the clearest evidence that, “ more than even a crime, that 
act was'a fault (5)”. But though the Anti-Gallican parly was greatly streng- 
thened, it was not placed in possession of power by that event. The policy of 
the Cabinet still continued to be guided by French influence; and accordingly 
the King of Prussia was among the first of the greater powers which formally 
recognized the French Emperor. When the menaces of Russia gave rcaSon 
to apprehend an immediate rupture in the north, it became of the utmost 
moment for Napoldon to secure, if not the alliance, at least the neutrality of 
Prussia, in order that a barrier might be opitosed to the inarch of the Mus- 
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covilc troops across the north of Germany : and, on condition tliat the French 
troops in the electorate of Hanover should not be augmented, and that the 
burden of the war should not be laid upon the neutral states (if that part of 
the empire, Prussia agreed to maintain a striet neutrality, and not to permit 
the march of Itussian or any other foreign troops across her territories. In 
return for these concessions, which, though not so extensive as he desired, 
were yet of great moment to the French Emperor, Napoleon openly pro- 
claimed, both in his diplomatie relations, and in the olGeial columns of the 
Monitcur, his inclination to augment the strength of Prussia (1 ), and his in- 
tention not to let any pretensions of France npon Hanover stand in the way 
of the territorial aggrandizement of that power. 

ArccMion o( A change which occurred at this period in the Prussian Ministry 
was looked to by the diplomatists of Europe as likely to lead to a 
°° material alteration in its foreign policy ; but it was not attended at 
eh.njf. first with the effects which were anticipated. Count Haugwitz, who 
for ten years had been the chief director of its diplomatic relations, and whose 
leaning towards the French alliance had been conspicuous throughout the 
whole of his administration, retired to his estates in Silesia ; and the chief 
direction of affairs fell upon Bahox Haroesberg, a statesman of great ability, 
who was known to be decidedly hostile to the revolutionary principle, the 
devastating effects of which he had had ample opportunities of appreciating 
in the course of his diplomatic career, and whose inclination towards the 
English and Russian alliance, already warmly espoused by the Queen, was 
expected to produce important effects on the fate of northern Europe. The 
new minister, however, proceeded at first in the footsteps of his predecessor; 
the negotiation for the occupation of Hanover, if not by Prussian, at least by 
Saxon or Hessian troops, instead of French, was resumed, though without 
success, as Napoldon shewed an invincible repugnance to quitting his hold 
of that important part of the German territory ; but the jealousy of Prussia 
was allayed by a renewed promise, that the French troops in that electo- 
rate should not exceed thirty thousand men ; on condition of which Uic 
King engaged that they should not be disquieted from the side of his domi- 
nions 

Tiifj rf- An event, however, soon oecurred, which put the independence 
monMr.t« of Prussia to the test, and afforded the measure of the extent to 
which its Cabinet was disposed to sacrifice iU pretensions to llie 
Rum^idt rank of an independent power to the ascendency of the French 
“'‘■“.‘“"‘alliance. Sir George Humboldt, the English Minister at Hamburgh, 
was seized at his country villa within the territory of that free city, on the 
night of the 2.“th October, in virtue of an order for arrest, signed by the 
French Minister of Police at Paris, and forwarded without delay to that 
capital, where he was lodged in the Temple, and all his papers submitted to 
the inspection of the French Government. This violent proceeding was not 
only a flagrant violation of the law of nations, in the person of the accre- 
dited Minister of England, in the circle of Low er Saxony, but a grave fault of 
policy; as it directly brought the Emperor of France into collision with the 
King of Prussia, the protector of that circle of the empire, and endangered 
all the amicable relations which with so much care had been nursed up for 
ten years between the two powers. It produced a very great sensation at 
Rerlin. The party hostile to the French alliance represented it as a grievous 
slight upon the honour of Prussia, and such as if unredressed would for ever 
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blast Us in^nucnce in the north of Germany; and the opinion became univer- 
sal, that the ambition of Napoleon knew no bounds, and that he was resolved 
to treat the independent slates of Europe in the same manner as the pro- 
vinces of his own empire. The conduct, both of the King and the Cabinet 
at this crisis, was worthy of the successors of the Great Frederick. The 
I russian Ambassador at 1‘aris received instructions to make the most energe- 
tic renionstrances on tlie subject to the Cabinet of the Tuileries, and the 
ing wrote in person a confidential letter to the t^mperor, expressing how 
eeplj he had been hurt by the event. These representations had the desired 
citect : nothing was discovered in Sir George’s papers tending to implicate 
eitlier him or the liritish Government in any thing whicii could answer the 
purposes of Napoleon, and after a fciv davs’ confinement he was sent to 
Cherbourg, and delivered over with a flag of truce to the English cruisers, 
leaving to France the disgrace only of having violated the law of nations 
amt ttie independence of Germany without any object, and receded before 
ttie remonstrances of a comparatively inferior power (f). 

***^**' ilcctded symptom of hostility towards F'rance came from 
s«nir„. Sweden; a country removed by its situation from the immediate 
dangers of Frcneh invasion, and under the government of a prince of an ar- 
dent and chivalrous character, whose animosity to the revolutionary system 
had been long and powerfully marked. As Duke of Pomerania, that sovereign 
had a voire in the Diet of the empire at Itatishon; and his notes presented to 
that assembly on the subject of the Duke d’Enghien had breathed an uncom- 
mon degree of spirit and independence (2). This conduct, which was not 
more than might have been expected in an intrepid sovereign who was mar- 
ried to a princess of the House of itaden, the potentate immediately insulted 
on that occasion, drew forth the pointed animadversions of the F'rcnch Em- 
peror; and in a series of articles inserted in the official part of the Jlonileur, 
the King of Sweden was assailed in a manner which could hardly be tolerated 
by any independent power (3). In one, in particular, a distinction was drawn 
between tbe Swedish nation, with whom the writer professed a desire to re- 
main on a friendly title, and its sovereign, a rash and headstrong young man 
misled by extravagant ideas. “ Your merchant vessels,” it added, “ shall ever 
lie well received in the ports of France ; your squadrons, whenever they stand 
in need of them, shall be victualled in her harbours. She will see on their 
mast-heads only the pavilions of the Giistavuses who have reigned before 
you.” 'When language such as this prevails between sovereigns, the transi- 
Srpt. ,Do4. lion is easy to a stale of actual hostility. On the 7th .September, a 
note presented by the Swedish Ambassador, addressed Monsieur Napoleon 
Donaparte, announced the termination of all conlidential communication 
lietwceii the two Governments, and at tliesaine timelheimportation of French 

•'>‘of'"'C‘len was prohibited. Mr. Pitt was 
too vigilant an observer not to perceive, in thisstale of mutual irri- 
n".“uccl'3. lalion, the foundation of a Gonvention favourable to the interests 
of Great Britain ; and on the 3d December a treaty was concluded 
at London between England and Sweden, by which it was stipulated that a 
depdt should be established at Stralsiind in Pomerania, or in the adjoining 
island of Riigen, for the formation of the legion which it was intended to form 
of Hanoverian troops, in the pay of Great Britain ; and lhatan entrepiU should 
be established in that town, for the disposal of British eolonial produce and 
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mamifactiires. In return for these concessions, and hi order to enable the 
Swedish Government to put Slralsiind in a respectable state of defence, a 
subsidy of L. 80,000 was promised by England. If these provisions did not 
amount to any act of open hostility against France, they at least demonstrated - 
that Sweden was not disposed to enter into the projects of the Emperor Na- 
poleon for the exclusion of British commerce from the Continent of Eu- 
rope (f); a disposition which amounted in his estimation to a declaration of 
war against the French empire. 

At the time that Sweden was thus giving the first example of a decided re- 
sistance to France, the Ottoman-empire also adopted a peremptory tone on 
the same subject. Retaining still a lively recollection of the evils they had 
sustained in consequence of the unprovoked attack of Napoleon on Egypt, 
they refused to recognize him as Emperor ; and .Marshal Bruno, the French 
Ambassador at Conslantino'ple, after six months of vain attempts at negotia- 
tion, was compelled to quit that capital, which fell entirely into the views of 
the Russian party (2). 

oifmich '' bile the northern and eastern powers were thus giving signs of 

rr"o"i. approaching hostility to France, Napoleon was unceasingly exlend- 
lioc"' ing his grasp over the Italian peninsula. By a treaty with the Li- 
gurian Republic, of October 20, the whole resources of Genoa were placed at 
the disposal of France, and that magnificent harbour became a great French 
naval station in the Mediterranean. The Emperor engaged to procure admis- 
sion on favourable terms for the Ligurian manufactures into the stales of 
Piedmont and Parma, and to cause its pavilion to be respected by the Barbary 
powers; in return for which he obtained six thousand sailors, and the free 
use of the arsenals, fleets, and harbours of the Republic. Napoldon immediately 
took measures for the construction of ten ships of the line at Genoa. “ This,” 
says the French historian, “ was in effect an appropriation of Genoa to 
France ; the Act of Incorporation which soon after followed of this Republic 
with the French empire was but a public proclamation of what then took 
place (5j. 

infrnai Wliilc ncgotiations of such moment were taking place in the di- 
plomatic body throughout Europe, and every thing conspired to 
indicate an approaching rupture of the most terrible kind, Napoleon was 
actively engaged in measures calculated to rouse the spirit and heighten the 
enthusiasm of his own subjects. On the i tth July, the anniversary of the 
jui, u. iso», taking of the Bastilc, the inauguration of the I.egion of Honour took 
place with all imaginable pomp in the splendid church of the Invalidcs at 
Paris, built by Louis XIV; and on the same day the crosses of honour of that 
liody were distributed by the generals in all the camps and garrisons of the 
empire. The profound policy of Napoltion was here singularly conspicuous, 
in selecting the anniversary of the first victory of the Revolution for the es- 
tablishment of an institution calculated to revive the distinctions which it 
was its chief object to abolish, and blending in the public mind the recollec- 
tion of Republican triumph with the edifice and the associations which were 
most likely to recall the splendour of the monarchy. 

jui, li. At the same time that this apparent homage to Republican prin- 
ciples was paid at Paris, a measure of all others the most destructive to real 
freedom was carried into effect in the restoration of the Ministry of Police, 
with the crafty Fouche again at Its head. 

(I) Bi);n. it. 39. Ann. Res. 1S04, 193. {3) Bign. ir. 113,119. 
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Shortly after the conclusion of this important ceremony in tlie capital, tlie 
Emperor repaired to the head-quarters of the grand army at Itoulogne, and 
there, on the Kith August, the anniversary of the ffitc of his tutelar saint, a 
spectacle of the grandest and most imposing kind took place. Marshal Soiilt 
April i6. >8ot. received orders to assemble the whole troops in the camps at Bou- 
logne and Monlreutl, nearly 80,000 strong, on the slopes of a vast natural 
amphitheatre, situated on the western face of the hill on which the Tower of 
Ca*sar is placed, lying immediately to the eastward of the harbour of the 
spimdij former of these towns. In the centre of this amphitheatre a throne 
lotnc. was placed, elevated on a platform of turf, at the summit of a 
night of steps. The immense body of soldiers were arranged in the form of 
the rays of a circle, emanating from the throne : the cavalry and artillery, 
stationed on the outer extremity, formed the exterior band of that inagni- 
licent array ; beyond them, a countless multitude of spectators covered the 
slope to the very summit of the hill. The bands of all the regiments of the 
army, placed on the right and left of the throne, were ready to rend the air 
with the sounds of military music. At noon precisely, the Emperor ascended 
the throne amidst a general salute from all the batteries, and a nourish of 
trumpets unheard since the days of the Homans ; immediately before him 
was the buckler of Francois I while the crosses and ribbons which were to be 
distributed were contained in the helmet of the Chevalier Bayard. His bro- 
thers, ministers, and chief functionaries, the marshals of the empire, coun- 
sellors of stale and senators, the staff of the army, its whole generals and field 
oIBcers, composed the splendid suite by which he was surrounded. Amidst 
their dazzling uniforms the standards of the regiments were to be seen ; some 
new and waving with yet unsullied colours in the sun : many more torn by 
shot, stained with blood, and black with smoke; the objects of almost super- 
stitious reverence to the warlike multitude by which they were surrounded. 
The Emperor took the oath first himself, and no sooner had the members of 
the f^-gion of Honour rejoined “ We swear it,” than raising his voice aloud, 
he said, “ and you, soldiers, swear to defend, at the hazard of your life, the 
honour of the French name, your country, and your Emperor.” Innum- 
erable voices responded to the appeal, and immediately the distribution of 
the dccor.itions commenced, and the ceremony was concluded by a general 
review of the vast army, who all defiled in the finest order before the throne, 
where they had just witnessed so imposing a spectacle ( 1). 

chief of such a host might be excused for deeming himself the 
..t i.i, n.,. sovereign of the earth ; but an event was approaching, destined to 
miiixtofu. icacli Ihc l*renth Lmperor, like his great predecessor Canute the 
Bane, that there were bounds to his power, and that his commands were 
limited to the element on which his army stood. It was part of the pageant 
that a naval display should take place at the same time, and the eyes of Jsapo- 
Idon and his Minister of Marine, M. Dccr6s, were anxiously turned, towards 
the clo.se of the ceremony, to the headlands round which it was expected the 
vanguard of the flotilla w ould appear. In elTcct, they did make their appear- 
ance at four o’clock; but at the same momenta violent tempest arose, the 
wind blew with terrific violence, and several of the vessels, in the hands of 
their inexperienced mariners, were stranded on the beach. This untoward 
accident, though, practically sjicaking, of little importance, was yet in the 
highest degree mortifying to Napoltion, arriving as it did on such an occasion, 
in presence not only of his own troops, but Uie English cruisers, and cha- 
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racterislic as it was of the impassable limits which the laws of nature had 
placed to his power. He retired chagrined and out of humour for the rest of 
the day ; all the magnificence of his military display could not console him 
for the rude manner in which he had been reminded, at the highest point of 
its splendour, of his weakness on the other clement, which required to be 
subduetl before his dreams of universal dominion could he realized (1 ). 

rt- Theffilc of Napoleon was celebrated in the other harbours of France 
Fmnw. l)v the completion of works of more durable utility, but every 
where with the same enthusiastic feeling. At Cherbourg it was signalized by 
discharges of artillery from the battery placed on the great sea dyke intended 
to break the fury of the waves which roll into that harbour, — a work begun 
by the unfortunate Louis XVI and now completed by his illustrious successor. 
At Antwerp the rejoicings were equally sincere : several smaller vessels were 
lanched on the occasion ; and already its basins in a great slate of forward- 
ness, three ships of the line and a frigate almost completed, and immense 
jircparations in the arsenals and dockyards, attested the impulse which the 
genius of the Kmperor, in a single year, had given to the naval resources of 
France. Two days after the fdte the English cruisers stood into the harbour 
ofRoulogne, and a heavy cannonade took place between them and the front 
line of the French flotilla. Napoleon, on board a gunboat with Admiral 
Hrucys, was a spectator of the combat; and after an exchange of long shots 
Aoj. i». intn. for two hours, the English shijis stood off, not having succeeded in 
inflicting any serious damage on the enemy, a circumstance which afforded 
the French, little accustomed to indecisive combats at sea, an opportunity 
for boundless exultation, and the happiest augury of success in the great 
maritime contest which was approaching (2). 

From Boulogne the Emperor traversed the coast of the Channel as 
wKi. which far as Ostend, every where reviewing the troops, inspecting the 
i-uiiu<ir<i. harbours, stimulating the preparations, and communicating to all 
classes the energy of his own ardent and indefatigable mind. From thence 
he proceeded to Aix-la-Chapelle, endeavouring by all means to revive the re- 
collection of the empire of Charlemagne, an era of which, with Eastern ser- 
vility, he was incessantly reminded in the adulatory addresses which flowed 
in from the mayors and constituted authorities in all the districts through 
which he passed. “ Cod,” said the prefect of Arras, “ created Bonaparte, and 
rested from his labours,” — an excess of flattery which shortly drew forth 



D'Abr. vti. i8j. 187. Norv. ii. 338. 

(2) Dmn. xi. 4<l. 47- Kign. i». 121. I2S. 

No mnn knew belter tiaan Napol«Kni bow to wio 
tfar affcclioni and excitu Ibn grntitudo of his sol* 
diers; and il was to bis wonderful (K>wers in this 
rr<|M*cl» nimntt as much as to hit political and mtli* 
lari capacity, that his loug.conlinued success was 
iiwiiig. To increase this cFfcit, and add to the ua- 
tumlly rctrniive powers of hix memory In this res* 
|>ccl, he inquired privately from ibe officers who 
were the veterans of E^ypt or Italy in their regj- 
menlf ; and when he paura them in review, stoppi^l 
tbv men designed to him. and said, ** Ah! you are 
n veteran : — How is your oKI father?—! have sten 
you at Abotikir nr the Pyramids i— You bare not o 
crovt; ben; it one fur you,"— end threw the cordon 
round the astonished soldier's neck It may oasilv 
be coueeived what mast have been the effect of sui-n 
a demeanour, impressing as it did the soldiers with 
the belirf that they were all known to tbc Emperor 
if they had distinguished ibemielres, and that any 
one might look, under such auspices, Co becoming a 
uiarthal of th'e empire. 

It was not only lu bis own soldiers, hosrerer. that 



tbU great roan apprcciatid heroic or gcncroos con* 
duct. No one set a higher value ujKm it in Ms 
enemies. When nt Boulogne, two Kitglish sailors 
were brought before him wbo had escaped from the 
depdt at Yenlnn, and atirinpted to cross tliut'liAiinei 
In a frail bark a few feet long, jiiU capable of Ibut.* 
iiig them, which they had conbirncled of wood h Inch 
they fotind on the sea licarh. I'he daring nnlure of 
the attempt attracted the admiration of the Kinperur 
who said to them, " Is il really true that you have 
endeavoured to cross the sea In that b.'irk?"— 
** Ah 1 Sire! " they replied, *• if you donhl il. give 
us leave, and you will sec ns tel out insiantly." 
" 1 indeed wish il," replied he ; *• you are hold en- 
terprising men, Imt I will not let you expoMi your 
life, V«u are free. Farther, I will « auve you to be 
conducted on board an EugliJi ship : you skull 
return to I,ondon. and tell the luiglish what esteem 
I b.ive for the hraw, even among my cmmica." 
lie dismissed them w iih several pieces of gold each . 
This ittcident took such o hold of his iiuagiiialiun, 
that he recuunled il to his companions in exile at 

St *HeIeua.— Sec Bouaaixaxx, vi. 201, 2U2. 
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from the faubourg St.-Germain the witty addition, that he had better have 
reposed a little sooner (IJ; and is valuable as a historical record, demon- 
strating how rapidly revolutionary violence leads to Eastern despotism, for . 
in no part of France was democratic cruelty more vehement ten years before 
than in that very town of Arras, the scene of the unparalleled atrocities of 
Le Bon, and the place where the guillotine had become so familiar an object, 
that it was employed by the little children to decapitate cats, birds, and 
mice, which had fallen into their hands (S). 

important changes were destined to result from the next 
station at which the Emperor rested, Mayence, where he received 
ii."c""rr-“ at the same time the congratulatory addresses of all the eastern 
Ihrilhi" provinces of France and of all the lesser German potentates on the 
right hank of the Rhine, whom he w as already preparing to mould into the 
frontier bulwark of his power. It was here that he first brought to maturity 
the design which he had already formed of a CoxrEDKnATio.N or the Riiise, 
under the protection of France, and which would practically amount to an 
extension of its power into the heart of Germany (5). Napoldon remainecl 
during the autumnal months at this great frontier fortress; and while to the 
|)tihlic eye he seemed engaged only in matters of parade and magnificence, 
receiving the congratulations of the adjoining states on his accession to the 
Imperial throne, he was in reality incessantly occupied with those vast de- 
signs which in the succeeding year led to such memorable results both at land 
and sea. It was there that he first eonceived the plan of that great comhina-. 
tion to elude the Rritish fleets, and concentrate an overwhelming force in the 
Channel, which so nearly proved successful in the follow ing year, and placed 
the English monarchy in greater jeopardy than it had stood since the battle 
of Hastings (fj; and it was there loo that he matured the details of that 
astoni.shing inarch of his land forces from the shores of the Channel to the 
heart of Germany, which was so soon destined to lead to the triumphs of Flm 
and Austerlitz. Nor were objects of internal utility and pacific improvement 
neglected during these warlike designs. Numerous deereesfor the encourage- 
ment of industry, as well as the encouragement of science and the protec- 
tion of the frontier, are dated from the places visited during this journey, 
.srpi. II. One from the camp at Boulogne established nine prizes of 10,000 
francs, (I, .400,) and thirteen of B,000 each, for useful inventions in agricul- 
ture and manufactures, proceeding on the noble desire expressed in the 
preamble, that “ not only should France maintain the superiority she had 
ac(|uired in science and the arts, hut that the age which was cummcnciug 
should advance beyond that which was drawing to a close : ” one from 
si-pt. > 1 . .Mayence, on 21st September, organised the institution of twelve 
colleges in the principal towns of the empire for the study of law : one from 
Auf. 31 . Dunkirk gave a new and more effective organization to the body of 

Jill; ic engineers for roads and bridges through the state : while another 

put upon a new and much improved footing the important estahlishment of 
the I’olytechuic School (5). 

iiiiroroiui. Immediately after his return to T’aris, Napoleon commenced jire- 
err’«* parations for the important solemnity of the coronation. Although 
the spirit of the age was still essentially irreligious, and the forcing through 

(0 No”- !'• 317- Boar. ri. 101. 195. M.I. UltcrofSriiI.29. ISOI. Hum. li. 205. I'iucM' 

(3) Sre viil. ti. 1G1>» and D'Abr. vti. Sl3. 2M. JtiAt. 

Bouf. VI. 231, 233. (5) Btgu. iv. |30. I39. Norv . ii. 340, 5il. 

(3) Mar«|uiv l.ucrhesxitii'f Confed. Rlicnanai i, 71. 

Bifii. iv, 127. 123. Norv.it. 344- 
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the concordat with the Pope had exposed his Government to a ruder shock 
than the abrogation of all the political privileges acquired by the people dur- , 
ing the Revolution (1), still Napoleon was well aware that, with a large pro- 
portion at least of the rural population, the consecration of his authority by 
the ceremony of coronation was an essential particular, and that to all, of 
whatever latitude of opinion, it was of great political importance to prove that 
his influence was so unbounded as to compel the Head of the Church himself 
to ofliciatc on the occasion. The Papal benediction appeared to lie the link 
which would unite the Revolutionary to the l.egilimate regime, and cause the 
faithful to forget, in the sacred authority with which he was now invested, 
the violence and bloodshed which had paved bis way to the throne (2). Napo- 
leon, for these reasons, had long resolved, not only that he should be crowned 
according to the forms of the French monarchy, but that the ceremony 
should be j)crformcd by the Head of Christendom ; and for this purpose a 
negotiation had for some months been in dependence with the Uoly See. 
There was no precedent, indeed, of such an honour being conferred on any 
crowned head excepting the Emperors of Germany, the successors of the 
Cipsars, since the days when Stephen HI consecrated the usurpation of Pepin, 
and poured the holy oil on the head of the founder of a new dynasty, and his 
son Charlemagne; but this only rendered him the more desirous to secure 
for himself an honour of which there had been no example for ten centu- 
ries; and his achievements certainly would uot siifler by a comparison with 
those of the illustrious founders of the Carlovingian dynasty. Early in June, 
accordingly, a negotiation had been opened with the Vatican for the corona- 
tion of the Emperor by the Pope in person ; and although considerable difli- 
cultics were at lirst started by the Cardinals, in order to enhance the merit 
of compliance, and if possible obtain some concessions to the Church, from 
so great an act of condescension on the part of its Head, yet such was the 
ascendency of French influence and the terror of Napoleon’s arms, that at 
length the consent of the Consistory was obtained ; and in reply to a letter of 
s.pi. IS. i8oi. Napoldon, dated from .Mayence on I.Sth September, the Pope agreed 
to ofliciatc at the consecration, and announced the speedy commencement of 
his journey to France. On llie day following a concordat was concluded for 
the Italian Republic, on terms precisely similar to those already agreed on 
with the French Government (5)i 

Omoonj The ceremony was fixed for the 2d December, in the cathedral 

D«m“" church of Notre-Dame at Paris. • The Pope arrived on the 23th 
November at Fontainebleau, where the Emperor went to congratulate him 
on his a|)|)roach. They met at a cross in the forest on the road to Lyon, 
about a mile to the southw ard of the palace, which is still shewn to travel- 
lers. Napolf-on was on horseback, but they Itoth alighted at the same time, 
and immediately remounted the Pope’s cttrriagi, — the Emperor entering lirst, 



(l) “ At that period (in 1804^ llicrc prpvall«l/' 
till' French bUloriani ** in lua Arpublic a coin> 
piete itidiffemice on rnligioiu imbjecU ; and ibe 
npathjr of the nation in lliat r««p«ct «r<ta »ucb ibat it 
would not leave to any legi.dator the |>uwcr of climis* 
inf; fi>r it any apeeica uf (Ihxialian vrorahip. Thta 
state of tilings is well worthy of coiisideraliun ; aiid 
it existed ill the great majority of tUe natiop to such 
M degree, that the orgunisulit/d of the Catholic 
worship by the concordat appeared to the people a 
more daring iniiovaliim ibaii tbo overthrow oMhc 
naliunal repretteniation on the lUih Rminairc. 
ligioii had no hold •'tt that period of the affrclions, I 
bud almost wid qoii« uf the iiecessilics. of the 



|>eoplc : the spirit of the nge since the days of 
Louis XV hadumt entirely pbilo5opbical."~Nox> 
vi»», ti. 326 — 7. 

^2} ** 1 will allow the i^cnrrabi of (hr Republic,'* 
said Napoleon. ** to evchiim as long as they please 
against the mass t 1 know what I am about ; I am 
working for posterity-” Though uuliffereut ax to 
religion hiimwlf, ho saw rlearly that iu the end it 
rules the groat body of mankiuJ, and that the irro* 
ligtous fsiinlicisui of tlie age was probably destined 
to be as short-lived aa its democratic fervour. — See 
BouaaiKaai, vi. 223. 

{3) Rign. iv. 103. tl3- Bol. ir. 136. 142. Dmn. 
xi. 73. 
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and placing llis Holiness on liis right hand. They drove together to Fontai- 
nehlcau, from whence Pius VII proceeded alone to Paris (1). lie was every 
where received with extraordinary demonstrations of respect, and lodged at 
the Tuileries, in magnilieent rooms, in the Pavilion of Flora, where, by a 
delicate attention, he found his sleeping apartment furnished exactly like 
that which he had recently left on the Monte Cavallo. llis arrival at Paris 
created tin extraordinary sensation ; among the small remnant of the faithful, 
of joy at beholding the head of the church within a city so recently defiled 
by the orgies of inlidelity ; among the more numerous body of the irreligious 
or indifferent, of curiosity and astonishmeut at tlie extraordinary changes 
which had so rapidly converted the cathedral where, ten years before, the 
Goddess of Reason was enthroned amidst crowds of revolutionary admirers, 
into the scene where the august ceremony of coronation was to be performed 
by the head of the church on the founder of a new race of sovereigns. Itow 
sceptical or indifferent soever the great bulk of the people may have been, 
they were universally impressed with feelings of respect for the venerable 
pontiff who displayed, in the trying circumstances in which he was placed, 
so large a portion of Christian charity and forbearance; and on some occa- 
sions on which the brutality of democratic prejudice strove to expose him 
to insult, his demeanour was so mild and benevolent as to excite the unani- > 
mous admiration of all who witnessed it (2). 

Rmiunfihr On the day before the coronation, the Senate and Tribunate pre- 
sen ted, with great pomp, the result of the appeal made to the 
ih. .ubjcci. French people on the subject of the hereditary succession of his 
family. Sixty thousand registers bad been opened. Out of 5,57'4,8‘.)8 votes, 
only 236!) were in the negative. Such was the result, after sixteen year’s 
experience, of the democratic fervour of 1789! In reply to a laboured ha- 
rangue from Francois of Neufehateau, the orator of the Legislature on this 
occasion, Napohkin said, “ 1 ascend the throne where 1 have been placed by 
the hnanimous voice of the people, the senate, and the army, with a heart 
penetrated with the splendid destinies of a people whom, in the midst of 
ramps, I first saluted with the title of the Great. From niy youth upwards 
my thoughts have been entirely occupied with their glory; and 1 now feel ^ 
ifo pleasure nor pain but in the happiness or misfortune of my people. My 
descendants will long sit on this throne. In the camps they will be the first 
soldiers of the army, sacrificing their lives for the defence of their country. 

As its first magistrates, they will never forget that contempt for the laws 
and the overtlirow of the social edifice are never occasioned hut by the 
weakness and vacillation of princes. You, senators, whose counsels ami aid 
have never been awanting in the most difiicult circumstances, will transmit 
your spirit to your successors. Remain ever as you now are, the firmest 
bulwarks and the chief counsellors of the throne, so necessary to the happi- 
ness of this vast empire (3).” 

(1^ It is a rrmarkablc cohicJdentc, that Fontaine- f2) Rone. vl. 225» 227. Bign •». I4l. 143. 

blrao, where NajK>lwii. ill the pride of apparently D'Abr. vH. 218. 

bomidle&s power, met the Pope Coming to Itif corn- NN hen vtfciiiiig the liu|>erial printing olfico, mw 
iialiuo, wa« nivo the witne«, ten ycari after, of bis of the workmen was ill bred enough to kr» j» wn hi* 
alnlicalioii and fall. But the life of the Rniperor U hat tu the presence of Ills Itniiness. A inuntmr of.* 
full of buch extraordinary and apparently mycle- i\i«apprubalton aroae among th« crowd, which the 
riottxcombiniitioii'^^. Immediately after hiaoceesshio Pnpo oh^erriiig, slept fohwani and Mid, with lh«! 
to the <'ousulJihip, he wax intent on a negniiolion to most heocvolfiit axpeet, •' Uncover voiifbelf, >otuig 
obtain lor Kejiicc the Ubud of Ri.nii, the «eene of man, llut I may give you my iMNiwliclion ; no one 
hi* first exile; aiul not a month before his corona- was ever the wur»e of the blcMitig of an old iiidii/ 
lion, be clUtatrd orders to Villeiieuve for the enn- The apcciators wore profoundly alfcclcd by ibia in- 
<|Ui'ftt of Sr,-HEttxA. ihedestiiiiil theatre of his suf- .cident.— bow v;. 227- 
ferings and disTib.— See BooattesivE, ri. 233. (3) Hour. vi. 233. ^ 
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Dn. 1 . 1804 . The ceremony of coronation took place on the day following, 
•with the utmost possible inagniflcence in the Cathedral of Notre-Daine. The 
day was intensely cold, but clear and bright, the procession long and gor- 
geous, and the whole luxury and magnificence of the empire displayed 
under its venerable walls. Carriages glittering with gold and purple trap- 
pings ; horses proudly caparisoned ; liveries, resplendent with colour, 
dazzled the multitude in the streets through which the cortege passed, as' 
much as a sea of ostrich feathers; rich embroidered court dresses; and a 
procession of stars, ribbons, and uniforms, added to the imposing aspect of 
the scene within the cathedral. The bewildered Kcpiiblicans who witnessed 
the ceremony, In'lield with pain the pages in attendance on the Kmpress’s 
carriage, and the swords used as part of full dress, as under the ancient 
n-ginie. The multitude, though dazzled by the spectacle, was far from tes- 
tifying the enthusiasm which was evinced in the fetes of the Itevolution. 
After taking the oath prescribed by the Senatns Consultuin of 18th May 
180i(f}, and receiving the Papal benediction, the Kinperor, with his own 
hands, took the crown and placed it on his head; after which he himself, 
with perfect grace, crowned the Kmpress, who knelt before him. The ge- 
neral aspect of this interesting moment may be still seen in the admirable 
picture of David, whose good fortune it has been to be the means of trans- 
niitling to posterity so many of the memorable scenes of this heart-stirring 
epoch (i j. 

of following, a military spectacle of a still more ani- 

ih.' >m.;. mating kind took place in the Chani|>-de-Mars. Napoleon had there 
laid aside his imperial robes. He appeared in the uniform of a colonel of the 
guard, to distribute to the colonels of all the regiments in Paris, and deputa- 
tions from all those absent, the Kagi.es which were thenceforward to form 
the standards of the army. In the midst of the plain, in front of the Kcole 
Militaire, a throne was placed, on which the Kmperor and Kmpress were 
seated. The spot selected was nearly the same with that where, liftecn years 
before, the unfortunate f.ouis XVI had sat beside the President of the Natio- 
nal Assembly. At a signal given, the troops closed their ranks, and grouped 
in dense masses rounii the throne; then the Kin|>erur, rising from his seat, 
said in a loud voice, “ Soldiers! there are your standards. Tliese eagles will 
serve as your rallying point. They will ever be seen where your Emperor 
shall deem them necessary for the defence of his throne and of his people (3^.” 



(t) *rlic otith was in tticsc words: I swesr to 

inainlain the inlojjrity of tho territory of tho Re* 
|mblic; to respect, and enutie tu l>e re»j>eclcd, the 
liiw!i of llu: Coiicordtit and tlic lilnTtv of worsiiip; to 
respect , and cause to be irspecicd, equality of 
ri;;hls. political and civil liberty, and tbe irrevoca* 
biiity of the sale of the natioital domains ; to impose 
no lax hut by It-gal uulliority ; to maintain the insli* 
tutioii of ibe Li*gioii of lloituur ; and to govern, with 
no other view.s hnt to the interest, llic ha{>pinc&.s 
Olid the glurrof the French pcopte/’>»BtuAOsi, iv. 
144 . 

(2) D'Abr. vii. 349» 259- Eour. vi. 235, 23$. 
Rip), iv. 14.5, 146. 

Tbe Duchrss of .\bratites, who, as wife of the 
governor of Paris, waji very uear ibc Kmjieror on 
this orc.ision, mctitimis, th.at iimnrdialely fifler 
crowning the Liaprcu be cast a look of almost into- 
Icrtibb; intrlligtMcc nil her. lie thought doiibtlexs 
of her mother, JUadauae Permoh, and iht* Bur des 
FillrsdeSl.-Thoinns, where she had refiiswl his h.Tntl 
ten years before, in the humbler stale of his for* 



tunes. What must have been the Duchess's feelings 
on the fate which might have been her tiiolbrr's et 
that moment. ?— I)'Abra.stbS( vU. 261 , 265. 

When Napoleon was |>ayiiig his court to Josephine 
shortly before their marriage, neither of them having 
a carnage, they walked ingetlier to the notary Ba* 
guidcau, to whom the Inner rominunicaled her de» 
sign of manying the young (ieiierol. ** Von arc a 
great fool, ” replied llie rautious fumiaiist ; niid 
yon will live to repent it. You nro alxmt to morry a 
roan who has nothing but bis do ik and bis sword.’* 
.Napoleon, who wiis w.niliiig in the .mlechnmber uu* 
known tu Josejiliinr, overhean! these words, hot 
never roentioiK^ them to her till the uiorning of the 
roronatioii, when he scut for Ragnideau. Theaston* 
lulled old man was brought into the presence of the 
Emperor, who i mined iately said to him, with .n good 
liuuimired stutlc, Wliat >ay you now, Ragnideau ; 
have I nntliiug iml luy cloak aud iiiy sword ? 
BoutsiGHiiK. vi. 237, 238. 

(3) Dutn. xi, 77. 78. Hour. vi. 238i 239. 
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While Napoh'on was thus conferring upon his newly acquired 
x'jUt power the sanction of Papal hencdiction, Louis XVIIl from the / 
•uiimpiiun shores of the Paltic, i>rotested in the face of God and man, against 
rial crono. this fresh invasion of his claims, in terms worthy of the illustrious 
house whose fortunes he bore. “ Uii the shores of the Baltic, in the sight and 
under the protection of Heaven, strengthened by the presence of my brother, 
of the Duke d’Angouleme, and the concurrence of the other Princes of the 
Blood; calling to witness the royal victims, and those whom honour, fidelity, 

Dm 2,r>i.4 patriotism, and duty, have subjected to the Revolutionary axe, 
or the thirst and jealousy of tyrants; invoking the manes of the young hero 
whom impious hands have torn from his country and future glory; oifering 
to our people, as a pledge of reconciliation, the virtues of the angel whom 
Providence has snatched from fetters and death to offer an example of every 
Christian virtue, we swear, that never will we abandon the heritage of our 
fathers, or break the sacred bond which unites our destinies to yours; and 
we invoke, as witness to our oath, the God of St.-I.ouis, the judge of the 
rulers of men (1).” Who could have foreseen, at the date of this coronation 
and this protest, that the bones of Louis Will would repose in the royal 
vaults of St. -Denis, while those of Napoleon were to rest under a solitary 
willow on the rock of St.-Ilelcna. 

spii-odour ^ The coronation of the Emperor w'as followed by a series of re- 
iii! joicings, assemblies, and ffites, which lasted for upwards of two 
months. The vast expenditure, both of the Court and the numerous civil and 
military functionaries of Government; the great concourse of strangers, and 
unwonted splendour of the dresses and decorations, caused an unusual degree 
of activity among the shopkeepers and manufacturers of Paris, and contri- 
buted not a little to reconcile that important and democratic body to the 
Imperial regime which had now succeeded the terrors of the Revolution. 
W’ithout possessing the whole elegance or linished manners of the old regime, 
the Imperial Court was remarkable fur the lustre and beauty of its assemblies, 
over which the grace and affability of Josephine threw their principal charm.. 
But not one moment did Napoldon withdraw from state affairs for such amuse- 
ments. Through the midst of the whole, he laboured eight or ten hours a-day 
with his Ministers, and was already deeply engaged in those great designs 
which led to such decisive results in the succeeding years (2). 

NapoUi.n The Pope had been led to expect, in return for his condescension 
in travelling to Paris to crown the Emperor, some important henc- 
ir."i!o)7 Cabinet of the Vatican looked forw ard 

to the restoration of the three legations annexed to the Italian 
Republic by the treaty of Tolentino. But however much Napoleon might 
appreciate the importance of obtaining the Papal hencdiction to his throne, 
he was not a man to relin(|uish any ui the substantial advantages of power 
and territory on that account, and he was little disposed to imitate the magni- 
licent liberality of his predecessor Charlemagne to the Catholic Church, lie 
accordingly replied to the petition of the Pope for the three legations — 

“ I'Vance has dearly purchased the power w hich it enjoys. We cannot sever 
any thing from an empire which has been the fruit of ten years of bloody 
combats. Still less can we diminish the territory of a neighbouring potentate, 
which, in confiding to us the powers of government, had imposed upon ns 
the duty of protection, and never conferred upon us the power of alienating 
any part of its territory (3).”, 

(3) T>e Tradt, Qnatrc Coucordai*, 173. fiign. iv. 
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The close of (lie year was marked by a melancholy event, on which the ' 
British historian must dwell with pain, and which led to lighting up the 
flames of war between England and Spain. 

Origin of The treaty of St.-lldefonso in f79<5 has been already mentioned, 
by which Spain became bound to furnish France with an auxiliary 
u'nT.na'' lorce (f } ; and also the subsequent convention of f'Jth October, f8tf5, 
sp«i" by which this auxiliary force was commuted into a subsidy to the 
amount of L.2,880,000 yearly by the Spanish to the French Government (2). 
The hostile character of this treaty, and great amount of this subsidy, bad 
long been a matter of jealousy to the British Government, furnishing, as it 
evidently did, the sinews of war to France; and being, as it was, as directly 
applied to the fitting out of the armaments destined for the invasion of Eng- 
land, as if the gun-boats, instead of being constructed with this treasure at 
Boulogne, had been fitted out at Cadiz or Corunna. As it was known, how- 
ever, that the Spanish Cabinet, in yielding to this tribute, was in truth con- 
strained by necessity, the English Government, from whom its amount was 
studiously concealed, was not at first disposed to make it the subject of com- 
plaint; and it was intimated, soon after the convention was agreed to, that 
England would not consider a sn)all and temporary advance of money as any 
ground for the commencement of hostilities. In the close of the year, how- 
ever, when rumours as to the magnitude of the payment Iwd got abroad, the 
Dtc. n. i8o3. English Ambassador stated, in a formal note to the Spanish Govern- 
ment, that if it amounted to any thing like such a sum as three millions, 
Great Britain would consider it as a war-subsidy, and as in itself equivalent 
to a hostile aggression against herself (.T). In reply, the Spanish Cabinet 
insi.sted that the amount of the subsidy was perfectly consistent with the 
neutrality which their Court professed towards England, and not greater 
than would have been required to fit out the war contingent provided for in 
the former treaty. Thus the matter rested for six weeks, when the English 
Feb. la, itoi. Ambassador presented afresh and energetic remonstrance, upon 
the ground of the evident partiality and preference shewn to French vessels 
over British, especially in the sale of prizes, and complaining of hostile pre- 
parations and armaments in the Spanish harbours (4). The Spanish Govern- , 



^l) This force was mutnallj sripolaled at fifteen 
ships of the liueand24>000 men; and this aid is to be 
furaUhrd ou the simple dcuiaiid of the rf'tjuiring 
part}T, without ony in^iry into the policy or Jns> 
tice of the hoklililies in which they are to be eu> 
gaged ; and by Art. it. of tbo same treaty, the con- 
Irdctiiig parties are to assist each other with their 
whole lurces, in esse ibe stipxUotcd succours sbould 
not be sofTicient. 

\ (2) Aute, iii. OT, and ». 78 

(8) Mr. Frere, tbcKnglish ambassador at)Udrid, 
stated in ibis note : '* \Viih respect to the ^b«idy, 
bis Majesty is |terfeetiy sensible of the difficulties of 
the situation lu which Spain is placed, as well by 
reason of her ancicnl tie* with France, ss on ar> 
count of the character and habitual rondticl of that 
' power aad of its chief. These cuiisideraiions havu 
induced him to oct with forfoesraiicc to a certain 
degree, and have inclined him to overlook such pe« 
cuuinry sacrifices as should not be of suflicient 
magnitude tu force attenthnr from ihdr political 
rffccts. but it isrxpreAslr enjoined to me to declare 
to your cxerllcucy, that pecuniary advances, such 
as arc stipulated in tbe recent convention with 
. France, c.iiinol be c-ousJdercd by the British Go> 
verument but as a war subsidy; a succour the most 
efficacious, the best adapted to tbe wants and sitna* 
lion of the enemy, the most pitjudicial to tbe intc- 



mats of the British subjects, and the roost daogocons 
to the British domioioiu; in fine, more than r 4 uiva> 
vairnt for every other species o'f aggression. Impe* 
nous necessity couipels him now to declare th^e 
sentiments, and to add ifasi tbe passage of French 
troops through Ibe territories of Spain would be 
conmered as a violation of her nrnf'rality, and that 
bis Majesty would foci himself coinpeiled to take tbe 
roost dccigivo measures in consequence of that 
evFnt/* The .Spaniidi Minirter replied i ** Although 
tlie S|>aabJi Cabinet is prurlrated with the truth, 
that the idea of aiding Kroner is compatible with 
that of neutrality towards Great Britain, yet he ba.s 
thought that he could better coiubioe these two 
objects by a method which, without hrinf dis< 
agreeable to France, strips her nrulralUy towards 
Groal Britain of that lM»stile exterior which uiiliUry 
succours necessarily prrscot.*'^ i'ar/. Deb, iii. 
74,91. 

C4) Uo the iBtb February, 1804, Mr. Frere 
stated. In his noti^ to the 8pani.^ Minister at ^la- ^ 
drid I ** I am ordered to declare to you that tbu 
system of forbesrance on the part of Kugbmd da- 
pends entirely on the cessation of every naval arma- 
lucut within tbe ports of this kingduui, aud tbat 1 
aiu expressly inebidden to prolong iny residence 
here, if anfortuuately this condition should be rc> 
jected. It is also indUiicitaable that the sale of prizes 
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ment, in reply, strongly professed their desire to give perfect satisfaction to 
the English Cabinet on every subject excepting the subsidy, as to which they 
would not draw back from existing engagements; upon which the British 
Ambassador stated, that his Covernment wished for an inderinitc suspension 
of hostilities on the ground of the subsidy, provided no other causes of com- 
plaint were given, but that if such took place, they would forthwith commence 
war without any farther declaration of an intention to do so (1 ). 
srrrrt m... Matters were in this state of jealous watching and suspended hos- 
tility, when, in the end September, intelligence was received by 
British tiovernnient that several small detachments of French 
'*»<• troops, amounting in ail to 1500 men, had proceeded from Bayonne 
to Ferrol, where a French naval force of four ships of the line was already 
lying, and that the Spanish Government had transmitted orders for the arm- 
ing, without loss of time, three ships of the line, two frigates, and several 
smaller vessels at that port; that similar instructions had bcrii scut to Car- 
thagena and Cadiz; that three lirst-ratc line of battleships had been directed 
to proceed from Cadiz to Ferrol, and that orders had been given to the 
packets to arm as in time of war (2). This was accompanied by the alarming 
addition that within a month eleven ships of the line would in this way be 
ready for sea at the latter Ijarbour ; that numbers of soldiers were daily arriv- 
ing there from France; that the ships, though said to be bound for America, 
■were victualled for three months only; that they merely waited the arrival 
of the treasure on board the frigates from America to throw off the mask; 
and that there did not appear a doubt of the hostile intentions of Spain (o). 
In consequence of this intelligence, which was transmitted at the same time 
to Mr. Frcre at .Madrid, warm remonstrances were presented to the Spanish 
Covernment; and it was intimated by the British Ambassador, “that the total 
cessation of all naval preparations in the ports of Spain having been the prin- 
cipal condition required by England, and agreed to by Spain, as the price of 
the forbearance of Great Britain, the present violation of tliis conditioii can 
be considered in no other light but as a hostile aggression on the part of Spain, 
® deliancc given to England. These preparations become still 
'ooir. more menacing from a .squadron of the enemy being in the port 
where they are carrying on. In no case can England be indifferent to the 
armament which is preparing, and I entreat you to consider the disastrous 
consequences which will ensue, if the misery which presses so heavily on this 
Oot. X country be completed by plunging it unnecessarily into a ruinous 
war.” To this note the Prince of Peace replied, on the part of the Spanish 
Government, “The King of Spain has never thought of being want- 
ing to the agreement entered into with the British Government. 
The cessation of all naval armaments against Great Britain shall be observed 
as heretofore; and whatever information to the contrary may have been 
received, is wholly unfounded, and derogatory to the honour of the Spanish 
nation (4).” 

n>i.sfropb<- Every thing indicated that l^ostilities could not be averted many 
olliui.'’"' weeks, when they were unhappily precipitated by the measures of 
‘"“‘■'I'i"- the British Cabinet. Xo sooner was Admiral Cochrane's despatch, 
announcing the .serious naval preparations at Cadiz, Carthagena, and Ferrol, 



lirriuglit intolHe ports oFlbls kingdom tibould cease, 
olkerwise I am to consider all negotiations as at an 
end, and I am to think only of retaming to my sa* 
periors,”— Par/. i)f6. ill. 89, 91. 

^l) Ann. Eeg. 1805* 124, 12S> Tad. Ocb. iil. 
62, 92. 



(3) Lord Cochnine*s Despatch, Sept.'S, 1804. 
Part. iii. 9$, and 242- 

tS) .kdiniral ('.ochrane's Despatches, Sept. S and 
II. 1804. Part. Deb. iii. 242, 243, and Sir R. Cal* 
der's Despatch, Ibid, 213. 

(4) Pad. Deb. iii. 93, 96> . r 
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rficeived by tlic English Government, than they transmitted orders to that 
oHicer to prevent the sailing of either the French or Spanish fleets from the 
harbour of Ferrol, and to intimate this intention to the French and Spanish 
admirals; and at the same time they sent instructions to Lord Nelson on the 
Mediterranean, Admiral Cochrane on the Ferrol, and Lord Cornwallis ou the 
Brest station, to despatch two frigates each to cruiae off Cadiz, in order to 
intercept the homeward-bound treasure frigates of Spain; and at the same 
time they directed these admirals to stop any Spanish vessels laden with 
naval or military stores, and keep them till the pleasure of the British Go- 
vernment was known, but without committing any farther act of hostility 
cither on such vessels or the treasure frigates (f). These orders were too 
punctually executed. On the 5th October, a squadron of four British frigates 
off Cadiz, under the command of Captain Moore in the Indefatigable, fell in 
with the four Spanish frigates having the treasure on board, and the British 
officer immediately informed the Spanish commander that he had orders to 
detain his vessels, and earnestly cutreated that this might be done without 
effusion of blood; The Spaniard, of course, declined to submit in this way to 
an equal force, and the consequence was, that an engagement took place, 
and in less than ten minutes one of the Spanish ships blew up with a terrific 
explosion. The three others were captured, with the valuable treasure, 
amounting to above L.2, 000,000 sterling, on board ; but England had to 
lament a loss on the part of Spain of 100 killed and wounded, besides 240 lost 
in the frigate which exploded, before any formal announcement of hos- 
tilities (2). 

Which at It is needless to proceed farther with the details of this painful 
negotiation. The capture of the frigates produced the result which 
might have been anticipated, in an immediate declaration of war by Spain 
against Great Britain on the 12th December. Various attempts at explanation 
and apology were made by the English Government, hut Spain was too com- 
pletely in the arms of France to expect she should forego such an opportunity 
of joining in the war; nor, indeed, after such an act of violence, could it be 
expected that any independent slate would abstain from hostilities (3). 

iuiTig4tm|; in a sUto of profound ]>oacea «t U»c very 
luimirnt whrn ibc Kitgliui rcssrU worpfnjoylnf tne 
fall rights of hospitality in the harbours of Spain. 
Barbarous orders at the same lime were given^ to 
detain and catry ihto luharbour« as many Spanish 
Nhips as iU fleetti conid meet will*, to bnm or de«» 
troy every Spanish ship belo^ an hundred tons, and 
carry every onr of l.irger dimensiona' info Malta.*' 
-^tate Papers, 700, 701. Reg IM4. 

Ileply by To thw it was rcplicfl in the Briti.«-h 
hngintMl. declaralion of wor : The stipula- 

tion* of iniHtary and naval .■iocconr* to u 
extent by rlib treat) of I79fl, followed by an obliga- 
tion to put at the di*|w»sal of^ France, if retpn'red, 
the whole rcsiiarccs of the Spanish Monarchy, gave 
to Great Britain an iiicontesUlik right lo declare, 
that tintess site decidedly rtmoumed lhal treaty, rr 
gave assurances that she would not perform its con- 
diliuus, she co ild net be considered as a neutral 
power t that the mimthly sum which Spain was 
bound to pay by the present convention far ex- 
ceeded the bounds of frrltearance, as it might prove 
a greater injury than noy other hostility t that in 
c6nsequeuce it had been intimated to the Spanish 
Goveruineut, that Eogtaud's abstaining from hosti- 
lities tnosi depend upon its being only a temporary 
measure, a 11^ that if either any French troops en- 
tered Spain, or aulhimlic acrouuls were received of 
any naval armaments preparing in ihe harbours of 
Spain for the ossUtaiKc of France, the British uw- 



Orders, Sept. 18, 10, and 35, 1804. Pari. Deb. 
iii. IIS, 121. 

(2) Captain Moore's Despatch. Ann. Beg. 18U4, 
657. and 14 1. 

(3) Pari. Deb. lii. 99. 115. 

Spanish The Spanish mniiifrsto on this oc« 

raaiilfnto. casioii slateil : *' It was very dim* 
cult for S|>ain mtd Holland, who had treated jointly 
with France at Amiens, and whose interestvaml pO' 
lilical rolotioiiS are reciprocally counocted, to avoid 
tniRllv taLing )iart in tne grievances and oTTenres 
offereti to their ally. In these circumstaners hit. Ma- 
jcslv, proceediug on the principle of a wise policy, 
preferred pcciminry subsidies to the contingent of 
troups and ships svith which he was bound to assist 
France by the treaty of alliance in 1798; and ex- 
pressed, by his Minister at the (U>urt of London, his 
decided and firm rcsohitinn to remain ncutraldurinc 
Ihe war. But the Cnglish Government, animalca 
with a spirit of hostility against Spain, not only 
listened to the reebmations of individuals addre?;sed 
to it, but cxaided ns the precise condiliou on which 
tUev would consider 8]>aln as neutml the eetsntion 
of every armament in her ports, and a prohibition 
of the sate of prizes brought iptu Iheio. Though 
these conditions were urged in the most hanghty 
uiuimer, they were complied with, and religiuaslv 
oliscrveil by the Stianlsh nation; when the HAgUslt 
Gorrroinent manifested its secpet and perverse aims 
by the abominable caiiturc of four Spanish frigates, 
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ArirnntenU This unhappy catastrophe produced a great and painful division 
of opinion among tlie people of Great Britain. While the Minis- 
terial party lamented the necessity under which Government lay 
of adopting the steps which had led to so deplorable an elTusion of 
human blood, they yet vindicated the measure as justifiable in itself, and un- 
avoidable in the circumstances in which they were placed; but a large and 
conscientious body of their usual supporters beheld witli pain what they 
deemed an unwarrantable invasion of the rights of nations, and loudly con- 
demned an act derogatory to the honour of the British name. The debates in 
Parliament on this subject condensed as usual every thing that was or could 
be urged on the opposite sides, clothed in all the force of language of wliich 
the great orators who then led the diflerent parties were masters. On the one 
hand it was urged by Mr. Fox and Lord Grenville, “ that there appeared no- 
thing but inattention, negligence, and mystery on the part of the British 
Government on this occasion. The Spanish Government had been most eager 
to cultivate a good understanding with this country, and had made repeated 
applications for this purpose to the British Cabinet; but the criminal negli- 
gence or supineness of Ministers had at length forced tbeminto the arras of 
France, and compelled them to permit the inarch of fifteen hundred French 
troops to Ferrol. Spain no doubt had, in 1796, entered into a treaty of 
alliance with France, which might well liavc been made the ground of hos- 
tility, hut it was not done so; and when afterwards she commuted the mili- 
tary succours there stipulated into a fixed annual payment, to this, too, there 
was no serious objection stated. They told the Spanish Government, indeed, 
that tlie continuance of a suspension of hostilities would mainly depend on 
the cessation of all naval preparations in the harbours ofSpain; but was this 
condition violated? Ships, indeed, were fitting out at Ferrol ; but when re- 
monstrated with on the subject, the Spanish Government at once declared 
that their sole object was to transport troops to the coast of Biscay, where a 
rebellion had broken out; and at the same time the Governor of Ferrol stated, 
that, to remove all uneasiness, the men should be put ashore, and sent round 
by land, however inconvenient. Not satisfied with these explanations, not 
wailing to see if they were well founded, we proceeded at once to the vio- 
lence of assaulting their ships on the high seas. It is in vain to assimilate this 



hnuador hud in«trurtioD« forlhwitb to leave Madrid; 
that Uie couktant rci>ort of naval amuiiueuU in Ibe 
|MJit5 of Spain had induced the British Cabinet lo 
rive the SpauUh Government explicit warning on 
Hie 1 8 th February, 1804. (hat all farther forl^ar* 
ance on the |>art of Engiand must depend on the 
cestalion of all naval prrparationa in the ports of 
Spoin t that itolwilhslaudiog the strongest asau- 
rancM of the Spanish Gdvernueut that ibiii should 
be the case, infonnatioo was received from the 
British admirals that considerable bodies of Frvuch 
troops bad arrived at Ferrol from France; and 
that orders had been given for fitting out four 
ships of the line and two frigalm in that very har- 
bor, in which four French Iine>of>battle ships were 
already asseuibted, »o as to threaten to outmatch the 
British blockading force t that these circumstances 
compelled the British Government explicitly to de- 
clare, by its ambaiisador at Madrid, that the couli* 
nuance of peace required a complete and unreserved 
disclosure of the .Spanish relations and engagements 
with France, which bad hitherto been withheld ; 
and that at the same time it became necessary lo 
issue orders to prevent tbr* sailing of ilia Frenru or 
Spanish squadnms from Ferrol, and lo intercept ainl 
detain the treasure ships till its destination was <fi« 

V* 



Tulged, and to send back any Spanish ship of war lo 
the harbour from which she sailed, but on no ac> 
count to detain any homeward bound ships of war 
not having treasure on board, nor merchant ships of 
that nation, however laden, on any account what* 
ever,”— See Pari. Deb. iii. 126. l30. 

The statcmcul in the Spanish raanifesto as lo the 
orders given to Lord Nelstm to destroy all vesseb 
under 100 tons and send the otlicrs to Malts, is an 
exaggerated and mistaken allusion to these last in- 
structions. No such orders were giveu by the British 
Goverument. On the contrary, Uie instmclious 
were, ** not to detain, in the first instance, any ship 
belonging to his Catholic Majesty sailing f^m a 
port of Spain ; but you are to iwquirethe commaoder 
of such ship lo return directly to the port from 
whence be came, and only in the ev«^it of bis re- 
fusing *to comply with such rci|uisition, to detain 
him awl scud him lo Gibraltar or England. You 
are not to detain any homeward bound ship of war. 
unless she simli have treasure on Imard, nor mer- 
chant sbipk of that ualiun, however laden, on any 
account whatever'* They aro also directed ** to- 
detain any .Spanish ships or vessels Lvdeii with naval 
or milil.vry Stores."— Sep Order*, 2ill» Scpti-oibcr, 
and 25lh Kovcinher, I80l» Pari, Deb. iii. Il9, 121, 

8 
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to an embargo on an enemy’s ships. Was there no difference between delay- 
ing merchants’ ships, which might be delivered back, and assaniting them 
on the high seas? Take a merchant’s property, it might be restored to him; 
imprison seamen, they might be discharged; but burn, sink, and blow np 
ship and crew, and who can restore the innocent blood which has been spilt? 
The French branded us with the name of a mercantile people, and said that 
wc were ever thirsting after gold. They would therefore impute this violence 
to our eagerness for dollars. Better that all the dollars and ten times their 
quantity were paid, so as it could wash away the stain which had been 
brought on our arms. 

“ In considering this question, we must carefully distinguish between the 
causes of a rupture which might have been set forth, and those which actually 
were made the ground of hostilities. The treaty of St.-lldefonso was clearly 
an offensive treaty, and its existence was as clearly a ground on which war 
might have been declared. It was even more offensive than the family com- 
pact. But the grand objection to the conduct of Ministers was, that they did 
not instantly take a decided line on the resumption of hostilities with France. 
They should then have required Spain to renounce the offensive articles of 
that treaty, or used every effort to cultivate a good understanding with that 
power, while yet her disposition was amicable. They did neither. The sub- 
sequent commutation of the warlike succours into a money payment may 
possibly have been considered as an additional hostile act by Ministers, but 
unquestionably they did nothing to evince this feeling to the Court of Spain. 
Mr. Frcre remained, and was directed to remain, at Madrid long after the 
commutation was known. Spain, in truth, was acting under the dread of 
French conquest; and therefore it was cruel to inquire rigidly into her con- 
duct. The armament at Ferrol was quite inconsiderable, and had been ad- 
mitted by Mr. Frere himself to be destined for the conveyance of troops to 
Biscay. The orders for sailing had been countermanded, and the vessels or- 
dered, on the 16lh September, to be laid up in ordinary ; so that all ground 
of complaint had been removed before the English orders to stop the treasure 
frigates had been given. Even the refusal to communicate the terms of the 
commutation treaty was no justification of the violence which had been com- 
mitted, because that refusal was subsequent to the order which produced the 
capture (1).” 

Drr. nct or On the other hand, it was answered by Mr. Pitt and Lord Hawkes- 
'Sr • ** terms of the treaty of St.-lldefonso, by which France 
and Spain mutually guarantee each other’s territories, and engage 
to furnish reciprocally a force of fifteen ships of the line, and 24,000 men, to 
be given upon the mere demand of the ret|uiring party, and the additional 
obligation upon each, in case of need, to assist the other with their whole 
forces, lie at the foundation of this question, liecause they constituted tlie 
ground of the whole proceedings which the British Government found them- 
selves compelled to adopt. In whatever light this treaty be viewed, it could 
not be cousidered, on the part of Spain, but as a reluctant tribute to the 
overbearing dictates of its ambitions and tyrannic ally ; and although condi- 
tions so plainly hostile would have justified the demand of an explicit aiut 
immediate renunciation from Spain, on pain of a declaration of war in case of 
refusal; yet a feeling of pity towards a gallant and high-spirited though un- 
fortunate nation long dictated a delicate and temporizing policy. But at thtf 
same time, the interests of this country imperatively required that a pledge 



(I) rail. Deb. iii. Hi, 36a, 446, 453. 
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should be given that this treaty should not be acted upon : and in reply to 
the representations of the English ambassador to that elfccf, the Prince of 
Peace evinced, in August last, a disposition if possible to elude the demands 
of France. The requisitions of the First Consul, however, were urgent, and 
nothing short of a subsidy of L.2ii0,000 a-moiith, or L.5,0U0,U(H) a-year, would 
be accepted : although the Spaniards were so sensible of the enormity of com- 
plying with such a demand, that they strongly urged that even a subsidy of 
L. 700,000 yearly would expose them on just grounds to a declaration of war 
from Great Britain. The particulars of this treaty Spain, down to the very 
last moment, refused to communicate : and when urged on this subject, they 
answered, ‘ You have no reason of complaint, because you do not know w hat 
we pay.’ From what we have learned, however, of the commutation which 
■was finally agreed to, it is evident that, so far from being an alleviation, it 
was the greatest aggravation of the original treaty. At the very highest, the 
rated equivalent for 15 ships of the line would be L.l, 000, 000 yearly : so that, 
as the Spanish Government has agreed to pay L.5,000,000 annually, there re- 
mains L.2,000,000for the commutation of the land forces being at the rale of 
L.85 a-man ; whereas the equivalent for service of this kind usually given, 
and that agreed to in the treaty between this country and Holland in 1788, 
was L.9 for each man : a fact which clearly demonstrates that the commuta- 
tion is nearly ten times as injurious to Great Britain as the original treaty 
would have been. 

“ The forbearance of Ministers, under such aggravated circumstances of 
provocation, was not founded upon blindness to the danger w'hich the hos- 
tility of Spain, under French direction, might hereafter produce, but upon 
motives of policy adopting due preparations against that event. Their for- 
bearance was expressly said to he conditional, and to depend as a $ine qua 
non on a total abstinence from naval preparations in all the harbours of Spain 
and the prohibition of the sale of prizes in Spanish ports. When it is recol- 
lected that the total revenue of Spain does not exce^ L.8,000,000, and that 
they had consented to give L.3,000,000, or nut much less than a half of this 
sum, annually to France, these conditions cannot be deemed exorbitant. It 
is in vain to say that this enormous subsidy was subsequently acquiesced in. 
In all his notes to tlie Spanish Government on this subject, Mr. Frere accu- 
rately distinguishes between temporary connivance and permanent acquies- 
cence ; and reserved Uie right of making the subsidy the ground of hostility 
at some future period, even by itself : and much more, if any additional 
ground for complaint were given. 

“ Such was the state of affairs, when information was received from Ad- 
miral Cochrane that the condition on which alone the neutrality of Spain, 
under existing circumstances, had been connived at, had been violated by the 
Spanish Govcriunent. That Government were called upon to act upon that 
information, cannot be denied. The existence of formidable preparations in 
the ports of Ferrol, at the very time when a F’rench squadron was lying 
blockaded there, and French troops were pouring in through the Spanish 
territory, and the packets were armed os in time of war, were such indica- 
tions of approaching hostility as would have rendered the British Government 
to the lost degree culpable if they had not instantly adopted measures of pre- 
caiitiot). What would have been said, if, through their negligence in doing 
so, the Ferrol, in conjunction with the Cadiz and Carthagena squadron, had 
struck a blow at our interests, or co-operated with the French in any part of 
the great naval designs which they have in coutemplatioii ? The excuse that 
they were wanted to convey troops to quell au iusurrectiou in Biscay is a 
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pretence so flimsy, as to be seen through the moment it is stated. If such 
was really the object, why not transport the troops in small craft, or in ships 
of war armed cn /7iWc? and why, for such a domestic transaction, ranfe her 
line-of-battle ships alongside of the French and Dutch in the harbour of 
Ferrol? Why arm the packets, if land operations in Discay alone w*re in 
contemplation? The only question, in truth, is, not whether we have done 
too much, hut whelher we have done enough? It was clearly slated hy us, 
long before hostilities commenced, that if the conditions of neutrality were 
violated by Spain, we would consider it as a declaration of war : they were 
so violated, and we acted upon them as such. We would, in such citciim- 
stances, have been clearly justified in preventing the junction of the Frencli, 
Dutch, and Spanish squadrons, and intercepting the treasures destined for 
the coders, not of Spain, but of France; but we adopted the milder expedient 
of stopping and detaining them only; and if they have subsequently been 
rendered good prize, it is entirely owing to the conduct of Spain herself, in 
refusing to communicate any [larticulars in regard to the commutation con- 
vention, and following that up by a declaration of waragainst thiscouniry (I ).” 
® division, the conduct of Ministers in this alTair was ap- 
proved of by a majority i207 in the Lower House; there being ZiZ 
iLi. ' in their favour, and 106 on the other side. In the House of Lords a 
similar decision was given by a majority of 78; the number being 11 4 to 50 (2). 
"'liTe'wb *'Bve now elapsed since this question, so vital to the 

“ national honour and public character of England, was thus fiercely 
debated in Parliament and the nation : almost all the actors on the stage are 
dead, or have retired into the privacy of domestic life, and the rapid suc- 
cession of other events has draw n public interest into a diflerent direction, 
and enabled us now to look back upon it with the calm feelings of retrospec- 
tive justice. Impartiality compels the admission that the conduct of England 
in this transaction cannot be reviewed without feelings of regret. Sub- 
stantially, the proceedings of the English Cabinet were justifiable, and war- 
ranted hy the circumstances in which they were placed : but formally, 
they were reprehensible, and forms enter into the essence of justice in the 
transactions of nations. It is true the treaty of St.-lldefonso was a just 
ground fur declaring war : the commutation treaty was a still juster; and 
even the armaments at Ferrol, if not explained, might have warranted the 
withdrawing of the ambassador at .Madrid, and commencement of hosti- 
lities. Spain was in the most delicate of all situations in relation to Great 
Britain, after agreeing to the enormous war subsidy stipulated by that 
treaty ; and this the French historians cannot dispute, since they represent 
the accepting of a subsidy of L. 80,000 a year from England by the Conven- 
tion of the .>d December of that very year (5j, as an overt act of hostility on 
the part of Sweden against France. She was bound, therefore, in return for 
the forbearance which overlooked such excessive provocation, to have been 
studiously careful not to give offence in any other particular; and could not 
have complained if the crossing of the Bidassoa by one French company, or 
the arming of one frigate at Ferrol, had been followed by an immediate decla- 
Anrt p.rii. ration of war on the part of Great Britain. But admitting all this, 
nliirb Eng- conceding that ample ground for declaring war existed, the ques- 
remains, could the existence of these grounds warrant the 
xropj. commeucement of hostilities without such a declaration, while the 

(I) Pari. Ucb. ill. 36«, 3S$. (3) Bign. It. 68. 
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Eritish ambassador was still at Madrid, and negotiations for the explaining or 
removal of the grounds of complaint were still in dependence? That is the 
material question; and it is a' question on which no defence can be main- 
tained for the conduct of England. True, the declaration of war would, in 
such circumstances, have been a piece of form merely : true, it would not 
have averted one shot from the treasure frigates, and, on the contrary, led to 
their immediate capture instead of conditional detention : but it was a step 
which the usages of war imperatively required, and the want of which dis- 
tinguishes legitimate hostility from unauthorized piracy. A line apparently 
as unsubstantial frequently separates the duellist from the assassin, or the 
legitimate acquirer of property from the highway robber : and they have 
much to answer for who, in the transactions of nations which acknowledge 
no superior, depart from one formality which usage has sanctioned, or one 
security against spoliation which a sense of justice has introduced. It is. 
with painful feelings, therefore, that the British historian must recount the 
circumstances of this melancholy transaction : but it is a subject of congra- 
tulation, that this injustice was committed to a nation which was afterwards 
overwhelmed by such a load of obligation ; that, like the Protestant martyr 
at the stake, England held her right hand in the flames till her oflcncc was 
expiated by suOering; and that if Spain was the scene of the darkest blot on 
her character wliich the annals of the revolutionary war can exhibit, it was 
the theatre also of the most generous devotion, and the brightest glories which 
her history has to record. ; j v’ j . . 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



FROM Tl« OPINIRQ OP TOT SPANISH WAR TO TOT BATTLI OP TRAPAIOAR. 



JAMCAKT— OCTOUBf iSOS. 



ARGUMEIVT. 

Necessity lo which NapolAon was exposed of constant war— To disguise It, he proposes Peace 
to Great Britain— Answer of the British GoTeramenl— Great influence of the French Press 
in his favour— Speech of Napoleon to the Senate— CommencemeDl ofindireci Taxation in 
France, and nattering stale of the Finances— Public announcement of the Alliance with 
Russia in the King of England's opening Speech lo Parliament— Important negotiations with 
the Russian Ambassador in London— Memorable Stale Paper, nth January. 1805, the basis 
of the whole A pli -revolutionary Alliance-CoBlInued jealousy of Austria on the pan of 
Prussia- Supplies for i8oj— Financial details of Great Britain for i805— Other ParliamonU 
ary Measures— Charges against Lord Melville— His impeachment and acquitlal-Commenee- 
ment of the Debates on the Catholic Question— Argument of Mr. Fox and Lord Grenvitlo 
for (be Repeal of the Catholic Disabiliiies-Answer of Lords llawkesbury, Sidmoulli, and 
KIdon, for their continuance— The Bill is rejected by a large majority— Reflections on this 
subject— Total failure of Catholic Emancipation lo pacify the Country— Causes of this ap- 
parent anomaly— The immense confiscation of land in former times- The vesting of the 
Forfeited Estates in Absentees— Total unfitneSs of the Irish at present fora Free ConsUlu- 
tion— And peculiar character and dangers of the Catholic Religion— Measures of Napoleon 
at this peritMl- Change of Government in Holland— And assumption of the Iron Crown of 
Lombardy by the Freiieli Emperor— His journey into Italy— Splendid pageant in the fieldof 
Marengo— He enters Milan— Is crowned with the Iron Crown of Charlemagne— Adulatory 
Addresses from Naples and Genoa — Napoleon's reply to the latter body— Incorporation of 
Genoa with France— His secret designs in that step— Popularity ofNapoldon’s Government 
in Italy, and great works which it uiidertook-His progress through the Italian Cities— 
Magnilicenl F^ie at Genoa— Extinction of Lucca, and incorporation of Parma and Placen- 
tia with France — Increasing jealousy of Austria, and change of its Ministry— Treaty ofTen- 
sivc and defensive between Russia and England— Objects of the Alliance— They disclaim all . 
intention to control the French in the choice of their Government- At length the accession 
of Austria is obtained lo the Alliance— Sweden also is included- Prussia In vain endeavours 
to mediate — Manifesto of France in the Monilcur— Prussia persists in her neutrality, from 
the hope of getting Hanover— And agrees explicitly lo accept of that Electorate- Napoleon 
repairs lo Boulogne to superintend the English Expedition-Immense force collected on the 
coasts of the Channel for that object— Its admirable organization and equipment— Nature of 
the Camps In which the Soldiers were lodged— Ample powers vested in the Marshals of Corps 
and Generals of Division— And vigilant watching to which they were subjected— Vast extent 
of his correspondence with his Generals— Organization of the Flotilla- His secret project 
for efTccling the passage— Autograph nolo which he has himself left on the subject— Vari- 
ous actions with the British Cruizers off Boulogne— Operations of ibc combined Fleets of 
France and Spain to second the Enlcrprize — Measures of Delence by the British Govern- 
ment— TheToulon and Rochefort Squadrons put lo sea — Alarm they excite in Great Britain— 
The combined Fleet steer for the West Indies — Uncertainty of Nelson- Heallenglh follows 
lo that quarter— Searches in vain for the enemy there- Simultaneous anxiety of Napoleon as 
to Nelson’s destinatioii-Combined Fleet had returned lo Europe— Its secret orders— Entire 
success hitherto of Napoleon’s design — But Nelson penetrates it, and warns the British Go- 
vernment of their danger— Energetic measures of the Admiralty when they receive his Des- 
patches— The combined Fleet is outstripped by (he British brig which brought them— Extra- 
ordinary penetration of Cotlingwood as to the enemies’ design— Sir R. Caldcr’s action with 
the combined Fleet— The two Fleets separate without decisive success- Vast imporlaneo of 
this action— Napoldon’s conduct on receiving the intelligence — It totally defeats his welMaid 
projects— Gruel injustice to which Sir R. Calder was meanwhile subjected — Nelson returns 
to England^Napoleon orders the combined Fleet again to put to sea— But it makes for Ca- 
diz instead of Brest— Ganlhcaumc iu vain leaves Brest to meet them- Napolwn’s designs 
are in consequence entirely ruined— He sets off for Paris, September i— Extraordinary dex- 
terity to which (he troops had arrived in embarking— Austria had been making hostile pre- 
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parations—Angry note of Talleyrand to the Cabinet of Vieona>-Their roply-^Bolh parlies 
warmly assail ihe Coart of Munich— It tlnally joins France— The Austrians cross the Jnn— 
Forces on both sides— The Army of Kngland marches from Houlogne for the Rhine— his 
Address to Ihe Senate— Kntire dislocation of the Armament at Roulogne— The combined 
Fleet is ordered nevertheless to sail from Cadiz— Restoration of the Gregorian Calendar- 
Increase of the British blockading force before Cadiz— Kntbusiaslic reception of Nelson by 
the Fleet— Ills stratagem to induce the enemy to leave the harbour— 1 hey accordingly set 
sail— Disposition on both sides- Magnilicent aspect of the Fleets as they approached each 
other— Order in which the English Fleet bore down upon the enemy— Battle of Trafalgar- 
Heroic conduct of Coliingwood— Nelson next breaks the line— Details of the action in other 
quarters— Lasts moments and death of Nelson— Vast magnitude of ibis victory— Violent 
tempest, and disasters to the prizes after it terminated- Interchange of courteous deeds 
with the Spaniards at Cadiz— Mingled joy and grief in England on the occasion— Honours 
granted to the family of Nelson— Character of that naval hero— Victory of Sir R. Sirachan— 
Kcncctions on the decisive nature of these successes— On the manoeuvre of breaking ibo 
line — And on the introduction of Steam into naval warfare -^Vhal if Napoleon had suc- 
ceeded in elTectiiig a landing?— His designs, if he had succeeded in that object— Demorratie 
changes which ho would instantly have proclaimed— Their probable result. 

“ The world,” said Napoleon, “ believe me the enemy of peace ; but I 
must fulfil my destiny. I am forced to combat and conquer in order to pre- 
serve. You must accomplish something new every three months in order 
to captivate the Frencli people. With them whoever ceases to advance is 
lost(f).” Continual progress, fresh successions of victories, unbounded 
glory, were the conditions on which he held the throne. He knew well that 
to the moment these failed, his authority would begin to decline. 
JoViMii wM With him constant wars and evident advances towards universal 
dominion, therefore, were not the result merely of individual 
ambition, or dictated by an insatiable desire to extend the boun- 
daries of France; they were the necessary consequence of the circumstances 
in which he was placed, and the temper of the times in which he lived. They 
arose inevitably from a military conqueror arriving at the supreme direction 
of a nation when heated by the pursuit of revolutionary ambition. As this 
system, however, required a continual sacrifice of Ihe rights and interests 
of other nations, in order to feed the vanity and gratify the passions of one, 
it involved in itself, like every other irregular indulgence. Whether in na- 
tions or individuals, the principles of its own destruction. He fell at last, 
not because he opposed, but because he yielded to the evil spirit of his times; 
because, instead of checking, he fanned the (lame of revolutionary ambition, 
converted by his genius info that of military conquest; and continually ad- 
vanced before a devouring fire, which precipitated him at last upon the snows 
of Russia and the rout of Waterloo. 

Dm to dit. But although well aware that it was on such perilous conditions, 
J^LUom' and such alone, that he held the throne, no man knew better than 
Bri. Napoldon the importance of concealing their existence from the 
eyes of mankind, and representing himself as compelled on every 
occasion to take up arms in order to defend the dignity or independence of 
the empire. It was his general policy, accordingly, when he perceived that 
unceasing encroachments during peace had roused a general spirit of resis- 
tance to bis ambition, and that a general war was inevitable, to make propo- 
sals of accommodation to the most inveterate of his enemies, in order to gain 
the credit of moderate intentions, and throw upon them the odium of ac- 
tually commencing hostilities. In pursuance of this system, he was no sooner 
convinced, from the turn which his diplomatic relations with Russia and 
Sweden had taken, that a third coalition was approaching, than bejmade 
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parilic overtures lo the English Government. His letter on this subject, 
addressed, according to custom, to the King of England in person, was of 
jin. j.iHo:,. ihc following tenour : — “Sir, my brother, — Called to the throne 
by Providence and the sulTrages of the Senate, the people, and the army, my 
first feeling was Ihc desire for peace. Prance and England abuse their pros- 
jicrity : they may continue their strife for ages; but will their Governments 
in so doing fulfil the most sacred of the duties which they owe to their 
people ? And how will they answer lo their conscience for so much blood 
innocently shed, and without the prospect of any good whatever to their 
subjects ? 1 am not ashamed lo make Ihc first advances. I have sulTicienlly 
proved, I Hatter myself, lo the world that 1 fear none of the chances of war. 
it presents nothing which I have occasion to fear. Peace is the wish of my 
heart; but war has never been adverse to my glory. 1 conjure your Majesty 
therefore not to refuse yourself the satisfaction of giving peace to the world. 
Never was an occasion more favourable for calming the passions and 
giving ear only to the sentiments of humanity and reason. If that opportu- 
nity be lost, what limit can be assigned to a war which all my elTorts have 
been unable lo terminate? Your Majesty has gained more during the last ten 
years than the whole extent of Europe in riches and territory : your subjects 
are in Ihc very highest slate of prosperity : what can you expect from a war ? 
To form a coalition of the Continental pow'crs? He assured the Continent will 
remain at peace. A coalition will only increase the strength and preponde- 
rance of the French empire. To renew our intestine divisions? The limes 
are no longer the same. To destroy our finances? Finances founded on a 
nourishing agriculture can never be destroyed. To wrest from France her 
colonics? They arc lo her only a secondary consideration; and your Majesty 
has already enough and to spare of those possessions. Upon rcllection you 
must, lam persuaded, yourself arrive at the conclusion, that the war is 
maintained without an object ; and what a melancholy prospect for two 
great nations to combat merely for the sake of fighting ! The world is surely 
large enough for our two nations to live in it; and reason has still suflicient 
power to find the means of reconciliation, if the inclination only is not 
awanting. I have now at least discharged a duty dear to my heart. Slay your 
Slajesty trust to the sincerity of the sentiments which I have now expressed, 
and the reality of my desire to give the most convincing proofs of it (!].” 

forms of a representative government would not permit Ihc 
ooTrrn- King of England lo answer this communication in person ; but 
Jan. 14 , iSoIi. Lord Mulgrave, the Minister for Foreign Affairs, on the 14th Ja- 
nuary, addressed the following answer to .M. Talleyrand : — “ llis Britannic 
Slajesty has received the letter addressed to him by the Chief of the French 
Government. There is nothing which his .Majesty has more at heart than to 
seize the First opportunity of restoring to his subjects the blessings of peace, 
provided it is founded upon a basis not incompatible with Ihc permanent 
interests and security of his dominions. His Majesty is persuaded that that 
object cannot be attained but by arrangements which may at flic same time 
provide for the future peace and security of Europe, and iirevent a renewal 
of the dangers and misfortunes by which it is now overwhelmed. In con- 
formity with these sentiments, his majesty feels that he cannot give a more 
specific answer to the overture which he has received, until he has had time 
to communicate with the Continental Powers, to whom he is united in the 
most confidential manner, and particularly Ihc Emperor of Russia, who has 
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given the strongest proofs of the wisdom and elevation of sentiments with 
which he is animated, and of the lively interest which he takes in the security 
and independence of Europe (1).” 

««nri°or which in a manner disclosed the existence of a coalition 

tsr Fimiri. against France, or at least of negotiations tending to such an end, 

“ completely answered the purpose of Xapoh'-on. It both revealed to 
the subjects of his empire the necessity of extensive armaments, and gave 
them an opportunity of comparing what they deemed the pacific intentions 
and moderation of the Emperor with the projects of ambition which were 
formed by the coalesced Sovereigns. The press, which in his hands, as in the 
hands of every despotic power, whether military or popular (2), had become 
the most terrible and slavisli instrument in benighting mankind, resounded 
witli declamations on the forbearance and wisdom of the youthful conque- 
ror. The real causes of the war, the occupation of Italy, the invasion of Ger- 
many, the subjugation of Switzerland, were forgotten; and public opinion, 
formed on the only arguments the people were permitted to hear, prepared 
unanimously to support the Ruler of France, in the firm belief that in so 
doing they were not following out any projects of oD'ensive ainhition, but 
preparing only for the maintenance of domestic independence (3). 

Dre. js, This general delusion was increased by the eloquent and seducing 
expressions in which Napoleon addressed himself to the Legislative 
Body at the opening of the session in the close of the year 1804- : — “ I’rinces, 
sp»«-ii of magistrates, soldiers, citizens,” said he, “ we have all but one ob- 
ject in our several departments, the interest of our country. 
AVeakness in the executive is the greatest of all misfortunes to the people. 
Soldier or First Consul, I have but one thought : Emperor, 1 have no other 
object, — the prosperity of France. I do not wish to increase Us territory, 
bnt I am resolved to maintain Us integrity. I have no desire to augment the 
influence which we possess in Europe; but 1 will not permit what we enjoy 
to decline. No stale shall be incorporated with our empire; but I will not 
sacrifice my rights, or the ties which unite ns, to other states.” Such were 
the expressions by whicli he blinded the eyes of his subjects at the very time 
that he was taking measures, as the event w ill shew, for the incorporation of 
the Ligurian Republic with France, and the progressive extension of its 
dominion over the ecclesiastical states and the whole Italian peninsula. No , 
man ever knew so well as Napoldon how, by the artful use of alluring expres- 
sions, to blind his people to the reality of the projects which he had in view; 
and none ever calculated so successfully upon the slight recollection and 
exclusive attention to present objects which have ever characterized that 
volatile people (4). 

This session of the Legislative Body was distinguished by an important step 
in French finance, highly characteristic of the increased wisdom and milder 
administration by which that great department was now governed. This was 
the commencement of the system of indirect taxation, and the consequent 
diminution of that enormous load of direct burdens which, amidst all the 
declamations of the revolutionists, had been laid during the preceding con- 
vulsions upon the French people. 

It has been already mentioned (5j, that the territorial burdens of France 
during the progress of the Revolution had become enormous; the land- 
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*** nnionnting to a full fifth of the ■whole profit derived from culti- 
dllMuu"' vation by the nation, and the inequality in the distribution of this 
Frmnre, and burden being so excessive, that in many places the landowners paid 
thirty, forty, fifty, and even eighty per cent on their incomes (1). 
niuiiro. jiie enormity of the evil at length attracted the attention of the 
Emperor, and his sagacious mind at once perceived the superiority of taxes 
on consumption, which, confounded with the price of the articles on which 
Dx. IBM. they were laid, ■were hardly felt as a grievance, over an enormous 
direct payment from the proprietors to the government, which fell with ex- 
cessive and intolerable severity upon a particular class of society. Under his 
auspices, accordingly, a system of indirect taxes was organized under the 
name of Droits r^unis, which soon came to form an important branch of the 
public revenue. In the very first year, though their amount was very incon- 
siderable, they enabled the Government to diminish the territorial impost 
by 10,200,000 francs, or L.408,000. The revenue, as laid before the Cham- 
bers, though not a faithful picture, exhibited a progressive increase in all its 
branches, and enabled the Emperor, without any loans, with the assistance 
only of the great contributions levied on Spain, Portugal, Italy and other 
allied states, to meet the vast and increasing expenses of the year (2). On the 
51st December, a llattering exposition of the situation of the empire was laid 
before the Chapibers by M. Chanipagny, the Minister of the Interior, and the 
intention announced of effecting constitutional changes in the Italian and 
bavarian Uepuhlics, similar to that recently completed in the French empire. 
The splendid picture which these represemtations drew of the internal 
prosperity of France gave rise to the eiilogiiim on Napoleon, which acquired 
a deserved celebrity at the time. “ The first place was vacant : the most 
worthy was called to fill it : he has only dethroned anarchy (o).” 

Pubiir.ii. Events of still more importance were announced to the British 
oritMiiii. Parliament in the speech from the throne; and the negotiations 
Riioii In which then took place were of the greater importance that they 
formed the basis on which, at the conclusion of the war, the ar- 
rangeinents at the Congress of Vienna were mainly formed. From 
gfounds then taken. Great Brittiin, through all the subsequent 
isoi. vicissitudes of fortune, never for one moment swerved. In the 
speech from the throne, the King of England observed, “ I have received 
pacilie overtures from the Chief of the French Government, and have in con- 
sequence expressed my earnest desire to embrace the first opportunity of 
restoring the blessings of peace, on such grounds as may be consistent with 
the permanent interest and safety of my dominions; but these objects arc 
closely connected with the general peace of Europe. I have, therefore, not 
thought it right to enter into any more particular explanation without pre- 
vious communication with those powers on the Continent with whom I am 
engaged in confidential intercourse and connection with a view to that im- 
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portant object, and especially to the Emperor of Rnssia, who has given the 
strongest proofs of the wise and digniGcd sentiments with which he is ani- 
mated, and of the warm interest which he takes in the safely and indepen- 
dence of Europe (1).” 

Important It was not without foundation that Mr. Pitt thus pubiicly an- 

i'iib'thn'^ nounced the formation of political connections which evidently 

AlXlSaiior pointed to a third coalition. His ardent mind had long perceived, 

at London. |n {he coldocss which had taken piace between France and Kussia, 
and the almost open rupture with Sweden, the elements from which to frame 
a powerful confederacy against that formidable empire; and considerable , 
progress, through his indefatigable eflbrts, had been made not only in ar- 
ranging the basis of such a confederacy, but obtaining the co-operation of 
the power whose aid was indispensable to its success, the Cabinet of Vienna. 

Assured at length of the friendly disposition of the Austrian Government, 
notwithstanding the caution and reserve whicii, from their exposed situa- 
]>■!. ij.iiob. tion, they were compelled to adopt, .Mr. Pitt, four days after the 
meeting of Parliament, presented a confidential communication to tlie Rus- 
sian ambas.sador in I.ondon, in which the basis of the principles of the coali- 
tion was distinctly laid down. It was proposed,—!. To reduce France to its 
former limits, such as they were before the Revolution. 2. To make, in re- 
gard to the countries rescued from France, such arrangements as, while they 
jirovide in the best possible manner for the happiness and rights of their 
inhabitants, may at the same time form a powerful barrier against it in 
future, and for this purpose to incorporate the Low Countries with I'russia. 

3. To unite the kingdom of Etruria to Tuscany, restore l.oml)ardy to Austria, 
and annex Genoa to the kingdom of Piedmont, i. To take measures for esta- 
blishing a system of public right throughout Europe. “ The first of these ob- 
jects,;’ continues the note, “ is certainly the one which the views of his 
Majesty and of the Emperor ( of Russia) would wish to be established, with- 
out any modification or exception ; and nothing less can completely satisfy 
the wishes which they liavc formed for the security and independence of 
Europe.” The co-operalion of Austria was alluded to in the same document ; 
for it goes on to state , “ His Majesty perceives with pleasure, from the secret 
and confidential communications wliich your Excellency has transmitted, 
that the views of the Court of Vienna are perfectly in accordance with this 
principle, and that the extension whicli that court desires can not only be 
admitted with safety, but even extended with advantage to the common 
cause (2). Rut it is worthy of especial notice, that, even in this secret and 
confidential note, there is not a hint of cither reducing the ancient limits of 
France, or imposing a government on it contrary to the wishes of its inhabi- 
tants; an instance of moderation in nations, snll'ering at the moment so se- 
verely under the ambition of tlint country, which is in the highest degree 
remarkable, and rendered the confederacy worthy of the glorious success 
which ultimately attended its exertions. The note, indeed, is the noblest 
monument of the prophetic wisdom, as well as impartial justice, with which 
Mr. Pitt conducted the war against the Revolution. It is truly wonderful to ^ 

see that great statesman thus early tracing the outline of the general policy 
of the great coalition which, ten years afterwards, effected the deliverance 
of Europe; and it is a memorable instance of national perseverance as well gv 
as moderation, to behold the same objects unceasingly pursued by his suc- 
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cessors, during ten years of the most violent oscillations of fortune, and no 
severer terms at length imposed upon the vanquished than had been agreed 
to by their conquerors in the outset of the strife, and at the highest point of 
their enemy’s elevation (f). 



Mfmorabl« (j) Tbl# state paper, the moat re- 
j****ji*J^^ markable in the whole revolulionarj 
ibe basis ' containing the principles 

of the whole "htch were constantly maintained 
Anti-revolu> and finally brought to a succeacful 
tionary aUi> issue by Great Britain, deserves to 
ancr. qnotrd at greater Icuglli than is 

possible in the abridged narrative of the text : — 
From the Report of Prince Czarlonski, and the 
rnnndrntlal coinmunications received from the Ca* 
)>inet of .St.-Peiershurg, his M.^jesty perceives with 
the highest satisfaction that the sentiments of the 
Emperor, in regard lo the deliverance and security 
of Europe, and its future independence, agree en- 
tirely with his own. The King, in consequence, is 
desirous of entering Into the fiith-st uud most un- 
reserved explanstiuns on every point which relates 
to that great abject, nnd to form the closest uniop 
with the Emperor, in order that, by their united 
efforts, they may secure the aid and co-nperation of 
the other powers of tbc Continent, in proportions 
corresponding to their ability lo lake a part in tho 
great and important enterprise on which the future 
safety of Europe is entirely dependent. 

“ Withthis design the first point is, to fix as pre- 
clfriy as possible the objects which are to be kept 
in view by the coalesced powers. 

“ It au|>cars from the explanation which has been 
given of the intentions of the Emperor, with which 
those of the King are entirely coaformahle, that 

these objects my be divided into three heads : 

1. To rescue from French domination the countries 
which that power has conquered since the com- 
mencement of the Revolution: and to reduce it to 
the limits by which it was bnuuded before the Re- 
volution. U. To make, in regard lo the tenitories 
so taken from France, such arrangements as may 
at once provide for their own tranquillity and hap- 
piness, and establish a barrier against the future 
projects of aggrandizement of that power. 3. To 
Chtablish, on the restoration of peace, a system of 
mutual convention and guarantee for the security 
of the different powers, and establish in Europe n 
general system of public rights. 

“The first and second of these objects arc an- 
nounced in the most general terms ; hut neither tho 
one nor Ibe other can be considered in detail with- 
out considering the nature and extent of the means 
at their disposal for carrying them into execution. 
The first is cert.iinly that which Uie withes of the 
I^peror and King would wish to sec established 
in its fullest extent, without any modification or 
exception: and nothing less can completely satisfy 
the views which they have formed for the delive- 
of £uro|>e. If it were possible lo unite to 
f’t^ent Britain and Russia thetwo other great powers 
the Contiuent, there seems no doubt that such an 
Assemblage of forces would be at their disposal as 
Would enable them to accomplish ell that they de- 
sire. But if, as there is ton much reason to fear, it 
shall be found impossible lo make Prussia enter 
into the views of the confederacy, it may be doubted 
tvhether it will be possible to carry on in all parts 
of Europe the operations necessary to secure the 
first object in its full extent. 

“The second object involves within itself more 
than one object of the Kighrst importance. The 
views oud sentiments of his- Majesty and the Em- 
peror of Russia in striving to bring about this con- 
cert, are pure and disinterested. ITiRir chief object 
in regard to the coantries which may be conquered 
from France, is to re-establish, as mnch as possible, 
iheir ancient rights, and to secure the well-Wiiig of 



their iiiliubitants : but in pursuing that object, they 
must not lose sight of the general security uf Europe, 
on which, indeed, that weU-being is mainly to- 
pendent. 

“ It follows from this principle, that if any of 
these countries are capable of re-establishing their 
indepeiulencc, .ind placed in a siluatioo where they 
are cap-ible of defending it, such an arrangement 
would be entirely conformable to the spirit of the 
proposed system. But among the countries at pre- 
sent subjected to the dominion of France, there are 
others to whom such a system is wholly inappli- 
cable, either from Itieir aucicul relaliun.s having 
been so completely destroyed, that they c.innnt be 
re-established ; or because they are so situated, that 
their independence could only l>e nominal, and 
equally incompatible with their own security, or 
that of Europe in general. Happily the greater 
number siiind in the first prcdicaincnl. If the arots 
of the allies shnuld be crowned with such success 
as to despoil Franco of all the conquests she has 
made since the Revolution, it would certainly be 
their first object to re-establish tbc United Pro- 
vinces and SwiizerUnd, and the territories of the 
King of Sardinia and Napic.s, as well as the Dukes 
of Modena and Tuscany ; out those of Genoa, of the 
Italiao Republic, includiiig the three Legnlioiu, as 
well as Banna and Placentia, the Austriau Low 
Countries, and tbc German provinces on Uie left 
hank of the Rhine, belong to the second donomina- 
tlna. As to the ilaliau provinces which have been 
mentioned, experience has demonstrated, that they 
have neither disposition nor resources to resist the 
nggressioDS of France, the King of Spain has too 
largely participated in the system, of which so large 
a ptirtioD of Europe has been the victims, to render 
it necessary to take into consideration the ancient 
rights of liis family ; and the last measures ofGunoo, 
and of some of the other Italian states, give them 
uo title to appeal cither lo the jnstice or generosity 
of the allies. It is evident, besides, that these little 
sovereignties have no means of maintaining their 
independence, and that their separate existence can 
serve only lo weaken and paralyze the force, which 
as much as possible should be roucenlrated iu the 
bands of the principal power of Italy. 

*' it is neetness to dwell particularly on the situa- 
tion of the Ixiw Countries, The events which have 
taken pbee forbid the possibility of their being 
restored to the House of Austria : it follows, there- 
fore, tliat some new arrangements must be made !u 
regard to that country ; and it is evident that it cun 
never exist as an indepeodent power. The same 
considerations apply to the States on the leR bank 
of the Rhine t they have been detached from the 
empire, and their owners received indemnities la 
the interior of Germany. It appears, therefore, no 
ways repugnant to the most sacred principles of 
justice'and public morality, to make, iu regard to 
these couDtries, such dispositions as the general in- 
terests of Eoropo require; and it is evident, that 
ofter all the blood which has been shed, there exist 
m> other means of re-establishing the peace of 
Euro|>e on u durable foundation. It is tortuoate 
that such an arrangement, essential in itself to tho 
object which is proposed, may be made to contribute 
in tlie Dvofit powerful manner lo bring about the 
means by which it may be effected. 

“ It is certainly a matter of the highest impor- 
tance, if not of obsolute necessity, to secure the 
aiBcacious and vigorous co-operation of Austria and 
i'russia ; but there is little reasou to hope that either 
of these powers will embark ia the common cause. 
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Jan. 14 , Al)out the same time a treaty was concluded between Russia and 
*“■ Sweden, for tlie avowed jmrpose of “ maintaining the balance of 
power in Europe, and providing for llie independence of Germany.” Imme- 
diately afterwards, a Russian corps disembarked in Pomerania, to act in con- 
junction witli the Swedisli forces. This treaty proved a source of Jealousy and 
disquietude to the Prussian Cabinet; and tlic diplomatic relations between 
Berlin and St. -Petersburg soon assumed a spirit of hostility, which augured 
little good to the confederacy which England was striving to bring about be- 
Iween the great powers of Europe. Count Winzingcrode was in 
aiT'lTrro'f cot'sc<l"<^ttco despatched to Berlin by the Emperor Alexander, to 
Pruuu. endeavour to induce the Prussian Cabinet to enter into the designs 
of England and Russia; but notwithstanding the leaning of Itaron llardcn- 
berg, its chief .Minister, and the influence of the Uueen, the old Jealousy of 
Austria still prevailed, and Prussia |icrsisted in that evident partiality to the 
French alliance which was destined to be rewarded by the catastrophe of 
Jena and partition of Tilsit (i). 

Supplin for The supplies voted in the British Parliament for the service of 
the year, amounted to no less than L.f l,Ei59,S21 for the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, exclusive of l..4,S54,000, as separate 
charges for England, besides L. 28,052,000 as permanent expenses, making a 
total of L. 77,125,521 yearly expenditure. The ways and means, including 
a loan of L.20,000, 000, amounted to L. 15,902,000 for England, and l,.5,;i00,000 
for Ireland, besides a permanent revenue for both countries of L.52,581,000; 
in all L.70,875,000 (2J. The new taxes imposed to meet the interest of the 



iiaMii tlMj htre the procpect of ao adrantige to 
indemni^ ihffin fur their CKcrtious. For these 
reasons, his Majesty is clearly of opinion, that no- 
thing coaid so lourh contribute to the general secu- 
rity, as by giving Austria additienal strength to. 
resist the nesigns of France on the side of Italy, and 
patting Prussia in a similar situation in the Low 
Countries. In Italy, reasons of policy require that 
the strength of the King of Sardtiiia should he in- 
creased, and that Austria should be pbeed in a 
iituation to famish hint with prompt assistance in 
case of attack. With this riew, it is indispensable 
that tli^ territories now forming the Republic of 
Italy sltonhl be given to other sovereigns. In mak- 
ing the distribution, a proper augmciitalitin roust 
be given to the King of Sardinia ; and hi.s posses- 
sions, a.s well as those of the grand duchy of 
Tuscany, which it is proposed to revive, be brought 
ill conNct with those of Austria ; aud for those the 
Ligurinn Republic, to all appearance, roust be united 
to Piedmont. 

** Such territorial arrangements would go far to 
sectire the future repose of Hnrope, by forming a 
more powerful barrier against the ambition of 
Fruucr, than has yet existed ; but to render that 
security complete, it appears necessary that there 
sbotild be couctoded, at the period of a general 
|>aci6ration, a general treaty, by which the Euro- 



peon powers should rootually gooraulee each others' 
possessions; such a treaty would lay the foaml«tioa 
in Europe of a' svstcin of public right, ami would 
contribute as murb as seems possible to repress (Na- 
ture enterprises directed aguiiut the general tran- 
quillity; and above all, to render abortive rvery 
praject of aggrandizeroent, .similar to those which 
have produced all the disasters of lCuro|>e since the 
calamitous era of the French Revolution,” ISchoell, 
Tii. 5:^. Jom. Viedo Kap. i. 47l> 4780 

In ail these varied projects, there is not a syllable^ 
either about territorial acquisition to Great Britain, 
or the infliction upon France of any part of that 
system of spolijlion, which she had so lilterally ap- 
plied to other .states. The whole project breathes 
only a spirit of justice, philanthropy, aud modera- 
tion; it contemplates restitution, and restitulioa 
only where that was practicable, and where it was 
not, such new arrangements as the interests of the 
people in the territories to be disposed of, and the 
general safety of Europe, required. The world has 
since bad abundant reason to experience the prA- 
pbetic wisflom of these arrangements, in all cases 
where they were subseauently carried into execu- 
tion, and to Inicent the deviation made from them. 

K articularly in the final dcstruclioo of Poland aud 
elgium. 

(I) Bign. iv. |B4, 196, 197. 



(2) txcoMB, oasat aaiTAia. 
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loan amounted to L.l ,660,000, consisting chieOy of additions to the salt duty, 
to the postage of letters, to the legacy duty, and to horses employed in hus- 
bandry, or in agricultural operations (f). 
otkrr ^r- Tlic disturbcd state of Ireland again rendered the suspension of 
mnimm. the Habeas Corpus Act indispensable, which accordingly passed 
both Houses by a very large majority. Indeed, the continued anarchy of that 
beautiful island now began to spread among the thoughtful and observant in 
Great Britain a conviction which subsequent events have abundantly jnsti- 
lied, that its people either had not received from nature the character, or 
had not reached by industry the stage of civilization requisite for the safe en- 
joyment of a free constitution ; and that the passions consequent on the exer- 
cise of its powers would permanently distract its inhabitants, and desolate 
My > 1 , i«os its surface. In this session of Parliament also, the report of the 
select committee upon the tenth and eleventh naval reports was printed, in 
regard to the treasuryship of the navy under the management of Lord Mel- 
ville ; proceedings u|H)n which the spirit of party immediately fastened with 
more than usual acrimony, and which were subsequently made the means of 
effecting the overthrow of the statesman who had elevated the British navy 
from a state of unexampled dilapidation to the highest point of its triumph 
and glory (2). 

The grounds of this charge against Ixird Melville, which is a mat- 
ter of more importance in the domestic history of Britain than in 
the general transactions of Europe, were, ist, That he had applied the public 
money to other uses than those of the navy departments under his control, 
in violation of an express Act of Parliament ; and, 2d, That he had connived 
at a system, on the part of the treasurer of the navy, of appropriating, for a 
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(1) ParL Deb.iii. 561, 546. aud v.23. 

(2) SuUie's Reports. ParUDeb. v. 1, 210* App.iiia 589* 
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time at least, the public money under his charge to his own uses; in conse- 
quence of which, if the public had sustained no actual loss, they had at least 
run a considerable risk, and been deprived of the profits arising from such 
temporary use, which should all have been carried to the public credit. They 
were brought forward, in a speech of distinguished ability and vehemence, 
by Mr. ^Vhitbrcad, a mercantile gentleman of great eminence in Lx)iidou, a 
perfect master of business and a powerful debater, who for long afterwards 
assumed a prominent place in the ranks of the Opposition in the House of 
Commons. Mr. Pitt, without denying the facts detailed in the report, called 
the attention of the House to the real import of what was established iu evi- 
dence, viz. that no loss had been sustained by the public, every shilling 
drawn out by the treasurer of the navy having been replaced iu the hands of 
the bankers ; and that it did not appear that lx>rd Melville had been aware of 
tbe private purposes of profit to which that gentleman had applied the mo- 
ney, and most certainly had not derived one farthing of patrimonial advan- 
tage from that irregularity (1). After an animated debate, Mr. >Vhitbread’s 
resolutions were carried by tbe casting vote of the Speaker, the numbers 
being 210 on each side (2). 

Hnim. This was loo important a blow against tbe Administration of 
nrlS^ii Mr- followed up with the utmost vigour by the Whig 

**'' party. It led to various subscqueul proceedings, and so vehement 
did the opinion of the public become in consequence of the incessant efTorts 
*■ made to keep it in a state of agitation, that on the Uth .May, Mr. Pitt 
announced in Parliament, that Lord Melville’s name had been erased from 
the list of Privy Counsellors; and the thanks of the House of Commons were 
voted to the Commissioners who hud prepared the report, “ for the zeal, 
ability, and fortitude with which they had discharged the arduous duties 
intrusted to them.” The noble Lord had resigned his situation as First Lord 
of tbe Admiralty two days after the resolutions of the House of Commons 
Ji»ei,.ito6. were passed. These proceedings led to the impeachment of l.ord 
Melville, in the following year, in the house of Peers, but he was acquitted 
by a large majority on all the charges, after a trial of great length and per- 
fect impartiality ; and in the interim, the nation, from whose services he had 
been removed, was saved from imminent danger and possible destruction by 
the memorable victory, to which his eflbrts as brst La>rd of the Admiralty 
had so mainly contributed, at Trafalgar (3). 

This session of Parliament was distinguished also by the com- 
mencernent of those memorable debates on the removal of the exisl- 
qnatMa. ing disabilities from the Homan Catholics of Ireland, which con- 
tinued, with little intermission, to agitate the l.egislature for live-and-twenty 
years. It was argued with the utmost ability in both Houses of Parliament; and 
to a subsequent generation, which has witnessed the passing of the CathoUc ' 

Relief Bill, and is familiar with its elTects, it is a matter both of interest 
and instruction to behold the light in which it was then considered, and 
the arguments adduced for and against the measure by the greatest men ' 
of the age. 

On the one hand, it was argued by Mr. Fox, l.ord Grenville, and Mr. Grat- 
tan, That in considering the claims of the Roman Catholics to exemption 
from the disabilities under which they laboured,itis materialto recollect that \ 

(l] " 1 never/' Mud Mr. Whitbread, ** charged (3) Pari. Deb. ie, S5S, 386. Ann. Reg, 180$, 

Lora Melville with participuUng in the plonder of 67, n- 

the pablic, becaoac that bitU not apj)ear«l.”«*i’ar/. (3) Ann. 1806, 86, $8, 187. Pari, Deb. ir, 
iv.Olt. 603,606. 
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they do not form a small or inconsiderable sect, but compose three- 
anil Lord fourths of the population of Ireland, and embrace, according to 
p"ib“rr- some, three, according to others, live millions, of its inhabitants, 
would indeed be a happy thing, if we were all united in reli- 
diubii.iin. gious as well as in political and constitutional opiuions; but that, 
unfortunately, cannot now be hoped for, and the question is, what is to be 
done under existing circumstances? That Parliament has long, too long, 
acted upon the distinction of religious faith, is indeed certain; but in jus- 
tice to the memory of King ^Villiam, it must be observed, that the system 
of exclusion did not commence with its measures, but arose in a subse- 
quent reign, when the opinion unfortunately became prevalent that the 
Roman Catholics were the irreconcilable enemies of the Protestant Esta- 
blishment of Ireland, and the Protestant Government of England; and upon 
that assumption, witliont any proof, the next step was to exclude them from 
all share in the constitution. Not content with this, means were devised, 
by penalties, proscriptions, and disabilities, to drive the whole Catholic 
peasantry from the island, or reduce them to the state of a poor, igno- 
rant, and illiterate population. 

“ Such was the state in which the Roman Catholics of Ireland were at the 
accession of his present Majesty ; and under his Government the measures 
pursued have indeed been a contrast to the dark and bigoted system of his 
predecessors. Under his auspicious rule a system of gradual amelioration has 
been introduced, by measures which were the more elTectual because they 
were gradual, which have by degrees reversed the whole former system. You 
have given them full toleration, and the beneiits of education ; taken aw'ay 
those odious measures which produced the disunions of families ; restored the 
industry of the country, by granting to the people a parGcipatiou in the soil, 
and allowed them a full share of its beneiits, excepting the exercise of the 
elective franchise. By these means the people rapidly advanced in wealth, 
agriculture, commerce, atid general civilization ; the magnanimity of Great 
Britain acknowledged the right of an independent Government, and at length, 
in 1792, they were admitted to a full partici|>ation of all the privileges of 
British subjects, excepting those for which the present petition prays. Here, 
therefore, was a system of gradual relaxation introduced ; and here for a time 
a stand was made ; not because reasons existed which rendered it doubtful 
whether any farther concessions should ever be made, but because there were 
many considerations which made it appear desirable that the last relaxations 
should not be made in the Irish Parliament. That Parliament had not arisen, 
like tlie British, from the wants and necessities of many centuries, but it was 
constituted at ouce, with the precise object of making the legislature a Pro- 
testant one, to the exclusion of three-fourths of the population. In these cir- 
cumstances it was more than doubtful whether the sudden admission of 
Catholics into that legislature, founded as it would have been on a consti- 
tuency embracing a great majority of (>ersons of that persuasion, might not 
have endangered the Protestant interests of Ireland, and possibly its connec- 
tion with this country. But that obstacle is now lemovcd ; the Irish members 
no lunger form a separate assembly, but arc merged in the general Parliament 
of the empire; and the same prudential considerations which forbad the ad- 
mission of Catholics into the Irish Parliament, where they would have formed 
a dangerous majority, recommend their entrance into the British, w here they 
can never exceed a small minority. 

“ It cannot be denied that the Catholics of Ireland conceived great hopes, 
that by the operation of the Union they would be relieved of their disabili- 
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libs. No authorized assurance was ever given, no promise was made to tlieni 
thal such a measure would result from tliai step : but still, by the arguments 
of those who supported it, and the course of reasoning both witliin doors and 
without doors, hopes were given that the subject of Catholic Kmancipation 
would be more favourably considered than it had hitherto been; and those 
who promoted the measure undoubtedly gave the Catholics to understand, 
that their claims would meet with the most impartial consideration from the 
L'nited Parliament. It is this pledge w hich you arc now called upon to redeem : 
you arc required not to concede Catholic £inaucij)ation, but to go into a com- 
mittee to consider whether their demands can with safety be granted. 

“ Every Government unquestionably has the power to impose restrictions 
and disabilities upon a particular and suspected class of its subjects : but it 
must eveAe a question of expedience whether such power should be exer- 
cised or not. What valid objections can be now urged against the removal of 
religious disabilities? We are not now to go back in the nineteenth century 
to a disquisition on the justice as well as expedience of the great principles 
of toleration. They are universally admitted : it lies upon the opponents of 
emancipation to make out their exception from the general rule. We are 
told that it is impossible for a Homan Catholic to be a loyal subject, and great 
pains have been taken to inculcate this doctrine. If true, this principle would 
lead to this result, that you must undo all that you have done, recall every 
concession you have made, and begin a crusade to drive the Catholics out of 
Ireland. Hut does history warrant the assertion that they bear this extraor- 
dinary character? Have not Protestants and Catholics been equally mingled 
in the ranks of the disaffected? And have not many bright examples of the 
loyalty and fidelity of the Popish priesthood and peasantry occurred, espe- 
cially during the critical period of the American war? I.amentable as were 
the disorders of Ireland at the close of the last century, yet it is now evident 
that they arose from causes foreign to their religion : froiii Uie heartburnings 
consequent on the unhappy system of middlemen, and the false relation of 
landlord and tenant, or the contagion of revolutionary jirinciples from a 
neighbouring state : and the tranquil condition of three-fourths of the Catho- 
lic population for years past may surely now plead as strongly iu their favour 
as their former discontents can militate against them. 

“The period has now arrived when one of two things must be done with 
respect to Ireland. Either you must go back and restore the degrading and 
exclusive system of Queen Anne, or you must go on and conciliate the Catho- 
lics, by admittingthem to a full participation in the blessings of the British con- 
stitution. No middle course is practicable. They have already received too 
much to be coerced by force : too little to be -won by affection. They have 
got every thing, excepting the right to scats in Parliament and eligibility to 
the higher offices in the army, the navy, and the law. It is in vain to say that 
such exclusion is not an injury. To many it is a most substantial disadvan- 
tage, because it deprives them of the just reward for their talents and exer- 
tions : to all it is a galling bar, a badge of servitude; and he knows little of 
human nature who is not aware that such vexatious restraints, though accom- 
panied with little real hardship, arc frequently productive of more violent 
heartburnings than serious patrimonial injuries. If they came into this House, 
do you really believe they would attempt to overturn the Hierarchy of the 
country? ^^hat could five or six, or indeed fifty or sixty Catholics do to 
accomplish such an object, in the midst of a Protestant Legislature tenfold 
more numerous? Similar arguments were urged against the admission of 
Presbyterian members, but have they ever been found in hostility against 
v. 9 
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ihe English Establishment? and has not, on the contrary, the removal of 
religious disabilities been the grand cause of the pacification and loyalty of 
the once distracted and rebellious inhabitants of Scotland?'’ Mr. l^tt sup- 
ported the claims of the Catholics generally, but lamented that they had been 
brought forward at that particular moment, under circumstances which left 
little, if any, hope of the question being satisfactorily adjusted (1). 

An.wrn On the other hand, it was strenuously argued by Lord llawkes- 
iiawkli bur)') hofd Sidmouth, and Lord Chancellor Eldon : “ independent 
^be obvious reasons against this measure at the particular lime 
Eldon.' at which it is now pressed upon the country, there arc other ob- 
jections applicable to every time and to any circumstances under which 
this subject cau be brought forward. In considering this question, it is in- 
dispensable to distinguish between toleration and the concessioirof political 
power. The first should ever bo granted in its fullest extent; the second 
should be withheld when the granting of it may endanger the other institu- 
tions of society. The Catholics have proved themselves, by their eonduct in 
Canada and elsewhere, to be as loyal subjects in some places as the British 
empire can boast; but their present claims do not relate to their condition 
as subjects, but their title to political power. No law, it is true, can be con- 
sidered as perpetual, and some power must every where exist capable of 
abrogating the laws of the slate, according as circumstances may render 
necessary; but there are some landmarks between the governors and the 
governed, non tangenda non movenda, except on the clearest expedience or 
the most overhearing necessity. The principles of the Revolution, as esta- 
blished by the Bill of Rights and Act of Settlement, have always been con- 
sidered as of this description. That great and glorious change was not brought 
about by speculative opinion or the passion for visionary improvement; it 
was the result of necessity and experienced evils; and the great statesmen 
by whom it was cITcctcd had the courage to put to themselves the question, 
whether the inconvenience of having a king of a different religion from that 
established in the country, or the evil of breaking in upon the legal order 
of succession to the Crown were the greater; and they decided in favour of 
the latter. Now, is it not a necessary consequence of this limitation of the 
Crown to persons of the Protestant faith, that the immediate advisers, offi- 
cers, and counsellors of the Crown should be of the same persuasion ? What 
would be more preposterous than in a Government, where the law is above 
the Crown, and has altered its channel of descent, to allow the Ministers, the 
Chancellor, the Judges of the land, to bo of the religion the most hostile to 
the establishment? 

“ What would be the practical effect of a removal of the restrictions and 
limitations which our ancestors have adopted for the security of the Consti- 
tution? There are mapy classes of Dissenters who differ from the Church of 
England as widely on doctrinal poiiifs, and more VNidely on ecclesiastical 
government, than the Roman Catholics; but the vital point is that they do 
not appeal to a foreign power for instruction or direction. It is this which 
constitutes the grand distinction between the Roman Catholics and all other 
descriptions of Christians; and it is this which it is, in a peculiar manner, 
of importance to consider in judging of their claims to political power. It is 
not their profession of a different faitit which renders them dangerous;, it is 
the submission to a foreign authority — the constitution of an imperinm In 
(mperio, only the more dangerous that it is founded on a spiritual basis, 

(I) Pul. ucb. tv, sii, aid, loaa 
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which all conscientious persons will ever prefer to any temporal authority. 

In the Catholic religion, above all others, the jurisdiction and authority of 
the priesthood interfere in a great part of the civil and domestic concerns of 
life. If religion and the state are distinct and at variance, and the Catholic is 
compelled to decide between them, he must decide for his religion and 
against the state. The question is not whether Catholics may be loyal subjects 
—whether they should enjoy toleration, or obtain civil rights or civil liberty, 
—for all that they already have, — but whether they are to obtain political 
power of every description, when they refuse, and on the principles of their 
religion ever must refuse, to acknowledge the complete authority of the 
state. 

“ The practical effect of the extension of the elective franchise to the 
Catholics of Ireland has been to produce in most of its counties something 
very nearly approaching to universal suffrage. It is the opinion of those best 
acquainted with the internal state of Ireland, that, if the doors of Parliament 
are once thrown open to the Catholics, the influence of the .priests will in- 
fallibly be exerted in favour of the Catholic candidates, and as certainly 
against the Protestants; and thus the influence of properly would be ope- 
rating on one side^ and that of religion on the other. Such a state of things 
would not only create much internal confusion and disorder, but it must < 

, operate most injuriously with respect to the lower orders of the people, who 
must unavoidably, and on many occasions, become the victims of these con- 
tending interests. 

“ The present condition of the Continent renders it, in an especial manner, 
inexpedient to make the proposed concessions at this time. Whoever con- 
templates the present extension of the power of France, must be convinced 
that the Roman see is substantially under the power of Napoleon. The Pope 
has been compelled to travel to Paris, a thing unheard of for ten centuries, 
to place a revolutionary crown on the head of that fortunate usurper; and 
be looks, doubtless, for some considerable return to so extraordinary a mark 
of condescension. Can there be any doubt, therefore, of the complete de- 
pendence in which be is placed to the French Government? and would it 
not be the height of madness in us, knowing his inveterate hostility to this 
country, to weaken our means of resistance by the admission to political 
power of those who are necessarily subject to a power over which he has such 
a control? 

“ Mr. Emmett and all the leaders of the Irish insurgents have declared, in 
their examinations before the Secret Committee of the Irish Lords, ‘ that 
the mass of the people do not care a feather for Catholic emancipation; 
neither did they care for parliamentary reform, till it was explained to them 
as leading to other objects which they did look to, particularly the abolition 
of tithes.’ It is evident, therefore, from their authority, as well as from the 
reason of the thing itself, that the great body of the Catholics would not 
consider what you are now called upon to grant as any desirable boon or 
material concession. We are ready to give them every reasonable liberty or .■ 
franchise, but not to surrender the state into their hands. The expectation 
that concession, as such, will lead to peace, is unfortunately contradicted by 
the whole history of Ireland, where it has been invariably found that yielding 
leads to disturbance and anarchy ; and the public peace has been preserved 
only by a severe code, which, how painful soever, was, in time past at least, 
indispensable. The severity of that code we deprecate as much as any of 
the advocates of the Catholics ; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact, that 
under it Ireland enjoyed absolute tranquillity for nearly a century, and that 
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since its relaxation it has been disgraced by two rebellions, and constantly 
been, more or less, the theatre of disturbance. Let us, therefore, seeing the 
results of the preceding parts of the experiment have been so doubtful, 
avoid rash innovations and shun additional changes. The future destiny of 
our country is not in our own bands : kingdoms may rise and fall, flourish 
or decay; but let us not be ourselves Ibe instruments of that blow winch 
may occasion our destruction, and recollect that it is only by a steady ' 
adherence to that system which we have received from our forefathers 
that we ran hope to exist with safety, or to fall, if fall we must, with ho- 
nour (IJ.” 

bV«'u"'"* motion to go into a committee on the Roman Catholic petition 
mi'rhj*' was negatived by a great majority in both houses ; in the Peers 
by f78 to If) : in tbc Commons by 33G to 12i (2). 

ItcDrrtion^ In forming an opinion on tins subject, interesting from theprin- 
ciples which it embraces, and still more from tbe consequences to 
Staiic' winch they lead, it is impossible to deny that it is involved in 
extraordinary difliculty. Not theory, but experience, is tbe antago - 
"•'coimiry. jijst wii|| wliicli liberal principles have here to contend. Row con- 
vincing soever the argument in favour of the complete removal of religious 
<lisabilitics may be, and how pleasing soever the prospect of constructing a 
society in which opinion is as free as the air we breathe, and actual delinqnencc 
alone can impose disability, it is impossible to deny that the experiment, 
when |>ut into practice, has hitherto, at least, signally failed. Catholic 
emancipation has at length been carried : but it has produced none of the 
benefits wbich its advocates anticipated, and realized many of the evils which 
its opponents predicted. 'When it is recollected that it was argued that con- 
cession to the Irish Catholics would only lead to additional demands; that the 
whole influence of the priests woidd be thrown on the popular side, and the 
peace of the country be perpetually disturbed by the conflict between numbers 
and property, it is impossible now to dispute tbe justice of the objections 
stated to the change; and melancholy experience has taught us that Lord 
Ilawkcsbiiry’s words were prophetic. Ireland never has been so distracted as 
since Catholic emancipation was granted : the total suspension of the con- 
stitution has in consequence been forced as a measure of absolute necessity 
upon Government : and without stilling the waves of discontent in the 
Lmerald Isle, that long debated change has fixed the firebrand of discord in 
the British empire (3). Consequences so disastrous, so diflerent from what 
they anticipated, have filled with astonishment the friends of toleration : 
many have come to doubt whether its doctrines are in reality so well founded 
as abstract argument would lead us to suppose : others have settled into the 



(I) Pari. Drk. iv, 87t. «9I. 68S, 700. 7B3. S03. 

( 2 ; Pari. Orb, i*. 843. lO'iO. 

(3) Tbe fallow inp Oible exhibits ihe steady and rapid iuervasc of eriiue in Ireland since tlie Calbulic 
Rvlief Bill ««as pas»^. 

1828» Cntholic disabililics in forccp 

18298 Rrli«r Bill passed in March, 
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1831, Heform agitation, 
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1833, Tilfae o^’tatinn begnii, . 

1834, Coercion act in force, 
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Thus the coDimittals in Irvbtid had itureased a- trial, it may safely he concluded, from this ii)slrur> 
half in si* years after lb« disabilities were removed live lahlc, that during lhat pcriml crime has more 
from the Catholics. 'When it is recollected ihnt not than d<mbled over its wh^c extent. — Sec tarl. 
a third part of the atrocious crimes in that country Puj/ers, Juno 14, 1835« 
art ever made ^hu subject either of coiomittal ur 
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bclirf that, however well fouiuled in ihemselves, they were inapplicable lo 
thecircnnislances ofan old empire, essonlially founded upon an opposite set 

'’"‘‘"'P* 'o draw a tainted beam out of the 
Cuihcc, tlie whole structure has fallen into ruins. 

'•“’•“‘l*. l*owever, the total failure of Catholic emancipation af- 
1", •,* doubling, in the general case, the great prin- 

smirroc ‘olcralion; it only shows that other and deeper 

foumle!nn n ‘’'""■“‘■"e ■" 'rcland, to which that mcasnre, though 

dote aL , ?r Mr."" j'**' •>osunici;nl anU- 

senuent 1 .1 ‘'*l‘cricncing, in the endless dinicullics con- 

of^«h?el. kv I*"®*®"*'"" die same law of moral retribution, 

exam le Vvi"'®’ Revolution, has furnished so memorable at 

the Slate of that country is pregnant 
not cs^ra ^ d shows that nations who commit injustice can - 

addiiiniiii •*“"''’*'"' 5 '“ ■ “"d 'll its present wretchedness may be discerned 
tionarv nil freedom, and dcicsUlion of rcvolu- 

ZV. t"’ oonslitute the great moral of the present times. 
.n^c4Mi. >• ^he hrst ciminislance which has left an incurable wound in 
i.ftHiVfor- and through it in the whole Britisli Empire, is the enor- 

nZierK- unpardonable extent lo which the conlisealion oflanded 

dS , ’"■ithout refering to historical 

la nH hL ! , “‘a‘ a‘ 'oast three-fourths of the soil oflre- 

and has at different limes, changed hands in this violent manner, and that 
I le great majority of the persons on whom the forfeited estates have been be- 
slowcd were English soldiers of fortune, noble proprietors, or companies 
rodent 1,1 Great Hritain. The consequences of this iioliation have been to 
nH As the forfeiture of property is the most cruel of 

injustice, because it extends to distant generations the punish- ' 
nent of one, so it is the one of all others which most certainly leads to its 
f " *"'®viably it leaves the seeds of undying aniniosily be- 

tween the descendants of the oppressors and oppressed; between the own- ’ 
iZ, “*® peasantry who till their lands. Ijinded conlisealion 

has been to Ireland what a similar deed of injustice was to France, a fester- 
ing sore which has never been healed. In both countries Keslitulion has be- 
come impossible, from the mullilude of new interests which have been 
created : therefore, by both countries Retribution must he endured. 

Ini.:”'.”* e''as“y "ounJ "‘«s opened in Ireland by the barbarity of 

fn I iiijiislice might, however, in the course of ages have been 
7“"’ 'i^a'odt as the evils of Norman conlisealion were in Great Rrilain 
were It not for another circumstance, of peculiar and lamentable malignity,’ 
w iich has continually kept it ojicn. This is the unhappy bestowing of tlie 
t:!!! r resident in this country, and the consequent introduc- 

iwi. ” system of middle-men and absentee proprietors into the neigh- 
bouring island. The.se evils necessarily flowed from the first great act of in- 
jusiice; for It was not to be supposed that English noblemen would leave 
leir baronial palaces lo dwell in the comparatively barbarous realm of Irc- 
and : and they soon found that, without middle-men intcri.oscd between 
them and the cultivators of the soil, tliev could not realize any thing whal- 
es cr out of their possessions. Thence necessarily followed in close and rapid 
succession the inlerposilion of a number of tenants, many holding their 
estates hir a long tract of years, between the landlords and the pca- 
santry; the continual impovcrishnient of the rural cultivators, by the ncces- 
sily of inaiiilaiiiingoiil of the produce of their labour such a mullilude of 
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superiors; and the ruinous right of the landlord to distrain the effects of the 
sub-tenant for the arrears of rent due by his principal,— a privilege which, 
in its application to a country so situated, rendered the growth of agricul- 
tural capital impossible, and chained the people to habits of indigent exist- 
tence and unlimited increase of population. The Irish landlords have long 
clung with blind tenacity to this blasting privilege, inconsistent with any 
degree of prosperity in their country, as the only means of realizing any rents 
out of their tenantry : a parallel case to the strong altachment of the holders 
of national domains in France to the revolutionary law of succession, the 
certain destroyer of any thing like general freedom in their country; and an- 
other example of that law of nature which induces men, who have prolited 
by the fruits of injustice, to adhere with infatuated obstinacy to the very in- 
stitutions which are calculated to bring about its punishment. 

III. The unhappy vicinity to Great Itrilain, and the supposed necessity of 
having a similar form of government and national representation for the two 
countries, has contributed still farther to perpetuate tlie disorders of Ire- 
land, and distract its indigent peasantry by the passions and the ambition 
which centuries of freedom, and an extensive distribution of properly, alone 
Ana loHi enable its more advanced neighbour to bear with safely. Experi- 

ence has now placed it beyond a doubt that Ireland is not capable 
rrr“"co!" of bearing the excitement, or disregarding the passions consequent 
•iitotion. oj, a popular constitution. The state of civilization to which she 
has arrived is not adequate to such a trial : the passions consequent on the 
unhappy wounds in her bosom arc too strong to endure them without eon- 
vulsions (I). Could the wishes of philanthropy be granted, what IrclaiHl 
should receive for half a century is a wise and humane, but despotic Govern- 
ment, w'bich, while encouraging every branch of industry, alleviating every 
source of suffering, aiding every opening to employment, should, at the same 
time, close every avenue to democratic ambition, and extinguish every hope 
of revolutionary elevation. It is thus, and thus only, that the apparently in- 
curable disorders of her social condition could be removed ; that habits of 
industry could become general ; artificial wants and a higher standard of 
comfort reduce to due subjection the principle of population ; and a founda- 
tion be laid in the growth of an opulent middling class in society, for the 
safe and pacific e.xercise of those powers which, when prematurely con- 
ceded, destroy in a short time the only durable foundation of real freedom. 

IV. It was long ago observed by the great champion of religious freedom, 
Mr. Locke, that the principles of toleration are not to be applied to those who 
hold that faith is not to be kept with heretics, or who attribute to themselves 



(l) The atrocioui criiDM over Ireland in the la&t 
inpalh^ of 1832. three vears after Catholic rmanri- 
paliufi lud iiassrd, were al the rate of six thouxand 
xfyear. Iti Inc ycur imturdtalelj' following the j>as> 
sing of the Coercion .\rt they were, over (he whole 
country, reduced ihrre>fiAhv ; and in the county of 
Kilkenny, and a few other hamuies uhere ita ex> 
traordinary powera were pat in fort'e, they h.id been 
reduced from iSdl (u 330 «<year. Sno Pari, Rrpari, 
May 8, 1833, and May 14. 1831. “The distarbauces 
<if IreUnd,** said Marquii Wellesloy, whila Viceroy 
of that country in 1834. “ have in everr instance 
been excited and inflamed by the agitation of the 
coubiord projects for the abolition of tiil»es and 
the dc^ruclioii of the union wilh Great Britain. I 
cannut employ words of fcnfflcicnt xtrrnglh to ex 
prexa uty solicitude that his Majesty's Got'emincnl 
>bnidd hx the tlccprst allentiou on the intiniol* coii« 
iicrIioQ, inaHted Ly the strongest characters In all 



these trausaclions, tn'twceo the system of agitation 
and Its inevitable eonse<|uence, the system (»feotnbl- 
nation leddiug lo violetice and ootrage : they are in- 
separably cause and elfect; nor can I. alter the 
most attentive ooiisidrmlinn of the dfcadfol seenea 
passed under my view, by any effort of mjr nnder- 
standing sep.irate one from the olUrr In that oti* 
broken < h.iin of indissuluble connexion." So stronw*^ 
1^ are the Irish tbemsclves convioced of their inaln- 
iity to bear the excitement of n free couslitutlcm, at 
least in periods of agitation, that Mr. Uulrton, (ho 
IriiJk Secretary ondcr Earl Grey’s admlnistraliou, 
sl.-ited in Parliament, that be had never met wit|^ a 
single nertnn of any shade of political opinion In 
IntUuul. and lie had mingled with all, who did not 
cordtnliy approve of the Coeirion Act of l83S. and 
ramtwtly wish for its renewal."— .Vfirar of Pmrlm^ 
taeat, July, 1834. 
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any peculiar privilege or power in civil concerns, or acknowledge any foreign 
or alien ecclesiastical authority (I). The distinction which he draws between 
toleration to those who merely dilfcrfrom Government in religious belief, 
and those who acknowledge a foreign spiritual authority, and are animated 
by an undying desire to regain the lust possessions or ascendency of the Ca- 
tholic Church, is in the highest degree important, and throws a precious ray 
of light upon the darkness with w Inch the calamities consequent on Catholic 
emancipation have shrouded not only the prospects of the British empire, 
but the great principles of religious toleration itself. Thc,sc calamities are 
not chargeable upon the doctrines of religious freedom abstractly considered; 
they are the fatal results of the combination of religious diflerence in the 
case of the Catholics, with the poisonous intermixture of ecclesiastic ambi- 
tion, civil rancour, and political fiassion. The Catholics arc dangerous, not 
merely because they profess didcrent religious tenets, but because they be- 
long to an ecclesiastical power which formerly numbered the British Islands 
among the brightest jewels of its mitre, and will never cease to labour to 
extirpate the faith which despoiled it of that ancient part of its heritage. 
Temporal passion, political ambition, revenge for injury, are here mixed up, 
in overwhelming proportions, with the abstract question of religious freedom. 
Unlimited toleration the Irish Papists are clearly entitled to, and have long 
possessed; but to concede to them political power was the same error as it 
would have been in the Carthaginians to have permitted, on their shores, an 
armed and forlilied settlement of Homans : or for England to have allowed 
an intrenched camp of the soldiers of NapolOon to be constructed on the 
coast of Kent. Nor is the comparatively inconsiderable number, at first, of 
such an organized band of aliens, any reason for despising its ultimate dan- _ - 

gers : for such a body,' by taking advantage of the divisions of the ruling 
power, and attaching itself to the malecontents in its bosom, can almost 
always in the end attain a supremacy over both the contending factions. A 
few hundred English merchants appeared as suppliant settlers on the hanks , 
of the Ganges; but no sooner did they gain the privilege, professetlly for 
defence, of constructing forts and batteries, than they went on from one 
acquisition to another, till they had subjected a hundred millions of Hindoos 
to their dominion. 

Hqv* no right to be toltrated bj the as iiW • 

Ihrr ^o.se lUat w til ootowii and leach the duly of 
tulerdlmg all men in nutUers of inrrc*reli|(iou. Kor 
witaldo all these and ilie like ditciriocs hut 

that the; maj and are rcwd; upon any occasion to 
seise llie govermornh and powets thtuiselves of the 
enatei and /arfuae-f of their felloa-subjeett, and that 
they only ath leat t to be toiemted bj the axagittratet to 
long xMtil they find themselves strong enough to efi 
fret ft? 

** Ag.iin, (hat church van have no right to he to- 
lerated hy the nugiktratv wUirh is coiutiiutcd upon 
such a hoticim, that all those who enter into it do 
theraby, fpso facto, deliver lliviusrlves up lo the * 
protcrlHiii and service of anolber priure ; for by this 
luvatisthe loagistrste vtupld give way lo IhescUling 
of a foreign jurudictioii in his own cuuntry, and 
suffer his own people tn be enlisted, as it were, for 
soldiers aguinsl his own Cuveriiuirnl Kur dues the 
frivolous and fallacious distiaction Itelwren the 
Court and the Church afford any routedy lo this in- 
comcniencc, when both are subject lo thv ah>olute 
authority of ttm same persou, who hsx not only in* 
iluruce tu |>ci'uiade the incinbersof bis own church 
to whatever he ]l«b, hut can viijuin it thrin on the > • 
pain of eternal fire,'’— /Vrri Letter on Tgletaiian, 
If'orit, vi, 47. 



(1) lake's wordsi which arc very rctnarlinblc, 
are as follows AnuUier more sectet evil, hut 
more dangerous tu the coininonwcahh, is. uhi-u inrii 
arrogate to ibi'uuclvrs, nrtd those of their own sect, 
aniar peculiar prerogative, covered over witho spe- 
cious show of deceitful words, but in effect up|>osiln 
lo ihc civil rights of the coinmuiiity. Ue cannot 
find any sect that teaches expressly and openly that 
mi-ii are nut obliged tn keep their promiiH*, that 
jtrinersmay lie dethroned by those who differ from 
them ill ndigum. or that the domitiiuu of all things 
b«dung» ouly (o tbertUoivrs; for these lliisgs, pr(»* 
pobed thus nakedly and plainly, would soon draw 
on Ui«m the eye and band of the magistrate, and 
awaken all the care of the counnonweatth. Sul. ne- 
vertheless, we Gild those who teach the same ihing.s 
in oihrr words. Fur what cIac do they loean who 
teach lhal no faith is tu be kept with bcrulies? Their 
meaning Is, forsnolb. that tbr privilege of breaking 
faith belongs to tbeunwlves, for they declare nil that 
are uot of their communion heretics. Thc^c, there- 
fore, aud the like, who attribute onto the failbful, 
religions, oiid uribodos^lhat Is, in plain lerniR, lo 
thciusflves — any pciulisr power or privilege above 
other iDorials In the concerns rf rcilglun, or who, 
under pretence of religion, do challenge any roan- 
iier of authority over socb «s art* outossocUlM w lUi 
them in their ecclcsiattical communion ; I say tbesc 
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Britisli Parliament was occupied with these momcn- 
iiiirpciuHi. tous discussions, and tiic British people, little conscious of the 
imminent danger which threatened them from the power of Napoif'on, were 
eager in the pursuit of the abuses opened up in the tenth report of the Naval 
Commissioners, that great com|ucror was busied with the twofold object of 
consolidating in all the afllliatcd Bcpublics his newly acquired authority, and 
directing the vast naval and military preparations destined for the invasion 
of this country. With the double view of attaining the first of these objects, 
and disguising the real designs by which lie hoped to cH'ect the last, he intro- 
duced a change into the government of all the states dependent upon France; 
placed on his head the Iron Crown of Combardy, and surrendered himself, 
in appearance, to the magnilicent fetes hy which the impassioned people of 
Italy celebrated the supposed era of their regeneration : hut during the whole 
time his eyes were fixed on the shores of the Channel; and the minutest 
movements of the navy of France, Spain, and Holland, which were all to co- 
operate in the expedition, as well as of the vast army destined for his imme- 
diate command, were regulated by his indefatigable activity, while to appear- 
ance engaged only in the pomp and magniliccnce of an imperial progress (1). 

Dinnsc or Holland was the first of the dependent Bcpublics which under- 

<»ovcrmnrnt •, 

ill iiouanti. went tlic change consequent on the assumption of tlic Crown hy 
Napoldon. The continuance of the Republican regime in that country was 
altogether at variance with the institutions which he proposed to establish 
in all the states subjected to his control ; but as it appeared too violent a 
transition to make so old a commonwealth pass at once from democracy to 
monarchy, an intermediate preparatory state was imposed upon it by the 
Emperor. The whole powers of the constitution were by this change vested 
in a single magistrate, who, to conciliate the patrician party, was styled the 
Brand Pensionary. This new constitution, forged at Paris, the grand manu- 
factory of institutions of that description, was prepared hy the French 
Bovernment, with thcaidofM. Schcmmclpcnnick, the Hutch ambassador at 
that capital, a respectable man, who rapidly entered into the views of the 
Emperor, and was rewarded by the ollice of Grand Pensionary himself. The 
Hutch, incapable of resistance, yielded to this as they had done to all the 
preceding changes. The Democrats were indignant at beholding a single 
governor concentrate in his hands all tho powers of government; hut the 
Orange party were secretly gratified at seeing so effectiial a curb imposed 
on their revolutionary antagonists; and augured better things of this consti- 
M.rch »a. tution than any which had before been forced upon their country. 
‘Apriiso. xiic new constitution, accepted on the 22d March by the Legisla- 
tive Body, soon received the sanction of the great majority of the inhabi- 
tants (i). 

And M. More important changes soon after ensued in the Italian states, 
the iron ’ The original design of Napolinm was to have erected the Italian 
irmbud, Republic into a separate kingdom, and placed his brother Joseph 
i-’frarh throne ; and this choice was highly agreeable to the Cisal- 

Emperor. pines : hut that upright Prince declared he would not accept it, 
unless the Emperor would give the new kingdom that without which it could 
not exist, a tract of sea coast and a harl>our in the Mediterranean, and re- 
lieve it from the burdensome tribute of 2.^,000,000 francs (L.1,000,000 } 
yearly paid to the French Bovernment. These conditions hy no means an- 
swered the views of Napoleon, and therefore he changed his design, and 



(f) Norr. il. SG7. D»m. 140* 1 il- 
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rOMlved to place the crown of Lombardy on his own head, and send his 
son-in-law, En^ne Beauhamais, to Milan, to govern the kingdom in quality 
of Viceroy (1). 

This design was first opened to Count Heki and a deputation of the Italian 
Hepublic, who attended at Paris on occasion of the coronation of Napoleon 
as Emperor of France. Their consent was without difficulty obtained ; and 
it having been arranged that the proposal should appear to come from the 
Italians themselves. Count Meizi, in a studied harangue, delivered in pre- 
sence of the French Senate, called upon Napoldon to establish a monarchical 
form of government and hereditary succession, as the only means of averting 
Harciiifi, i«o5. the evils with which their infant institutions were threatened. He 
then read aloud the fundamental articles of the Act of Settlement, by which 
Napoltkm, Emperor of France, was declared King of Italy, with the right of 
succ^ion to his sons, natural or adopted, and male heirs. On the following 
day the Emperor appeared in great pomp in the Senate, and conferred on 
his sister Eliza the Principality of Piombino. The act of settlement of the 
Italian Crown was then read ; the members of the deputation took the oath 
of fidelity to their new Sovereign, and he declared, “ That he accepted, and 
would defend, the Iron Crown ; and that even during his lifetime he would 
consent to separate the two crowns, and place one of his natural or adopted 
sons upon the throne as soon as the British, French, and Itussian troops have 
evacuated respectively Malta, Naples, and the Ionian Islands.” This great 
change was proclaimed with due solemnity at Milan on the 31st of March, 
Mmk ji. when Eugene Beauhamais, who had already assumed the command 
of the army, acted as Viceroy, and received the homage of the principal au- 
thorities. On the same day the new constitution of the kingdom was pro- 
mulgated by an imperial and royal decree. The former and singular esta- 
blishment of three colleges of electors, consisting of proprietors, men of letters, 
and men of business, was kept up in the new kingdom; but in every otlier 
respect its institutions were an exact copy of those established in the French 
empire (2). • • . , . 

Hil Jonmry The better to conceal the great designs which he was at this time 
« tjioiuij. iji^ngjng (j, maturity for the concentration of his land and sea 
forces in the invasion of Great Britain, Napoldon resolved to proceed to Italy, 
and dazzle the world by the splendour of the ceremonies attendant on his 
assumption of the Iron Crown of Charlemagne. For this purpose he set out 
Aprii-i. for Turin, by the route of Fontainebleau and Lyon, corresponding 
daily with the Minister of Marine, and retiring from the magnificence of en- 
tertainments and the reception of adulatory addresses to direct the minutesL 
details of the great armament which he was collecting in every harbour, 
from the Texel to Cadiz, and from Brest to Venice, for this grand expedition. 
Nothing gives so strong an impression of the vast ability and indefatigable 
activity of his mind as tlie study of the numerous minute and lucid orders 



1) Dam. xi. IS3. 13«. Bijn. 199. 202. 

2) Bot iv. 154. l56. Dum. xi. 137, 139. 
Namtlmn on this r>ccasioii ttutle the followiiig 

fipcccn ill the S«nate Powerful and great is the 
Fmicli Empire, but greater still is our motleraliou. 
We hive in a manner conquered Hollniid, .Switzer* 
land, Italy, Gerroany t but in the midst of such nn- 
)MraUeI.:d success wc have listened only to the cuuc* 
sds of moderation. Of so many conqnrred provinces 
we have rclaiiu'd only tlaat one which was necessary 
In iB.Tiutain Fraitcc in the rank among nations 
which she has always enjoyed. The parlition of Po- 
land, the provinrvs lorn from Turkey, the conqnest 



of Indio, and of almost all the European colonics, 
have, ill a manner, turned the habnee .igainst u$. 
To form a counterpoise to such ar<|uisiiions wo 
must retain something, hut wc keep only what is 
oseful ami neces.>ory. Great, would hate beau the 
addition to the wealth aud resoujre* of our territo* 
rr. if wc had onittil t>i them the Italiati nepuhlic ; 
but wr gave it iodepeiidcnco at Lyon { and now we 
proceed a step farther, and soleiouly recogni/c its 
ultiinatr separation from the Crown of France, de. 
fcrriiig only the execution of Unit project till it can 
y>c done without danger to Italian independcocr," 
it. 157. 
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which he addressed during every day of this journey to tlie Minister of Ma- 
rine, and the admirable sagacity with which almost all the conceivable 
chances of those numerous squadrons were calculated and provided for by 
his all-seeing intellect (1). But while these were Uie objects of his secret me- 
ditation, very diflerent were the occupations in which to external appear- 
ance he was engaged. At Lyon he inspected the rising manufactures of that 
city, upon which the five pacifle years of bis government had already dilTu- 
sed an extraordinary degree of prosperity. In crossing Mount Cenis, he sur- 
veyed the great works in progress for the formation of the magnilicent road 
which now traverses that mountain. At Turin he relinquished the royal 
palace to the Pope, who had reached that place on his return to Rome, and 
lodged in the Castle of Stupinigi, a country residence of the Rings of Sar- 
dinia, which had been splendidly fitted up for his reception. He there 
received accounts of the successful passage of the straits of Gibraltar by the 
Toulon squadron, and its junction with the Spanish fleet of Admiral Gravina 
at Cadiz, of which the details will immediately be given. Overjoyed at this 
intelligence, he moved on with alacrity to Asti and Alexandria, and at the 
latter place seemed wholly engrossed with the immense fortilications in pro- 
gress round its walls, destined to render it one of the greatest fortresses in 
the world. A splendid pageant had for some lime been in prepa- 
fhe Held of Marengo. Thirty-four battalions and seven 
ihr squadrons were assembled on that memorable plain, to imitate the 
manccuvres of the battle which had given it immortality ; while the emperor 
and Empress, seated on a lofty throne which overlooked the whole Held, 
were to behold, in mimic war,- the terrible scenes of which it had once been 
the theatre. The day was bright and clear ; the soldiers, who from daybreak 
had been on their ground, impatiently awaited the arrival of the hero; and 
shouts of acclamation rent the sky when he appeared with the Empress, in a 
magnilicent chariot drawn by eight horses, surrounded with all. the pomp of 
the empire, and ascended the throne, before which the manmuvres were to 
be performed. Many of the veterans who had been engaged in the action 
were present, among whom the soldiers, in an especial manner, distinguished 
Marshal Cannes, who had borne so large a portion of the brunt of the Impe- 
rialists in that terrible strife. After the feigned battle was over, the soldiers 
denied before the Emperor, upon the most distinguished of whom he con- 
ferred, amidst the loud acclamations of their comrades, the crosses and de- 
corations of the Legion of Honour. The splendid equipments of the men, the 
proud bearing of tlxe horses, tlte glitter of gold and steel which shone forth 
resplendent in the rays of the declining sun, and the interesting associations 
connected with the spot, produced an indelible impression on the iiiind of 
the spectators, and contributed not a little to fan the military spirit among 
the indolent youth of Italy, whom Napoleon was so desirous to rouse to more 
manly feelings prior to the great contest with Austria, which he foresaw was 
approaching (2). 

On the day following the Emperor continued his journey, passed the Po 
at Mezzona Costa amidst the shouts of a prodigious concourse of people, and 
proceeded to Pavia, where he received the adulatory addresses with which 



(l ' TlUt correspniidenrff i< (o he foonfl entire in 
General Maltbieu Doiniu’t woH. bavin* l>«cn pat 
into bi* band* bjr the DurbeM Deeres, widow of the 
Minialer of Marine, to whom It wiu addrcfcseU.~S«« 
DitMi*. sL l9S.->/'/>e#r Jutt. It leareti no doubt 
whatever 05 to the reality of NapolMn'f desi|rn» for 



tbe invasion of ibis conntrj, and ibe extraordinary 
combination of chances wUkh alone prevented it 
from being carried into effect. 

(2) But. iv. 157| 161 Dum. xi. |f|, HT. Bigo. 
itr. ‘ilT.Sia. 
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Mijt «. i*«5. the earned men of Italy lauded the dispenser of its wealth and in- 
Mii.ll. fluence. His triumphal entry into Milan took place on the 8th ; and, 
amidst the fdtes and rejoicings which preceded his coronation, the designs 
were formed for the greater part of those splendid public edifices which now 
adorn that heautiful city, and consoled its inhabitants for all the sacrifices 
they were obliged to make during the remainder of the war to the ambition of 
their sovereign. Then were projected the gorgeous additions to the cathedral, 
which now shoots up its hundreds of marble pinnacles and thousands of white 
statues, pure as the driven snow, in glittering splendour, into the clear bine 
of heaven : the chaste design of the arch of the Simplon ; the noble sweep of 
the amphitheatre; and the other works which, unhappily for the arts, were 
in part left incomplete at the fall of Napolf^on. A fortnight was devoted to the 
reception of congratulatory addresses from the foreign and Italian potentates; 
among whom wore, in an especial manner, noticed those from the King of 
Naples and the King of Prussia, two powers, particularly the latter, whose 
neutrality was of essential importance in thegreat contest which wasapproach- 
ing. The better to testify his good understanding with Prussia, the Emperor, 
at the reviews of the troops, w ore the decorations of the black and red eagle, 
sent to him on the occasion by Frederick William (f). 
i> murnri After reposing a thousand years in the treasury of Monza, the Iron 
oi'il'rrowo Crown of Charlemagne was brought forth to encircle the brows of 
Napol(ton. On the »ith May the ceremony of the coronation was 
“‘f conducted with the utmost magnificence, in the cathedral of Milan. 
The dresses, the decorations, the ornaments, were even more sumptuous on 
this occasion than on the preceding one, how splendid soever, at Paris. First 
came forth, from a side entrance, the Empress Josephine, dressed in gor- 
geous habiliments, and dazzling with the lustre of diamonds. She was re- 
ceived with loud acclamations; but the lofty aisles shook with thunders of 
applause when, a few minutes after, the Emperor appeared, arrayed in his 
imperial robes, l>earingon his head the imperial diadem, and in his hands 
the crown of Charlemagne and the sceptre of justice. The Cardinal Caprara 
olficiatcd instead of the Pope on the occasion; Napoleon placed the Iron 
Crown on his own head, pronouncing at the same time the Historical words, 
Dio me la diede ; gaai a chi la torea (2). He afterwards, as at Paris, himself 
crowned Josephine, who knelt at the high altar at his feet. The magnificence 
of the dresses, the matchless beauty of the women, the inimitable strains of 
the music, and the admirable decorations of the cathedral, in all of which 
the refined taste of the Italians shone forth in the most conspicuous manner, 
combined to form a scene surpassing even the far-famed coronation in the 
preceding year at Notre-Dame. Te Ueuin was afterwards sung according to 
the ancient custom of the Kings of Lombardy, in the .Ambrosian church. 
Fireworks, fAtes, and illuminations closed the day ; and nothing was omitted 
which could captivate the ardent imaginations of the Italians, or llatter the 
pleasing illusion that the days of national indcpehdencc had at length arrived, 
and the reign of Tramontane authority ceased forever (5). 

Adaiiior; Amoug thc uumcrous congratulatory addresses presented on this 
occasion to the Emperor, not thc least remarkable was that from 
•nd croo.. i|,g |(jng Naplcs, couchcd in the warmest terms of flattery and 
adulation. At that very time, however, he had intercepted a secret corres- 



(1) Kigt). IT. 21S, 2t20- Bot.W. fOO, 16 S, Ferto* 
nal ob«crvatiuu. 

(2) " <iof! hu givcu it me : beware of tnueb- 

ittg ii.” . ^ 
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pondence of Queen Caroline ■n ilh the imperial Cabinets of Vienna and Sl.- 
Petersburg, whicli left no doubt of the understanding of that court with the 
enemies of France, and he in consequence, in his answer to theaddress, gave 
way to one of those sallies of passion to which he was occasionally subject, 
and which, to so contemptible an enemy, and for the deeds of a high-spirited 
queen, was in a peculiar manner unworthy of his character. A more impor- 
tant deputation was soon after received from tlie Senate of Genoa; and the 
terms in which the Doge addressed the Emperor left no doubt as to the im- 
portant alterations in tlie political situation of that repuhlic which were soon 
to take place, “ In regenerating the people of this country,” said that chief 
magistrate, “ your Majesty has contracted the obligation to render it happy : 
but this cannot l)c done unless it is governed by your Majesty’s wisdom and 
valour. The changes which have taken place aroUitd us have rendered our 
insulated situation a source of perpetual disquietude, and imperiously call 
for an union with that France which you have covered with imperishable 
renown. Such is the wish which we are charged to lay at your Majesty’s feet. 
The reasons on which it is founded prove suibcicntly that it is not the result 
of any external suggestion, but the inevitable consequence of our actual si- 
tuation (1).” 

^spoleon replied in words memorable, as containing tbe death 
uiirriKHiy. warrant of one of the oldest and most distinguished republics of 
modern Europe. “ Circumstances have frequently compelled me within the 
last ten years to interfere in your internal situation. I have constantly en- 
deavoured to introduce peace, and contribute to the spread of those liberal 
principles which alone could restore to your Government that splendour with 
which it formerly was surrounded ; but 1 am now convinced of your inability 
to accomplish by yourselves any thing worthy of your ancient renown. Every 
thing has changed. The new maritime code which the Fmglish have adopted, 
and compelled the greatest part of Europe to recognize ; the right which 
they have assumed of blockading places not in a state of siege, which in elTect 
is nothing else than a right to annihilate at their pleasure the commerce of 
every other people ; the continual ravages of your coasts by the corsairs of 
Darhary : all conspire to render your insulated existence to the last degree 
precarious. Return, therefore, to your own country. I shall shortly follow 
you there, and put the seal to the union which my people and you have con- 
tracted. The harriers whicli separate you from the remainder of the Con- 
tinent .shall, for the common good, be removed, and things restored to their 
natural situation C2).” The secret motive of Napoleon is here conspicuous. 
The annexation of Genoa to France was a part of his'general maritime system, 
and suggested by his inveterate hostility to this country, 
jouf A few days afterwards a decree appeared, formally incor|)orating 
l^rpor.. the IJgurian Republic with the French emjiire, and dividing its 
ioa"wIth*‘ territory into three departments; those of Genoa, Montenotte, and 
Fraiitr. Apennines. Two days afterwards the ancient standard of the 

Repuhlic was taken down in all the forts and vessels, and the tricolor hoisted 
in its stead. Thus wiis the F’rench territory, for the first time, fairly extended 
beyond the Alps, a large surface of sea-coast added to its dominion, its fron- 
tiers advanced far into the Apennines, and brought to adjoin the Tuscan 
slates ; while one of the oldest repuhlics in Europe, which for fourteen 
hundred years had maintained a separate existence, often illustrated by great 
and heroic actions, sunk unheeded into the arms of death (3j. 

(ll Duu. xi. iSi, 153. Bign. iv. 221, 322- (3) Hum, xi. i55f 156* 

{%} Hum, 154 , 155 . Bisn. it. 230. secret mollve for th«» •ct of rapsrilf, 
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Before quilling the capilal of Milan, Napole'on presided at Ihe opening of 
ils Legislalivc Assembly, and laid the foiindalioii of those great improvements 
in its social iiistitulions which have survived Ihe Iransilory empire of ils au- 
thor. The annual expenses of Ihe kingdom were, fixed at 100,000,000 francs, 
or I..4,000,000; Ihe mililary cslablishment cost 30,000,000, Ihe civil only 
six ; and a very considerable porlion of ihc public revenue was alloltcd lo 
the dcparlmcnis, lo be laid out in rauais, bridges, and olher works of public 
ornament or utility. The Code Napoleon was introduced, which still con- 
tinues, from ils experienced utility, notwilhstanding the change of Govem- 
incnl, to regulate Ihc decisions of its courts of law ; the order of the Iron 
Crown instituted, and Ihc authority and powers of the Viceroy, Eugene Bcau- 
harnais, defined by an express statute. Napolc‘on, after having received as 
King the oath of allegiance of his son-in-law as Viceroy, pronounced a dis- 
course which terminated with these words, siiflicicntly expressive of the 
military direction which he was so desirous of giving to the ambition of Italy : 
“ I have given fresh proofs of my desire lo accomplish, by every means in my 
power, the happiness of the Italian people. 1 trust that, in their turn, they 
will endeavour to occupy Ihc place which they have already obtained in my 
mind ; and they will never do so till they arc persuaded that force in arms is 
the chief bulwark of nations. It is at length time that the brilliaiil youth, who 
now waste the best years of their lives in the indolence of great cities, should 
cease to fear the fatigues and the dangers of war (1).” 

Notwithstanding Ihc heavy burdens with which they were op- 
u^;Co- pressed under the Government of Napoleon, and Ihe unexampled 
calamities with which it closed, Ihc Italians were highly satislied 
w’hrch'sT^' with his administration, and still look back with fond regret to the 
uiKtartook. jiggno d’/lalio as the brightest period of their modern existence. 
Part of this, no doubt, is to be ascribed to the expenditure and animation 
consequent on the Vice-regal Court at Milan, and the natural gratilicalion 
which the people experienced at the elevated position which, as subjects of 
Napoleon, they occupied in Ihc theatre of Europe. But still more was owing 
to the wisdom and moderation of Eugene’s internal administration, and the 
admirable principles of Governmeut which he received from the sagacity and 



tile TnAkt of llte aclioni of liix liTo, 
waft the nnexliuguiftliabie dc«irc with 
whlili he WAR animated of t.iihvrr- 
tlng the powrr of Great Britain. 
Tbift distlucUy appeart'd frum hit letter to ihe 
^rvli (ihaiiccilur ol tliat nepublic» on Uir adrnitia-* 
ges to ite dcrired fitmi this acquisition. ** I had no 
other rca»ou for uniting Genuo to the empire but to 
obtain tbecounoand of its nnval resources ; and yet 
lha tiiree frigates which its port conlaiim are not yvl 
nnned. Genoa will iieecr be truly French till it fur* 
hUhes six thousand sailors to mv ticota. It is neither 
UHmey nnr soldiers which I wish to extract front it. 
bailors, old sailors, are the coiilribatioii which I re* 
quin*, y ou must establish a narul conscription 
there. It is in vain to talk of goveming a people 
without occasioning frcqiirnt dunmUnt. IJo you 
not know that in matters of state, yurrice mrans 
as ueil as virtue? Do you think 1 am so sunk ill 
drercpiiitdc as to eatertaiu ativ fears of the inur* 
mnr.v of ihe people of Genoa ? T^e only answer 1 ex- 
pect or desire t» this despatch is tai/ors, ever taiion. 
)uii arc safQciently acquainted with uiy resolution 
to know that this desire is not likely to be ever di* 
miiiished. Think of nolhing in yonr adiuinistro* 
lion, dream of nothing, but sailors. Soy whatever 
you please ill uiy name; 1 will coiisuut to it all, 
^H’ovUcd only that iho urgent ueccssily of fonubh* 



Ing sailors l.s exprossed with sofuccnt force,”— 
Bic.v.t. 7d. 

Srpi. id. lonacimiv was Xapol«^n on this 

iSuj, rrtmi snhjoci, and so provident was that 

2>u*Uloiid, great coiiquemr of the future at this 
|ieriod of hU govcniniriit, that he wrote sh-trlly uf* 
ter tu the saiDi.' minister when on the eve uf seUlng 
out for the Kbinu i ** To secure viuorlcs uc must 
think only of dcfciits. Never lose sight of the chance 
of luy army in Italy being compelli^ to loll back on 
Alexandria, nay, on Genua. Let the artillery, thear* 
seual, Ihe inagarlnes, lie (hrre In a condition to 
salami Q siege.” Again, from Strnsbourg, on IslOv* 
On. I, from tuber s ** Never lose sight of the pro- 
Sinixbourg. visioning of Genoa. I must have there 
at least 300,000 quintals of wheal. .My wnr projects 
are vast; but In the midst of them all never lose 
sight of Genoa Even If bcsiogetl, slltl remain at 
your post there. 'I'hka such uwasures that in no 
event can you run short of com. bay boldly un all 
occasiont tiut Geiiai Is tmlissolurdy united to 
France. Hepcat that the man who, on their moun- 
tains, dissipated the htisls of Ausiriu and bardinia 
with thirty thou-sand mrn, is not m>w likely to yicitl 
to Ihc lucnace.i of the coaliUnn when he has tbreu 
huiMlicd thouvuud in the centre of Germany,”— 
Ihux. V. 70. 80. 

(1) Uum. xi. 1&7. 159. Uign. i>'-223, 221. 
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experience of Napol^n. In the management of the kingdom of Italy he fol- 
lowed the maxims which deservedly gave, and so long preserved to the Ro- 
mans, the empire of the world. Unlike the conquered states of Uie other 
European monarchies, the inhabitants of Lombardy felt the foreign yoke . 
only in the quickened circulation of wealth, the increased vent for industry, 
the widened field for exertion. Honours, dignities, emoluments, all were 
reserved for Italians : hardly a magistrate or civil functionary w;as of foreign 
birtli. Every where great and useful undertakings were set on foot; splendid 
edifices ornamented the towns; useful canals irrigated the liclds; if the bur- 
dens of the people were heavy, they had at least the gratilicatiou of perceiving 
that a large portion of them was reserved for domestic objects, and that they • 
received back, in the rewards of industry, a part of what they rendered to 
the service of the state. In the satisfaction arising from this judicious system • 
of government, they forgot that the heavy tribute of a million yearly was re- - 
mitted to Paris, and that the higher situations in the array were exclusively 
. occupied by Frenchmen : a system under which the soldiers of Italy came to 
perform glorious actions before the close of the war, and which seems to be 
the only method by which a temporary revi\al, even of the military spirit, 
can be communicated to nations enervated by the long enjoyment of peace 
and the establishment for centuries of the relinements of civilization (1). 
nil pn>(m> Still keeping his eyes lixed on the shores of the Channel, and cor- 
responding daily with his ^iinister of Marine for the regulation of 
€ium. gjj squadrons destined to co-operate in the English expedition, 
Napolmn visited the other towns of the north of Italy ; Verona, Mantua, Parma, 
successively fell the animating influence of his presence, and in each he left 
some lasting mark of the grandeur of his conceptions, and the minuteattention 
whichhe paid tothe wantsand interests ofhissubjects. At Bologna he received 
a deputation from the Republic of Lucca, complaining of the vexatious domi- 
nion of the oligarchy, under whose influence they hud fallen; and to whom he , 
promised a government, in the person of his sister Eliza, which should be coin- 
pletely in harmony with the institutions of the other stales in northern Italy; ‘ 
veiling thus, as he always did, his projects for the advancement and elevation 
of his family under an air of regard for the public welfare; and aflecliiig the 
greatest deference for the public choice, when he was in effect depriving the 
people of all influence cither in the election of their Goycrnmcnl or the admi- 
nistration of afl'airs. AtlcBglh,onthe5UlhJunc, he made a triumphal entry into 
Apfoionnt CcHoa, and celebrated the union of that city with France by files 
fci» at Caooa. gjjj rejoicings of the most unparalleled magnilicence. At the gales 
of the city he was received by the magistrates, with the keys. “ Genoa, named 
the superb from its situation,” said they, “is now still more so from its des- 
tination : it has thrown itself into the arms of a hero; jealous in many ages 
of its liberties, it is now still more so of its glory : and therefore it places its 
keys in the hands of one above all others capable of maintaining and increas- 
ing it.” In the principal church of the city he received the oaths of allegiance 
of the leading inhabitants, amidst the thunder of artillery from the overhang- 
ing forts, batteries, and vessels in the harbour; and then commenced the 
fetes, which, in splendour and variety, exceeded any thing seen in Italy in 
modern times. All that Eastern imagination had fancied' ail that poetic 
genius has ascribed to fairy power, was realized on that memorable occasion. 

The singular and romantic situation of the city; its blue sea and cloudless 
skies; its streets of marble and gorgeous domes; its embattled shores and 
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overhanging forts; its proud palaces, surmounting one another in gay theatric 
pride, and lovely hay, glittering with the sails of innumerable barks, were 
peculiarly fitted to give animation and lustre to the spectacles. Splendid, 
above all, were the fireworks and illuminations at night; spreading from 
|hc Lantern on the west to the extremity of the Mole on tlie east, seeming to 
ascend to heaven in the mountains above, and to descend to the deep in the 
reflection of the water beneath. Never, in the proudest days of its greatness, 
amidst the triumphs of Doria or the glories of La Mcloria, did Genoa present 
so magnificent a spectacle as in these the last of its long existence. It was 
amidst the roar of artillery and the blaze of illumination that this venerable 
republic descended into an unhonoured tomb. Such is modern Italian pa- 
triotism (1)1 

same period witnessed the extinction of the Republic of 
Lucca; the promises of Napoldon were accomplished. It was be- 
mu unit pia- stowcd, 3s 3 sopamtc appanage, along wiih Piombino, on nis sister, 
the Princess Eliza. Thus was fulfilled the saying of Napoleon nine 
years before, that the days were passed in which Republics could be swal- 
lowed up by Monarchies! Finally, he put the last hand to the organization 
at this time of Italy, by a decree, after his return to Paris, incorporating the 
states of Parma and Placentia with the French empire, under the title of the 
twenty-eighth military division. Ilis ascendency in Italy was now complete : 
Piedmont, Genoa, Parma, and Placentia were incorporated with the empire : 
he reigned at Milan by the title of King, and in Lucca and Tuscany by the 
ephemeral Governments of the Princess Eliza and the King of Etruria (i). 

These prodigious strides towards universal dominion did not 
xmMm. .nd escape the notice of the other powers of Europe. The resolution of 
T>u^rr" '‘Russia and England was already fixed; but the temporizing policy 
of the Cabinet of Vienna, desirous to gain time, and prepare for those redoubt- 
able blows which they well knew, in the event of hostilities, would be in the 
first instance directed against themselves, rendered it necessary during the 
first part of the year to delay the rupture. The rapid advances of Napoldon 
in Italy, however, at length roused the indignation of the Austrian nobility. 
M. Winzingerode, the Russian ambassador, daily found the Cabinet more 
inclined to adopt his views as to the necessity of a general and combined 
eflbrt to arrest the common danger ; and at length the force of general opinion 
became so great, that it produced a change in the Cabinet, and total altera- 
tion in the external policy of Government. The illustrious President of the 
Council, M. Cobentzell, who had long been at the head of the pacific party, 
joof, t»os. resigned, and was succeeded by Count Baillct-Latour; and Prince 
Schwartzenberg received thesituation of Vice-President of the Auiic Council. 
This change was decisive (.T) : the war parly were now predominant; and it 
was only a (|uestion of time and expedience when hostilities should be com- 
menced. 

huulfVua England, more removed from the danger, and there- 

iMnJin fore more independent in their resolutions, had proceeded consi- 
Kiiski* ami durably farther in the formation of a coalition. On the Hth April 
* treaty was signed at St .-Petersburg, which regulated the terms 
anj iiie objects of the contracting parties, and the forces they were 
respectively to employ in carrying these into execution. The preamble set 
forth “ As the stale of suflering in which Europe is placed demands speedy 

(0 Bot.iT. m, I7«. 

CSJ Boi. iv. Ijfl. Sign. iv. 236, 237. 



(3) Oum. xi. 160, 161. 
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remedy, their ilajcslies have mutually agreed to consult upon the means of 
putting a stop thereto, without waiting for fresh encroachments on the part 
of the French Government. They have agreed in consequence to employ the 
most speedy and cflicacious means to form a general league of the stales of 
Europe, and to engage them to accede to the present concert.” The forces to 
be employed, independent of those furnished hy England, were fixed al 

500.000 men; and the objects of the league are declared to be. f. The evacua- 
tion of the country of Hanover and of the north of Germany, i. The esta- 
blishment of the independence of the Itepublics of Holland and Switzerland. 

5. The rc-cstablishment of the King of Sardinia in Piedmont, with as large 
an augmentation of territory as circumstances will admit. 4. The future 
security of the kingdom of Naples, and the coinpleteevacuationof Italy, includ- 
ing the island of Elba, by the French forces. 5. The establishment of an order ' 
of things in Europe which may elTcclually guarantee the security and inde- 
pendence of the dilTercnt states, and present a solid barrier against future 
usurjiations. To enable the diflereut powers who may accede to the coalition 

to bring forward the forces respectively required of them, England engages 
to furnish a subsidy, in the proportion of L.l,2o0,000 sterling for every 

100.000 of regular troops brought into the field (Ij.” 

oi>inuor Hy separate articles, signed between England and Russia only, 

tseiuiuicf. jj agreed that the objects of the alliance should be attempted 
as soon as -400,000 men could be ready for active service ; of which Austria 
was expected to furnish 2.50,000, Russia 115,000 and the remaining 35,000 
hy Hanover, Sardinia, and Naples. Hy another separate article, Russia en- 
gaged to march forthwith an army of 60,000 men to the frontiers of Austria, 
and HO, 000 to those of Prussia, “ to be able to co-operate with the said courts , 
in the proportions established by the treaty, and to support them respec- 
tively, in case they should be attacked by France;” and that, independently 
of the 115,000 men to be engaged in active operations, the Emperor of Rus- 
sia should keep bodies of reserve and of observation upon his frontiers. The 
advantages of the treaty, so far as subsidies were concerned, were to be com- 
municated to Austria and Sweden, if in the course of the year 1805 they 
brought their forces into action; the Emperor of Russia agreed, if necessary, 
to bring 180,000 men into (he field, on the same condition as to supplies as 
the original 115,000; and the contracting parties bound themselves to make 
common cause against any power which should unite with France in the 
contest which was approaching. Finally, a separate article of great impor- 
tance settled the ultimate objects of the coalition (2), and the intentions of 
the allies in regard to the states which they might rescue from the dominion 
of France, in a manner alike consistent with good faith, justice, and mode- 
ration (3). 



(1) Pari. Deb. vt. .^pp. p. 2 to 5. 

(2) Pari. Deb. vi. App. 5 to 10. .Separate articles. 

Thrj 4I«* (3) " The I'jujMTor and Kiitg bring 

clattn oil in*4itMsrd to ronii an energetic concert, 
rMli*c4 the tiiaiiriiig to Eu- 

I'lcnrh III ° lasting peace, found- 

thr riralce cd u|ioo the principles uf justice, 
of (brir Go- eijuit), and ibe law of nalimis, are 
Tcmnnit. awarvurtbcnccrssity of n mutual un- 

dcrslaiidiug a* this time of those principles which 
the) will O'ince as wxm oi the eveuUoflbe war 
may render it necessary. These principles are in no 
to fontro/ tho pmLUe npimon in f-'ranet, or in 
any other countries where the I'ombined armies may 
carry on their eperalions, with rr*prct n the form of 



fsorernmeni vhieA it ma/ bo prwtr to oJopt ; nor to 
apprf>priale to ibcmselvcs, till a peace should be 
conrlndetl, any of the compioals made by one or 
other of the belligerent parties ; and td taXc (.oMes. 
sion of tbr towns and territories which may be 
wrested from the common cin*my, in the name of the 
country or state to which they of right belong t and 
in all other cases in the uaiitu of all the metnbers of 
the league ; and finally, to asseinhle at the termina- 
tion of the war a general coiigrrsa, to discuss and 
ba the prus'isions ol the law of nations on a more 
dclennined basis than has been possible heretofore, 
and to ensure their obscrrauoe by a federative 
system calculated upon the liuiatlon of the difTcrcut 
states of Earuiic.*' — Pari. Dob. v t. /ipp. 7 • 
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r.';?;; Nolwilhstanding (he definite terms of (his treaty, considerable 
i ''■as incurred, in arranging the terms 



trialsob- ^ »t ** . • ' ^ *•! aiiciiif^llIU IIIC lemiS 

^ the Austrian c^pcration. Not that llie Cabinet of Vienna was 



Utnfd to the 
alllaocr. 



r ‘'V- .*1^, viauiiicv ui Vienna was 

backward in its disposition to forward the objects of the coalition 
but that the deplorable state of their finances rendered it impossible for them’ 
to bring any considerable forces into the field till they had received larco 
subsidies from Great Britain, and that it was highly inexpedient to commence 
hostilities till they had arrived, as the exposed situation of their territories 
rendered it cerlain.that they would be the first objects of attack. At Icnetli 
however, by the indefatigable efforts of Mr. Pitt, on the part of England and 
M. Novosiltzoff, on the part of Russia, these difficulties were overcome and 
II19 cordial co-operation of Austria to the alliance was obtained. The Austrian 
Minister at St.-Petersburg, Count Sladion, forcibly represented the dilani- 
tlated state of the Imperial finances, and insisted on a subsidy of L 3 OflO (MM) 
one-half to be immediately paid, in order to bring the troops into the field’ 

and llieothcrby monthly instalments after the campaign had commenced M)’ 

Thi?se terms were at length agreed to by the British ambassador, it being stt 
jinlated that the Emperor of Austria should forthwith embody a force of not 
less than o20,000 men, and that the advance to be made by Great Britain 

'"i>ec« rampagne, or preliminary payment’ 
should be made on this calculation (2j. On the same day a treaty was con- 
cluded between Russia and Austria ; and active negotiations ensued between 
t^he Aiilic Council and the Russian war Minister relative to the measures to 
be pursued in the prosecution of their joint hostilities (5j. 

was experienced in arranging the terms of 
an alliance, ofiensivc and defensive, with Sweden, which bad 
already by the treaty of 3d December, 1801, evinced a desire to range itself 
under the banners of England. By a convention, concluded at llelsiiigborg on 
I provided that England should pay monthly 

L. 18(K) for every 1000 men who co-operated in the common cause ; and as 
the garrison of Stralsuiid was taken at tOOOmcii, who were not included in 
the subsidy, this periodical payment amounted to L.7200. Bv a subsenuent 
signed at l^kcagsog, 3d October, 180.3, the number of Swedish troops to be 
employed in Pomerania was fixed at 12,000 men, for whom England was to 
pay at the rate of E.12, 10s. per annum for each man, besides five months’ 
subsidy in advance, as outfit for the campaign, and L..30,000 to put Stralsund 
in a respectable state of defence (A). Thus, by the effects of the incessant 
advances of Napoleon towards universal dominion, and the genius and in- 
llnence of Mr. Pitt, were the discordant elements of European strength again 
arrayed, notwithstanding the terror of former defeats, in a firm coalition 
against France, and a force assembled amply sufficient, as the event has 
proved, to liave accomplished the deliverance of Europe, if ignorance or infa- 
tua ion had not directed them when in the lield. Diplomacy had done its 
jwrt; war was now required to complete the undertaking. Mr. Pitt mi"ht 
Wallace, when he had assembled the .Scottish Peers°on 
as you may brought you to the ring; dance 

a great object, if possible, to engage Prussia 
in the alliance; and, for this purpose, M. Novosiltzoff was des- 
palched to Iterlin, and the successive annexations of Genoa, Parma, 
and Placentia to France gave him great advantages in the repre- 
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senlations which he made as to (he necessity of opposing a barrier to its fu- 
ture progress. Fearful of the strife which was approaching, and apprehen- 
sive of being cast down from the position which she occupied in the shock of 
such enormous powers, Prussia made the most energetic efforts to avert the 
collision, and for this purpose the Cabinet of Kerlin despatched M. Zostrow, 
aide-de-camp to the King, to St. -Petersburg. Under the mediation of Prussia, 
a negotiation between the Courts of Russia and France took place, which for 
three months averted the commencement of hostilities, but led to no other 
result. Neither party was sincere in the desire for an accommodation; and if 
either had, the pretensions of the opposite powers were too much at variance 
to render a pacification possible. France was resolutely determined to aban- 
don none of its acquisitions on the Continent, alleging as a reason that they 
were necessary to form a counterpoise to the vast increase of territory gained 
by Russia in the East, by Austria in Italy, and by England in India ; and 
the Emperor Alexander replied, with reason, that recent events had too 
clearly demonstrated that the acquisitions of France were out of all pro[>or- 
tion to those of the other powers, a fact, of w hich the necessity of a gene- 
ral coalition to form a barrier against its ambition afforded the clearest evi- 
dence (1). 

Notwithstanding all the efforts of England and Russia, however, 
nminiiit,. it W3S found impossible to overcome the leaning of Prussia towards 
of the French interest. The real secret of this partiality was not any 
uo, u«oo. j|,gpnsibility to the dangers to be apprehended to the independence 
of Germany from the power of France in the Cabinet of llerlin, or its able 
director, Baron llardenberg, but the effect of the glittering prize which her 
Ministers had long coveted in the electorate of Hanover. The Prussian 
Government could never divest itself of the idea that, by preserving a dubious 
neutrality, and reserving her interposition fur the decisive moment, she 
might without danger add that important acquisition to her dominions. In 
effect, Napok'on, well aware of this secret bias, withdrew, in the close of 
Inly, 12,000 men from the Hanoverian states; and the Prussian Ministers 
jaif ii. then dropped hints as to “the revival of the King’s wishes as to 
Hanover,” and at length openly broached the project of taking provisional 
possession of that electorate, “as the union of the Continental dominions of 
his Kritannic Majesty to Prussia is of such consequence to that monarchy, that 
9 it can never relinquish the prospect trf gaming such an acquisition, 
provided it can bo done without compromising the character of his Majesty.” 



(l) Bign. IT, 2S$. !269- Dnm. xii 92. 95. 
Manlfotit) of tinintii in dispute belwceii 

Pnitcr in France Olid Rui(si:i will be better un- 
thp MonI* derstood f.mii Ibe following extract 
tear. from llte Moniteur at iliii {m>i lod, lUaii 

tliv rcfcrvetl and foniial sivic cf diplomntic notes. 
*« \Miat hove Franc'c and Hus.sia to embrr^l each 
other ? I’crfcctly indept-ndeut of each otht-r. they 
an* iui]H>ti-nt to intlicl evil, but athpowcrful to 
commuoicQle benefits. If the Emperor of France 
taciriMwa great iuUucncv in Italy, the (ixar exrr* 
cises B still greater orer Turkey and Persia. If the 
Cabinet of Itusaia pretends to have a right to afGx 
liiuilfi to the power of France, without doubt it is 
equally d is|»oaed to allow the Emperor of the French 
to pn’scrilM the bounds which it it not to pe.vs. 
Russia has |>artitiuned Poland; it is but fair that 
France should hare Belgium and the left bank of 
the Hhiue. It has seised upon tho Criiivea, Uie Cau* 
emsus, and the nurlhcrn provinces of Persia; can it 
deny that the right of selKprescrration giTcs France 
a title to danaiM an cqnivaleiit in JkurojKs i Do yon 



wish a General Congress In Europe ? I^et every 
ower begin by restoring the conquests wbicb it 
as made dnriiig the last hfly years. I.ct them re- 
establish Poland, restore Venice to its Senale, Tri- 
nidad to .Spain, Ceylon to Holland, the (Crimea to 
the Porte, the CuicasoA n*id Georgia to Persia, the 
kingdom of My5ore lu the sons of Tippoo Saib, sad 
tUi* .Mahratta states lu ihcir lawful owners, and then 
the olher powers may have some title to insist that 
France shall retire within her ancient limita. H is 
the fashion lu speak of the anihition uf Franco. Had 
she ehoA«*»i to preserve her conquests, the half of 
Austria, the Venetian slates, the states of Holland 
and Switzerland, and the kingdom uf Naples, 
wonid have hern in her {HMsession. The limits of 
France are in reality the Adige and the Rhine, lias 
it passed either of these liuiils? Hud U fixed on the 
Salza’and the Drarr, it w«mld not have exceeded 
tho Itounds of ita conquests.** ll is not difGcuh to 
trace the band of Na{Hilt^n in these able remarks.— 
Moniteur, ||th July, l|0}, Mod Domss, xii. 96, 9T* 
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There was the real obstacle. Tlie King of Prussia, notwithstanding all the 
immediate advantages of the acquisition, was stung with the secret reproaches 
of conscience at the idea of tlius appropriating the possessions of a friendly 
power at the very moment when it was making such efforts, without the idea 
of selfish recompense, for the deliverance of Europe. Tlie struggles of con- 
science, however, became daily weaker. The King at length put the question 
to his Ministers, “Can I, without violating the rules of morality, without 
being held up in history as a prince destitute of faith, depart, for the acquisi- 
tion of Hanover, from the character which I have hitherto maintaiued?” 
The woman that deliberates is lost, it was easy to sec in what such contests 
&UF. It. between duty and interest would terminate. Before the middle 
of August, the Prussian Cabinet intimated to the Krcnch Minister at Berlin 
their willingness to conclude a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, 
with the French Government, on the footing of the annexation of Hanover to 
their dominions; and Uuroc was forthwith sent from Paris by Napuldon to 
srpi. I. conclude its terms, and arrived there on the 1st .September. Sub- 
sequent unforeseen events prevented the treaty being signed, and saved 
Prussia from this last act of cupidity and infatuation; but in the mean while 
the precious moments were lost. The French forces were enabled to pour in 
irresistible multitudes, through the Prussian dominions upon the devoted 
host at LTm; and the battle of Austerlilz overthrew the independence of 
Germany, and ex|>osed Prussia, unaided, to the mortal strokes of the French 
Emperor. By such combinations of scilishuess and folly was Napolton aided 
in his project of elevating France to supreme authority in Europe, and for 
such wretched objects was that sincere alliance of all its powers long 
abandoned; which would at any time liave opposed an effectual barrier to 
his progress ( 1 ) ! 

sapoi<.on Threatening as was the present state of the Continent, Napoleon 
lo fol diverted by it from his projected descent upon 

Great Britain. On the contrary, it only furnished an additional 

npcdituD reason for pushing the preparations for that great undertaking with 
additional vigour; being well aware that if England was destroyed, the 
Continental Coalition would soon fall to pieces, and that a blow struck on tbe 
banks of the Thames would more effectually attain this object than one cither 
Anc. 5. ltd. in the basin of the Danube or the shores of the Vistula. For this 
purpose, shortly after his return from Italy, he repaired to the camp at 
Boulogne, there to inspect in person the vast military force arrayed on the 
shores of the Channel, and to direct the distant movements of the fleets by 



(l) Bign. IT. 268. 27S< 

Ajkd Hf tT c« PrussUn Ministers having de* 

esplimiv to QModed a fraok statenent of the in* 
accept of tenlioos of Na|>oleoa iu the event of 
that aloctor* soch mm alliance, the following note 
was presented by tbe French Mioister 
to Baron Rardefiberg : — ** Tbe peace of the Conti* 
netit wiH be the froit of the alliauec between France 
ami Prussia. It will bo enough for this purpose for 
Pnusta lo tay, that she ;nakes coquudu oauhc with 
France in any wor which may hnve for its object to 
ehaiige the present state of Italy. Vt hat danger can 
Prussia fear, wheu the Emperor eog.iges to snp(>ort 
it with 80,000 men against tbe Busaians ; when it 
will have for auxiliaries Saxony Hesse, Bax'aria, 
Bo'drn, the Emperor engaging to obtain for tbe 
King the possession of Hauover, xvUito his allies 
will ouiy be called on to gxurantee the present state 
of Italy ? The Emperor offers Uauovor, absolntoly 



and without .*iny condition : and the King may judge 
from that whether or not be is disposed to be 
generous towards his (ierraaii allies.'* The Prussian 
Minister replied t *' It is with the most lively grati* 
tode that tM King has received tb« prop^tion 
made by the intervention of the Frencli Minister, 
lie experiences tl>e greatest salislactioo at the pro* 
posal made lo eichaage tkf eieciormte of /ionotur for 
a guaranto* of tht prettnt $tQte of Itulj, in order to 
ax'ert a war on the Continent, and lead towards 
peace with England. His Majchty fs desirous to see 
tbe iiMlependfoce of Switseriaod established, os 
well us injt of Uollond, and tbe part of Italy not 
allowed by Prussia to trance. Ifoo these subjects 
his Impertal Majesty will explain himselfina positive 
manner, the King wtU eater with pleasure into the 
deUils necessary for a do6nitive trrangcnieul."— 
See Biosos, iv. 271. 272. 
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which he liope<l lo ohlain,for a lime al least, the mastery of the seas, and the 
means of safely Uisemharking it within a few days’ march of l.ondoii (I ). 
Immrmc Thc ariiiy w hich Napoleon had now assembled for this great en- 
nir' terprisc was one of the most formidable, in ]toint of numerical 
»»»• of iiir jjeyond all question the most perfect in point of 

Clulinri for 07 t ». i i 

ib;>t military organization, which had ever been brought together since 
the days of theUonian legions. It amounted to 111,000 combatants, 182 pieces 
of cannon, and 11,031 horses, assembled in the camps at Sl.-Omer, Bruges, 
Montreuil, and Boulogne, besides 12,000 at the Texel and Hclvoetsluys, 
and 10,000 on board the combined fleet, and the like force al Brest, ready lo 
embark on the squadron of Admiral Ganthcaume; in all, 153,000 men, in the 
highestslatcofdisciplineand equipment. The storcsof ammunition, warlike 
implements, and provisions collected, were on an unparalleled scale of 
magnitude, and amply evinced the reality of the design which the Emperor 
had in view. Each cannon had two hundred rounds of ammunition; the 
cartridges were 11,000,000; the Hints, 1,200,000; the biscuits, 2,000,000 ; the 
saddles, 10,000; and 3,000 sheep were ready to accompany the army in its 
embarkation. Provisions for the immense multitude for three months had 
been collected ; the hospital arrangements were perfect ; and 2293 vessels, 
capable of transporting 100,000 men and 9000 horses, of which 1359 were 
armed with above 3000 pieces of cannon, independent of the artillery which 
accompanied thc army, awaited in the harbours of Boulogne, Etaplcs. 
Ambleteuse, Ostend, and Calais, the signal to pul lo .sea (2). 
iiLjnit- During its long encampment on the shores of the Channel, this 
great army had been organized in a different manner from any 
rquipiMni. tiiat had yet existed in modern Europe. It is a curious circum- 
stance, that the genius of Napoleon, aided by all the experience of the revo- 
lutionary wars, reverted al last lo a system extremely similar lo that of the 
Komau legions; and to the vigour and efficiency of this organization, which 
has never since been departed from, the subsetpienl extraordinary successes 
of the French armies may in some degree be ascribed. .\t thc commence- 
ment of the Uevolutiou, the divisions of the army, generally fifteen or eigh- 
teen thousand strong, were hurried, under thc first officer that could he 
found, into the field; but it was soon found that there were few generals 
capable of skilfully directing the movements of such considerable masses of 
troops; while, on the other hand, if the divisions were loo small, there was a 
want of that unity and decision of movement which was requisite to ensure 
success. Selecting a medium between these two extremes, Napoleon adopted 
a double division. Ilis army was divided, in the first instance, into corps 
composed of from twenty to thirty thousand men each, the direction of which 



(0 Bign. if. J77. 

(2) thim. xii. 33i 37> and Tables oppo«ilep. 304- 
Jom. iif 63* 68* 

The contpoeition of this Tist armament around 
Boalogne was as follows : It is one of the most 
earions monuments of the age of ^’apoIton,->~ 



Infantry 76.T98 

Cavalry* 11.640 

Cannoneers* 3.780 

'Waggoners* 3*780 

Non<ombataots, . . • . . 17*476 



ToUl* . . 113.474 

OnR'boaU 1.339 

Transport vessels, . , • • 954 



Which could carry, • • 161.215 meu 

and horses. ..... 9.059 

Guns mounted on armed vessels, 3.500 

Horses, 7.304 

iSiktls (spare), ‘ t 82.88T 

Cartridges* 18*000*000 

Hints . 1,268.400 

Biscuits (rations), . • • • 1*434.800 

Bottles brandy, 236*230 

Tools, 30,375 • 

5addle.<i 10,560 

Field'ptece*, 432 

Rounds of smmanition, . • 86*400 

Loads ofhay, ...*•• 70,370 

Do. oats 70,370 

.Sheep 4.924 • 



Douss, xii* Titbits, 1> 2, 3, frouUog p. 304* 
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was intrusted to a marshal of tlie empire. Eacli of these corps had, in propor- 
tion to its force, a suitable allotment of Held and heavy artillerv', its reserve, 
and two or three regiments of light cavalry; hut the heavy cavalry and me- 
dium horse, or dragoons, were united into one corps, and placed under the 
command of one general. The organization of the Imperial (iuard was pre- 
cisely the same, with this difference only — that it was considered as the re- 
serve of the whole army, and as such more immediately under the command 
of the Emperor himself. Each corps was formed into four or five divisions, 
varying from five to seven thousand men, each commanded by generals of 
division, who received their orders from the general of the corps. The troops 
in these divisions always remained under the same officers; the divisions 
themselves belonged to the same corps; no incorporation or transposition, 
excepting in cases of absolute necessity arising from extraordinary casualties 
ill war, disturbed the order established in the camps. In this way the generals 
came to know their officers, the officers their soldiers ; the capacity, disposi- 
tion, and qualities of each were understood. An esprit de corps was formed, 
not only among the members of the same regiment, but those of the same 
division and corps; and thegeneralof division took as much pride in the pre- 
cision with which the regiments under his orders performed their combined 
operations, or the marshal in the perfection of the arrangements of the corps 
under his direction, as the captain of dragoons did in the steadiness with 
which his men kept their line in a charge, or the sergeant in the cleanness 
of the appointments of the little subdivision intrusted to his care (1}. 

Satisfied with their lot in this great encampment, the soldiers were singu- 
larly tractable and obedient. Constantly occupied and amused by the spec- 
tacle of scu-lights, or frequent reviews and mock battles, they neither mur- 
mured at the exactions of a rigid discipline, nor experienced the usual 
monotony and languor of a pacific life in camps. The good effects of distri- 
buting the corps into divisions were here soon rendered conspicuous. The 
general commanding each division became not only personally acquainted 
with all his officers, but had an opportunity of correcting any thing defective 
in the discipline of the men ; and the soldiers, from constant exercises and 
the habit of acting together in large masses, acquired a degree of precision in 
the performance of manoeuvres on a great scale which never before had been 
equalled in the French armies, and embraced every thing that was really 
useful or suitable to the French character in the discipline of the Great 
Frederick (2). 

No man knew better than Napoldon, from his own experience, as well as 
the calamities which an olistinate adherence to the opposite system had in- 



(l) Dum. xit. 401» 4ll> Join. ii. 58< 

N«tar<- of Tbrcamm io which the soldior* were 
the ratnp« loUgei], daring their Inog sojourn on 
in which the the shores of the Cbdiiiiei, were dis> 
ROldierswcrctiiigui&hed by the same admirable 
lodged. system of organisation. Tl»cy Mcro 
laid out, according to the usual fonOi in squares 
inlerscclrd by streets, and composed of borrack.^ 
constructed on an uniform plau, ai'cording to tho 
uulrcialt fumisUrd by the cotintry in which they 
were situatiYl. At Osicnd they were fonped of light 
wood nnd straw; at Boulogne and Vimireux, of 
sharp stakes cut in the forest of (auenis, su|>()urtcd 
by mason work. These held barracks were extremely 
healthy i the b^ls of the soldiers, raised two feet' 
above the ground, were composed of straw, on 
which their camp blankets were bid; the utmost 
care was taken to pri'srnre cIccinlineM in ever}' part 
of the establishment, Conatnnt cinplorraciTt wtfs the 



true secret both of their good health and dorile 
habits; neither officers nor soldiers were ever 
allowed to remain any time idle; when uot em- 
ployed in military evolutions, they were cnntb 
imalty engaged either in raising or strengthening 
the field-woi^s on tho differeut points of the coast, 
or levelling down eiiitnencea, draining marshes, or 
filling up hollows, lo form agreeable esplanades in 
front of tbeir habitations, and vfhere their exercises 
were pcHVmued. The different corps and divisions 
vied with each other in these works of utility or 
recreation i they even went so far as to engage in 
undertakings of pure ornament; gardens were 
created, flowers were cultivated, and, in the midst 
of an immense military population, the aspect of 
Nature was sensibly improved.*^oe Dcuss, xii, 
25 , 26 . 

(2; Dum, xU. 29, 82. 
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“P®” opponents, that the general-in-chief especially, if 
vmtr4 lo far removed from the theatre of operations, cannot with advantage 
prescribe the details of subordinate movements. In his campaigns, 
cT^rTir'.r consequently, each marshal received general instructions as to the 
lu.uiou. line of operations which he was to adopt, and the end to which his 
efforts were to be directed ; but be was left entirely master of the means by 
whidi these objects were to be attained; and although Napoleon was fre- 
quently extremely minute in his directions to his lieutenants, yet he alw'ays 
left them a general discretion to adopt them or not, according to circum- 
stances; and a commander in his estimation would have committed a serious 
fault K he had followed the letter of bis instructions when a change of cir- 
cumstances called for a deviation from them. The same system of confidence 
was established between the marshal and his generals of division, to all of 
whom a certain discretionary power in the execution of orders was intrusted; 
a confidence for the most part well deserved by the ability and experience of 
those officers. In one respect only the changes ofNapoltion at this period 
were of doubtful utility, and that was in virtually suppressing the dtat ma- 
jeur, or general staff, by enacting that the rank of colonels in it should bo 
abolished ; an ordinance which, by closing the avenue of promotion, at once 
banished all young men of ability from that department, and converted what 
had formerly been the chief school of military talent into a higher species of 
public couriers (f ). 

though Napoldon left to each oflicer, in his owm sphere, those 
»kiri. ibr, discretionary powers which he knew lo be indispensable, it is not 
t*d. (0 be supposed that he was negligent of the manner in which their 
several duties were discharged, or that a vigilant superintendence was not 
kept up, under his direction, of all departments in the array. On the contrary, 
he exercised an incessant and most active survey of every officer intrusted 
with any service of importance in the vast army subject lo his orders : no- 
thing escaped his vigilance; continual reports addressed to headquarters in- 
formed him how every branch of his service was conducted ; and if any thing 
was defective, an immediate reprimand from Bcrlhier instantly informed 
the person in fault that the attention of the Emperor had been attracted to 
his delinquencc. Continual and minute instructions, addressed to the ge- 
nerals, commissaries, and functionaries of every description connected with 
the army, gave to all the benefit of his luminous views and vast experience. 
■\Vilh the extension of his forces, and the multiplication of their wants, his 
powers appeared to expand in an almost miraculous proportion; and the 
active superintendence of all, which seemed the utmost limit of human exer- 
tion when only fifty thousand men required lo be surveyed, was not sen- 
sibly diminished when five hundred thousand were assembled. Above all, 
the attention of the Emperor was habitually turned lo the means of provid- 
ing for the subsistence of his troops; a branch of service which, from the 
prodigious extension of his forces, and the rapidity with which he moved 
them into countries where no magazines had been formed, required, in an 
extraordinary degree, all the cITorls of his talent and reflection. To such a 
length was this superintendence of the Emperor carried, that it was a com- 
mon saying in the army, that every ollicer who had any thing ofimportance 
lo perform imagined that the Imperial attention was exclusively directed lo 
himself : while, in fact, it was divided among several hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, who stood in a similar predicament. By this unexampled vigi- 

(I) Jorii.li.ss, 60. Dam. XU.40S. 411, ' ^ 
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lance, seconded by the great abilities of the ollirers and generals under his 
command, the army destined for the invasion of England acquired a degree 
of perfection, in point of discipline, organization, and military habits, un- 
precedented since the days of the Roman legions (1). 

organization of the llotilla was as extraordinary and perfect 
souiia. as that of the land forces. It was divided into as many subdivisions 
as there were sections in the army ; and all the stores, baggage, and artillery 
were already on board; so (hat nothing was awanting but the embarkation 
of the men. The French genius, able beyond that of any other people in 
Europe in the organization of large bodies, shone forth here in full lustre. 

Such was the perfection to which the arrangements had been carried, that 
not only every division of the army, but every regiment and company had 
a section of the flotilla allotted to it ; and the point and vessel of embarkation 
was assigned to every man, horse, gun, and carriage in that prodigious array. 

Every man in the army, down to the lowest drummer, knew where he was 
to embark, on board what vessel, and where he was to station himself while 
on board ; and, from constant practice, they had arrived at such precision 
in that most difficult branch of their duty, that it was found by experiment 
that a corps of twenty-five thousand men, drawn up opposite the vessels 
allotted to them, could be completely embarked in the short space of ten w 
minutes (2). 

Hit »pcrrt The object of Napoleon, in this immense accumulation of gun- . 
uT. boats and armed vessels, was not to force his way across the Chan- 
nel by means of this novel species of naval force, but merely to 
provide transports for the conveyance of the troops, and withdraw the atten- 
tion of the enemy, by their seeming adaptation for warlike operations, from 
the quarter from whence the force really intended to cover the descent was 
to be obtained. The problem to be solved was to transport one hundred and 
fifty thousand men in safety to the shores of Kent, and no man know better 
than Napol(<on that to engage in such an enterprise while the English were 
masters of the sea was a vain attempt. From the beginning, therefore, he 
resolved not to hazard the embarkation till, by a concentration of all his 
naval forces in the Channel, while the English fleets were decoyed to distant 
parts of the w orld, he had acquired, for the time at least, a decided command 
of the passage. The great object, liowever, was to disguise these ultimate 
designs, and prevent the English Government from adopting the means by 
which they might have been frustrated; and for this end it was that the 
Boulogne flotilla was armed, and the prodigious expense incurred of con- 
structing fifteen hundred warlike vessels, bearing several thousand jiieces of 
cannon. Not one of these guns was meant to be fired ; they were intended 
only as a veil ; the real covering force w as a.ssemblcd at Martinique, and was 
to return suddenly to Europe, while the British squadrons were despatched 



(I) Ouiu. xii. 411,413. 

V«*l exirat Ample rxidrnce of Ibetrutb oftliese 
of hUrorm* ckUik in (br corfr^pon- 

{xitMirucc clrnrc of ibr KibiHTor, klill prc»erTM 
wUh liU iu the archWes of Parit, or iu ibe 
offirrii. ckuiody ofbis grneraU, ttiid wliith, if 
puhlUbcd entire, wunld auiooirt lo many baodred 
volmneR. From tbe ▼aloablr CragmenU of it |mb* 
lisbeU id ibe appeudinea to Ceucrai Mattbieu I u* 
mnR, and tbe work» of General Gourgaud and Barnii 
Fain on iheeamiMigoa of i 8 i 2 , l»i3.and 1»14, aa 
Kell a> tbe letters of Nd|>oleou conlainvd !u Najiirr’a 
Account of tbe Peninsular wai, some idea raaj be 
foriiied of ib** prodigious mental actirit}* of a man 



ubo, amidst all tbe cares of empire, and all tbe 
distraction of almost inceuaut Karfarr, ntntrired, 
during the twenty >cara ibal be lieki ibe reins ol 
|K>wer. to write or ablate probably more than the 
united works of l.ope de Vega, VolUiirc, and Sir 
Walter ScoU. Hi$ (ccret and confidential correspou- 
denre with tbe Directory, pnblihbed at Paris in 
1819, from 1796 to 1798 only, a work of great in- 
terest and rarity, amounts to seren large closely 
printed volumcA; oml bis letters to bis generals 
during that time uiiiil bare been at IcoaC twice fts 
yoluiuiucus. 

(3) ^ry*» Mem, li. '356. 360> f>um. nil. 9$. 97. 
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to distant points to succour their menaced colonial possessions. The strata- 
gem, thus ably conceived, was completely successful; not one person in the 
British dominions, except the sagacious Admiral Collingwood, penetrated 
the real design; the French fleets returned in safety from the West Indies to 
the European latitudes, leaving Nelson three weeks sail in the rear; and 
when the Emperor ys at Boulogne, in August, 180S, at the head of one 
and thirty thousand men, sixty ships of the line were assembled in 
the Bay of Biscay where the united British squadrons did not amount to 
much more than half that force [1). 

prosecution of (his profound design, it was of importance 
!» accumulate as much as possible of the flotilla at Boulogne- and 
‘ this object many actions took place between 

the English cruisers and the vessels advancing round the coast, which an- 
swered the double purpose of habituating the sailors to naval warfare, and 
perpetuating the illusion that it was by means of the armed force of the flo- 
tilla that the descent was to be effected. Numerous actions in consequence 
took place with the English cruisers, whose vigour and boldness knew no 
bounds in their warfare against this ignoble species of opponents when 
coasting along under cover of the numerous batteries with which the coast 
was guarded ; but notwithstanding all their efforts, the success achieved, 
from the impossibility of getting sufficiently near the enemy, was more than 
counter-balanced by the severe loss of life sustained in those perilous services. 

1 tie most important of these was a series of actions from the 17th to the 19th 
Illy, when the Dutch flotilla, under the command of Admiral Verhiiel 
accomplished the passage from Dunkirk to Ambleteuse, near Boulogne! 
They were annoyed almost the whole way by the English vessels, under the 
Sidney Smith, and Captain Owen in the Immortality frigate; 
™ reserved for the rounding of Cape Gris Nez. 

The British ships approached within musket-shot, and poured in their 
broadsides with great elfect upon the French vessels as they were weathering 
that dangerous point ; but such was the vigour of the lire kept up by (he bat- 
teries arranged on the cliffs by Marshal Davoust that they were unable to 
prevent the flotilla from reaching the place of their destination with very 
little loss. The rapid and incessant cannonade both by the batteries on shore 



(i) Jom. ii. 70. Kapolcou in Month, ii. 20, 21 
La»Co»i», ii. 277, 280. 

Aatopuph following precious note, wrillen 

note which hyNapolron at the lime of his leaving 
hf bat him- the camp at Boulogne, in September, 

ff If f the particulars of 

the ftubject. iiijg project : — 

•• What was my design in the creation of the Bo- 
tilla at Boulogne? 

1 wished to assemble forty or fifty ships of the 
line in the harbour of Martiniqne, by operations 
combined in the harbours of Toulon, Owlu, Fcrrol, 
and Brest; to bring them suddenly hack to Bou- 
logne; to find myself In this way, during fifteen 
days, the master of the sea; lo have 150,000 men 
encamped on the coast, three or four Uiousand ves- 
sels in the ilotilla, anil to set sail the moment that 
the signal was given of the arrival of the combined 
Heel. That project has failed If Admiral Ville- 
neure, instead of entering into the harbour of Fer- 
rol, had cunlented himwlf with juining the .S(».irii<h 
^uadeon. aisd instantly made sail for Brest and 
joined Aainiral Ganlheaume, my army would have 
embarked, and it was ail over with Kogtand. 

** To succeed in this object, it was necessary to 
assemble 150,000 men at Boulogne; to have there 



four thoosand transports, and Immense metirUl, to 
embark all that, and nevertheless to prevent the 
enemy from divining my object. It ap|>eortd scarce- 
ly practicable lo do so. If I have succeeded, it 
was by doing the converse of what might have been 
espect«*d. If fifty ships of the Hoc were to assemlile 
lo cover the descent upon England, nothing but 
tpnsport vessels were ^qutreil In the harlwurs of 
the Channel, and all that ossemhlage of gun-boats, 
floating batteries, and armed vessels was totallv 
u.<e}ess. H.ad I assembled together three or four 
thousand unarmed transports, no doubt the encmv 
would have pcireived that I awaited the arrival of 
my fleets to attempt the passage ; but by eoostmet- 
tng praams and gun-boats, 1 appeared to he op- 
posing cannons to cannons ; and the enemy was In 
this manner deceived. They conceived that I in- 
tended lo attem]>t the irmjH by main force, by 
means of ray flotilla. They neverpeiietmted my real 
design; and when, from the failure of the move- 
inenlsof my squadrons, iiiy project was revealed, 
the Qlmast consternation pervaded the Councils of 
I^ndon, and all mm of sense in England confessed 
that England had never been so near its ruin,*’— 
See fAe ^ginal in Drust, xii. 3l5, 3l6, ond in ^ 
pmtpn in Moamoioi*, iii, .ipp, 384. 
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and the English cruisers, and llie vivid interest excited among an immense 
\ crowd of spectators from the nciglihouriiiK camps by the passage of the flo- 
tilla through such a perilous delile, formed together a brilliant spectacle, 
which awakened the most animating feelings among the military and naval 
forces of France (f). 

All*. iM. While the Emperor, on the heights of Uoulogne, was actively en- 
gaged in reviewing the diflerent corps of his army, and inspecting the im- 
mense preparations for the expedition, the diflerent squadrons of his empire 
were rapidly bringing on the great crisis between the naval forces of the two 
Early in the year, Napoldon took advantage of the open 
IS., romhinr.! hostilities whicli had now ensued between England and Spain to 
an«i sp*io concUide at Pans a secret convention for the combined operation 
(lie rptrr- of the squadrons of both countries; and the important part there 
allotted to the fleets of Spain leaves no room for doubt that their 
co-operation had been foreseen and arranged with Napoleon long before the 
capture of the treasure frigates, and that that unhappy event only precii)i- 
tated a junction of the Spanish forces already calculated on by Napoleon for 
the execution of his great design. By this convention , it was stipulated that 
the Emperor should provide at the Texel an army of 50,000 men, and the 
trans|)orts and vessels of war nece.ssary for their conveyance ; at Ostend, 
Dunkirk, Calais, Boulogne, and Havre, 120,000 men, with the necessary 
vessels of war and transports ; at Brest, 21 ships of the line, with the frigates 
and smaller vessels ca[>ablc of embarking 30,000 men ; at Uochefort,Cshipsof 
the line and -t frigates, with fOOO men ; at Toulon, 11 ships of the line, and 
8 frigates, having 9000 land troops on board: and Spain, in return, bound 
herself to have 50 ships of the line and .5000 men ready, and provisioned for 
six months, in the harbours of Ferrol, Cadiz, and Carthagena, — in all 58 
French ships of the line and 30 Spanish, and 170,000 men, all to be employed 
in the invasion of England. But their destination was as yet kept secret, it 
being provided “ that these armaments shall be maintained and destined to 
operations on which his Majesty reserves the explanation for a month, or to 
the general charged with full powers to that eflect.” When it is recollected 
that the fleets of Spain composed nearly a half pf the naval forces thus as- 
sembled by Napoldon for the great object of his life, and that without this 
addition his own would have been totally inadequate to the undertaking, no 
doubt whatever can remain that their co-operation had for years before been 
calculated on by bis far-seeing policy ; and this must increase the regret of 
every Englishman, that, by the unhappy neglect to declare war before hosti- 
lities were commenced. Great Britain was put formally in the wrong, when 
in substance sbe was so obviously in the right (2), 

English Government, after the breaking out of the Spanish 
Gwrn'.'**' nieasiircs for the new enemy which had 

mi-ni. arisen. Sir John Orde, with live ships of the line, commenced the 
blockade of Cadiz; Carthagena also was watched; and a siiflicient fleet was 
stationed ofl Ferrol. But still these squadrons, barely equal to the enemy’s 
force in the harbours before which they were respectively stationed, were to- 
tally unequal to prevent its junction with any superior hostile squadron which 
might approach ; and thus, if one squadron got to sea, it might with ease raise 
the blockade of all the harlMuirs, and as.scmblc the combined fleets for the 
projected operations in the Channel. This was what, in eflect, soon hap- 
pened (3). 

( 4 ) Dnm. lil. 42, 48. Jainw, iii, 4 J 4 , 440 . . (3) Ann, Rce. tSOJ; SI9, 2!H. 

(2) Uum. xi. 97. 9«. . s / 
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ThrTMtoi. Napol<5on, anxious for the execution of his designs, sent orders for 
the Rochefort and Toulon equadrons to put to sea. On IhedlthJa- 
droiupmio nuary the former of these fleets, under the command of Admiral 
in'ii. Missiessy, set sail, and made straight for the West Indies, without 
meeting with any English vessels. The Toulon squadron put to sea about the 
same time, but having met with rough weather, it returned to Toulon con- 
siderably shattered in four days after its departure (1). The Rochefort fleet 
was more fortunate; it arrived at Martinique on the 5th February, and after 
having landed the troops and ammunition destined for that island, made sail 
for the British island of Dominica, where the Admiral landed 4000 men, un- 
der cover of a tremendous fire from the linc-of-battle ships. General Prevost, 
F«b. > 1 . the govenior, who had only 500 regular troops in the island, im- 
mediately made the best dispositions which the limited force at his 
command would admit to resist the enemy, lie retired deliberately, disput- 
ing every inch of ground, to the fort of Prince Rupert, in the centre of the 
island; and the French commander, having no leisure fora regular siege, 
re-embarked and made sail for Guadaloupe, after destroying the iittle town 
of Roseau. He next proceeded to St.-Kitt’s and Nevis, in both of which islands 
he levied contributions and burned some valuable merchantmen ; after which 
he embarked, without attempting to make any impression on the military 
defences. The arrival of Admiral Cochrane with six sail of the line having 
rendered any farther stay in the West Indies dangerous. Admiral Missiessy 
returned to Europe, after throwing a thousand men into Santa Domingo, 
and compelling the blacks to raise the siege of that place, and regained Ro- 
chefort in safety in the beginning of April, to await another combination of 
the French and .Spanish squadrons (2). 

Aurm ib^ The successful issue of this expedition excited the greatest alarm 
Gm'i Si", in Great Britain, from the evidence which it afforded of the facility 
with which, notwithstanding the utmost vigilance of the blockading 
squadrons, the enemy's fleets might leave and regain their harbours, and carry 
terror into her most distant colonial possessions. But it was far from answer- 
ing the views of Napoli^on, who had prescribed to Missiessy a much more ex- 
tensive set of operations, viz : to throw succours into Martinique and Gua- 
daloupe, take possession of Ste.-Lucie and Dominica, regain Surinam and the 
other Dutch colonies, put the few remaining strongholds of St.-Doiuingo in 
a respectable state of defence, and make himself master of St.-llelena. The 
instructions for this expedition are dated by the Emperor from Strasburg, 
September SB, 1804, shortly before his corouation. Strange combination in 
his destiny, to have contemplated the capture of the rock ofSl.-llelcnaon the 
eve of his coronation, as he had tlic reduction of the island of Elba at the 
period of his being created First Consul for Life (3)! 
bin*4“o«i More important results followed the next sortie of the enemy, 
which took place on the 30th March, from Toulon. On that day 
H.rrb. 3o. Admiral Vilicneuvc put to sea with eleven ships of the line and 
eight frigates, while Nelson, who purposely remained at a distance to entice 
the enemy from the protecUon of their batteries, was at anchor in the gulf of 
Palma, and made straight for Carthageua, w ith the intention of joining the 
Spanish squadron of six sail of the line in that harbour; but finding them not 



(l) ** Thw ('Ciitlemeo," uid Nel&on, wbeu he 
heara of tUi* unexpected return, after having gone 
to Malta in search of the enemy, '* are not ac- 
customed to a Golf of Lyon gale/ We have buf> 
feted them for twenty-one monllit, and not carfieil 



^way a s}»ar.'*.«*$oaTBKi:*a Lif 0 oj Nelson, ii. 2M> 

(2) Ai.ii.ncg. 1805, 2ID, 221. Jnni. ii. 71. Hum. 
xi. no. Il3, 123. 

(3) Omn, xiii, 203. J»w*. 
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ready for sea, the French fleet passed the straits of Gibraltar, raised the 
blockade of Cadiz, from whence Sir John Orde retired to unite with the 
Channel fleet ofl'llresl, and formed a junction with the Spanish squadron in 
that harbour, and one French ship of the line which was lying there. In- 
creased by this important accession to the amount of eighteen ships of the line 
and ten frigates, the combined fleet, having on board ten thousand veteran 
April ID. troops, set sail on the following day for the West Indies. About the 
same time the Brest squadron, under Admiral Gantheaume, consisting of 
twenty-one ships of the line, put to sea, and remained three days off the isle 
of Ushant before they retired to their harbour, on the approach of Admiral 
Cornwallis with the Channel fleet, which only amounted to eighteen (1). 

April 4- Meanw hile Nelson was in the most cruel state of anxiety. He was 

rf"5r'i»'r.'' bearing up from the gulf of Palma for his old position off Toulon, 
when on the f th April he met tlie Phoebe brig with the long wished for intel- 
ligence that Villeneuve had again put to sea, and when last seen was steering 
for the coast of Africa. Upon this he immediately set sail for Palermo, under 
the impression that they had gone to Egypt; but feeling assured by the Hth, 
from the information brought by his cruisers, that they had not taken that 
direction, he instantly turned and beat up, with the utmost dilliculty, against 
strong westerly winds, to Gibraltar; devoured all the while by the utmost 
anxiety lest b^ore he could reach them the enemy might menace Ireland or 
Jamaica. In spite of every exertion he could not reach the Straits till the 
oOlh April, and even then the wind was so adverse that he could not pass 
them, and was compelled to anchor in Mazari bay, on the Barbary coast, for 
five days (2). 

Hf >1 irndh At length, on the ."ith May, he received certain information that 
ll'c combined fleet had made for the West Indies, and amounted to 

indi™. eighteen sail of the line and ten frigates. Nelson had only ten sail 
of the line and three frigates; his ships had been at sea for nearly two years; 
the crews were worn out with fatigue and watching; and anxiety had so 
preyed upon his naturally ardent mind, that his health had seriously sufl'ered, 
and his physician had declared an immediate return to England as indispen- 
sable to its recovery. In these circumstances this heroic oOicer did not an 
instant hesitate v. hat course to adopt, but immediately made signal to hoist 
every rag of canvass for the West Indies. “ Do you,” said he to his captains, 
“ take a Frenchman a piece, and leave all the b|>aniards to me. When 1 haul 
down my colours I expect you to do the same, but not till then (3).” 

The combined licet bad above thirty days the start of Nelson; but he cal- 
culated, by his superior activity and seamanship, upon gaining ten days upon 
them during the passage of the Atlantic. In fact Villeneuve reached Marti- 



SoatK. Nelson, it, 217.318. Dum. xi. 124,128. 

(2) Simlh. ii. 2l8, 2l7. Ann. Reg. 1805. 225. 

Uu this occasion NeU<m wrote to Sir Alexander 

Bail, at Malta.— ** My good fortune, n}' dear Dali, 
seems flown away, i cannot get a fair wind, nor 
even a sidiNwind Dead fouH Hot my mind is fully 
made up what In do when wc leave the Straits, 
supposing there is no certain a<-oount of the enemy’s 
destination. 1 believe ibis ill luck will go far to kill 
niCj but ns these are titues for cxertioL, I most nut 
be last down, whatever 1 may feel.*'— SotrHXT, 
ii*217. 

(3) South, ii 21 d, 220. 

Simultn. The uiicrrtiinly as to thedrstfnetioa 
neout anx* Nel«m*X squadron filletl Napoleon, 
M^eoD s**to mind, not less than that of bis 

fUtson’s 8^* oppooeut, was inxioosly mteiii 
ilrninatiou. on the result of the great events now 



in progress, with the utmost disquictode. On the 
9ih June, 1805. immediatelr before leaving Milan, 
lie wrote to (he Minister of 51ariue i \>e cannot 
discover what has become of Nelson \ >t is pussiblo 
that the English have sent him to Jamaica : but 1 
am of opinion that he is still in the fiuropeaii seas. 
It is mure than probable that be liuS relumed to 
England to rcvictual, anti place his crews tii new 
vessels, fur kls fleet stands greatly in need Of re* 
pairs, aud his sqnadrou must be in very bad condi* 
lion.” Even Napoleon’s daring inmd could not 
aiit'ciiKite Nelaou'.v heroic jtaasage of the Atlantic 
in these circumstances, in pursuit of a fleet nearly 
double his own.— Duvas, xi. |69. 
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iiique on the d-itii May, while Nelson arrived at Barbadoes on the ith June ; 
hut in the interim the allied s({uadrons had done nothing excepting the cap- 
ture of the Diamond Ilock, near Martinique, by a few ships detached for that 
purpose, which was reduced, after a most gallant resistance by the small 
British force by which it was occupied. Overjoyed at the discovery that the 
enemy were in tliose seas, and that all the great British settlements were still 
Nelson, without allowing his sailors any rest, instantly made 
nn-m, ihrrf. Sail for Trinidad, thinking that the French fleet had gone to attempt 
the reduction of that colony ; and so far was he misled by false intelligence, 
that he cleared his fleet for action on the evening of the 7th June, 
hoping to render the mouths of the Orinoco on the following day as famous 
in history as tho.se of the Nile : but when morning broke not a vessel was to 
be seen, and it was evident that the British fleet had, by erroneous informa- 
tion, accidentally or designedly thrown in their way, been sent in an entirely 
wrong direction. Had it not been for this circumstance, and had Nelson acted 
upon his own judgment alone, he would have arrived at Port Uoyal just as 
the French were leaving it, and the battle w'ould have been fought on the 
same spot where Rodney defeated De Grasse livc-and-twenty years before ; but 
as it was, the opportunity was lost, and the greatest triumph of the British 
navy was reserved for the European seas (1 ). 
oJmbinVd truth, the combined fleet liad sailed from Martinique on the 
iifrt i).drc- 28th May, and instantly made sail for the north : having been joined 
EtiTopr!” while there by Admiral Magon with two additional ships of the line, 
which raised their force to twenty line of battle ships. This rein- 
forcement also brought the last instructions of NapoMon, dated Pavia, 8th 
May, 18015, which were, to raise the blockade of Ferrol, and join the live 
F'rcnch ships of the line and ten Spanish which awaited them in that har- 
bour ; make sail from that to Rochefort, join the five ships of the line under 
Missicssy at that place ; and with the whole united squadrons, amounting to 
forty ships of the line, steer to Brest, where Ganthcaume awaited them with 
twenty-one. With this great fleet, which would greatly overmatch any force 
the British Government could muster in the Channel, was Yilicneuve to pro- 
ceed to Boulogne, and cover the passage of the flotilla. His instructions were 
to shun a battle unless it was unavoidable, and if so, to bring it on as near 
os possible to Brest, in order that (he fleet of Admiral Ganthcaume might take 
a part in it. “ The grand object of the whole operation,” said Napoleon, “ is 
to procure for us a superiority for a few days before Boulogne — masters of 
the Channel for a few days, 150,000 men will embark in the 2000 vessels 
which are there assembled, and the expedition is concluded.” Every contin- 
gency was provided for : the chance of the fleets going round about was fore- 
seen ; and stores of provisions were provi<led both at Cherbourg and the 
Tcxcl, in the event of the general rendezvous taking place in cither of these 
harbours (2). 

6'therto every thing had not only fully answered, but even ex- 
ci s.po- cecded Napoleon’s expectations. The design he had so long had in 
•igo.* ' contemplation had never been penetrated by the British Govern- 
ment : on the contrary. Nelson was in the West Indies; he had been decoyed 
to the months of the Orinoco when the French Admiral was returning to 
Europe with twenty sail of the line, eighteen days in advance of his indefati- 
gable opponent, while the English squadrons which blockaded Ferrol and 

(l) Sontb. ii. 222» 223- Dnm. xH. J, G. (2) See tbe orders in Dam. xi. 247, 2G4> Pieces 

JuftU 
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Rochefort were totally inadequate to prevent the junction of the combined 
fleet with the vessels of war in those harbours. Villeneiive had sailed on the 
M«yM. 28ih May from Martinique; and on the 15lh June, Nelson, on ar- 

Jmi. u. riving at Antigua for the first time, received such intelligence as 

left no doubt that the combined fleet had returned to Europe. l)is- 
lnd‘'”ir™ daining to believe what the gratitude of the delivered colonists led 

them to allege, that the enemy had fled at the mere terror of his 
name before a licet not half their amount, he immediately sus- 
Janc i3. pccted soioc ullcrior combination, but without bejng able to pene- 
trate what it was; and instantly despatched several fast-saiHng vessels to 
Lisbon and Portsmouth in order to warn the Rritish Government of the pro- 
bable return of the whole fleets of the enemy to Europe. To this sagacious 
step, as will immediately appear, the safely of the Rritish empire is mainly 
to be ascribed. Nelson himself, without allowing his sailors a moment’s rest, 
Jiitif IS. set sail the very same day for Euro|)C,andon the I8th July reached 
Gibraltar; having, from the time he left Tetuan bay,- twice crossed the 
Atlantic, and visited every one of the Leeward Islands, with a fleet whicli 
had been two years at sea, in seventy-eight days (1); an instance of vigour 
and rapidity of naval movement unparalleled in the annals of the world (i). 
of "’®s despondency in the British islands at the intelli- 

gence of a fleet of such strength having proceeded to the West In- 
dies, where it was well known no English force at all capable of 
■ resisting it was to be found ; and the Admiralty, in the midst of the 
general alarm, took the most energetic measures to avert the danger, by 
instantly ordering every man and ship that could be got in readiness to sea, 
and despatched Admiral Collingwood with a squadron of live ships of the line 
to cruise olT Gibraltar, and act as circumstances might require. That saga- 
cious oflicer, alone of all the British chiefs, penetrated the real design of 
Napoleon; and on the 21st July, while yet the combined fleet had not been 
heard of on its return from the West Indies, wrote to Nelson that he was con- 
vinced they would raise the blockade of Fcrrol, Rochefort, and Brest, and 
with the united force make for the British islands. His penetration was so 
remarkable, that his letter might almost pass for a transcript of the secret 
instructions of Napoleon, at that lime in the possession of \ illeneuve (5^. 
ZcTZ-t Meanwhile, Villeneuve returned to Europe as rapidly as adverse 
iiliouirip. winds would permit, and on theSod June he had reached the lati- 
Li!,, tude of the Azores. Napoldon, who by this time bad relumed to 
St.-Cloud from Italy, despatched orders to the fleet at Rochefort 
to put to sea and join Admiral Ganlheaume olT the Lizard Point ; or, if he had 
not made his escape from Brest, to make for Ferrol and join the combined 



1) Krolu April 30tli, to July i8il)« 

2) Aon. 1805, 2128, 229, Soatli. U. 221. 
225, Duui. xti 6, 7. 

On tiie day following, Neliou landed at Gibraltar, 
boing tbc firat time be had quitted the Victory for 
two yean. 

(3) South, ii. 224, 225. ColllogwiKid, i. 1 i5. 
Ettraordi- word* are— “ July 21. I805-— 

nary pa ne- " c opproacbtHl, my dear lord, with 
traiioii of caution, uot knowing whetber wc 
Collingwood to expect you or the Freucbinea 
as tothrene. | liave always b.id an idea that 
myadcalgn. object which 

they have in eiew, and still believe that to be Uicir 
uUimatr drslinalion. They will now liberate the 
Ferrol anuadruD from Calder, make the round of the 
hay, aauUkiagtbe Auchefu/t people wilU them, 



pear 00 r&haiil perhaps with tliirty-fuur sail, there 
to bo joined with twenty more. TUs appears a pro* 
bable plan ; fur unten it be to bring tbclr jpowcrfol 
fleets Olid armies to some great point ol service, 
home rash attempt at conquest, they have only hern 
subjecting them to cUarxc of toss, which I do not 
believe Bonaportc would. do without the hope of au 
adequate reward. The French Govminient ocrer 
aiin> ut little thinp, while great ohjecls are in view. 

I have considemi tlie invasion of iretatid as the real 
mark mid butt of all their operations. Their flight 
to the W est indies was to take o0 the naval force, 
which proved the great iinpedlmrnt to their under* 
taking.”*— CoM.i*owooi>*s .f/emairj, i. |4S> 146.— 
The history of KuroiHi does not coiitalu a more 
strikiug iustaace of political and warlike pvnvtra* 
tion. • . . 
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fleet there. He literally counted the days and hours till some intelligence 
should arrive of the great armament approaching from the West Indies; the 
signal for the completion of ail his vast and profound combinations. Rut 
meanwhile, one of the brigs despatched by Nelson from Antigua on the 15th 
June had outstripped the combined fleet, and by the rapidity of its passage 
fixed the destinies of the world. The Curieux brig, sent on this important 
J«'j 9- errand, arrived at Ix>ndon on the 9th July having made the pas- 
sages from Antigua in twenty-five days; and instantly the Admiralty despat- 
ched orders to Admiral Stirling, who commanded the squadrons before 
Rochefort, to raise the blockade of that harbour, join Sir Robert Calder off 
Ferrol, and cruise with the united force olf Cape Finisterre, with a view to 
intercept the allied squadrons on their homeward passage towards Brest. 
July It. These orders reached Admiral Stirling on the 15th July. On the 
15lh he effected his junction with the fleet before Ferrol, and Sir Robert 
Calder stood out to sea, with fifteen line-of-battle ships, to take his appointed 
station in search of the enemy (1). 

The event soon shewed of what vital importance it was that the Curieux 
had arrived so rapidly in England, and that the Admiralty had so instantane- 
ously acted on the information communicated by Lord Nelson. Hardly had 
sir Robrn Sir Robert Calder reached the place assigned for his cruise, about 
sixty leagues to the westward of Cape Finisterre, when the com- 
«■ bined fleet of France and Spain hove in sight, consisting of twenty 
line-of-battle ships, a fifty gun ship, and seven frigates (2). The weather was 
so hazy, that the two fleets had approached very closely before they were 
mutually aware of each other’s vicinity; but as soon as the British Admiral 
descried the enemy he made the signal for action, and bore down on the 
hostile fleet in two columns. Some confusion, how'ever, took place in con- 
sequence of the necessity under which the English squadron lay of tacking 
before they reached the enemy, which, combined with the foggy state of the 
weather, brought the two fleets into collision in rather a disorderly manner; 
and when they got into close action, several vessels in both fleets were exposed 
to the attack of two or three opponents. The superiority of the British, how- 
ever, was soon apparent, notwithstanding the preponderance of force on the 
part of the enemy. Before the action had continued four hours, two of the 
Spanish line-of-battle ships, the St.-Raphael and Firme, were so much da- 



(I) Dum. xil. la. 1«. Ann. Hug. ISOS, 239. 

JaiDirA, lY. |» 2. 

(3) Tet ttfingc to oor naval hiatorians s«em 
ioiciisibte to lUe viut iinporlance of this juocUon of 
Use Mjuadrooa blocliaUiug Aocbcfort mul Ferrol. 
Mr. James observes, ** Thus was the blockade of 
two port4 raised, in which at the lime were sbool as 
nianv ships readv fur sea as the fleet which the 
bloekadiiit; squadrons were to go in seacb of. The 
policy of this meatnre does nut seem very clear. If 
the squadron did nut, like the Rochefort one. take 
advanUge of this circoinstaoce and sail out, it was 
only because it had received no orders. ( Jamrs, 
IT. 3>] Is it not evident, that uniets this junction of 
the blorkadiog squadrons bad taken place, the coin* 
bined fleet would have successively roised the 
blockade of hulh harbours, and stood on with fire* 
and'thirty sail of the line for Brest T 

Napoleon, whose penetrating eye nuthingesenped, 
viewed in a very different light the ooncciitraiinn 
of the Huglish hJockadiog squadrons at this ciitical 
period. On the 27tb July, 1&0&. he wrote in thrso 
terws to the Minister of Marine. —** The Engl^h 
aqoadron b«fo/o Anchefort baa diaappearod on tbe 
12tb July. U was only on the flth July that Ibc brig 



Cnrieux arrived in England. The kdmiraUy could 
never have decided in lwenty*four hours what move* 
ments to prescribe to its squadrons. Even if they 
bad. it is not likely thoir orders ennid have reached 
the squaditMi before Rochefort in three days. 1 think 
the blockade must have been raised therefore »>y 
orders received before tbe arrival of the Curieux. 
On the I5lh July that squadron efTccled its juncliou 
with that before Frrrol; and on tbe I6lh or 17ih they 
set out in virtue of anterior orders. 1 shouM uot be 
surprised if they had sent another .squadron to 
strengthen that of NcLvon, and to effect the deetrac** 
tion of the combined fleet i aud that It is these 
fourteen vessels before Ferrol which fonn that 
squadron. They have taken with them frigates, 
brigs, and eorrettes, assnredly either to keep a look 
out. or seek the couibiiied fleet.*' It is interesting 
at tbe same moment to see the sagacity of Colling-* 
wood penetrating the long bidden designs of the 
French E4ti|>eror, Napoleon's foresight divining the 
happy junction of the fleets before Rochefurt aud 
Ferrol uuder Sir Robert Calder, and tb« rapid de- 
eisiou of the Admiralty, so much beyond what he 
conceived possible, which proved the salvatloD of 
Kngland.^.fre Uhmas, xii. 
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magpd that they were compelled to strike their colours, while the Windsor 
Castle, in tho English licet, was also so much injured as to render it necessary 
to put her in low of the Dragon. Darkness separated the combatants; and 
the British llect, carrying with them their prizes, lay to for the night to repair 
their injuries, and prepare for a renewal of the action on the following day. 
The loss sustained by the British was very small, amounting only to 59 killed, 
and 159 wounded : that of the French and Spaniards to T76 (1); and no ship 
except the W'iudsor Castle was seriously damaged on the English side. 
Neither fleet shewed any decided inclination to renew the action on the 
following day ; at noon the combined fleet approached to within a league and 
The two a-half of the British, who were drawn up in order of battle, but 
•tcwiibout Viileneuve made signal to haul to the wind on the same tack as 
r«i‘" the British; that is, to decline the engagement for the present, as 
soon as he saw that the English fleet stood lirm ; and night again separated 
the hostile squadrons. On the day after. Sir Robert Calder stood away with 
his prizes towards the north, justly discerning, in the danger arising from 
the probable junction of Viileneuve with the Rochefort and Ferrol squadrons, 
the first of which was known to have put to sea, a suflicient reason fur falling 
back upon the support of the Cliannel fleet or that of Lord Nelson; and 
Viileneuve, finding the passage clear, stood towards Spain, and after leaving 
three sail of the line in bad order at Vigo, entered Ferrol on the 2d August (2). 

0^ ll'® importance of this, perhaps the most momentous action 
f®'’y England, no farther proof is required 
reiKiortoii than is furnished by the conduct of NapoMon, narrated by the 
unimpeachable authority of Count Daru, his private secretary, and 
the very eminent author of the History of Venice. On the day in 
which intelligence was received from the English papers of the arrival of 
Viileneuve at Ferrol, Daru was called by the Emperor into his Cabinet. The 
scene which followed must be given in his own words. — “ Daru found him 
transported with rage; walking up and down the room with hurried steps, 
and only ‘breaking a stern silence by broken exclamations. ‘ What a navy — 
what sacrifices for nothing — what an admiral I All hopeisgone. That Viile- 
neuve, instead of entering the Channel, has taken refuge in Ferrol! It is all 

over : he will be blockaded there Daru, sit down and write.’ The fact 

was, that on that morning the Emperor had received intelligence of the ar- 
rival of Viileneuve in that Spanish harbour; he at once saw that the English 
expedition was blown up, the immense expenditure of the flotilla lost for a 
long time, perhajis for ever! Then, in the transports of a fury which would 
have entirely overturned the judgment of any other man, he adopted one of 
tho boldest resolutions, and traced the plans of one of the most admirable 
achievements that any conqueror ever conceived. Without a moment’s hesi- 
tation, or even stopping to consider, he dictated at once the plan of the cam- 
]>aigu of Austcriitz; tho simultaneousdcparture of all the corps from Hanover 
and Holland to the south and the west of France, their order of march, dura- 
tion, their lines of conveyance, and points of rendezvous; the surprises and 
hostile attacks which they might experience, the divers movements of the 
enemy, every thing was forseen : victory rendered secure on every supposi- 
tion. Such was the justice and vast foresight of that plan, that over a base of 
departure two hundred leagues in extent, and lines of operations three hun- 
dred leagues in length, the stations assigned were reached according to this 

(l) Jame«, iv, 7 , 9 . Uom. xii. 61, 52. (2) James W. I7. Vict« et Cong. xW. 149. J>om. 

xii. 33< 
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original plan, place by place, day by day, to Munich. Beyond that capital, 
the periods only underwent a slight alteration, but the places pointed out 
were all reached, and the plan as originally conceived carried into complete 
execution (1).” 

ii tmnii, Nothing can portray the character of Napoleon and the import- 
wrn””!!** Robert Galder’s victory more strongly than this passage, 

rtcigii,. i[e well knew how imminent afl'airs were in his rear ; that Russia 
was advancing, Austria arming; and that unless a stroke was speedily struck 
on the Thames, the weight of Europe must he felt on the Danube. It was to 
anticipate this danger, to dissolve the confederacy by a stroke at its heart, 
and conquer, not only England, but Russia and Austria, on the British shores, 
that all his measures were calculated ; and they were arranged so nicely, that 
there was barely time to carry the war into the enemy’s vitals before he was 
assailed in his own. Finding this great project defeated by the result of.Sir 
Robert Calder’s action, he instantly took his line, adopted the secondary set 
of operations when he no longer could attempt the first; and prepared to 
carry the thunder of his arms to the banks of the Danube, when he was frus- 
trated in his design of terminating the war in the British capital. 

Cnip) injuS- AVhile such immense consequences were resulting from the action 
s"ilX?t'‘'of the 22d July, the gallant olliccr who, with a force so inferior, 
had achieved so decisive a success, was the victim of the most un- 
.ubjrecwi. merited obloquy. The first intelligence of the defeat of the com- 
bined fleet by so inconsiderable an armament was received over all England 
with the utmost transports of Joy ; and the public expectation wound up to 
the very highest pitch by an expression in the Admiral’s despatches, which 
pointed to an intention of renewing the battle on the following day, and the 
statement every where made by the oflicer who brought the intelligence, 
that a renewal would certainly take place (2). When, therefore, it was dis- 
covered that the Imstile fleets had not again met, that the British Admiral 
had stood to the northward, rather avoiding than seeking an encounter, and 
that Villeneuve had reached Ferrol in safety, where he lay unblockAled with 
thirty ships of the line, these transports were suddenly cooled, and succeeded 
by a murmur of discontent, w hich was worked up to a perfect paroxysm of 
rage upon finding that, in consequence of these circumstances, Napoleon, in 
the oflicial accounts published in the Admiral’s name on the occasion, claimed 
the victory for the French arms (5). The consequence was, that after hav- 

(l) Dapin Force Navale <le rAoglclerre, i> 3ii. ei^rliteen hourly expecting a juuclion with two 
Duin. xii. 1 19t 130. Digti. it. 396*7* . othrr.s, one of fifteen, and the other of five lioe-of* 

(3) The public discontent, which termioated so haille ships. In these circuimUnces, nO one can 
cruelly for t>ir Hubert CaUler, was in a great degree doubt that to retire towards the Channel fleet was 
ovriijg to the unfortunate suppression of part of his the duty which the safety of England, with which 
de«patehe.« iu the accounts published by the Admi* he was charged, imperatively imposed on the Bri* 
rally. The passage publish^ was in these words t tish Atlmiral. It is the most pleasing duty of the 
The tMieniy are now in sight to windward : and historian thus to aid in rescuing from aumerited 
when 1 have secured Uie captured ships, and put obloquy the memory of a gallant and meritprious 
the squadron to rights, i shall endeavour to avail officer ; and it is the groatv.vt cousolaiion, next to 
myself of any farther opportunity that may offer to the inward rewords of conscience, of suffering vir* 
give you n farther account of these combined aqua- tuc, when borne down by the torrent of popular 
arons." The suppressed paragraph was this : — “.At obloquy, to know that the time will come when its 
the same lime, it will behove me to be on my guard character will be reinstated in the eyes of posterity, 
against the combined squadrons in Ferrol, as 1 am and that deserved censure be cast upon the haste 
led to Ijclicve that they have scut off one or two of and severity of present opinion, which in the cud 
their crippled ships last night for that port ; there- seldom fails to attend ileed-s of injustice, 
fure, possibly 1 may find it iiec«‘ssary to make a (3) The accounts published by Napnlten, ia the 
junctiuii with you iuimcdiately off Ushant wiih the name of Villeneuvc, of the action, were entirely fa- 
whole squadron." [ James, iv. 17.]* Had this para- bricated by the Emperor himself, in bis des]iatch to 
graph been published after the former, it would the Minister of Marine of lltli August, after no- 
navc rcvralw the real situation of the British Ad- ticiug the accounts iu the English newspapers, 
mtral, lying with fourteen ships of the line fit for whi^ claimed the victory, NnpohH>n said. “ The 
adieu, iu presence of a combined squadron of arrival of Villaieuve at Corunna will overturu all 
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ing continued a short time longer in the command of tlie fleet, Sir Robert was 
compelled to retire and demand a court-martial, which, on the 26lh De- 
cember, “ severely reprimanded him for not having done his utmost to re- 
new the engagement on the 23d and 2ith July,” though the sentence admit- 
ted that his conduct had not been owing either to cowardice or disaffec- 
tion (1). Thus, at the very time that a public outcry, excited by the vehe- 
mence of party ambition, was chasing from the helm of the Admiralty the 
statesman whose admirable arrangements bad prepared for the British navy 
the triumph of Trafalgar, the fury of ignorant zeal affixed a stigma on the 
admiral whose gallant victory had defeated the greatest and besj arranged 
project ever conceived by Napoldon for our destrnction, and finally rescued 
his country from the perils of Gallic invasion. Such, in itasfirst and hasty 
fits, is public opinion! History would indeed fie useless, if the justice of pos- 
terity did not often reverse its iniquitous decrees (2). 

Kriion rt. Meanwhile Nelson having taken in water and other necessary sup- 
E»7‘.nd, plies Tetuan, stood for Ceuta on the 2Hh July; and having 
July 14. heard nothing of the combined fleet, proceeded to Cape St.-Vin- 
cenl, rather cruising in quest of intelligence than following any fixed course. 
He then traversed the Bay of Biscay, and approached the north of Ireland; 
and finding the enemy had not been heard of there, joined Admiral Corn- 
Au(. IS. wallis off L’shant on the 13th August. No news had been obtained 
of the enemy; and on the same evening he received orders to proceed with 
the Victory and Superb to Portsmouth, w here he arrived on the 17th, and at 
Auj. 17. length heard of the action of 22d July, and entry of Villeneuve in- 
to Ferrol. He was hailed with unbounded demonstrations of gratitude and 
joy in England ; the public having followed with intense anxiety his indefa- 
tigable and almost fabulous adventures in .search of the enemy, and deserved- 
ly awarded that consideration to heroic efforts in discharge of duty which is 
so often the reward only of splendid or dazzling achievements (3). 

Mnv.inm NapolcVui’s hopes of accomplishing the objects of his ambition 
ramb‘nra° werc somewhat revived upon finding that Nelson had not joined 
“opurio” Sir Robert Calder’s squadron, and that the fleet in Kerrol was still 
toJ inimcnscly superior to that of the enemy. Accordingly he resumed 
if' 1’’® designs of invasion ; on the 12th August transmitted orders to 
Brnt. Villeneuve, through the Minister of Marine, to sail without loss of 
time from Ferrol, and pursue his route towards Brest, werc Canthcaumc was 
prepared to join him at a moment’s warning (4j; and in two days afterwards 



lb«ir gasccHudes. auJ iii'Uie eye* of Europe will 
giro UK the violory ; that it uu souiU uuUcr. In* 
»lunUy write uut a tMCraltTc of the actioUt auU send 
it to M. Marci. Here is niy idea of what it shuuld 
bo; '* and then fullowa the fabricated accoaut.^ 
Uvusa, xii. 348 ; Pieces Just, 
fl) James, tv. 18. Atw.IVeg. 1805, 230> 23l> 

Let us hear what Uie French wrilen say of 
this pruceeditig :— >** Adiuirai (iaidcr," says Uupin, 
" with ao iuferior force, meets the Frauct^Spaoisii 
fleet; in the ebave of it he brings on a psrliut en* 
gagetoeul, and raptures two ships. He is tried and 
reprimanded, because it is befieved that, had he 
renewed the action, be would have obtained a more 
decisive victory. What would they have done with 
CaUler in England, if he had commanded the supc* 
rior fleet and had tost two ships in avoiding in eu* 
gagcineut which praseuied so favouraldc a chance 
to skill and valour? ”>~I)uri 2 ('s f'o/agts dans la 
Cnutde Bntogna, 11 . 17 . 
f3) South, ii. 225, 230. Ann. Reg. 1805- 230. 

(4) ** Des|>atch iiuiaallv/' wrote fla|>oleou, on 
the 1 2th August, to M. Deeres, **a messengv to 



Ferrol. Make Villeoeuvr acquainted with the news 
received fnnn Loodon. Tell him I fao{>e that lie is 
cootiouing his uiission, and that it would be too 
dishwiioiirable fur the linpenal squadnuis lo permit 
a skirmish of a few boars and an engagement with 
fourteen vessels to render abortive such great pro- 
jects— .that the eiicuiy's squadron has suffrre«: much 
— and tbnt, on his owu admission, Lis losses have 
not iieru very serious.*' And on the 14lh August— . 
•* W lUi thirty vessels, my admirals should Icurii not 
to fear fuursind.twenly English; if they are not 
eiiual to sucli au encounter, we may at once re- 
nounce all ho|>es of a marine. 1 have mure confi- 
dence ill my naval forces : had 1 not, it would ruin 
Uieir cosrage. If Villeneuve retnaius the i3th 
l4th, 15th, and IQlb at Fermi, 1 will nntcunipiaiu; 
but if be remains au bour longer with a favourable 
wind, and only twenty-four litie-ur battle ships be> 
fore him— i require a luan of saperinr character. 
The little energy of luy admirals throws away ali 
the ebanoes of fortune, and ruins all the prospects 
of the campaign." — Duvas, xii. 59 , 87 . 
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he wrote a second letter, in still more pressing terms, absolutely enjoining 
the immediate sailing of the combined lleet. Sir KobcrtCaldcr had at this 
time elTccted a junction with Admiral Cornwallis olf llrest, so that the sea 
was open to his adYcntnre. On the 17th August, however, he was again de- 
tached, with twenty ships of the line, to cruise off capo Fiiiistere. On the 
11th, the combined ilect, amounting to twenty-nine sail of the line, having 
left several vessels behind them in a state not tit for service, stood out to sea, 
and at first took a north-westerly direction; but having received accounts at 
sea from a Dauisii vessel that a British fleet of twenty-five ships of the line 
(Sir Piobert.Caldcr) was approaching, Yilleneuvc tacked about and made sail 
Am- 11 . for Cadiz, where he arrived on the 21st, the very day on which he 
was expected at^ircst. Admiral Collingwuod, with four sail of the line, who 
lay before that |)ort, was obliged to retire on the approach of so overwhelm- 
ing a force; hut no sooner had they entered than lie resumed his station, 
and with his little squadron gallantly maintained the blockade of a harbour 
where five-and-thirty hostile line-of-battic ships were now assembled (1). 
au 8. II. Not anticipating such a departure on the part of the combined 
tbcrami. in Hcct from the prescriiied operations, Gantheaume, on the 21st of 
Bmi'tT" August, stood out of Brest harbour with onc-and-twenty ships of 
incfi thrill, (lie line, and drew up in order of battle in Berthcaume roads. Ad- 
miral Cornwallis, whose squadron, after the large detachment under Calder, 
amounted only to fourteen, immediately moved in to attack them, and a 
distant cannonade ensued hetween the two ficets; but the French, who had 
no intention to engage in a general affair before the arrival of the combined 
fleet, did not venture out of the protection of their batteries, and the day 
passed off without any general action. In vain every eye was turned to the 
south, in the hojies of descrying the long-wishcd-for reinforcement — in vaiti 
Gantheaume counted the hours for the arrival of Villeneuve with thirty ships 
of the line, chasing before him Calder w ith twenty. In that decisive moment 
the star of England prevailed; the action of the 22d July had saved his 
country, Uiougli it hud proved fatal to its saviour; the combined fleet, 
weakened and discouraged, had sought refuge in Cadiz, not daring to en- 
counter a second action; and the Brest squadron, after spending the day in 
anxious suspense, returned at night to their harbour (2). 

Napoitoii'. The intelligence of the arrival of the combined fleet at Cadiz put 
8 Anal period to the designs of Napoliion against Gieat Britain, and 
ti“uy‘ *‘‘8 energies were instantly turned to the prosecution of the war 
rumru. agoiiist Austi'iii. His indignation appeared in an act of accusation 
which he drew up against Vijicueuve, dictated by himself, in which the 
leading charges wire, incapacity in the action of 22d July, and positive 
disobedience of orders, in afterwards steering with the comhined fleet fur 
Cadiz, instead of jiiirsuing the prescribed route for Brest (3). But as it was of 
the utmost inument that his designs against the Imperialists on the Danube 
should as long as possible he disguised, prC()arations for embarkation were 
continued with redoubled activity down to the lust moment, and at the very 
time when the Emperor was directing the contemplated movements across 
Htuueo France and Germany to the shores of the Danube. Betweeu the 
23d August and 1st September the troops were daily exercised at 
embarking and disembarking in the buy of Boulogne, aud at length acquired 
the most extraordinary perfection iu that diflicult operation (i). The cavalry 



(t) Jj nes, iv. 23. V7. Uuiu. lii. 63* * 1 . . 

(‘4 Dum. xii. OU, 70. 



Ouui. xii. S4. 

^4^ 'Ibc fdllovriii^ fi'otu Maraltal Ney’i 
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and artillery were all stored in the appointed vessels; the Emperor’s house- 
liold and baggage were embarked ; and the soldiers, in the utmost impatience, 
awaited the signal to step on board; when suddenly, on the 1st September, 
the Emperor set out at two o’clock fur Paris, and orders \\ere issued to the 
whole of this mighty armament to delilo by different routes towards the 
Rhine (I). 

The circumstances which induced this sudden change of resolution, were 
not merely the destruction of all the projects for the naval campaign by the 
entry of Yilleneuvc into the harbour of Cadiz ; matters had also come to a 
crisis on the Continent of Europe; and the lime had now arrived when, as 
the coalition could not be dissolved on the shores of Britain, it required to 
be anticipated on the banks of the Danube {'i). 

Aasiria h>d Froni the moment that Napoleon put on his head the Iron Crown 
of Charlemagne, in direct violation of the treaty of Luneville, 
p.r.iion., i,aJ provided for the independence of the Cisalpine Repub- 

lic, and incorporated Genoa, Parma, and Placentia w ilh his vast dominions, 
all hope of permanently preserving the peace of the Continent was at an 
end : and it was only a question of time and expedience w hen Austria should 
openly join her forces to those of the coalition. The assembly of all the 
armies of France on the shores of the Channel, the departure of the Emperor 
for Boulogne, and the embarkation of a considerable part of his forces, 
having impressed the Aulic Council with the belief that the military strength 
of the empire would soon be involved in that perilous undertaking, the mo- 
ment appeared eminently favourable for the Imperialists to commence ope- 
ti. isns rations. General Chaslclar, at the head of fifteen thousand men, 
entered the Tyrol, and began to organize tbc brave and hardy population of 
that province! Considerable bodies of workmeu were employed in strength- 
ening the fortifications on the Venetian frontier, and armaments already 
began to be formed on the Inn and the principal roads leading into Bavaria. 
These hostile preparations were immediately made the subject of angry con- 
tention between the Cabinet of the Tuileries and that of Vienna; and in se- 
veral articles in the Moniteur, evidently Bow ing from the pen of Talleyrand, 
the question as to the balance of power in Europe, and the danger to be 
apprehended from the strength of France, was discussed with more open- 
ness than was possible in the studied ambiguity of diplomatic corres- 
pondence (3). 
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"'"imlj'.'i™ k'liplli the mask was lei fall on both sides. The coneeniralion 
Mn'ili’ of the Austrian forces on tlie Adige and the Inn, and the general 

Muni'fh. warlike activity which pervaded the Imperial dominions, left no 

doubt that a contest was approaching; while, on the other hand, the whole 
forces of Napoleon were, unknown to Austria, converging from the Elbe to 
the Pyrenees towards the Danube. In these circumstances it was of the 
highest importance to both sides to secure theco-operation of the lesser states 
of Germany, and especially of Unvaria, whose dominions lay directly between 
the hostile powers, and would in all probability be the first theatre of hosti- 
lities. The court of Munich accordingly was warmly urged, both by France 
and Austria, to side with them in the contest, and the F.lector, long uncertain, 
hesitated between the two parties, and even entered into diplomatic con- 
nections with both — the common resource of weak states when threatened 
with destruction by the collision of powerful neighbours, and hardly to be 
reproached as a fault-whcn it is the result of necessity. On the one hand, it 
was represented by the French party that Austria was the old and hereditary 
enemy of liavaria — that she had already solicited the cession of a portion of 
her territory, and there could be no doubt that she coveted her possessions as 
far as the Lech ; and that the Elector had therefore every thing to hope from 
an alliance with Napoleon, and as much to fear from falling into the jaws of 
the Emperor. On the other hand, it was strongly urged by the old aristo- 
cratic party, that all these advantages were merely elusory ; that the ajiiance 
with France was a connection with a revolutionary state which threatened 
the subversion of all the institutions of society, and that w hen menaced by 
such a catastrophe the only prudent course was to adhere to the head of the 
Germanic Iwdy, whose interests, it might be relied on, would always be op- 
posed to such innovations. It was sullicicntly dillicult to delcrininc which 
course to adopt between such opposing considerations; but, in addition to 
them, the Elector had other and more anxious causes for solicitude on tliis 
occasion. Uis eldest son was at Paris, in the power of N'apoldon ; the fate of 

Au r* note *' ^ “* come at once,” said Tallej- cui|»ires.” [>otc, Aug. 5. 1805. T.\lleyraud to Co* 
ofT^lej* raud, **totbc boUum nf (he ijaeation. benUvl. ] 
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naced ? The time la perhaps not far removed when and that he who violated them was the real ag> 
France and .Austria united will be required to fight, grrssor. The treaty of Luncville anxionsly stipu* 
not only for their own independence, bnl for the li* latrd the independence of the Italian, Helvetic, and 
bertiea of Europe and the principles of civilization Batavian Rejjiiblica. Every state sitould respect the 
itseir In every warthat may ensue between Russia independenre of those which adjoin it; nn matter 
and Austria on the one hand, ond Prance on the whether they are stroog or weak ; and it is the vio* 
other, Aostri. 1 , whatever name sbv may auiioie, will lation of ibis duty by theFrenrh (joverimicnt which 
speedily he found to be s principal in the strife; imposes u|khi other states the necessity of coa> 
and she is fortunate if, abamloned by Jn ally of lescing to oppose a barrier to its invasion. Austria 
whom she has experienced the inconstancy and ca- is anniitg, but not w ith n hostile intention, and 

i irice, she dues not experivucc the rudest strokes of solely with the design of uiainlaining the existing 
ortuoc. peace with France, as well as the equIUbpium auu 

“ ^ bat does France demand of Austria? Neither repose of Earofie. Even should war l>ecmue inevi* 
erforts oor sacrifices. The Emperor desires only table, she solemnly dcclores that the Courts of Ao* 
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make a maritime |>c8ce as soon as EiigUnd will in no respect in the inlemal affairs of France; to 
adhere to the treaty of Amiens. But as that is im* make no change oo the estabiisherl poss«*ssions or 
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the Duke d'Enghicn was still recent; and his paternal fears were strongly 
iicjoaiir excited hy the perils which he might run if the French Emperor 
joipi Ftinrr. irritated hy decided hostilities. Vacillating between such op- 
posite dangers, the Elector agreed to the substance of an alliance, offensive 
M and defensive, with France on the 2tlh August, b\it delayed the 
signature of the treaty on various pretences, anxious to gain time in those 
critical circumstances, and it was not finally signed till the ilxl September 
at Wiirlzburg. .Meanwhile the Austrians, having some suspicion of such an 
understanding, siiinmoncil the Elector in a peremptory manner, on the 0th 
si-gi. c. September, to unite his forces to tlieir own. They were met hy the 
most urgent entreaties to he allowed to remain neutral; and as this was re- 
fused, the Elector, on the 8lh, despatched a letter to the Emperor, promising, 
if neutrality was impossible, to unite his forces to his own. In the night fol- 
lowing, however, being overcome with terrors for his son, he secretly de- 
parted with his family to Wurtzburg, and the llavarians retired into Fran- 
eonia to join the French forces ; and on the same day the Austrians crossed 
the Inn (-1). 

TI'C preparations of .\apokV)n were on a scale proportioned to the 
Iwrwoa of tlic contest in which he was engaged, and the im- 

boih iiiin. mensc forces which the allies were preparing to deploy against him . 
' Mr. Pitt had conducted the negotiations for the formation of a coalition with 
the most consummate ability : every difficulty had been removed, every 
jealousy softened : Austria and Itiissia stood forth prominent in the light; 
and hopes were even entertained that if disaster did not attend the lirst 
efforts of the coalition, Prussia might be induced to unite her forces to those 
of the other allies in support of tlie freedom of Europe. In Italy and Ger- 
many no less than .">50,000 men were preparing to act against France, among 
whom were 110,000 Russians, advancing by forced marches through Poland 
towards the Bavarian plains. Their arrival, however, could not be calculated 
upon for at least two months to come : and in the mean time the Austrian 
army, which had just crossed the Inn, 80, (KM) strung, stood exposed to the 
lirst strokes of Napoleon. 30,000 Imperialists, under the Archduke John, 
were already assembled in the Tyrol : and the Archduke Charles, at the 
head of 55,000 of the best troops of the empire, was preparing to exert his 
great talents on the Italian plains. It could not be concealed, that the forces 
of the coalition would ultimately become superior; and that France had 
milcii fo dread from the prospect of having to combat with the single fe'Sources 
of the empire against Europe in arms on the Rhine. Every thing, therefore, 
depended on secrecy of combination and celerity of movement ; and in both 
these qualities Napoleon was unrivalled (2). 

To meet this immense force, and destroy part, before the remainder 
could advance to its support, was the object of Napoleon, and in its prosecu- 
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(1) nign. ir. 320. 323. Ihitn. xii. 210, 211. 

(2) Dum. xii. 131, l38. Jom. ii 07. 
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4 Thr •rtn, tioD hc displayed even mOre'ttMii his wonted energy and ability. 

The army of England on the shores of the Channel, the forces 

S'arJoThc Holland, the troops in Hanover, were forthwith formed into 
<•- Rbini-. seven corps, under the command of so many marshals of the em- 
pire > their united numbers amounted to t90,000 men ; a force amply suf- 
Gcient to crush the Imperialists in Germany, if they could be brought simul- 
taneously into action before the Russians advanced to their support. The 
army of Italy was 5.1,000, besides 15,000 in the Neapolitan territories ; and 
the troops of Bavaria and the lesser German states, wliose aid might be relied 
bn, amounted to 24,000, so that France could open the campaign with 270,000 
men (1). 

Immense Bul ihese forces, considerable as they were, formed but a pari of 
y of the preparations of the Emperor. On the 25d September, he re- 

paired to the ^nate, and submitted two propositions to the Legislature, 
which were forthwith adopted. The first was a levy of 80,000 conscripts 
from the class who. were to become liable to military service in -1806; a sulTi- 
cientproof that France wasalrcady antici(Mting tlie military resources of the 
empire; the second, the re-organization of the national Guard, throughout 
its whole extent. But in thus reviving this Republican institution the Em- 
peror was careful to organize it on a diflerent footing from what it had been 
during the days of democratic equality. “ It is important,” said he “ that the 
olBccrs of the National Guard should be named by the Emperor : every species 
offeree ought to emanate from the supreme authority : all our institutions 
should be in harmony ; and a single uniform direction be given to whoever 
commands the force of the armed citizens.” Subsequent decrees arranged 
the details of this re-organization ; every man in good health was required to 
serve from the age of twenty-one to sixty; ten companies formed a cohort, 
and several cohorts, according to the locality, a legion. Those only in the de- 
partments of the frontier, from Geneva to Calais, were called into active ser- 
. vice, and arranged into four corps, commanded by General Rampon, Marshal 
srpt. iKo!.. Lcfcbvrc, Marshal Kellermann, and General d'Aboville. The Emperor 
adjourned the meeting of the Senate, by the following address, which suffi- 
ciently indicated the urgent aspect in which ho viewed public aOairs, and 
iii< ..urr.. Id left him no alternative bul to conquer or die. — “ The eternal ob- 
the s.p.». jccis of the enemies of the Continent are at length accomplished ; 
the war is renewed in the heart of Germany; Austria and Russia have united 
themselves to England. A few days ago, I hoped that the peace of the Con- 
tinent would not be disturbed : menaces and umbrages alike found me im- 
movable ; but the Austrian army has crossed the Inn; Munich is invaded; 
the Elector of Bavaria is chased from his capital ; all my hopes have vanished. 
Senators, when, in conformity with your w ishes, 1 placed the Imperial Crown 
on my head, I undertook to you and to all the citizens of France the obliga- 
tion to maintain it pure and inviolate. Magistrates, soldiers, citizens, all 
equally desire to preserve our country from the influence of England, which, 
if it bnce prevailed, would lead only to the burning of our fleets, the filling up 

(l^ I>um. xii. 136. 
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of our ports, llie ruin of our industry. I have kepi all the promises which 
I hare made to the French people : they have made no engagement with me 
which they have not more than fiiHilled. Frenchmen ! your emperor will do 
his duly; the soldiers will do theirs; you wilt do yours (d). 

Previous to setting out from Doulogne, Napoleon issued several 
thf decrees for the disarmament of the llotilla, and the laying up what 
Boniofn*. was kept in ordinary for future and distant operations. The artiU 
lery vas removed from the greater part of the armed vessels and all tho 
transports; such part of it as could he accommodated in the harhoiir of lion- 
logne was kept there, the remainder dispersed through the harbours of the 
Channel. The Kiiglish, too well satislied at this dislocation of so formidable 
a force, made no attempt to hinder its dispersion, and soon of all that vast 
assemblage of vessels hardly enough remained at Boulogne to transport 
30,000 men. A reserve of 20,000 men alone remained on the heights above 
tiie harbour, under the command of General Brune, destined at once to keep 
up alarm on the roasts of Britain, and form a reserve in case of disasters 
b^alling the grand army. Thus terminated this extraordinary armament, 
the greatest assemblage of military and naval forces ever made in modern 
times, contrived with the utmost skill, conducted with the most profound 
dissimulation, which entirely deceived the vigilance of the mighty nation 
against which it was directed, and failed at last rather from a casual combi- 
nation of circumstances, and the intrepidity of an admiral w hom England 
punished for his achievement, than any inadequacy in the means employed 
to attain the vast object w hich her enemy had in view (2). 

Thfrcm- Determined, however, not to lose entirely the fruit of his naval 
armaments, Napoleon, before setting out for the grand army, is- 
wurur'rair directions for the fleet at Cadiz to pul to sea and proceed to 
t. lu. Toulon, in order to be ready to act as occasion might require on the 
shores of Italy. This instruction was accompanied hy tho appointment of 
Admiral Bosilly to the command of the combined fleet in lieu of Villeneuve, 
who was directed to surrender the command to him on his arrival, a measure 
which led to events of the greatest importance, by rendering the disgraced 
admiral desperate, and prompting him to make the ili-omencd sortie which 
terminated in the disaster of Trafalgar. But after bringing the fleet round 
to Toulon, the successor of Villeneuve was to break it down into several de- 
tached cruising expeditious, the chief of which was one Intake possession of 
and cruise near St.-llelena ! Strange fatality, which appeared to attach him, 
on the eve of so many of the greatest events of his life, to the destined scene 
of his exile and death (3) ! 

An important change occurred at this period, highly characteristic 
of the decline of revolutionary fervour, and a relurn to the ordi- 
imjar. j, 3 ,.y jjpas of civilizcti life. This was the restoration of theCrego- 
Jniyg. i8oi. |-ja„ Calendar, and abolition of the barbarous nomenclature of the 
Revolutionary era, which for twelve years had been in use in France, a 
change prescribed by the Emperor in a decree shortly before setting out for 
Strasbourg (4). 

innvMPof ifcanwhilc the British Government directed all their efforts to 

the U'ttfvh 

® powerful fleet to blockade the combined squadrons in the 
° harbour of Cadiz. Independently of the twenty ships of the line 
which had been detached from the Channel Oect by Admiral Cornwallis and 

• 

(0 nigii. iv. 330. 331. Dam. xll. 237, 238. - (3) Dnoi. >U- I4S, ItO. 

(2) num.sii. 127, 129, M2, It3. Jom.ii. 87,89. (4) Hlid. xii. 151. 
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the four which Admiral Collmgwood had under his command off (he isle of 
l..eoii, seven more were got togcthcrin Portsmouth and Plymouth, andNelson, 
who had retired to his house at .Merton to recruit his exhausted strength, 
again volunteered his services to resume the command, repaired to Ports- 
srpi. u, mouth, and hoisted his flag on board the Victory of ninety guns. 
Even during the few weeks of his retirement, his thoughts per])etually ran 
on the combined fleets, and he was consUintly impressed witli the idea, 
that they were destined to receive their death-blow from his hand. In tliese 
generous sentiments he was strongly supported by Lady Hamilton, who, 
notwithstanding the ardour of her attachment, constantly urged him to sa- 
crifice every private consideration at the call of public duty (1). He was vi- 
vidly impressed, however, with the presentiment that he would fall in the 
battle which was approaching, and before he left London called at the 
upholsterer’s, where the coffin which Captain Hallowell had given him, made 
of the wreck of the I’Orient, was deposited, desiring that its history might be 
engraven on its lid, at it was highly probable he would want it on his re- 
turn. On the night on which he left Merton, he wrote a few lines in his 
journal, highly descriptive of the elevated feeling and manly piety which 
scpi. K. formed the leading features of his character (2). With difliculty he 
tore himself, on the beach at Portsmouth on the following morning, from 
the crowd who knelt and blessed him as he passed; and the last sounds 
w hich reached his ears from that loved land, which lie was never again to 
see, were the enthusiastic cheers of his countrymen, who never ceased to 
strain their aching eyes on his vessel till it vanished from their sight (3). 
EmbudatUc Nelson’s reception in the fleet off Cadiz was as gratifying as his 
departure from England : the yards were all crowded w ith hardy 
tiic «rti. veterans, anxious to get a sight of their favourite hero, and peals of 
acclamation shook the yards when he was seen on the quarterdeck of the 
Victory shaking liands with his old captains, who in transports of joy hast- 
ened on board to congratulate him on his arrival. No one from that moment 
entertained a doubt that the fate of the combined fleet was scaled if they 
should venture from their harbour. So great was the terror of his name, that, 
notwithstanding the positive orders to sail for Toulon which he had received, 
Villeneuve hesitated to obey when he heard of his arrival : and in a council 
of war it was resolved not to venture out unless they were at least one-third 
superior to the enemy. Informed of this circumstance. Nelson carefully con- 
cealed his real strength from his opponents; stationed his fleet out of sight, 
about sixty miles to the westward of Cape St.-Mary’s, witJi a chain of repeal- 
ing frigates to inform him of the motions of the enemy, while, at the same 



(l^ Wlira CanUiii Blackwood, on bis yray to 
I^naoii with clespalcbes, called at- Merton one 
tttoming early, tlie moment be sow him, 

exclaimed. *• J am sure you bring me news of Ibo 
French and Spanish Ih-eU! I think I shull yet have 
to brat ihein. Hepend ii|Km it, Blarkwood," ho 
re]K*alediy said, ** I shall yet gire M. ViUencute a 
drubbing.’* At longili his anxiety hrcaine so exces* 
siTc, Ihit be rexolvcd, nolwitlistandiiig all the re* 
inoiMttruncvs of bis phyxiciaus, to Tolutilecr hit sor> 
vices to resume the cuminand, wliiili were, of 
rour>e, glodiy accepletl by ibv Admiralty. In this 
rcsoluliun hr tvat sirottgly supported by Lady Ha* 
iiiilton, with ihdl reeling of generuus ardour whivb 
hjt so often animaltyl her sex in similar circttin- 
klanera when inHiienc-i’d by romantic atiachmentj 
" Nelson,” said the, ** hpwerer we may lament yotrr 
absence, offer your services ; they wiU be accepted, 
and you will gain a i{uict heart by it. You will 



gain a glorious victor)', and then you may return 
here and be happy.” He looked at her with irart 
in his eyes— ** Brave Rmroa! gootl Kmina! If there 
were more Kmmat there would be moro NMsOnt.” 
— SouTHCv, iii. 31)2. 

^3) ** Kfiday night, Sept. J3, half-p.ist ten.— I 
drove from dear,dear Merton, where 1 left all which 
I hold dear in this world, to goto »'rve my Kiug 
and coniitry. May the great God whom 1 adore 
cuobic mo to fulfil the expectathms of id)‘ cnuiitry! 
ami if it is hi.s good pleasure that I hlioiitd rcliiro, 
my thanks will never cease being offered np to the 
tbrone of his mercy. If it is his good providuoce to 
cut short my iLTys opim earth, 1 l»ow svith the great- 
est suhinission, relying that he s«^ill protect lliose so 
dear to me whom 1 leave brUiiid. HU wiU be 
* douc! SouTHKt, ii. 335. 

(3) South, ii. 231. 237. 
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time, tlie blockade of the port was rigorously enforced, so as to render it 
probable that erelong they would be compelled to sail, from the impos- 
sibility of linding supplies in the vicinity of Cadiz for so great a multitude. 
Forty sail of the line were now assembled in that harbour, of which thirty- 
three were ready for sea; and as Napoleon, never contemplating the return 
of the combined fleet to Cadiz, had made no magazines of provisions in that 
quarter, though ample stores had been collected at Rochefort, Brest, and the 
harbours of the Channel, the want of provisions was soon severely felt. Still, 
however, the council of war which Villencuve had summoned to his assist- 
ance declined to undertake the responsibility of an engagement, and Nelson, 
to overcome their irresolution, had recourse to a stratagem, which was 
III, .mu. crowned with the most complete success. Having received, on the 
dorc'Iii"'’ loth October, information that he would soon be joined by six sail 

“ of the line from F.nginnd, he ventured on the bold step of detach- 

turbdur. j|,g Admiral Louis with a like force to Gibraltar for stores and 
water; thus maintaining the blockade with only twenty-two linc-of-batlle 
ships, in presence of thirty-three newly equiiipcd and ready for action. In 
these critical circumstances. Nelson was not without some feelings of anxiety 
lest theCarthagena or Rochefort squadrons should Join the enemy and increase 
their already formidable superiority ; yet even then he had the generosity to 
allow Sir Robert Caldcr, who was obliged to go home to demand a court- 
martial, to proceed thither in his own ninety-gun ship, which could ill be 
ort, I,. spared at such a crisis. Fortunately the promised reinforcements 
arrived, and in single vessels, so as not to attract the notice of the enemy ; abd 
Nelson, whose anxiety for the approaching combat had now risen to the very 
highest pitch, again found himself at the head of seven-'and-twenty ships of 
the line (1). , 

Tiif, ,r. Deceived by this stratagem as to the real strength of the enemy — 

“riiui'’' ti"are that Napoleon was desirous of conccnlrating his principal 
oci. i». naval resources in the Mediterranean, and apprehensive, if he any 
longer delayed his departure. Admiral Rosilly iniglil assume the comniand, 
and deprive him of the fair opportunity which now presented itself of cover- 
ing his former failures by the defeat of England’s greatest hero, Villencuve at 
length resolved upon putting to sea and risking a battle. Early on the Hlth 
Octolrer, accordingly, the inshore frigates made signal that the enemy were 
coming out of the harbour; and at two o’clock in the afternoon, that they 
were fairly at sea, steering for the south-east. Overjoyed at this intelligence. 
Nelson instantly gave the signal to chase in the .same direction; and though 
they were not got sight of on the following day, yet so w ell were their motions 
watched by the frigates on the outlook, that the British admiral was made 
acquainted with every tack which they made, while he himself studiously 
kept out of view, lest upon seeing the nundjcr of his vessels they should return 
to Cadiz harbour. At length, at daybreak on the 21st, their whole licet was 
descried, drawn up in a sendcircle, in close order of battle, about twelve miles 
ahead ; and Nelson, who had previously arranged fhe order of attack wMChis 
worthy second in command, CoHingwood, and fully explained it to the ollr- 
cers of the fleet, made signal to hear down in two lines perpendicular upon 
the enemy. He had twenty-seven sail of the line and four frigates ; they 
thirty-three linc-of-battle ships and seven frigates, of which four were three- 
deckers ; and 4000 marksmen were dispersed through the fleet, who unhap- 
pily took too eOcctual aim in the battle which followed (2j. 

(1) South, ii. 237, 242. Add. Rfg. 1805, 233. (2) James. i». 38. South, ii. 240, 246. An(i, 

234. num. xiii. 174, 177. Reg. U05. 234,235. B'™' *i>- 145, 177. 
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DiijiMjitom Nelson’s plan of attack was, to bear down upon the enemy in 
•kin. double columns, and tbus break the line in two ]ilaces at once. In 
this way he thought it was likely that each ship would be brought speedily 
into close action with its antagonist, and the greatest chanee of decisive suc- 
cess be obtained. Viliencuve's instructions, as the English lay to windward, 
were to lie in close order and await the attack. The fleet was divided into two 
lines, so arranged, that at the interstices of each two vessels in the front line, 
the broadside of one in the second presented itself : a combination as well 
imagined as can be ligured, to meet the anticipated Itritish nmncrnvre of 
breaking the line. The front line, commanded by Villenenve himself and 
Admirals Alava and Dnmanoir, consisted of twenty-one line-of-baltle ships : 
twelve under Admirals Cravina and .Mof|t>n formed the second. Coliingwood, 
in the Itoyal Sovereign, led the first column of the liritish, followed closely 
by the Belleisle and Mars : Nelson him.self, in the Victory, headed the second, 
immediately after whom came the Temeraireand the Neptune (I). When the 
lines were completely formed, and the ships bearing rapidly down on the 
enemy, so that it was evident an engagement was inevitable. Nelson retired to 
his cabin and wrote the following prayer — “May the great God whom I wor- 
ship grant to my country, and for the lienefit of Europe in general, a great 
and glorious victory, and may no misconduct in any one tarnish it ; and may 
humanity after victory be the predominant feature in the British fleet! For 
myself individually, I commit my life to him that made me, and may his bles- 
sing alight on my endeavours for serving my country faithfully. To him I 
resign myself and the just cause which is intrusted me to defend (2).” .Noble 
sentiments to be uttered by such a leader on such an occasion, and worthy 
to be engraven on tiic hearts of all w ho, like him, are called to the glorious 
duly of defendiug the cause of freedom and religion against the eflbrts of 
tyrannic power ! 

On. ai.iioi. Never did the ocean exhibit a grander spectacle than was pre- 
sented by the British fleet bearing down on the combined squadrons, at noon 
on the 21st October, a few leagues to the north-west of C.\pk Trafalg.mi. A 
I'p‘”i‘^rihe swell was setting into the bay of Cadiz; our ships, crowding 
all their canvass, moved majestically before it, with light winds 
whoihn. from the south-west. Bight before them lay the mighty armament 
of France and Spain, the sun shining full on their close set sails, and the vast 
three-deckers which it contained appearing of stupendous magnitude amidst 
the les.ser line-of-hattic ships by which they were surrounded. The British 
sailors, however, admired only the beauty and splendour of the spectacle, 
and, never doubting of success, observed to each other, “What a line sight 
yonder ships would make at Spithcad!” Nelson, when he appeared on the 
quarter-deck, wore his admiral’s frock coat, bearingon his left breast four stars, 
the insignia of thcdiflcrcDt orders with which he was invested; the ollicers 



In erMnmonicatmg hU plnn of nttnek to Colling- 
wood, Nrison, who was altog^hor dosiJtute of pro- 
fcMionoi jcitlousy, wrotr,— •• I send you ray plau rf 
attack, as fur as a inm dare renlure to guria at tho 
very nneertnin prwtition the enemy may be fimiid 
Id ; but it i» to place you perfectly at case rea* 
pecU.ig iny ioteulions, and to give full scope to 
your Judgment for carrying them into execution. 
^Ve ran* ray dear CoU. have no little jealousies. 
We have only one great object in view, liist of an- 
nihilating our eueraies and getting a gloriont peace 
for our country. No man has more confidence in 
another than I lUTe in you, and tx> man will render 
your terrlees more justice than your very old 



friend, Nel.von and Bruntc.” Nelaon said to bis ca(>> 
tains, "that knowing his precise object to be that 
o< a close and decisive actiou, would supjdy any 
deGcicney of signals ; am! in case Uicy could not be 
seen or understood, no cnplnin can oo wrong who 
placet his ship alongside that of an enemy,'* So 
iinpressoil were these noble veterans with the gran- 
deur of the plan of attack proposed to them, that 
n)any of them shed tears iu his prrsenct.-~Soo> 
TDSv, ii. 243. 244- 

(0 Cidlingwood’s Memoirs, I. l62- James, It, 
41, 49. South, ii. 246, 247. Dura, xiii* 183. 

(2) South, il. 247. 
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on board lamented such a display, ■which it was evident would expose him to 
certain death from the enemy’s marksmen; but they knew it was in vain to 
remonstrate, as hit resolution was taken, and he had before been heard to 
say, “In honour I gained them, and in honour 1 will die with them.” He was 
in good spirits, hut calm and sedate; not in that exhilaration with which he 
had entered into battle at the Nile and Copenhagen : it was evident that he 
neither expected nor wished to survive the action. He asked Captain Black- 
■wood what he should deem a victory? That olTicer answered he should con- 
sider it a glorious result if fourteen were taken ; but Nelson replied, he should 
not he satisfied with less than twenty. He then made signal for the British 
fleet to prepare to anchor at the close of the day; and when it was given, 
asked the captain whether he did not think there was another wanting? and 
after musing awhile he fixed what it should be, and the signal appeared at 
the mast-head of the Victory, the last he ever made, which will be remem- 
bered as long as the British name shall endure: “Esci.axd expects that 
F.VEBV MAN wiLi. iH) HIS BCTY.” It W33 reccived by a rapturous shout through- 
out the fleet, which already rung the knell of those of France and Spain, 
although their seamen were brave and experienced, and animated with the 
utmost enthusiasm for the combat which was approaching. “Now,” said 
Nelson, “I can do no more; we must trust to the great Disposer of all events 
and the justice of our cause. I thank Cod for this great opportunity of doing 
my duty (f).” 

oni.rii, Nelson led thirteen ships of the line in the Victory; Collingwood 
I*'® Boyal Sovereign : but such was the superior sail- 

brtndowi. ingof the latter vessel, that she speedily distanced all her compe- 
titors, and was already near the enemy’s line when the last vessels in the 
column were still six miles distant ; and as Nelson steered two points more to 
the north than Collingwood in order to cut off the enemy’s retreat from Ca- 
diz, the other column was first engaged (2). Far a-liead of all the rest of the 
fleet was the Royal Sovereign, which, with all sails set, steered right into the 
centre of the enemy’s line, and was already enveloped in fire, when the near- 
est vessels, notwithstanding their utmost efforts, were still more than two 
miles in the rear. “ Sec,” said Nelson, “ how that noble fellow Collingwood 
carries his ship into action;” while Collingwood, well knowing what would 
be passing in the breast of his commander and friend, at the same time ob- 
served, “ What would Nelson give to be here!” When Villeneuve beheld the 
manner in which the hostile fleet -«’as bearing down upon his line, be re- 
marked to those around him that all was lost. In passing the Santa .\nna, 
the Royal Sovereign gave her a broadsbie and a half into her stern, tearing it 
down and killing and wounding four hundred of her men (5) : then wheel- 
ing rapidly round, she lay beside her so close, that the lower yards of the 
two vessels were locked together, and the muzzles of their guns literally 
iirroirron. touclicd cacli Other. Tlic Spanish Admiral, Alava, seeing that it 
im<woo«i. was llie intention of the Iloyal Sovereign to engage him to leew'ard, 
had brought ail his strength to the starboard side; and such was the weight 
of his metal that his first broadside made the Royal Sovereign heel two streaks 



(1) -faiTVHi, IV. 45t 47. Soutl^ U. 253. 353. Dum. 
xHi. 185. 18U. 

(2) NcImmi. ai hearing down, mnde iign*l when 
tlir ahi|it cutured into action to rut away their 
catirou, iu orUcr ihal no bauda luiffttl be lott in 
forliug the Mills. Tbo loss to the fleet in a few 
ininutn was nearly I..200.000 ; but to this admir. 
able piece of foresight much of its early sucersi was 
owing. 



(3) Collingwood’s f uiis oo this furrusion were all 
double shotted, and by laiig previous practice be 
had brought lii» men to surb prrfertinu that th«y 
could Are ihrre well.dirccled broads»de« in ibree 
ihiiiulct aiul a.bair. (hi the luoroiiii; of the Iwiltle 
he was In unusual spirits, conversing cbcerfully 
with bis olficera. “ Now gcnileiueii," said he, “ let 
UA do soiurihinc ItMiay which the world may taih 
of hereaner.” — SotiiwoWooe, II. 16$, |69. 
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Baltic ofTti. out of Uie water. A furious combat now engaged between the two 
taijar. first-rateS; but such was the rapidity and precision of the Royal 
Sovereign’s fire, that the discharges of the Spaniard rapidly became weaker 
and weaker; and it was expected by the English that .she would be compelled 
to strike before another British ship had got into close action. The disgrace, 
however, was prevented by the St.-Just, Indoraptable, Fougueux, an4 Si- 
Leandro, which grouped round the Royal Sovereign when they saw their 
Admiral’s danger, and a.ssailed her on all sides by such a vehement cross fire 
that their balls frequently struck each other above the deck of the. English 
vessel. Regardless of his danger, Collingwood continued for twenty minutes 
pouring his broadsides into his first-rate antagonist, and with such effect that 
she at length returned his fire only by a single gun, at long intervals from 
each other, though, with a firmness worthy of the Spanish character, the 
Admiral continued the contest, relying on the assistance of his friends, Who 
now clustered round the English vessel so closely that she was entirely hid 
from the remainder of the fleet, and they watched with intense anxiety the 
opening of the smoke, which at length shewed the British flag, waving un- 
eonquered in the midst of the numerous ensigns of France and Spain by 
which it was surrounded (1 1. 

brr»u while Nelson, burning with anxiety, was crowding all sail to 

i'"C reach the scene of danger, and as he approached within a mile and 
a half’s distance single shots were fired from different vessels in the enemy’s 
line, some of which fell short, and others went over, until at length one went 
through the Victory’s main-top-gallant-sail. A minute or two of awful silence 
ensued, during which the Victory continued to advance, when all at once the 
whole van of seven or eight ships opened a concentric fire upon her, of such 
severity as hardly ever before was directed at a single ship. At this awful 
moment the wind, which had long been slight,' died away to a mere breath, 
so that the Victory advanced still more slowly, ploughing majestically through 
the waves, unable from her position to return a single shot. Presently a ball 
knocked away the wheel — every man at the poop was soon killed or wounded 
— the spars and rigging were falling on all sides — while the crew, with their 
lighted matches in their hands, stood at their guns, long wailing, with the 
coolness which discipline alone can give, the signal to return the fire. At this 
moment Nelson’s Secretary, Mr. Scott, was killed by his side. “This is loo 
warm work. Hardy,” said he, “ to last long,” as he continued with his cap- 
lain, amidst the scene of destruction, his accustomed slow walk in the centre 
of the vessel. He at first steered for the bows of the Santissima Trinidada, 
which he imagined bore the French Admiral, though his flag was not yet 
hoisted ; but as the Victory approached, the enemy closed up and presented so 
compact a front that it was impossible to find an entrance, and Nelson di- 
rected Captain Hardy, to steer for the opening between the Tdmcraire and 
Bucentaure, and at one o’clock the Victory, us she passed slowly and deliber- 
ately through, poured her broadside, treble-shotted. Into the Bucentaure, 
with such terrible effect, that above four hundred men were killed or wounded 
by the di.scharge. While listening with characteristic avidity to the deafen- 
ing crash made by their shot in the French hull, the British crew were nearly 
siiflbcatcd by the clouds of black smoke which entqred the Victory’s port- 
holes, and Nelson and Hardy had their clothes covered by the volumes of 
dust which issued from the crumbled wood-works of the Bucentaure’s stem. 
In advancing, the Victory received a dreadful broadside from the French 
* . •* 

(l) ir. 49» 5^4 Collingwood, i. 172, 174. Sonlh. ii.257. Dum. xtil. ‘20!, 204. 
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Neptune, but passed on to the HedouUible, with wliich she grappled, and 
commenced a furious conflict, wliile on the otlicr side slie engaged the Bu- 
centaure and Sanlissima Triiiidada. Captain Harvey, in the Temi^raire, fell 
on board the Uedoutablc on the other side, so that these four ships formed 
as compact a tier as if they had been moored together, their heads all lying 
the same way. The lieutenants on the Victory upon this depressed their guns, 
and diminished the charge lest the shot should pass through and injure the 
T(5nieraire (I); and as every shot from the Victory set the Bedoutable on fire, 
the British sailors stood with buckets of water in their hands and extinguish- 
ed the tlamcs in the enemy’s decks as they arose, lest they should involve 
both ships in destruction. 

nr i.mor- After the first discharge, the Bedoutable closed her lower-deck 

rrt. ports, and hred from them no more, fearing that she would be 
boarded from the Victory. Seeing this, and thinking they had struck, Nelson 
twice ordered the firing into her to cease: hut her crew still kept up a mur- 
derous warfare from the decks and tops; and to this humanity he fell a vic- 
tim. The sixty-eight pounders, indeed, on the Victory’s forecastle, each 
loaded with fiOO muskets balls, soon cleared the Redoutable’s gangways ; but 
a destructive lire was kept up from her fore and main-tops, and as Nelson was 
walking on the quarterdeck he was pierced by a shot from one of the French 
marksmen, not more than lifleen yards distant. “ They have done for me at 
last. Hardy,” said he. “ I hope not,” said Hardy. “ Yes,” he replied, “my 
back-bone is shot through." He was immediately carried below, but even 
then, such was his presence of mind, that he directed the tiller-rope, which 
had been shot away, to be replaced, and taking out his handkerchief covered 
his face and stars, lest the crew should be discouraged by the sight. The 
cockpit was crowded with wounded and dying men; he insisted that the 
surgeon should leave him, and attend to those to whom ho might be useful, 
“ For to me,’^ said he, “ you can do nothing.” All that could be done was to 
fan him with paper, and give him lemonade to assuage his burning thirst. 
As the action continued, however, several ships of the enemy began to strike ; 
and as the crew of the Victory cheered as each successive (lag was lowered, at 
every hurra a gleam of joy illuminated the countenance of the dying hero (2). 

urM.u of Meanwhile the battle continued with unabated fury in all direc- 
At a quarter past two the Santa Anna struck to the Boyal 
Sovereign, after an uninterrupted combat of two hours’ duration; 
but the loss on board of the English ship was also very severe, and she was 
reduced to nearly as unmanageable a state as her vanquished opponent. 
During the latter part of the action Collingwood took his men oil' the poop, 
that they might not be unnecessarily exposed; but he long after remained 
there, fearless of death himself. At length, descending to the quarter-deck, 
he visited the men, enjoining them not to a lire a shot in waste; looking him- 
self along the guns to sec that they were properly pointed, commending par- 
ticularly a negro gunner, who, while he stood beside him, fired ten limes 
directly into the op|)osilc [lort-hole of the Santa ;Ynna. Captain Harvey of 
the Temeraire, when engaged in close combat with the Kcdoulablc, jfcr- 
ceived the Fougueux of 7T guns preparing to board her on the other side. 
He allowed the enemy to come within an hundred yards, and then poured 
in a broadside with such tremendous elTecl that slio fell a perfect wreck 
aboard of the English vessel, and was soon after carried, with little resistance, 

(I) Ann. Hcg. ISOS. 235. 236. Junet, iv. S4, S9. (2) Soulli. ii. 263. 26(. -Ann. Reg. IgOS. 237. 

Sooth. ti. 259> 263, Duui. xiii. 20» 406. 298. Jame», iv.61p6$. 
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by boarding. The other British vessels, as they successively came into action, 
engaged in close combat the nearest ships of the enemy ; and when the arrival 
of the remote parts of the columns had reduced the great odds against which 
the leading linc-of-battle ships had at first to contend, the wonted superiority 
of the English soon became apparent. Before three o'clock ten ships of the 
line had struck. The lire on the poop of the Victory from the tops of the 
Redoutable was so tremendous, that for a time it was almost deserted, upon 
which the French made a vigorous attempt to board; but they were quickly 
repulsed by the crew of the English vessel rushing up from below and en- 
gaging them at the muzzles of the muskets ; and shortly after, the Yemcrairc, 
having wafted nearer, poured in her whole broadside upon her crowded 
decks, with such effect, that two hundred men were swept a way by the dis- 
charge. By degrees, however, the inarsksmen in the tops of the Redoutable 
were picked off by the Victory’s marines, and at length her whole masts and 
rigging fell across the Tcmerairc’s bows, which, forming a bridge of com- 
munication between the two combatants, she was boarded and taken posses- 
session of by the crew of the English vessel, which thus had the glory of 
capturing an antagonist on the right and left. Xever had a ship been more 
gallantly defended : out of six hundred and forty-three men who composed 
her crew, only live-and-thirty reached the English shores (I). Shortly after 
the Bucenlaur, which had never recovered the lirst broadside of the Victory, 
struck her colours, with Vjlleneuve on board, and the masks of the Santissima 
Trinidada, which had been exposed to a tremendous raking lire from the Vic- 
tory, Neptune, {.eviutbau, and Conqueror, fell with a tremendous crash, and 
she was taken possession of when wholly disabled by a boat from the 
1‘rince (2). 

Lui mo- While victory was thus every where declaringfor the British arms, 
Nelson was lying in the cockpit in the utmost anxiety to hear the 

Nciku. details of the battle. As Captain Hardy could not for above an hour 
leave the deck, he repeatedly exclaimed, “ Will no one bring Hardy to me? 
He must be killed : he is surely dead.” At length became down ; they shook 
hands in silence. Hardy in vain strove to suppress his feelings at that painful 
moment. “ Well, Hardy,” said Nelson, “ how goes the day with ns?” — 
“ Very well,” replied Hardy ; “ ten ships have struck, but live of the van have 
tacked, and are coming down upon the Victory; but I have called two or 
three fresh ships round, and have no doubt we shall give them a drubbing.” 
— “ I hope,” said Nelson, “ none of our ships have struck?” — “ There is no 
fear of that,” replied Hardy. — “ 1 am a dead man,” then said Nelson ; “ I am 
going fast : it will be all over with me soon.” Hardy then went up to the 
deck, but returned in about lifty minutes, and taking Nelson by the hand, 
congratulated him, even in the arms of death, on his glorious victory ; adding 
that fourteen or iifteen of the enemy were taken. “ That 's well,” replied 
Nelson ; “ but I bargained for twenty ;” and then, in a stronger voice, added. 
Anchor, Hardy, anchor. Do you make the signal. Kiss me. Hardy,” said he. 
Hardy knelt down, and kissed his cheek. “ Now I am satislied,” said Nelson, 
“ thank God I have doue my duty.” His articulation now became difficult; 
but he was repeatedly heard to say, “ Thank God 1 have done my duty,” and 



(1) The merkMiian who bad wo«nd«d NeUon did 
nol cAcope. Shot-tly afier he fell, tlie storm of balls 
was so scTeiT that nn old quartenaasler, who bad 
seen biro fire« and two ofiidshipmcn, alone were laA 
on the Victory's poop. The two roidsbiproeii kept 
ftringt and be auppli^ Umhm with carlridg?#. Tbe 
old qoartennastcr pointed to the luao who Md fired 



ike fatal shot, who wore a gleseil bat and white 
frock. He received a b«U in the noutb and instantly 
expired. — Soornay.ii. 369.270. 

^3) Jstnfs. iv. 75, ii. 370. 371 Ann. 

Rr(. 1805. 236. 337. Ouin. xiii. 308. 209. Viet, et 
Couq. Avi, 170, 175. CoUin^voed. i. 171. 
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expired at half past four without a groan, leaving a name unrivalled, even in 
the glorious auiials of the English navy (i ). 
vw The combined fleet now presented the most melancholy spectacle. . 
victor,. In every direction were to be seen only floating wrecks or dis- 
mantled hulks. The proud armament, late so splendid, was riddled, shat- 
tered, and torn by shot. Guns of distress were heard on all sides; and in every 
quarter the British boats were to be seen hastening to the vessels which had 
surrendered, to extricate their crews from their perilous situation. Twenty 
ships of the line had struck, with Villencuve, the cnmmandcr-in-chicf, and 
the Spanish Admirals, Alava and Cisneros. One of them, the Achiile, of 
74 guns, had blown up after she surrendered ; but nineteen ships of the line, 
including two lirst-rates, the Santissima Trinidada, of 130 guns, and Santa 
Anna, of 112, were in the hands of the British, and lay in mingled confusion 
alongside of their redoubtable conquerors. In this extremity Admiral Gravina, 
with nine ships of the line, forming the van of the combined fleet, stood away 
for Cadiz; and Admiral Dtimanoir, with four French ships, took to flight, 
pouring his broadsides, as he passed, not only into the British ships, but the 
Spanish prizes which had struck their colours ; a circumstance which, 
although probably unavoidable, from the confused way in which friend and 
foe were intermingled, contributed not a little to augment the irritation 
between the two nations which this terrible disaster could not fail to produce. 
The British ships were too much occupied in taking care of their numerous 
prizes to be able to give chase; and Dumanoir stood out to the northward 
and got clear off, only, however, to fall into the hands of another squadron, 
and ultimately reach a British harbour (2). 
vir>i«,i itu. It had been Nelson’s dying instructions to Admiral Collingwood to 
bring the fleet to anchor; and it would have been well for that 
great and good man had this advice been followed, as he would have 
minitrd. probabi s brought his nineteen noble prizes in safety to Spithead (5). 
As it was he deemed it an unneces.sary precaution till nine at night, and the 
consequences proved eminently disastrous (i). Early on the morning of 
the 22d a strong southerly wind arose, with squally weather, and a heavy 
swell set in from the Atlantic into the Bay of Cadiz. Notwithstanding the 
utmost cflbrts of the British, it was found impossible to keep the prizes in 
tow, or make the necessary repairs on their pierced and ruined sides, to 
enable them to ride out the gale; and the consequence was, that most of them 
drifted their cables, and either foundered at sea or were wrecked on the coast. 
The crew of the Algcsiraz rose upon the slender British guard which had her 
ocL u. in possession and escaped with them into Cadiz, where the autho- 
rities had the generosity to allow the English who had her in possession to', 
return on their parole to the English fleet. Encouraged by this circumstance, 
oci. Captain Kirgulien, the senior French oflicer in the harbour, put to 
sea with live sail of the line and live frigates, the only part of the combined 
fleet which was in a condition for service, in the hope of recapturing some of 
the dismasted hulls which were drifting about the coast. The British instantly 

(l) ficAtUe't Kami. 40. 49. Soutli il. 367« 970. (4) In jimirft <n Coinugwood, however, U inujt 

(*i) IV. 09, 109. i^uih, ii. 372. 974. Outn. he that iiinnv high nnval outhoritiM nrv of 

xUi. 995. 999. Viet, el Coiiq. xri. 188* 199. opinion that If he fi.id anchorrft iinmetliately oOer 

(3) A pniciical proof of tho benefit obicb inifht the battle the c«mae<^nencrs might have been fatal, 
have lieim derived to the duet and the prieos from to many of the Oriti<h sqoadrun, not one of which 
attending to NvImiu'* dying inAlraetion* wa> afford* was b»itt by purnning the opposite rouno; and tbit 
•d by the l>crouce. lbi» vnwel, with ilk prias the when the aig >al to anchor was given at nine at 
^on ildefotiko, unchitrvd, and rwle ooi the gale m night many re«eel«, including the Victory Itself, 
iafeiy. The bwiftaore aud Bahama prises aUo were incapable of obryiog.-^oi.uvewooot 
anchored and were saved. iv. 130 . 
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formed a line of battle, covering such of the prizes as they still had in tow, 
and the French did not approach within gunshot; but their frigates succeeded 
in getting hold of the Santa Anna and Neptune, which drifted into their 
hands, and brought them into Cadiz. Many melancholy catastrophes liap- 
peued during the storm. Among the rest the Indomitable was wrecked on 
the coast, having on board, besides her own, the survivors of the Bucentaur’s 
crew, and above 1000 persons perished. Many of the prizes foundered in the 
gale; others were sunk by the Britisli. Four only reached Gibraltar in safety. 
But the British took Admirals Vilicneuve, Alava, and Cisneros, besides 
20,000 prisoners, including the land forces on board; and the combined fleet 
was almost totally annihilated, while their own loss was only 1090 men 
killed and wounded. “ Six-and-twenty ships of the line,” says General 
Matthieu Dumas, “ at Trafalgar or Cape Ortcgal (1), were compelled to strike 
their colours.” It may truly be said that there were left only a few remnants 
of the fleet which, two months before, bad lillcd England with alarm (2}. 
coori««i An iiiierchange of courteous deeds took place between the British 
»ir«7h“' fleet and the Spaniards at Cadiz. The magnitude of the disaster 
extinguished all feelings of irritation, and brought the people 
into that state of sad exaltation which is nearly allied to generous emotion. 
Admiral Collingwood made an ofler to send all the wounded Spaniards 
ashore; a proposal which excited the deepest gratitude in that high-spirited 
(icoplc, and was at the same time a seasonable relief to the British squadron, 
already siifliciently occupied with its own wounded and the numerous pri- 
zes in their hands. In return, the Marquis of Solatia, governor of Cadiz, sent 
to offer the English the use of the hospitals for their wounded, pledging the 
Spanish honour that they should bo carefully attended to. When the storm 
after the action drove some of the prizes upon the coast, they declared that 
the English who were thus thrown into their hands should not be considered 
as prisoners of war ; and the Spanish soldiers gave up their ow n beds to their 
shipwrecked enemies. Already was to be seen the commencement of that 
heartfelt alliance which was so soon destined to take place between these ge- 
nerous enemies; and it was amidst the tempests of Trafalgar that the feelings 
were produced which brought them to stand side by side at Vittoria and 
Toulouse (5). 

MinuLrf jo, No words can describe the mingled feelings of joy and grief, of 
exultation and melancholy, which pervaded the British empire 
iteoccoMoo. upon the news being received of the battle of Trafalgar. The grea- 
test naval victory recorded in the annals of the world had been gained by 
their arms. The dangers of invasion, the menaces of Napoldon, were at aii 
end. Secure in their sea-girt isle, they could now behold without alarm the 
marshalled forces of Europe arrayed in hostility against them, lu a single 
moment, from the result of one engagement, they bad passed from a state of 
anxious solicitude to oue of independence and security. Inestimable as these 



( i) Tbu suhNrqtittnt action with Sir t\. Slrncbnn. 

Duin. xiii. 230> 230. James, iv. i23. 13T. 
Coll. i. 183, IS4. 

(u lUe laidftt of this srriic of niio, Admiral 
Ciilliiigwuixl did not ncglrcl tliu duly which he 
nwAfl lu ihr Sniirrwr Disposer of alt rvriils. On Uic 
ddv uiter the bailU* the following general order was 
is.MU‘d to till' fleet The Aliuigiily God, whose 
arm is strength, having of his great mercy hceo 
pirased to crown ihe exertions of bit Majesty's licet 
with suct’cs*. iu giving them a complete victory 
over their eneioics ou the 2Ut ofthu month, and 



that all praise and thanksgiving may be offered up 
to the tnrmie of grace fur the greet bimefil lo nur 
country ami to luankiud, 1 have thought proper that 
a day should he appointed fora general huiniliation 
before (iod, and ihanksgiviug for hi» merciful good* 
itrNS, imploring forgivenes-s of sins, a cwitinualioa 
of his divine merry, and his constant aid lo ns in 
defence of our conntrv', liberties, and Ians, without 
wliicli the utmost efforts of man are nought.”— 
CoLuapwoon, i, i79. 

(3) Coilingwood, i. 185» 190. South, ii. 27$> 276. 
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blessings were, they yet seemed inadequately purchased by the life of llic 
hero by whom they bad been gained. The feeliugs of grief were even more 
powerful than those of gratitude; and England, with the fleets of her anta- 
gonist sunk in the deep, seemed less secure than when, in presence of her 
yet unscathed enemies, she was protected by the hero whose flaming sword 
turned every way. 

Honour Nced it be added that all the honours which a grateful country 

could bestow were heaped upon the memory of Lord Nelson? ' 
Neiwo. Hjg brother was made an earl, with a grant of L.6000 a-year : 
L.10,000 was voted to each of his sisters, and L. 100,000 for the purchase of 
an estate. public funeral was decreed, and a monument by the nation in 

the place of bis interment, St. -Paul's Cathedral. The principal cities of the 
empire vied with each other in erecting monuments and statues to his me- 
mory. Admiral Collingwood was made a baron, and received a pension of 
L.iOOO a-year, a grant which first raised that noble oflicer from that of com- 
parative dependence which is so often the lot of upright integrity. The re- - 

mains of Nelson were consigned to the grave amidst all the pomp of funeral * 

obsequies, in St.-Paul’s, followed by a countless multitude of weeping spec- 
tators. The leaden coffin in which he was brought home was cut in pieces 
and distributed as relics through the fleet; and when at his interment his 
flag was about to be lowered into the grave, the sailors who assisted at the 
ceremony with one accord rent it in pieces, that each might preserve a frag- 
ment as long as he lived. Unbounded was the public grief at his untimely 
end. “ Yet,” in the words ofhis eloquent biographer, “ he cannot be said to 
have fallen prematurely whose work was done; nor ought be to be lamented 
who died so full of honours, and at the height of human fame. The most 
triumphant death is thatof the martyr : the most awful, that of the martyred 
patriot ; the most splendid, that of the hero in the hour of victory : and if the 
chariot and horses of fire had been vouchsafed for Nelson’s translation, he 
could scarcely have departed in a brighter blaze of glory (1). 
ciiarMUT of Lord Nelson was the greatest naval officer of this or any other na ' 
bero."'" tion whose achievements have been recorded in history. The 
energies of an ardent and impetuous mind were in him wholly absorbed 
in patriotic feeling. Duty to his God, bis King, and country constituted 
the simple objects to which unrivalled powers and consummate genius 
were directed. Like all other great commanders, he took the utmost pains 
to make his officers thoroughly acquainted beforehand with his general 
plan of operations, but intrusted them with full discretionary powers in 
carrying them into execution. He possessed the eagle eye which at once 
discerns the fitting movement, and the skilful combination which brings 
every power at his disposal simultaneously and decisively into action. 

Simple in bis desires, enthusiastic in bis character, he was alike superior to 
the love of wealth, the bane of inferior, and envy of others, the frailty of am- 
bitious minds. Devotion to his country was in him always blended with a 
constant sense of religious duty ; and amidst all the licence of arms he was 
distinguished from the first by an early and a manly piety. In later years, 
when bis achievements bad marked him out as the great defender of Chris- 
tianity, he considered himself an instrument in the hand of Providence to 
combat the infidel spirit of the Revolution, and commenced his despatch on 
-the battle of the Nile by ascribing the whole to Almighty God. Too great to 
be fettered by rules, too original to condescend to imitation, he consulted 

(I) South, ii. 276, 2tO. Coll. i. 211. 
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his own inspiration only in all his mighty deeds, and in every instance 
left the stamp of native genius in the duties, whether elevated or htiinble, 
which he performed, llis whole career, from his first entrance into the 
navy to the battle of Trafalgar, exhibited a pattern of every manly virtue. 
Bold in conception, cautious in combination, firm in execution, cool in dan- 
ger, he was the most successful, because the most profound and intrepid, 
of leaders. If a veil could be drawn over the deeds of ^aples, his public 
character might be deemed perfect ; and that alloy of frailty whicli has 
descended to all from our first parents, long concealed in him by the inten- 
sity of patriotic devotion, was at length revealed by the fascination of female 
wickedness. (1). 

s.'r r'su. Trafalgar was soon followed by another victory, 

chMi. which at any other period would have excited the most lively sa- 
tisfaction, but was hardly noticed in the transports consequent on that stu- 
pendous event. Admiral Dumanoir, who had escaped from the disaster at 
Cadiz, and crossed the Bay of Biscay in hopes of getting either into Kochefort 
or Brest harbours, fell in, on the 2d November, with the frigates of Sir Ri- 
chard Strachan’s squadron, who immediately made signal that a strange fleet 
was in sight. The British admiral instantly gave chase, which was continued 
two days and nights, during which the light of the moon rendered the ene- 
Ka,. 4 . my risible, until at length, at noon on the ith November, the two 
squadrons were so near, that Dumanoir was obliged to lie too and receive 
battle. The English licet at first consisted of five ships of the line and four 
frigates ; but during the chase one of the former was driven away by stress of 
weather, and in the action w hich foliowed four line-of-battic ships and four 
frigates alone were engaged. The French had four sail of the line only, and 
some of their guns were dismounted from the effects of the battle of Trafalgar. 
The battle began at noon, by each of the British line-of-battIc ships engaging 
one of the enemy, and lasted with great vigour for four hours, when it ter- 
minated in the capture of every one of the French ships ; but not till they 
were almost totally dismasted, and had sustained a loss of 730 killed and 
wounded. Crippled and dispirited as they were, it was not to he expected 
that the four French ships could have withstoc^ the shock of four fresh 
English line-of-battle ships, supported by four frigates, who took an im- 
'portant part in the action ; and the heavy loss which they sustained proves 
that they had not surrendered till the last extremity. Sir Richard Strachan 
brought his four prizes into harbour, which somewhat consoled the English 
for the absence of so many of those taken at Trafalgar ; and their satisfaction 
was increased by the Bristish loss being only 24 killed and 111 wounded, (2). 

It is observed by .Mr. Hume, that actions at sea are seldom, if 
ever, so decisive as those at land : a remark suggested by the re- 

ri-xM. peated indecisive actions between the English and Dutch in the 
reign of Charles II ; but which affords a striking proof of the danger of gene- 
ralizing from too limited a collection offsets. Mad he extended his retrospect 
farther, he would have observed that the most decisive and important of all 
actions recorded in history have been fought at sea ; that the battle of Salamis 
rolled back from Greece the tide of Persian invasion, that of Actium gave a 
master to the Roman world, that of l.epanto arrested for ever the dangers of 
Mahometan invasion in the south of Europe, and that of La Hogue checked, 
for nearly a century, the maritime efibrts of the House of Bourbon. Equally 
important in its consequences as the greatest of these achievements, the 

(I) Dapio’i VoTugev, iv. H. Breltoi), iii. 4S3. (3) 23S, 233. Junes, iv. 154, IM. 
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battle of Trafalgar not only at once secured the independence of England and 
destroyed all Napoleon’s hopes of maritime greatness, but annihilated for 
half a c*'Dtury the navies of France and Spain. The losses of the Moscow cam- 
paign were repaired in six months: even the terrible overthrow of Leipsic 
was almost obliterated by the host which was maishallcd round the Impe- 
rial eagles at Waterloo ; but from the shock of Trafalgar the French navy 
never recovered ; and during the remainder of the war, notwithstanding the 
the utmost efforts of Napoleon, no considerable fleet with the tricolor flag 
was ever seen at sea. Error frequently attends hasty or partial induction ; 
but from a sulDciently broad and extensive view of human affairs, conclu- 
sions of general and lasting certainty may be formed. 

It is staled by Napoldon, that a fleet of thirty ships of the line, with guns 
and complement of men complete, may be considered as corresponding at 
sea to an army of 120,000 men at land (1). Judging by this standard, the 
battle of Trafalgar, which destrojed fully twenty-five ships of the line and 
made prize of twenty, must bo considered as equivalent to a victory where 
90,000 men out of 120,000 were destroyed. The annals of war exhibit no in- 
stance of such a success with land forces ; it is double what even the bulletins 
claimed for Napoldon at Austerlitz, Jena, or Friedland. Even at Waterloo, 
where alone a blow approaching to that inflicted at Trafalgar was struck, the 
loss of the French has never been estimated at above 40,000 men. The loss by 
which that decisive victory was purchased on the side of the British alone, 
was 9,909 : on that of the allies, above 20,000 : whereas the total loss of 
the English at Trafalgar was only 1690 men; a smaller number than pe- 
rished in many inconsiderable actions attended with little or no result in 
Spain (2). This affords a striking instance how comparatively bloodless, 
when viewed in relation to the importance of the successes achieved, are 
victories at sea than land : and although the losses of the defeated party 
are much more severe, yet even they bear no sort of proportion to the 
enormous effusion of blood in land fights. Lord Collingwood estimates the 
killed and wounded at Trafalgar, where the French navy was in a man- 
ner annihilated, “at several thousands (3);" while the Moscow campaign, 
where four hundred thousand men perished, was found insufficient to 
beat down the military power of Napoleon. 

And on the The battle of Trafalgar affords a decisive proof that it is owing to 

S'bT.kTni no peculiar mancBuvre, ill understood by others, of breaking the 
• iiii-iiiir. line, that the extraordinary success of the English at sea are owing, 
but that the superior prowess and naval skill of their sailors is alone the cause 
of their triumphs. In truth, the operation of breaking the line, whether at 
sea or land, is an extremely critical and hazardous one, and never will be 
attempted, or if attempted succeed, but by the party conscious of and pos- 
sessing greater courage and resources in danger than its opponent. From its 
superior sailing, and the lightness of the wind, the Royal Sovereign was in 
action at Trafalgar when the rear of the column was still six miles distant, 
and full a quarter of an hour before another British ship fired a shot : and 
Uie whole weight of the conflict, for the same reason, fell upon the twelve 
or fourteen British ships which first got into action, by whom six-sevenths 
of the loss was sustained (4). So far from the French and Spanish fleets 

(1) Napol^n, ii. I2i. (3) Coll. I. 183. 184. 

(2) 1 he loM al Talavwa, <ml of 19.000 Briiiah. (4) *• The total loaa was 1090 i of wbiob ^ 

•as 8 000 s lh<»l al Albaera, 4,800 out af T, 800 1 and lonurd to fourtreo ool«f lha lwat»l)**aven ftsscIsM 
out of iO.OOO »h»i fonurd ibe slonDtiig colamus at the fleet. Wllk s few exceptions, the ships so suf- 
Badajnc. oeari; 4.000 by on the beoaebaa and in brlDg wtm In the van of iheir respacUea cohtmos. 
Um dUc^ of that terrihU foftms I snJaisM.iT. 111. 
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being doubled up and assailed by a superior force, the British fleet itself was 
doubled up-„ and the victory was in fact gained by half its force, before the 
remainder got into action. The arrival of this remainder, indeed, ga re those 
first engaged a decisive advantage, and enabled the ships which hitherto 
had borne up against such desperate odds to overwhelm in their turn their 
dispirited, and now outnumbered, opponents; but had they not been, from 
the tirst, superior, and greatly superior to their antagonists, they must have 
been taken prisoners in the outset of the fray, and lain useless logs alongside 
of their captors when the rear of the columns was getting into action. Would 
any but a superior enemy have ventured to plunge, like Collingwood and 
Nelson, into the centre of their opponent's fleet, and, unsupported, single 
out the hostile admiral for attack, when surrounded by his own vessels? 
What would have been the fate of Alava and Villeneuve, of the Santa Anna 
and the Bucentaur, if they had thus engaged Collingwood and Nelson, the 
Royal Sovereign and the A'ictory, at the muzzle of their guns, in the middle 
of the English fleet, when three or four other hostile line-uf-battle ships 
were pouring in their shot on all sides? Would they not have been com- 
pelled to strike their colours in ten minutes, before the tardy succeeding 
vessels could come up to their support? In breaking the line, in short, whe- 
ther at sea or land, the head of the column must necessarily be engaged with 
a vastly superior force, before the rear and centre can get up to its support; 
and if from accidental causes their arrival, as at Trafalgar, is long delayed, it 
may happen that this contest against desperate odds may continue a very 
long time— quite long enough to prove fatal to an ordinary assailant. The 
conclusion to be drawn from this is, not that Nelson, Duncan, and Rodney 
did wrong, and ran unnecessary hazard by breaking the line at Trafalgar, 
Camperdown, and Martinique — quite the reverse; they did perfectly right : 
but that it is the manoeuvre suited only to the braver and moreskilful party, 
and never can prove successful but in the hands of the power possessing the 
superiority in courage and prowess, though not in numbers. It will succeed 
when the head of the column can sustain itself against double or treble its 
own force before the centre or rear get up, but in no other circumstances. 
The case is precisely the same at land : the party breaking the line there runs 
the greatest risk of being made prisoner, if not able to bear up against su- 
perior forces, before support arrive from the rear; and an antagonist who can 
trust his troops in line to resist the head of the column, will soon obtain a deci- 
sive advantage by assailing the attacking column on both flanks. This was 
w hat the Duke of Wellington felt he could do, and constantly did with British 
troops; and accordingly Jomini tells us that the system of attacking in co- 
lumns and breaking the line never succeeded against the close and mur- 
derous lire of the English infantry. It was the same with the Russians. 
Napoleon’s system of bringing an overwhelming force to one point, and 
there breaking the line, answered perfectly, as long as he was engaged with 
the Austrians, who laid down their arms, or retired, the moment they saw 
an enemy on their flank; but when he applied it to the Russians, he soon 
found the attacking column fiercely assailed on all sides by the troops, among 
whom it had penetrated; and the surrender of Vandamme, with 7000 men, 
in the mountains of Bohemia, in 1813, taught him, that it is a very diflerent 
thing to get into the rear of an army draw n from the north and one from the 
south of Europe. 

And on ibe It is frequently said by the French writers, that at this period 
of slmm Into the fate of Europe depended upon chance, and that, if the naval 
oflicers to whom Napoldon remitted to report on M. Fulton’s pro- 
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posal for the navigation of the vessels hy steam had given a difTerenl opinion, 
and that invention had been adopted at Boulogne, tlierc can he no doubt that 
the invasion might have been successfully accomjilished. Hr re appears no 
solid ground for this opinion. Great discoveries, destined, like those of gun- 
powder, printing, and steam, in the end, to change the face of the world, 
never come to maturity but by slow degrees. The sublimest genius, the 
most overwhelming power, is not able so to outstrip the march of lime as to 
give to one generation that general use of a discovery destined by nature for 
another. Even if it were otherwise, and steam navigation could in a few 
years have been brought to perfection, or at least into common application, 
in the French navy, unquestionably the English would not have been idle; 
the mighty engine would have yielded its powers equally to both sides, and 
their relative situation would have remained the same as before. If steamers 
would have enabled the flotilla, under all winds, to issue from Boulogne 
harbour, and attempt the passage of the Channel, they would have enabled 
the English blockading squadrons at all seasons to maintain their station, 
and put it in their power to have sent in (ire-ships, w hich would have car- 
ried conflagration and ruin Into their crowded harbour. Propelled by this 
powerful force, one armed steam-ship, at dead of night, would have burst 
open the chains at the entrance of the basin, while succeeding ones, in 
rapid succession, brought flames and esplosion into its forests of shipping. 
Gunpowder did not diminish the superiority of the English at sea. The vic- 
tory of Nelson at Trafalgar was not more decisive than that of Edward III at 
Sluys; the countrymen of Collingwood, who ventured unsupported into the 
midst of the combined fleet, need never fear the mechanical force which 
augments the facility of getting into close action, and increases the rapidity 
with which the diflerent vessels of the squadron can be brought together to 
the decisive point. 

's impossible to form an equally clear opinion as to the 
consequences w hich would have followed if Napoleon, w ith a 
luHi.ai? hundred and thirty thousand men, had succeeded in eflecting a 
landing on the coast of Kent. He has told us that he would have advanced 
direct to London, of which he calculated upon getting po.ssession in four days, 
and there he would instant^ have proclaimed parliamentary reform, a low 
suffrage for the new voters, the downfall of the oligarchy, the confiscation of 
the property of the church, a vast reduction of taxation, an equitable 
adjustment of the national debt, and all the other objects which the Kevo- 
lutionary parly in this country have ever had at heart, and the prospect of 
obtaining only one of which, live-and-iwenty years afterwards, iiroduced so 
extraordinary a change in the dominant multitude of the English people. 
It was Napoleon’s constant affirmation, that the majority in number of the 
English nation was opposed to the war, which was maintained solely by the 
influence and for the purposes of the oligarchy; and that if he could once 
have roused the multitude against their rule. Great Britain would speedily 
have become so divided as to be no longer capable of resisting the power of 
France (fj. “1 would not,” said he, “ have attempted to subject England 

Omoerfttie m| wouM Iiayc haslcnrd over Republic, iW abolition of tKe iiohilk)' and ITotue uf 
whieiihe flotilla," aaid Na}>ol6oi), '*wlth Peer*, ibe distribution of the property of sock of 

would have 200,000 men. ( It was only t38 000.) the latter as opposed me amonj' my partisans ; U- 
inttaail; landed as near Chatham as pnskihle, berly, equality, and the aorereigntr of the people, 
prorlaimrd. and proceeded direct tn l.,ondon, I \rrmid bare allowed the Hoilso of Commons to re« 
where I culcu* — ’ . . . , . .. . . ... ..... . 
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to France : I could not have united two nalions so dissimilar. If I had suc- 
ceeded in my project, I would have abolished the monarchy, and established 
a republic instead of the oligarchy by which you are governed. I would have 
separated Ireland from England, and Uft them to themselves, after having 
sown the seeds of Republicanism in their morale. F would have allowed the 
House of Commons to remain, but would have introduced a great reform (f 
HKAniir.. If That the French Emperor would have been defeated in his attempt 
“Tiui England had remained true to herself, con be doubtful to no 
obiM-i one ,n-ho recollects that the Rritish troops defeated the French in 
every encounter, without exception, from Vimiera to Waterloo, and that 
Napoldon himself said to Lord Whitworth there were a hundred chances 
to one against his success. But would she have remained true to herself 
under the temptation to swerve produced by such means? This is a 
point upon which there is no Briton who would have entertained a 
doubt till within these few years; but the manner in which the public 
mind has reeled from the application of inferior stimulants since 1830, 
and the strong partiality to French alliance which has recently grown up 
with the spread of democratic principles, has now suggested the painful 
doubt whether Xapoldon did not know us better than we knew ourselves, 
and whether we could have resisted those methods of seduction which had 
proved fatal to the patriotism of so many other people. The spirit of the 
nation, indc'd, then ran high against Gallic invasion; unanimity unpre- 
cedented animated the British people : but, strong as that feeling was, it is 
now doubtful whether it would not have been supplanted, in a large portion 
of the nation at least, by a still stronger, and the sudden olTcr of all the 
glittering objects of democratic ambition would not have shaken the patriotism 
of a considerable portion of the British, as it unquestionably would of the 
great bulk of the Irish people. No man can say how he would keep his senses 
under the application of some extraordinary and hitherto unknown stimulant, 
as if he were at once elevated to a throne, or saw the mountains fall around 
him, or the earth suddenly open beneath his feet ; and even the warmest 
ThHrpro- friend to his country will probably hesitate before he pronounces 
b«buragii. ypgjj jjjg stability (A the English mind under the influence of the 
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and rritorr n popular rnrin of i^nvrnimrnt, a drmn* 
crary ; all which would h.iTc bi'rti couftnnfd hy Iha 
conduct of my ariity, as 1 would not havf allowed 
the slightest oiilraitt* In hr toimnlttetl hy inv tmnps. 
I think ihut, Itelween iny proinl«»eii whi'l 1 
would acta.iUy Inre cffeclt dp I sltould h-ive !iud ilia 
supporl «if n (treat in.-iny. In a Inrite c'ly lilir lyin* 
doRi where ihrre nre «n in«ny canaille and so many 
dis-irTerted, I sliou tl h.<Te hero joiited hy a fonni* 
dahle l>ody ; and I would nt the tune tim** have ex* 
cited an inturretlion Im IreUod You would never 
have liunieyl your cajntal} you are loo rich and 
fond of iMoni-y. How uftcii h.ivc the P.irisiant twnrn 
to bury Ihemaelvet noder the niina ortbcircapit.il 
rather ihiti suffer it in fall into ll^e hinds of the 
enemies of France*, nnd yet it has twice been l.iken \ 
Tlie hope of a change for the better, and n divtsinn 
of property, would have op-Micd wonderfully 
amnii^esl tbe c.iii:iil c. etpert.illy th •( r>f I^ondon. The 
catmille of .ill iinl ons are nearly alike. | would 
h.ivp mad t %ui h promi'-ei as would hart* had a yre.-il 
effect. 1 would b.ive abolished in the army, 

and nroinited your seamen every tliin|[. wii.rh 
would bare made a ^rcat impression on tbeir minds. 



The proeUnmtlM that w« eame at frlondi to rdtevv 

the Fn^iish from an obiioxinut and despotic aristo* 
cracy, whose ol^ect w.ittn keep the nation eternally 
at war, Ih order to enrich iheinaelTea and their fa- 
milies with the Uood of the people, tngeiher with 
the proelnim’ng of a republic, the almlition oflbo 
monarchicrft form of yovemmeut and lh» nobility, 
the derlanlion of the rurfeltnre of turh of the latter 
as should resist, ntiH its division amonjtst the parti- 
anna i»f the Revolution. With a {general rqualit<itiow 
of property, would have gained me the .inpport of 
the c.inidlle, .md of all the idle, proU'gnlc, aiid the 
disaffected in the kingdom.” Thus far the Emperog 
N.ipolcon { to whirh it m.iy be added, that, aiiiidsl 
the divisions and iIcmoeralFC tmiasporta rnntequent 
on Ibrie pmdigioas iiinovalions, Ke would qnietly 
liave Inid his craspow Woolwirh, Chatham, Ports* 
mojth, and Plymonth, and smiled at hi« r^vnlulioa* 
ary allies on this side of the riianiiet when ihev caU 
led on him tn redeem his pirriges, further than apes- 
hating some of the h’gher orders, and if they pmr* 
ed refrictory, h.ive marrht*d a file of grenadiers Into 
the chapel of St.-Stephen O'Muaaa, i, )49, 
M 

(t) 0*Meara, i. |kO. 09. 
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prodigious excitement likely to have arisen from the promulgation of (he 
political innovations which Napoldon had prepared for her seduction. If he 
is wise, he will rejoice that, in the providence of God, his country was saved 
(he trial, and acknowledge with gratitude the inestimable obligations which 
she owes to the illustrious men whose valour averted a danger under which 
her courage indeed would never have sunk, hut to which her wisdom might 
possibly have proved unequal. The true crisis of the war occurred at this 
period. .It was the arm of Nelson which delivered his country from her real 
danger; thenceforth the citadel of her strength was beyond the reach of 
attack. At Waterloo she fought for victory; at Trafalgar, for existence. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



CAMPAIGN OF AUSTKRLITZ. 
SBrrEMBKA— DBCEMBBB, 1805. ^ 



ARGUMENT. 

Austria, dec^ivod by Napol^on^s measures, crosses the lDo~Hor forces advance across Ba- 
varia to the Black Forest— Efforts of NapolCon to gain Prassia—Negollations between Uie 
two Powers— Russians refused a passage across the Prussian Territories— March of French 
Troops from ilie shores of (he Channel to the banks of the Rhine— Composition and direc- 
tion of these forces- Violation of the Prussian Territory by Bernadoitc’s Corps— Great in- 
dignation excited by this at Berlin— Measures concerted between Russia, Sweden, and Eng- 
land in the North of Germany— Neutrality of Naples— Napoleon’s arrival on the Rhine, and 
Proclamations to his Troops— Mutual Manifestoes by Ibc belligerent Powers— Movements 
of the French Troops to surround the Austrians- Mack's defensive arrangements- Four 
thousand Imperial Grenadiers are cut to pieces by Mural— Recompenses bestowed by Na- 
polUon on the Soldiers engaged in the Combat— Measures of Mack to extricate himself— 
Bloody Combat at Hasslach— Surrender of four thousand Austrians at Memmingen— Com- 
pletion of (he Investment of Ulm— Napoleon's address to liis Soldiers at the Bridge of the 
Lech— Mack resolves to detach the Archduke Ferdinand to Bohemia, and himself remain at 
Ulm — Combat at Klchingen- Retreat of the Archduke Ferdinand, with great loss— Sur- 
render of Werneck with eight thousand men— The Heights around Ulm are carried by Na- 
poleon— Negotiations for the surrender of Mack— He capitulates at Urst conditionally— and 
then unconditionally— The Army of Mack defiles before Napoleon— NapoiUon's Message to 
the Senate at Paris— His Proclamation to his Soldiers— The blame of these Disasters is di- 
vided between Mack and the Aulic Council— Errors of the Cabinet of Vienna in the general 
plan of the Campaign- The Archduke Charles is kept on the defensive in Italy— The Bridge 
at Verona is forced by Masst^na— The Archduke resolves to retreat, in order to cover Vienna 

— And falls back by the Tagliamento to Laybach in Carinibia— Advance of NapolUon’s 
Army through Bavaria— Defensive Measures of the Austrian Government— Increasing Ir- 
ritation of Prussia— Arrival of the Emperor Alexander at Berlin, *and conclusion of a Secret 
Convention with the Prussian Government— Nocturnal Visit to the Tomb of the Great 
Frederick— Landing of the Allies in Hanover— Operations in the Tyrol— Surrender of Jel- 
lachich and the Prince de Rohan, and abandonment of (hat Province— Napoleon advances 
into Upper Austria Austrians’ proposals of Peace, which come to nothing -Koiusoff with- 
draws to the left bank of the Danube— Continued advance of ibe French towards Vienna— 
Destruction of part of Mortier's Corps by Kutusoff— Desperate Action at Dierslein— Morlier 
recrosses the Danube— Napoleon advances rapidly to Vienna — Description of that City- 
Surprise of the Bridge over the Danube— NapolUon passes through the Capital, and estab* 
lishes himself at Schoonbruon — Subsequent Movements of the Armies— Finesse of Kutusoff 
in parrying Ibe attempts of Ibe French to circumvent him— Heroic action of Bagrathion, 
who at length makes good bis rctrcel— Junction of the Russian Armies— Measures of Na- 
poleon— Conduct of the French at Vienna— Forces on both sides— Napoldon reconnoitres 
the Field of Austeriili— 'Dangers of his situation— Simulate Negotiations on both sides to 
gain time— HaugwiU arrives from Berlin -The Allies advance to 'Wtsebaw— Preparatory 
Movements on both sides— Allied Order of Battle— Description of the Field of Baltic— Dis- 
positions of the French Troops— Ndpiurnal llluminalion of the French Lines— Movements 
on both sides tn the morning— Battle of AusterliU— Its results— Dangers of NapolAon's 
situation, notwithstanding his success— The Austrians sue for an Armistice- Interview of 
the Emperor Francis with Napoleon— Armistice concluded with Russia— And with Austria 
—Dissimulation of Prussia, and accommodation with that Power— Treaty of Alliance with 
the Cabinet of Berlin, which gains Hanover— Affairs of Naples— And of the North of Ger- 
nfany— Peace of Presburg— Dethronement of the King of Naples— Reflections on this step 

— Napoldon returns to Vienna— Munich, the Rhine, and Paris— Reflections on the Campaign 
—Importance of the Valley of the Danube as the theatre of contest between France and 
Austria- Vast growth of the Military Power of France since the last Peace— A similar in- 
crease during Peace characterized all the reign of Napoldon— Great Abilities displayed by 
N*poleon in the arrangements for this Campaign— Errors of the Allies— Ruinoua effects of 
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the Indeei«ioD ofPrauia— Ability diapiayed by Mr. Piit in the forroatioB of the Confederacy 
— His last Illness and Death— His Character and mighty Achievements— Principles of hia 
Domestic Administration— Progressive and steady growth of his Fame— Erroneous Views 
of Foreign Writers on his Designs— His Errors— Opinion of the Democratic Parly in Eng- 
land on him— Funeral Honours paid to his Memory. 



AiiilrU, de< In proportion as the time approached when his great projects 
against Austria were to be carried into execution, Napoleon redoti- 
rrSJJTuJe ostensible efforts for the invasion of Great Britain. These 

preparations, which never had been more than a feint from the 
moment that intelligence of the stoppage of Villeneuve’s fleet by Sir Robert 
Calder’s action, and the subsequent retreat of that Admiral to Cadiz, had been 
received, completely produced the desired effect. Austria, deceived by the 
accounts which were daily transmitted of the immense accumulation offerees 
on the coasts of the Channel, the embarkation of the Emperor's staff and heavy 
artillery, and the continual exercising of the troops in the difficult and com- 
plicated operation of getting on shipboard, deemed the moment come when 
she could safely commence hostilities, even before the arrival of the Russian 
Sfft.g. auxiliaries: She broke ground, accordingly, by crossing the Inn, 
and invading the Bavarian territories, fondly imagining that the French troops 
were stillon the shores of the Channel, and that she would be able, by a rapid 
advance, to rouse Bavaria and the lesser powers of Germany' to join her stan- 
dard, and appear before their arrival, with the whole forces of the empire, 
on the banks of the Rhine. But she grievously miscalculated in so doing the 
activity and resources of the French Emperor, and soon found to her cost 
that she had been the dupe of his artifices, and had unwittingly played his 
game as effectually as if she had intentionally prostrated before bis ambition 
the resonrCes of the monarchy (f ). 

The forces with which the Anlic Council engaged in this enterprise were 
80,000 men ; and the Russians were still so far removed as to render it im- 
possible to reckon upon their cooperation in- the first movements of the cam- 
paign. They had, with reason, calculated upon being joined by the whole- 
forces of Bavaria ; but, asalready noticed, the paternal anxiety of the Elector 
rendered these hopes abortive, and threw the whole weight of that electorate 
Th.., ,d. into the opposite side of the scale. The army of the Imperialists was . 

numerous, gallant, and well appointed, but hardly equal to the 
STViITcl” meeting unaided the united French and Bavarian forces, 

vorMi. even if led by commanders of equal talent and experience. '\Vhat, 
then, was to be expected from them when advancing under the guidance of 
Mack to meet the grand army grouped round the standard of NapoWon (2)? 
In vain the British Government transmitted to the Cabinet of Vienna a de- 
tailed statement, obtained from the Imperial staff at Boulogne, of the amount 
and composition of the French army, showing above a hundred and thirty 
thousand men, of all descriptions, ready to march, and asked whether it 'Was 
against England or Austria that this forcb was really intended to act. 'With 
infatuated self-confidence, their host Oontinned to advance ; soon itieverratt 
the Bavarian plains, entered the defiles of the Black Forest, amt eeeaj^d 



1) Dam. xiii. ], tl. Jom. |00« * 

2) Though totally dphclent in the decision, 



mt^mikie^dlng that df6d<prtt} the cMntniinidr nf tho 
German anny. The jnst and decisive opinion ex- 
promptitude, and foresight requisite forconiaian* pressed of him by Nelson at Naples, in t798< has 
der in the field. Mack was by no means without a already been noticed,. Witlf ail nis great qualftaes 
eonsidernbte degree of talent, and still greater plau* as a civil state»niBn, Mr. Pitt bad but little capacitjf 
sibillty, in arranging on paper the plan of a cam> for military combinations,* andlbis is the jad^aent* 
paign : and so far did this species of ability impose in this particular unpaitial, pronoanrod «pau bin 
on Mr. Pitt, that be wrote to the Cabinet nf Vienna, by NapolMii.~^ee NsKiiaoM m JtfonfA, it. 432, 
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with itsontpMU the openings from that rocky ridge into the ralley of the 
Rhine (1). 

ElTorlf of From the moment that it was evident that hostilities were un- 
avoidable, Napoleon was indefatigable in his endeavours to engage 
Priuiii. Prussia on his side. The instructions to Duroc, his Envoy at Berlin, 
were to represent to the Prussian Government, “ that there was not a mo- 
ment to lose : that it was indispensable that an alliance should forthwith be 
concluded between the two slates; that the confederacy of Russia, Austria, 
and England was equally menacing to both; that during the negotiations fora 
conclusion of the treaty, it was necessary that Prussia should make an open de- 
claration agoinst Austria, or at least a formidable demonstration on the Bohe- 
mian frontier ; that the Emperor wasabout to make an autumnal campaign ; that 
having dispersed the armament of Austria before the month (k January, 
France and Prussia might have their united forces against Russia, for wbi^ 
purpose the Emperor offered them the' aid of 80,000, amply provided with 
Ncim>,. every thing necessary for a campaign (2).” The answer of the 
Prussian Cabinet to these propositions was in the main favourable. 
two fowtrt. xhey admitted “ that the union of France and Prussia could alone 
provide against the rest of the Continent such a barrier as would ensure the 
maintenance of general tranquillity.” The French plenipotentiary, taking 
these words in a more favourable sense than they were perhaps intended, 
immediately commenced the drawing out of a treaty of alliance, offensive 
and defensive, between the two powers ; but when it was communicated to 
the Prussian Government, their temporizing policy reappeared; they were 
willing to unite with France in order to prevent the resumption of hosti- 
lities, but hesitated at taking any step which might involve them in the con- 
test; and evinced, amidst all their anxiety for the acquisition of Hanover, an 
extreme apprehension of the consequences of a Russian war. To overcome 
their scruples, Napoldon did not hesitate to engage that “ be would retain 
none of his conquests on his account, and that the empire of France and 
kingdom of Italy shall receive no acquisition (3).” But the terrors of the 
Prussian Cabinet were not to be overcome by these obviously hypocritical 
professions, and they persisted in their resolution to enter into no engage- 
ment which might involve them in hostilities. 

Matters were in this doubtful state when the Russian minister at 
Berlin presented a letter from the Emperor of Russia, in which he 
*• propos^ an interview with his Prussian Majesty on the frontiers 
•■rrttoriw. of their respective dominions, and requested permission for his 
troops to pass through his territories on their route for fovaria. The pride 
ct Frederick William instantly took fire ; aud he replied by a positive negative 
against the passage of the Moscovites through any part of bis dominions ; but 
expressed his willingness- to meet bis august neighbour at any place which 
he might select. Prussia, at the same time, renewed its negotiations with 
France for the acquisition of Hanover as a deposit, until the conclusion of the 
-war s a propositioa to which Napoldon testified no unwillingness to accede, 
provided “ France lost none of its rights of conquest by the deposit (4).” 
While these unworthy negotiations were tarnishing the reputation of the 
Prussian monarchy, the French troops were in full march from the shores of 

(t) Dmn. xili. It. Boulofne ftcroM Garaunyf {mmit, t. 1 59* ) are a « i«- 

{%) InstroctiooB to Ooroc, t4tk Aafiutt 180S.*« goUr mimiiiiwtit of hU tigour and npiditj ofde* 
It. 134.^TlieM liutruetuM** vrittes tho terniMUofi, 

T«ry day om wMeb Napoleon racaiTod accoaata of (1) Bigii. ir. SSt» 341. 

tha aaAry «f VIHaname into Farrol, and whan 1 m (4) Bign. ir. 343* 343. 

dickatad to Dara Ihc aMtdi of tha grood army fraaa 
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M.rfii of the Channel to the banks of the Rhine. The instructions given by 
Napoleon to all the chiefs of the grand army for the tracing of 
“*■ their route, and the regulation of Utcir movements, were as perfect 
a model of the combination of a general, as the ndelily and accuracy w ith 
which they were followed were of the discipline and elhciency of his followers. 

The stages, the places of rest, the daily marches of every regiment, were 
pointed out with undeviating accuracy over the immense circumference 
from Cherbourg to Hamburg; relays of horses provided to convey by post 
those who were more remote, twenty thousand carriages collected for their 
rapid conveyance, and the immense host caused to converge, by dilTcrent 
routes, through France, Flanders, and the north of Germany, to IJlm, the _ 
centre’ where it was anticipated the decisive blows against the Austrian mo- 
narchy were to be struck (f). The troops simultaneously commenced their 
march from the coast of the Channel in the beginning of September, and 
performing, with the celerity of the Roman legions, the journeys allotted to 
them, arrived on the Rhine from the 17th to the 25d of the same month. 
They were all in the highest spirits, buoyant with health, radiant with hope : 
the exercises and discipline to which they had been habituated during t^ 
two preceding years in their camps on the shores of the ocean having enabled 
them to overcome fatigues with ease which would have been deemed im- 
possible at that period by any other soldiers of Europe (2). 
compoii- The army which Napoldon thus directed against the Imperialists 
tton HQ<I dt> was the most formidable, in respect of numbers, equipment, and 
discipline, which modern Europe had ever witnessed. DividM 
into eight corps under the command of the most distinguished marshals of 
the empire, it consisted of 180,000 men ; and had been brought by long 
exercise, both in camps and in the field, to an unrivalled pitch of discipline 
and splendour (5). The plan of Napoleon was to direct the corps of Aey, 
Soult, and Lannes, w ith the Imperial Guards and the cavalry under Murat, U) 
Donaworth and Dettingen : Davoust and Marmont were to march upon 
Neubourg; and Bemadotte joined to the Bavarians upon Ingolstadl; while ^ 
Augereau, whose corps was conveyed by post from the distant harbour ot 
B rest, received orders to cover the right flank of the invading army, and 
extend itself over the broken eountry which stretches from the Black 
to the Alps of Tyrol and the Grisons. A single glance at the map will be 
sullicient to shew that these movements were calculated to envelope alt^^ 
ther the Austrian army, if they remained in heedless security in their 
advanced position in front of I'lm ; for while the bulk of the French, under 
Napoleon in person, descended upon their right flank by l^naworth, Ber- _ 
nadotle, with the corps from Hanover, got directly into their rear, and cut 
oITthe line of retreat to Vienna, while Augereau blocked up the entrance to 
the defiles of the Tyrol. It was of the utmost moment to the success of these 
great operations that the movements of the troops should, as long as possible. 



(I) Ste tKf ordm, •<ldre*Bet1 by Napoleon to ihe 
«erca roanhaU cominandinK ikr corps of llio army, 
in Dumas, xiii. 302, 340 Pticts Jast.^Many of 
them aiT date*) at nine. tea. rlereii. at iilglit, or 
midnight i Inii in all is to be seen Uie mac ratreor' 
dinary union of minuteness at»d accuracy of detail, 
with grimdeur anti extent of general cooibioalion. 

(3) Dura. xiii. 1$. i4- Bign iv. SOO. Jom. U. 
103, tOi- Boar, vii 10. 

The celerity with which the march of Marshal 
Key's corps wns performed is partlcubrly remark- 
aide. 



(3) The composition of this army was as follows i 
I, corps commanded by Bemadotte, 

2 By Marmont, 

3 , by Davooft* 

4 ...••• By .Sooll. 

by Ioannas. 

s’, hjfltey. 

by Augereaw* 

8, ..... . by Moral (earalry). 

* Guards by Moniar and 

Bessi^m. 

BaTtrians. by Wrede. 

...Seo JoM. U. 104; • 
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be concealed : and the despotic power of the F rench Emperor gave him every 
facility for the attainment of this object. A rigorous embargo was immediately 
laid on in all parts of the empire; the post was every-wherc stopped; the 
troops were kept ignorant of the place of their destination; and such were 
the effects of these measures, that they were far advanced on their way to 
the Rhine before it was known either to the Cabinets of London or Vienna 
that they had broken up from the heights of Boulogne (1). 

Ahrel'^irli ^ other corps of the army, traversing their own or a friendly 
urriionr^ territory, experienced no obstacle on their march ; but that of 
corps. Beruadotte, iii its route across Germany, from Hanover to Bavaria, 
came upon the Prussian state of Anspach. Napoleon was not a man to be 
restrained by such an obstacle; he had foreseen it, and given positive orders , 
to Rernadolte to disregard the neutrality of that power. “ You will traverse 
its territories,” said he, “ avoid resting there, make abundance of protesta- 
tions in favour of Prussia, testify the greatest possible regard for its interests, 
and meanwhile pursue your march with'rapidity, alleging as an excuse the - 
impossibility of doing otherwise, which really is the fact.” These instructions 
were punctually obeyed : and Bernadotle, at the head of sixty thousand men, 
including the Bavarians and corps of Murmont placed under his orders, dis- 
regarding the remonstrances of the local authorities, traversed the Prussian 
territory, and assembled around Eichstadt, with his advanced guard on the 
oo>. •. Danube, between Neubourg and Ingolstadt, at the end of the first 
week of October. The master stroke was delivered : the left wing of the 
French in great force was interposed between the Austrians and their own 
dominions, while they were reposing in fancied security around the ram- 
parts of Ulm (2J. 

Grf.iiniig. Great was the astonishment and indignation at Berlin when the 
Xd VViii< unexpected intelligence of this outrage to their independence was 
•I B»riiii. received. It at once revealed the humiliating truth, long obvious 
to the rest of Europe, but which vanity and partiality to their own policy 
had hitherto concealed from the Prussian Cabinet; that the alliance with 
France neither was based on a footing of equality, nor on any sense of mutual 
advantage; that it had been contracted only for purposes of ambition by Na- 
polihm ; that he neither respected nor feared their power, and that, after 
having made them the instruments of effecting the subjugation of other 
states, he would probably terminate by overturning the independence of 
their own. The weight of these considerations was much increased by the 
recollection that this outrage had beep intlicted by a nation whom, for ten 
years, it had been the policy of Prussia to conciliate by all the means in their 
power; while, on the other hand, the simple refusal to grant a passage 
through their territories, bad been sufficient to avert the march of the Russian 
troops, although the Cabinet of Berlin had, during that time, been far from 
evincing the same compliance to the wishes of the Czar. These indignant 
feelings falling in with a secret sense of shame at the unworthy part they 
were about to take in the great contest for Eurojiean independence which 
was approaching, produced a total alteration in the views of the Prussian 
Cabinet ; while the more generous and warlike part of the capital, at the 
head of which were the Queen, Prince Louis, and Baron tiardenberg, loudly 
gave vent to their indignation, and openly expressed their joy at the occur- 
rence of a circumstance w hich had at length opened the eyes of Government 
to the ruinous consequences of the temporizing policy which they had so long 

(ij Jqpi. ii. las, lOS. l>um. xiit. 13. IS. (2) Dtin). Alii. 37. 3S, Bi||n. ir. 3tS.340. 
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pursued. All intercourse with the French embassy was imme- 
diately prohibited; an enerpelic note, demanding satisfaction, was forthwith 
presented to the minister of that power at Herliu ; and permission was given 
to the Russian troops to traverse in their march the Prussian territories. The 
projected interview between the Czar and the Prussian Monarch to adjust 
that matter was adjourned, as the didiculty had been .solved by the measure 
of Napoleon ; the troops which had been directed towards the Russian fron- 
tiers were countermanded; and three powerful armies of observation formed, 
one of sixty thousand men in Franconia, under the orders of Prince llohen- 
lohe; one in Cower Saxony, of fifty thousand, under the Duke of Rrunswick, 
and one in Westphalia, of twenty thousand, under the command of the 
Prince of Hesse (1). This impolitic step of Napoltion is linked w ith many im- 
portant consequences. It produced that burst of angry feeling which at 
length brought Prussia into the lists with France in 1806. It is thus con- 
nected with the overthrow and long oppression of that power, and may be 
considered as one of the many causes, at this time entering into operation, 
which, in their ultimate results, produced the resurrection of European 
freedom, and the fall of the French empire. 

''^•dle the precipitance of Napoh'on was thus producing a storm 
utwc-i, in the north of Germany, a treaty was concluded between Russia, 
.sonirn'. ..Hi England, and Sweden, by which the latter power engaged tofur- 
tdsh an auxiliary corps of 12,000 men to act in Pomerania, in con- 
ctrmmny. j, Russian force of double the amount, under the orders 

of Count Osterman Tolstoy. This army was to be farther reinforced by the 
German Legion in the service of England ; an addition which would raise it 
to nearly forty thousand men ; an army it was hoped, adequate not only to 
the task of reconquering the electorate of Hanover, for which it was im- 
mediately destined, but to determine at last the wavering conduct of Prussia, 
and give an impulse to the northern states of Germany, which might preci- 
pitate them in an united ma.ss on the now almost defenceless frontiers of 
Holland and Flanders (2). Had Prussia boldly taken such a line, what a 
multitude of calamities would have been spared to itself and to Europe! 

.w II More fortunate in the south than the north of Europe, Najioleon 
or'st'llin!' at this period concluded a convention with the Court of Naples for 
the neutrality of that kingdom during the approaching contest. A negotia- 
tion was at the same time set on foot with the Holy Sec for the admission of a 
French garrison into Ancona; but the Pope had suffered too severely from 
the conquests and exactions of the Republicans to admit of such a concession ; 
and both parties protracted the discussions, with a view to gain time for the 
issue of military operations (3). 

These negotiations at either extremity of the line of military operations 
might have been attended with important effects upon the final issue of the 
war, K affairs had been delayed for any considerable time. ButN'apoldon was 
meanwhile preparing those redoubtable strokes in the heart of Germany 
which were calculated at once to prostrate the strength of Austria, intimidate 
or overawe the lesser powers, and frustrate the great combinations formed 
by the English and Russian Cabinets for the deliverance of Europe. 

The Emperor arrived at Rtrasburg on the 27th .September, and 
prorbru- immediately addressed to his soldiers one of those heart-stirring 
* proclamations which contributed almost as much as his military 

(I) 1H|n. hrrSM, 3iT. Dura. xiU. as. 31. Hint. .(iVDora. xHi.yii 3(. ’ 

Tiii. 47S. 430. (3) Bigi). ir. SIS, 337. Dot. it. aS7. 
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geniuf to the success of bis arms. “Soldiers I ’’said he, “the campaign of 
the third coalition has commenced, Austria has passed the inn, violated its 
engagements, attacked and chased our ally from his capital. We will not 
again make peace without suiTicient guarantees : our generosity shall not 
again make us forget what we owe to ourselves. You are but the advanced 
guard of the great people : you may have forced marches to undergo, fatigues 
and privations to endure; but whatever obstacles we may encounter, we 
shall overcome them, and never taste of repose till we have planted our eagles 
on the territory of our enemies.” To the Bavarian troops he thus addressed 
himself — “ Bavarian Soldiers! Lcome to put myself at your head, to deliver 
your country from the most unjust aggression. The House of Austria wishes 
to destroy your independence, and incorporate you with its vast possessions. 
You will remain faithful to the memory of your ancestors who, sometimes 
oppressed, were never subdued. I know your valour : and feel assured that 
after the first battle I shall be able to say with truth to your prince and my 
people, you are worthy to combat in the ranks of the graud army (1).” 
Hovrmrat The movements of the opposite armies in Germany were now ra- 
pidly bringing matters to a crisis. Mack, at the lirst intelligence of 
J[^„'J,^,the approach of the French troops, had concentrated his forces at 
Auurun. Memmingen, and Stockach, with advanced posts in the defiles 

of the Black Forest, contemplating only an attack, as in former wars, in front, 
and expecting to be able to stem the torrent of such an invasion as efTectually 
in a defensive position, around the ramparts of Ulm, as Kray had done the 
incursion of Moreau in the former war. He was in total ignorance of the great 
manoeuvre of Napoldon in turning his Bank with his left ifing, and inter- 
posing between his whole army and the Austrian frontier. This decisive move- 
ment, the knowledge of which had been carefully kept from tbe enemy, 
by a whole French corps, diffused as light troops along the ridge behind 
which it was going forward, was now rapidly approaching its consummation. 
Tbe united corps of Bernadottc, Marmont, Davoust, and Soult, with the Ba- 
Ort.ii •iKi;. varians, a hundred thousand strong, had arrived at the same mo- 
ment on the Danube in the rear of Mack, and without a moment's hesitation 
passed that river at Donaworth, Neubourg, and Ingolstadt. Pursuing their 
course without interruption, they speedily arrived on the communications 
oci. ij. of the Austrian army with Vienna, and by the middle of October, 
Harmontand Soult were established in great strength at Augsbourg, directly 
on the road from the Imperial headquarters to the Hereditary States; while 
Fiapoldon himself, at the head of the remainder of his army, led by Murat and 
Ney, was pressing upon them from the westward both on the right and left 
banks of the Danube (2). 

tixk'. Struck, as by a thunderbolt, by this formidable apparition in his 
rear. Mack had but one resource left, which was to have fallen 
mmi. y|| |,jg forces to tbe Tyrol, the road to which was still 

open, and sought only to defend the approach to Vienna by accumulating a 
formidable mass in that vast fortress on the flank of the invading army. But 
the Austrian General had not resolution enough to adopt so daring a design, 
and probably the instructions of the Aulic Council fettered him to a more 
limited plan of operations. He confined himself, therefore, to concentrating 
bis forces on the line of the Iller, between Ulm and Memmingen, hastily 
threw up intrenehments to defend the latter town, and grouping his masses 

(a) Dmu. liii. tS. SI. Jon. it. IN, IN. Korr. 
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round the ramparts of the former, fronted to (he eastward, to make head 
against (he formidable enemy who had (hus unexpeciedly appeared in his 
rear. At (he same (iroe he despa(ched orders to General Aull'cmberg, who 
commanded twelve battalions of grenadiers and four squadrons of cuiras- 
siers at Iniispruck, to join him by forced marches, and as soon as he arrived 
despatched him to support the corps of Reinmayer, who was at the bead of 
the vanguard near Dona worth (1). 

For ibM. The brave Imperialist, while pursuing, in unsuspecting security, 
his march to the place of his destination, suddenly found himself 
enveloped at Vertingen, four leagues from Donaworth, by an ira- 
mensc body of French cavalry. It was the corps of Murat, eight 
thousand strong, which, rapidly sweeping round the Austrian infantry, 
menaced them on every side. In this extremity, Auflemberg formed his 
whole division into one great square, with the cuirassiers at the angles, and 
in that order boldly awaited the attack of the enemy. Down came the French 
dragoons like a tempest, rending the air with their cries, and speedily swept 
away the Imperial horse stationed outside the infantry, while courageously 
resisting the immensely superior forces of the enemy. Still the square re- 
mained, and from its sides, fronting every way, there issued a redoubtable 
rolling fire, which reminded the French veterans of (heir own unceasing dis- 
charges at Mont Thabor and (he Pyramids. The combat was long and obsti- 
nate : in vain Nansouty with the heavy dragoons charged them repeatedly on 
every side; the Imperialists stood linn; their sustained running fire brought 
down rank after rank of the assailants, and the issue of the combat seemed 
extremely doubtful, when (he arrival of Oudinot with a brigade of French 
grenadiers clianged the fortune of the day. These fresh troops, supported by 
cannon, opened a tremendous fire upon one angle of the square; the Austrians 
worn out with fatigue, were staggered by the violence of the discharge, and 
Nansouty, seizing the moment of disorder, rushed in at the wavering part of 
the line, and in an instant an aperture was made which admitted several 
thonsandofthe enemy into the centre of the Austrian square. Collecting with 
heroic resolution (he yet unbroken part of his troops, AulTemberg succeeded 
in forming a smaller square which eflected its retreat into some marshes in 
the neighbourhood of the Danube, which arrested (he pursuit of the French 
horse; but three thousand prisoners, many standards, and alt their artillery 
remained in the hands of the enemy (3). 

Although the courage with which the Austrians fought on this occasion ap- 
peared to (he reflecting in every part of Europe a favourable augury for the 
final issue of the contest, yet to the inconsiderate multitude, who judge only 
from the result, the effect was very different, and the brilliant termination of 
the first action in the campaign was an event as animating to the French, as it 
was depressing to the Imperial soldiers. Napol(‘on, with his usual skill, availed 
o«t. 9 . himself of the opportunity to exhibit a spectacle which might elec- 
Dify ll>e niinds of his troops. Two days after the action, he re- 
™ paifcd in person to Zurmurhausen, where he passed in review all" 
the corps who had been engaged in it ; with his own hand he dis- 
tributed crosses, orders, and other recompenses to (he most deserving, and 
pronounced a flattering culogium on General Excchnans, when he presented 
the standards taken from the enemy. Another officer, who at the head only 
of two dragoons had so imposed on the terrors of the broken Imperialists 
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the night after tlic action, as to make a hundred of them lay down their 
arms, received a place in the Imperial Guard. Never did sovereign in modern 
times understand so completely the art of exciting enthusiasm in the minds 
of his followers, by the distinction conferred on individual merit, in what- 
ever rank of the army ; and it was as much owing to this circumstance, as 
the greatness of his military genius, that the superior successes of the grand 
army, which he commanded in person, to those at a distance, under the or- 
ders of his lieutenanUs, was owing (f). 

While the powerful advanced guards of the grand army, viz. the corps of 
Ncy on the left hank of the Uanube, and that of Murat on the right, were thus 
engaging the whole attention of the enemy, the remainder of that immense 
host, on Uie right and left, was rapidly sweeping round the flanks and rear 
of the Austrian troops. Soult soon joined Marmont at Augsburg : the Impe- 
rial Guards were shortly after cstahlished at the same place : Uavoust, with 
his numerous and well-appointed corps, arrived at Aicha, ail directly in the 
rear of the Imperialists, while the corps of Kienmayer, almost enveloped in 
8th .nd gth such immense masses, deemed itself fortunate in being able to 
ociohcr. cflect its retreat by the bridge of Ncubourg into Uaravia, and tlie 
city of Munich. Thither it was immediately followed by the corps of Ber- 
nadotte, who established himself in that capital, while the corps of Marmont 
and Davoust were moved in the .same direction, in the view of forming a . 
powerful army of observation, w hich might repel any attempt on the part 
of the Uussians or Imperial reserves from the Hereditary States to disengage 
the army of Mack, now entirely surrounded by the French forces. Hut infor- 
mation soon arrived that the Russians were at such a distance, as to be 
unable to take any part in the decisive operations which were approaching ; 
and, therefore, Bernadotte alone was left in observation in Bavaria, and the 
other corps were drawn in a circle round the north and east of the Aus- 
trians at Ulm. Ney, in particular, was directed to occupy all the bridges 
over the Danube, and push forward his advanced guards on the right bank 
of the river, to give instantaneous warning of any attempt w Inch the euemy 
might make to break through the net which surrounded him, and regain 
Bohemia by passing the rear and communications of the grand army (2j. 

Mowiru of Mack, instead of falling back to the Tyrol, which was the only 
retreat w hich now really remained to him, persisted in the idea 

i.iiiiKir. iiiat, by directing the mass of his forces to the north-east, he might 
yet regain the Bohemian frontier. He therefore moved forward all his troops, 
as they successively arrived from the Black Forest and the neighhourhood of 
the lake of Constance, in that direction, and on the 8th October established 
bis own headquarters at Burgau, midway between Ulm aud Augsbourg, 
while the defence of Ulm was intrusted to General Jellachich, who laboured 
assiduously, night and day, not only with the garrison, but tlie whole inha- 
bitants of the tow n and live thousand peasants in the vicinity, at strengthen- 
ing the works on the heights adjoining the place. Between the 3lh and 8tb 
of October, the movement of the .\ustrian army was completed ; it now 
faced towards Bavaria and the lx;di, having its left resting on the Danube^ 
over wliich it still held the bridges of UTin and Gunzbourg. The latter post 

(j) Bigo. iv. Mg. Uum. jiiii- 4S, 4(t. getiioc bU ipjury« th« brave man plangeti in and 

Uenrrosity as well as excellence of military cmi> saved bim. The Emperor caused him to lie brought 
duct attracted the notice of the Emperor. At the into bis presence, and after publicly raloj'icinr hia 
uatsasr ofthe liCcb, a corporal who had been cas* condoct, appointed him to a siloalion rouiia his 
biered hjr bis superior officer on account of some own person, and gave him tbe star of honour.^ 
irregularity of discipline, beheld that officer at Ihc Dmsos, iv. 36$, 366. 
point of perishing iii tbe wares of the river. For* (2) Dum xiii. 49, 52. Jum.ii. 110> lit- 
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being of great iniporlanvc to tlie Austrians, was occupieil by'eight thousand 
. October 9 . of their best troops. They were there attacked by Marslial Key, at 
the head of supcriorforces, and after a bloody conflict the bridge was carried 
at the point of tlie bayonet, and the Imperialists driven out of the town, with 
the loss of above two thousand men. Uisconcerted by this check, and des- 
pairing, from the vast accumulation of forces on the banks of the Uanubcand 
Lech, of success in any attempt to break through in that direction. Mack 
October 10 . withdrew his headquarters to L'lm, and Key, rapidly following his 
footsteps, narrowed the circle on the north and east, which enveloped the 
Austrians in that city (1). 

Biooar In their advance towards Ulm, the vanguard of Ney encountered 

a body of Austrians, 20,000 strong, posted in an admirable situa- 

october II. fjQ„ gf Uasslach, and supported by a powerful artillery in position 

• on the rugged heights which adjoin that hamlet. The French were so far ad- 
vanced before they perceived the strength of the enemy, which was more 
than double their own, that retreat was impossible, while attack seemed 
hopeless. In these circumstances, their commander. General Dupont, took 
the most audacious, often in such situations the most prudent course, — he 
vigorously assailed the enemy, and in the evening, the arrival of successive 
reinforcements in some degree restored the equality of the combat. The 
W'eight of the contest took place at the village of Jungingen, which was taken 
and retaken six times during the course of the day : but although they main- 
tained a heroic struggle with inferior forces at that point, the French were 

• unsuccessful at others; their cavalry having been overthrown by the impe- 
rialist horse, who assailed them in rear, and their cannon and baggage swept 
olTby their redoubtable cuirassiers, and brought in triumph to the walls of 
Ulm. At night Dupont retired, leaving, indeed, a third of his troops on the 
held of battle, but justly proud of having, with forces so inferior, maintained 
so honourable a combat, and bringing with him as a set off against the loss 
of his artillery, nearly two thousand prisoners taken, during the terrible 
strife in the village, from the Imperial infantry (2). 

The honour of the Austrian arms was in some degree maintained by the 
divided trophies of this bloody conflict; hut it was shortly after severely tar- 
nished hv a less creditable transaction at Mcmmengin. On the ilth October, 
Soult was detached by Napoleon, with his whole corps, from Augshourg 
against this town, and after cutting to pieces a regiment of Austrian cuiras- 
' siers, whom he encountered on his road, he completed the investment of the 

• opimu/ioi. place on the 13th. The garrison, four thousand strong, destitute 
“i>ind provisions, intimidated by the great display of force which ap- 
.viuiri.n, peared round their walls, and discouraged by the disastrous issue 
mr.'g!"' of the comliat which had hitherto taken place, capitulated on the 
first summons, and then began that ruinous system of laying down their 
arms in large bodies, which, during this campaign, more even than their 
numerous disasters, tarnished the lustre of the Imperial annals. Uapidly pur- 
suing his success, ^ult, on the day following, crossed the lller, and with 
three of his divisions marched to Bibcrach, so as to bar the road to Upi»cr 
Completion Swabia, which hitherto had lain open to the enemy, while the 
wmenTof fourth took post on the south-east before the ramparts of L'lm, 

where they were shortly after joined by the corps of Marmont and 
Lannes. On the same day, Napoltktn, with the Imperial Guard, advanced 
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from .\ugsbur4 to Burgau, and established his headquarters there for the 
night, w hile Ney, on the north, completed the circle of enemies drawn round 
the unhappy Imperialists. The fate of .Mack was already sealed— a hundred 
thousand French were grouped round the ramparts of Ulm, where fifty thou- 
sand Austrians, in deep dejection, were accumulated together (1). 

N.poiAon’. In advancing towards lilin on the following morning, at the head 
h!i‘ wlilm of I'is guards, Napoleon came, at the bridge of the Lech, upon the 
Bt'C of corps of .Marmont, which had been established there on the preced- 
ihr Locii. jng day. The weather was dreadful ; the snow already fell in heavy 
flakes; the cold was intense; and the soldiers, burdened not only with their 
arms, but provisions for several days in every man’s knapsack, were slowly 
toiling overa road rendered almost impassable by the multitude of carriages 
which had already furrow ed its surface. Insensible to the severity of the ele- 
ments, Napoleon instantly halted, dismissed his own suite to a distance,' 
formed the private soldiers into a dense circle around him, and there ha- 
rangued them for half an hour, in a loud voice, on the situation and pro- 
spects of the campaign. He thanked them for the constancy with which they 
had encountered diflicultiesandendurcd privations the severest to which they 
could be exposed in war: demonstrated to them the situation of the enemy, 
cut olT from his own country, surrounded by superior forces, and obliged to 
fight, as at Marengo, in order to open the only avenue which remained for 
his escape. In the great battle which was approaching, he confidently pro- 
mised them victory, if they continued to act with the resolution and con- 
stancy which they had hitherto evinced. This speech, the circumstances of' 
which resemble as much the harangues of the Homan generals to their legions, 
as they arc characteristic of the French army at that period, and the peculiar 
turn of mind in their chief, was listened to with profound attention; but no 
sooner was it concluded than shouts and warlike exclamations broke out on 
all sides, and the joyful visages of the soldiers demonstrated that they fully 
appreciated the immense advantages which their own exertions and the skill 
of their chief had already secured for them (2). 
ortober i3. While the formidable legions of .Napoldon were thus closing rotind 
tii'n'io the Imperial array, the most stormy debates took place at the head- 
l'!?bdi.kV quarters at I'Ini as to the course which should be pursued. Fully 
wfelUmi., alive, as all were, to the extent and imminence of the danger, 
•lid mn.M.if opinions were yet painfully divided as to the means of salvation 
Ulm. which yet remained to the army. On the one hand, it was urged 
that the only chance of safety which was left was to form Ihe troops into one 
solid mass, and attempt to force a passage either towards Bohemia or the 
Tyrol; on the other, that the most advisable course was to detach the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand w ith the cavalry and light troops tow ards the former of these 
provinces, while Mark himself held I'lm, from whence he might hope either 
to be delivered by the Russians, or elfect his retreat into the latter. A more 
fatal resolution than that of dividing their forces, in presence of such an ene- 
my, could not possibly have licen adopted ; but the urgent necessity of pro- 
viding, at all hazards, for the escape of a member of Ihe Imperial House, over- 
powered every other consideration, and it was ultimately ileterniined that 
.Mack, w ith the bulk of the army, should run Ihe hazard of remaining at LTm, 
to engage the attention of lire enemy, while the Archduke endeavoured, at 
the head of the cavalry and light troops, to gain the Bohemian mountains (3). 
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At tlicsame moment that this desperate resolution was formed bv the 
Austrian generals, Napol(‘on was preparing for a general attack on the follow- 
ing day on the position which they occupied. His army formed a vast circle 
round llm, at the distance of about two leagues from the ramparts. The ad- 
Tanced posts of the two armies were every w here in presence of each other. 
G^Jrrii Ihefollowing morning Napol(h)n himself ascended to the 

Eii-Mnprn. chatcau of Adelhausen, from the elevated terrace of which he was 
surveying, by the advancing line of lire, the progress of his tirailleurs in 
driving in the outposts of the enemy, when his attention was arrested hy a 
violent cannonade on the right. It was occasioned by .Marshal Ney, who at 
the head of 16,000 men, was commencing an attack on the Bridge and Abbey 
of EtcnivcEN. Tbe Austrians, 15,000 strong, wiib forty pieces of cannon 
under l.audon, had there established themselves in one of the strongest posi- 
tions which could be imagined. The village of the same name, composed of 
successive piles of stone houses intersected at right angles by streets rises in 
the form of an amphitheatre from the banks of the Danube to a vast convent 
which crowns the summit of the ascent. All the exposed points on these 
heights were lined with artillery, all the windows filled with musketeers. 
The bridge over the Danube had been only imperfectly destroyed by the re- 
tiring Austrians on the preceding day, but the tottering arches were com- 
manded hy the cannon and infantry with w hich all the opposite heights were 
covered ; and they still had a strong advanced guard on the northern bank of 
the river. Undeterred by such formidable obstacles, Ney approached with bis 
usual intrepidity to the attack. Dressed in full uniform, he was every where 
to be seen at the head of the columns, leading the soldiers to the conllict or 
rallying such as were staggering under the close and murderous lire of the 
Austrians. Nothing could at first resist the impetuosity of the French : tbe 
Imperial outposts on the north bank of the river were attacked with such 
vigour that the assailants passed the bridge pell-mell w ith the fugitives, and 
hotly pursuing them up the streets, arrived at the foot of the va.st walls of 
the convent at the summit. There they were arrested by a severe plunging 
fire from the top of the battlements, while the Imperialists, who had been 
forced from the streets, took a strorig iwsition on their right, from whence 
they enfilated the front of the abbey, and threatened to retake the town. 
Thither they were speedily followed by the French. The same division w hicli 
had forced the passage of the bridge advanced in the van of the attacking 
column ; and a desperate conllict ensued in front of the wood, w hich the 
Austrians held with invincible resolution. In vain the Frencb brought up 
fresh columns to the fight. The regiments of the Archduke Charles and of 
Erlach, w ith heroic bravery made good their ground, and though reduced to 
a fourth of their numbers, still maintained, at the close of the day, their glo- 
rious defence. But towTirds evening, Laudon, though still in possession of the 
■wood and abbey, found that his position was no longer tenable. The French 
now in full possession of the bridge, had caused large bodies both of horse 
and foot to defile over. Already their cavalry was sweeping round the Aus- 
trian rear, and menacing their communications; and at length he retired 
having sustained a loss in that desperate strife of 1500 killed and w ounded and 
2000 prisoners (1). 

The resistance of these gallant troops, though fatal to too many of them- 

(l) ttum. xili. 72, 74 . Jom. ii. 118. 119. Norr, his penoo without hesitation throttphout the day, 
i». S83i 394- N«y, H. aud teemed even to coart'deaUi i bat fau reserved 

It is from this glorious action that Marsbal Key's him for greater and more melanoholy destinies — 
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selves, proved the salvation of the Archduke Ferdinand, and preserved the 
House of Hapsbourg from the disgrace of having one of its princes fall a pri- 
Ooiober li. soiicr luto tlio liands of the enemy. During llie desperate strife at 
, Elchingen, the Archduke disposed the troops with wliich liis sortie was 
to be eflected into two divisions, with tlie one of which he made a feint 
of advancing towards Biberach, while Wcrneck, at the head of the other, 
SirAreb-'^ moved upon Albeck and Herdenheim. The latter corps fell, with 
wim’ greatly superior, upon the division of Dupont, stationed on 

sre.tLj. the road it was following, already severely weakened by the com- 
bat at Ilasslach, and those brave troops were on the point of being over- 
whelmed by superior numbers, when Murat, with his cavalry and two divi- 
sions of infantry, came up to their support. The arrival of these reinforce- 
ments gave the French as great a superiority of numbers as their adversaries 
had previously enjoyed, and the Austrians were compelled to retire before 
ociobri is. nightfall in the direction of Herdenheim. On the day following 
they were again assailed in their march by Murat, who made eighteen hun- 
dred of their wearied columns prisoners ; but liaving been joined by the Arch- 
duke, who had now returned from his feint towards Biberach, the remainder 
resolutely continued their endeavours to force their way through the enemy. 
With characteristic adherence to old custom, even in circumstances where it 
is least advisable to follow it, the imperialists had encumbered this light 
corps, whose existence depended on the celerity of its movements, with live 
hundred waggons, heavily laden. They were speedily charged by the French 
horse and captured, with all the drivers and escort by which they were 
accompanied. Despairing, after these disasters, of bringing his infantry in 
, safety through the hourly increasing masses of liis pursuers, the Archduke 
in the night continued his retreat with the light horse, and by great exertions 
reached Donaworth. The vigour and celerity of the French pursuit were un- 
exampled. Some of the divisions, in dreadful weather, and through roads 
almost impassable for carriages, marched twelve leagues a-day. The cavalry 
were continually on horseback; and, animated by the prospect of gaining so 
brilliant a prize, the troops of all arms made the utmost clforts in the pur- 
surreuirr sult. But liie perseveranco and skill of the Austrian cavalry 
wits triumphed over every obstacle; and after surmounting a thousand 
dangers the Archduke succeeded in crossing the Altmuhl, and by 
Rcidenberg aud Batisbon gaining the Bohemian frontier, w'here he was at 
Ociobtns. length enabled to give some days’ repose to his wearied followers. 
But it w as with a few hundred horse alone that he escaped from the pursuit. 
The remainder of the corps, exhausted with fatigue, and despairing of safe- 
ty (f), w ere surrounded at TrochtelOngen by the cavalry of Murat, and to the 
number of eight thousand men laid down their arras. 

''bile these astonishing successes were rewarding the activity of 
.Murat’s corps, Napoleon in person was daily contracting the circle 
■ton. which conllned the main body of the Imperialists around the ram- 
parts of Ulm. This city, become so celebrated from the disasters which the 
Austrians there experienced, is surrounded by a wall flanked with bastions 
and a deep ditch ; but it lies in the bottom of a valley, overhung on the north 
by the heights of Michelsberg and les Tuileries, which on the other side of the 
Danube command it in every part (2). These heights, during the campaign 
of 1800, had been covered by a vast intrenched camp, constructed by the 

(l) Dura. xiii. 02, 07< Join. ii. 12t. 126. Norv. (2) Personal Obactralian. 
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provident wisdom of the Archduke Charles, and it was by their aid that Kray 
was enabled to arrest tlie victorious army of Moreau for six weeks before 
its walls. Totally destroyed by the French after the capitulation of that 
city, these works had been hastily attempted to be reconstructed by Mack 
after be saw his retreat cut off in the present campaign : but the ram- 
parts were incomplete; the redoubts, unarmed, were little better than a 
heap of rubbish ; and the garrison had not a suflicient force at their disposal 
to man the extensive lines which were in preparation. The consequence was 
that these important heights, the real defence of I'lm, fell an easy prey to the 
enemy. Animated by tlie presence of the Emperor, who had established his 
octobtrin. head quarters at Elchingen, and in person directed the operations, 
the French troops cheerfully advanced amidst torrents of rain, and almost 
up to the knees in mud, to the attack (1). .\ey speedily carried the Michels- 
berg, while Suchet made himself master ofles Tuilcries; and before nightfall 
the French bombs established on the heights were carrying terror and con- 
sternation into every part of the city. 

Krgoiii. Arrived on the heights of the Michelsberg, Napoleon beheld Ulm, 

rai^i^d^r'of crowded with troops, stretched out within half cannon-shot at his 
feet, while the positions occupied by bis legions precluded all 
chance ofescape to the Austrian army, now reduced by its repeated losses to 
little more than thirty thousand combatants. Salisiicd that they could not 
escape him, and encouraged by the surrender of Werneck, of which he had 
just received accounts, he summoned Mack to surrender, and returning him- 
self to his head-quarters at Elchingen, despatched an olTicerof his staff, Phi- 
lippe de Sdgur, to conduct the negotiation. Mack at first was persuaded, or 
attempted to make the French believe he was persuaded, that his situation 
was by no means desperate, and that he would in a short time be succoured 
by the ilussians. He accordingly expressed the greatest indignation at the 
mention of a capitulation ; insisted that the Russians were at Dauchaw, within 
live days’ march ; and ultimately only agreed to surrender if in eight days ho 
was not relieved. “ You behold,” said he, “ men resolved to drfend them- 
selves to the last extremity, rf you do not grant them eight days. I can main- 
tain myself longer. There are in Ulm three thousand horses, which we shall 
consume, before surrendering, with as much pleasure as you would do in our 
place.” — “ Three thousand horses !” replied ^‘gur, “ Ah, Marshal, the want 
which you experience must already be severe indeed, when you think of so 
sad a resource.” Mack, however, continued Orm, and Sdgur returned to Na- 
poleon’s headquarters to give an account of his unsuccessful mission (2). 

oci. ig. Certain that the Austrians could not be relieved within the time 
specified by their general, Napoldon sent back SOgur, on the following day, 
with a written ultimatum, granting the eight days, counting from the 17th, 
the lirstday w hen the blockade was held to have been established, which in 
effect reduced the eight days to six. “ Eight days, or, death !” replied the 
Austrian general, and, at the same time, he published a proclamation, in 
which he denounced the punishiiient of death against any one who should 
mention the word “surrender (3}!” Shortly after. Prince Uchtensteiu was 

fO xiti So, 8<» Jom. ii. |20. 122- dctence t a drrroce wliii-h caimot Lc required for 

(2) Bour. vii« 2S< 27« Uuin. xiii. 84. 88. R.ipp. anjr cou&itlcrablc lime, as in a Terv few dajsthe ad« 
Memoirs. 28. 3l< vanced guardsofan Imperial and a Russiao army 

(S) The proclamation was in these terms—** lu the will appear boforc^nm to dfdivrr us. The enemy's 
natneoriiis Majesty 1 reudcrres{>oiisible.on iheirho- army is iu the most dcpiocfble situation, as well 
iionrattd ibelrduty, all the genrraU and superior of* from the want of ]irovinotts as the severity of iho 
fleers who should mention the word surreuder/ or weather > it is iiR|>ossihle that be c.nii maiolain the 
who sbonid ibinli of stiy thin^but the most obstinate blockade bqrond a few 'days t add os to trying ati 
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despatched to the French headquarters. His astonishment and 
confusion were extreme, when the bandage was removed from his 
eyes, and he found liimscif in presence of the Emperor and his 
brilliant slafT. The Emperor began the conversation, by painting in the gloom- 
iest colours the situation of the Austrian army. He cited the example of 
Jaffa, where he had been obliged to put the garrison four thousand strong, to 
the sword, and declared that similar obstinacy would lead the Imperial army 
to (he same lamentable fate. He pointed out the hopelessness of all ideas of 
rescue from the Uussians, who had not yet reached the Bavarian frontier, 
and the increase which his blockading force would soon receive from the 
troops who had been victorious over Werneck, and captured the garrison of 
.Memmingen (1). The Prince returned to Ulm with these untoward tid- 
ings; and Mack falling suddenly from the height of confidence to the depth 
of despair, agreed to surrender, and on (he following day the capitulation 
was signed, by which the fortress of LTm was to be given up, and the whole 
army lay down its arms, on the 2.^th, if not before that time relieved by the 
Russian or Austrian armies (i). 

These terms were sufTiciently disgraceful to the Austrian arms; 

. iion.iij. but Mack had not yet exhausted iheciip of humiliation : Napol^n, 
to whom every hpur was piecious, and who already began to experience the 
inconvenience of so great an accumulation of men without magazines at a 
single point, perceiving the weakness of the adversary with whom he had to 
deal, sent for'Mack to his headquarters at Elchingen, and there so completely 
bewildered him by a recital of the disas|ers which had attended the army, 
and the impossibility of their either being relieved by the Rus.sians, or escap- 
ing to the defiles of the Tyrol, that the unhappy man, who had now entirely 
lost his senses, agreed to evacuate the place and surrender on the following 
day, on condition that the corps of Ney should not quit Elm till the 25th. In 
this way, without any reason whatever, the whole other troops employed* 
in (he blockade, amounting to nearly 70,000 men, were rendered instantly 
disposable for ulterior operations (.T). 

oriobn id.' In consequciice of this new article in the capitulation, a spectacle 
took place on the following day unparalleled in modern warfare, and sufTi- 
• cient to have turned (he strongest head. On that memorable moniing, the 
garrison of Ulin, 30,000 strong, with sixty pieces of cannon, marched out of 
Th» Brn)7 the gates of the fortress to lay down its arms. NapoWon, sur- 
'^rUnhrfor, rounded by a numerous and magniticent slalT, took his station be- 
N>iK>i«nD. fQfp lire of a bivouac on a rocky eminence, forming part of the 
heights on the north of the city; for live hours the immense array defiled be- 
-fore him — the men in the deepest dejection, the oOicers in sullen despair, at 
the unparalleled disgrace which bad befallen their arms. Klenau, Giulay, 

fts»aa]t, UcoqM only be done by little ds’lacbmentt t auret to keep wilV It. It Is yon wbo bare attacked me* 
our ditclief are dppp, our iMtctiooi strong ; iiothiug 1 hare nn fiiith in yoar promiiies. Mack might fn* 
if more easy than In destroy llir tissatliiiitf. .Should gngeror fiiinsplf, hut he could not do fu for kis aol* 
proviaioni ^ail. wp have more than three Ihniisand^ dierti. If the Arckdnk^ Fprdinniid wiia here, I could 
horscA, which will luaiiituin os for a considerable trutj him ; but 1 know he is not. He has crossed the 
time liii 87* Danube, hut I will grl h<»M of hiie yet. Do you 

( 1 ) '* You expert the Russians ? *' said Napol^n :« suppose 1 sm to be made a fool of ? IJore is the c.'i- 

Do you re.-illy, Ihrnj not know that they have not pilulation of Meinmii‘gen; show it to your General, 
r<*sclu'd Bohrmia ? Do you suppose I am not fully I will grant him no other ; the ollirrrs alone can he 
inrnnneil to your sitaatioii ? If I let you return allonwil to return into .knstria i the soldiers must be 
on your parole, who wil^assure me that the soldiers prisoners of war. The longer he delays, the worse 
at least wdl not immediately, in di-fiance of the ca* will t>e his ollimate fate.'’— Boes. yii. SI > 33 * 
a pltulation, be employed agaiili me ? Ihas’C-so of* (21 R-ipp. 3S, 36- Jom. ti. 12i Dam. xiii. 87» 
teu already l>eeQ the dnpe of siiih artifireson the 88. Boor. vii. 35, See the cSpilaUlinn in Dam. 
part of spoor geneuls. Thig is not an ogib'isry war; ' xiii. 306* 

after the conduct m yoor (jOTcmtncm,''^yyf nomea- (3) .Torn. H. 127. Dam. xiii/ 97> 98* Rapp. 3^. 
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Gottcsheim, Ijchlenstein, were there — names celebrated in the achicTemenIs 
of former wars, and destined to acquire still greater distinction in those more 
glorious ones wiiirh followed. i\ap«iMon addressed himself to these brave men 
indelicate and touching terms : “ Gentlemen,” said he, “war has its chances. 
Often victorious, you must ex|>ecl sometimes to be vanquished. Your master 
wagesagainstmean unjust war. Isay it candidly, I know not for what I am fight- 
ing ; I know not what he desires of me. lie has wished to remind me that 1 was 
once a soldier ; 1 trust he will find that 1 have not forgot my original avocation. 

1 will, however, give one piece of advice to my brother the Emperor of Ger- 
many, — let him hasten to make |)eace; this is the moment to remember, that 
there are limitii to all empires, however powerful. The idea that the House 
of Lorraine may come to an end, should inspire him with distrust of fortune. 

1 want nothing on the Continent : it is ships, colonies, and commerce, which 
I desire ; and their acquisition would be as advantageous to you as to me.” 
Thus spoke Napoleon on the iOth October, 1805: on the day following, the 
empire of the seas wa^for ever wrested from his arms by the victory ol Nel- 
son at Trafalgar, and on that day eight years he himself was flying from a 
greater disaster to the arms of France on the field of l.«ipsic (1). 

Little antidpating these calamities, the Emperor enjoyed the splendid 
spectacle which was going forward. Under the appearance of perfect calm- 
ness, he concealed a mind intoxicated with the glory w hich surrounded him. 
The Imperial soldiers, amidst all their misfortunes, were filled with admira- 
tion at the conqueror by whom they had been overcome : as they defiled be- 
fore him, the march of the columns insensibly became slower, and every eye 
was turned to the hero, who filled the world with his renown; but when 
they had passed, the recollection of their situation fell at once upon them, 
and without waiting till they arrived at the place w here their arms were to 
be deposited, and in defiance of (he commands of their oOicers, they threw 
them violently on the ground, and from the vast and now disorderly array a 
confused murmur of grief and indignation arose. In the French army, on the 
other hand, nothing hut joy and exultation were to be seen : never had the 
enthusiasm of the soldiers been so great, never the devotion to the Emperor 
so unbounded; and reviewing the movements of (he campaign by which 
these astonishing successes had been gained, the veterans said to each other, 

“ The little corporal has discovered a new method of carrying on war — he 
makes more use of our legs than our bayonets (2).’* 

Ever anxious to make his greatest successes the means of exciting 
additional feelings of exultation in tlie inhabitants of his capital, ' 

(t| ViS". tv. 874. 375. num. xitt, 99, 100* *nient. » ^irnl oRtecr T«CMintnd ■load an tnanjtins 

A* ihe proeewlon of capItTct continue to defile, rxprsuioo whitb he had heard from (he common 
before him, NapolMO Mid lo (lie Aostriaii Geiio- aoldier^ in regard to the Austrian captive*. Ypu 
rab,—“ It i* trulj deplorable that itoch honoorable maut have little respect for yourself,^’ said Kapo* 
men a* yoorvelvrs, whose names are spoken of with Icon, with an air of marked ditpleasnre. '* to insult 
honour wf^rever you have combated, shnul^ be , men bowed down by such a misfurtune.'*— ^avatv* 
made the vU-tims of an iiiMue Cabinet, intent on i/lOl, i02, 
the most ebimerknl pn^erts. It was already a suffi* (3 Dum- xili. 101- Rapp, 37> 
cient crime to h'lve atiaVked me in the midrt of During (be rapid aud complicatad movenlcaU • 
peace, without any dectiritfjnn of war t bat tiru'of- which led to (be capture of (Jim, the Emperor was 
fence is triviAl to th^t of bringing into the heart of indefatigable in bis exrrtinna. For three da)S and 
Koreph a borde^of barbarians, aifd cllowtng' an , nights be bad bardlp ever off bis clothes, ince*- 
Asiatic power to mix itself up with obr disputes, sanlly on horseback j in the rbdrst weather he 
Instead of attacking me wiilmut a cause, the Aalic sbarnljbe fare mud bardsliipa of the meanest of hi* 
Council *bould rather have united theit forces lo soldier* In vain was be expected by the AUthorilie* 
mine, in order to repel the Russian force \och an at Augsbonrg, and magnificent preparations made 
ullianco ia mouslroua *, it it Ute alliance of the dogs for his reception: be slept in the vUlagcs, sur> 
nnd wolvfs Against tbe sheep. H»d France fallen in rounded by bis staff, in bumble ooUagesof Use 
the strife, ygu would not have been long oi per- peesaaU.^Bios. iv« 
ceiviDg the error you bad committed/* At this mo< ' « 
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Napol('-on spni to the Conscrv.ntive Senate of Paris the forty standards taken 
from the army at Tim, accompanied by a flattering message, in which he 
said, “ Senators, behold in this present which the sons of the grand army 
make to their fathers, a proof of the satisfaction which I experience at the 
manner in which you have seconded my efforts. And you, Frenchmen, make 
your brothers march ; let them hasten to combat at our sides, in order that 
we may be able, without farther effusion of blood or additional efforts, to 
repel far from our frontiers all the armies which the gold of England has 
assembled for our destruction. A month has not elapsed since I predicted to 
you that the Emperor and the army would do their duty; I am impatient for 
the moment when 1 may be able to say, ‘ the people have done theirs.’” 
Careful, at the same time, to secure the attachment of his allies, he sent six 
pieces of cannon to the Duke of Wirtemberg, and 25,000 muskets to the Elec- 
tor of Davaria. Shortly after he addressed to his soldiers one of those pro- 
clamations which so often electrified Europe, by the stupendous successes 
which they commemorated and the nervous eloquence in which they were 
couched. On this occasion it was hardly possible to exaggerate the triumphs ■ 
of the army : with a loss uot exceeding ciglit thousand men, they had taken 
or destroyed nearly eighty thousand of their enemies (d). 

The blame of tliesc disasters was wholly laid, by the Austrian 
diuii.n Government, on General Mack ; he was subjected to a eonrt of in- 
tJf.njiaVk qoiry, and condemned to imprisonment for twenty years in con- 
All!jr(Li.y- sequence, upon the conclusion of the war. Napol(h)n interceded 
for him, but in vain. Historic justice, however, requires that it 
should be staled, that although tliis unfortunate general was obviously in- 
adequate to the difficult task imposed upon him of commandinga great army 
which was to combat Napoldon,and although he evidently lost his judgment, 
and unnecessarily agreed to a disgraceful abridgment of the period of the 
capitulation at the close of the negotiations, yet the whole disasters of the 
campaign are not to be visited on his head. The improvidence of the Imperial 
Government, the faults of the Aulic Council, have also much to answer for. 
Black’s authority was not firmly established in the army; the great name of the 
Archduke Ferdinand overshadowed his influence; the necessity of providing 
for the safely of a prince of the Imperial house overbalanced every other con- 
sideration, and compelled, against his judgment, that division of the troops to 
which the unexampled disasters which followed may immediately be ascrib- 
ed (2). It is reasonable to impute to this unfortunate general extreme impro- 
vidence in remaining so long at Ulm, when Napoldon’s legions were closing 



(I) Join. it. 130. Dum. liii, I03. lOt: 

Hit proela- “ Soldiers of the ^miid army I in fif> 
matton to teen days vte hare conciuded a’ ram- 
hU toldicn. We haee kept our promise ; 

we Imre chnsed the troops of Austria from the Ra> 
T|rian territories, and re-estabiisbed onr ally in the 
possession of bis slates. That army which, with so 
much ostentation ajid prcsoniption, had advanced tn 
our frontiers, is annihilated. Rut what signifies that 
to England ? We are no longer at Rouiogne, and hU 
lubsttlies will be neither greater nor less. Of 100.000 
men who composed that array, sixty thousand are 

E risoiiers; they will replace our conscripts in the 
boars of the fields. Two hundred pieces of caq* 
non, ihcir whole park of aiumunilinn, and ninety 
standards, are in our power ; from that wholo army, 
not fifteen thousand have escaped. Soldiers, 1 an- 
nounced to you a great battle ; but, thanks to the 
faulty combinations of the enemy. I have obtained 
these great advantages without invnrriug any risk ; 
and what is uuexamplad in tbt history of nations. 



this great result lias not weakened us by the loss of 
l&OO men. Soldiers, this astouUbiug success Is owing 
to your boundless corifidenoc in your iunperor— to 
your patience iu aiidergoiog fatigues— to your rare 
intrepidity I But we will nut rest here. Already 1 
see you arc burning to cuiumenre a secood cam* 
paicii. The gold ufKiiglauu has brought against us 
the Russian army from the extreiuities of the uni* 
verse; w.e ^ili make it undergo the same fate. To 
that combat Is, in an esp^ia) lOaimcr, r.llacbrd tlie 
honour of the French iufaiitry. It i» there that is to 
be decided for the second time that question, ob, 
ready resolved in Swilxcriand aud Holland, whether 
the French iufantry is the first or second In ka* 
rope. There ore no generals there whom it would 
add to my glory to vunqubb. All my care shall be 
to obta'^n the victory with as little an effuslnn of 
blood as possible. My soldiers are my children.** 
Amidst his customary exaggeration there was much 
truth iu this proclamation,— Rarr. 47|.48. 

(2) Rapp. 36. Join, ii. 130. ' 
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around him, and great weakness of judgment, to give it no severer name, in 
afterwards capitulating without trying some great elTort, witti concentrated 
forces, to cITect his escape, hut there appears no reason to suppose, as the 
Austrian Ciovcrnment did, that he wilfully betrayed their interests to Napo- 
leon; and it is to be recollected, in extenuation of his faults, that his authority, 
controlled by the Atilic Council, was in some degree shared with an a.sscmbly 
of oflicers; and that he was at the head of troops habituated to the discredit- 
able custom of laying down their arms on the first reverse in large bodies. 
Errors of IVliilc these stupendous events were paralyzing the Imperial 

I>r !n strength in the centre of Germany, the campaign had been opened, 
'pUifoTibi 8''*^ already fiercely contested on the Italian plains. The Aulic 
Couiicil, froiii w liosc crrors the European nations have suffered so 
often and so deeply, had, in the general plan of the campaign, committed tlu-ec 
capital faults. The first was that of commencing a menacing offensive war in 
Germany with the weaker of their two great armies. The second, that of re- 
maining on the defensivein Italy, in presence ofinferiorforccs, with thegreatest 
array which the monarchy had on foot. The third, that of retaining in use- 
less inactivity a considerable body of men, with no enemy whatever to com- 
bat, on the Tyrol, w hich might at different times have cast the balance in the 
desperate struggles which took place to the north and the south of its moun- 
tains. While Mack with 80,000 men, was pushed forward to bear the weight 
of the grand army, of double its own strength, in thcvalley of the Danube, the 
Archduke Charles, with above 00,000, was rclained in a state of inactivity on 
the Adige, in presence of Massena, w ho had only 50,000 (1 j ; and 20,000 men 
were scattered over the Tyrol, where they had no more formidable enemy 
in their front that the peaceful shepherds of Helvetia. 
c!.wi*“,‘‘' sooner was the Cabinet of Vienna made aware, from the rapid 
iVpt OP iho march of Napoleon’s troops across Germany, and the distance at 

driroiivr -n* r i ^ 

lui,. which the Kussiaiis still were from the scene of action, of the im- 
minent danger to which their army in Swabia was exposed, than they des- 
patched orders to the .\rchduke Charles to remain on the defensive, and 
detach all the disposable troops at his command to the succour of Mack at 
I'lm. That gallant prince accordingly restrained the impetuosity of his nn- 
merous and disciplined battalions on the Adige; retained his forces on the left 
O'! ■!>. bank of that stream, aud detached thirty regiments across the Tyrol 
towards Germany. By this means he lost the initiative, often of iucolculablc 
importance, at least with able comniandcrs and superior forces, in war; was 
compelled to forego tho op|>ortunity of striking a decisive blow against the 
troops of .Massena in his front; to depress the spirits of his soldiers by keep- 
ing them in inactivity till the disasters in Germany had extinguished their 
hopes; and all this-forno good purpose, as, before his reinforcements could 
emerge from the gorges of Tyrol, the die was cast, and the troops in Elm had 
defiled as captives before the Ereiich Emperor ][2). 

Fprripi or The forces in Italy were divided by the Adige, not only along the 
liVpiiJiJT course of that river from the Alps to the Po, but in the city of Ve- 
b, Uutipi. |.Q „3 itself ; the town properly so called, and the caslles on the right 
bank, being in the hands of the French, while the suburbs on the left bank 
were in those of the Austrians. Strong barricades were drawn across the 
bridges which united the opposite sides of the river; and the .Archduke, re- 
duced by the orders of the Aulic Council and the catastrophe in .Swabia to a 

(1) Join. ii. 139. Dorn. xiii. 108, 109. (9) Jom. it. 139. Jljaat. II. 109. Sign. Jr. '3to. 
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melancholy defensive, was strengthening with field works the celebrated po- 
sition of Caldiero, the importance of which had been so strongly felt in former 
campaigns, when Masst^na, stimulated by the orders of the Kmperor, and the 
accounts he was daily receiving of the advance of the grand army to the north 
of the Alps, resolved to commence operations, lie denounced, accordingly, 
the armistice which had been agreed on till the 18th October, and in the night 
preceding arrived alone in Verona, where preparations had for some time 
past been secretly making for forcing the bridges and gaining the entire com- 
Oft. i«. mand of the riycr at that point. ,\t midnight, on the night of the 
18lh, after removing, with as little noise as possible, their own barricades 
onlhe bridge, they attached a petard to the strong barrier of separation, and 
at daybreak, while a violent cannonade at other points distracted the atten- 
tion of the enemy, the explosion took place, and the obstacle was thrown 
down. It displayed, however, a yawning gulf behind it, where the bridge 
had been cut by the Imperialists; but this proved only a momentary obstacle 
to the Freneh soldiers; some threw themselves jnto boats, and rowed across 
the stream; others brought planks and hastily threw them over the opening; 
the barricades at the opposite end were s|ieedily forced; and under cover of 
a thick fog, which signally favoured, their operations, the in trench ments on 
the opposite side were stormed, and the combat continued, from street to 
street, and from house to house, till night. A violent storm then* separated 
the combatants, when, although the Austrians still held their forts in the 
town, the passage was secured to the French, a Ute-de-}tonl established, and 
three battalions left intrenched on the left bank of the stream. This operation 
was a masterpiece of skill, sgcrccy, and resolution on the part of the French 
general : it cost the Austrians 2000 men, and, what was of still greater im- 
portance, gave their antagonists the command of the passage with the loss of 
little more than half that number (1). 

Binoii, bui Conceiving himself threatened with a speedy attack in conse- 
quence of this audacious and fortunate enterprise, the Archduke 

cuitro. jgs( ijpje in making preparations to repel it. The position of 
Caldiero, already strong, was rendered almost impregnable. Its line of rocky 
heights, extending from the foot of the Alps to liie shores of the Adige, 
strengthened in every accessible point by redoubt^, intrenchments, and 
palisades, seemed to defy an attack; while the natural advantages of the 
ground, broken by cliffs, woods, and vineyards, from which even the arms 
of Napoleon had recoiled, appeared to oppose an invincible barrier to the 
farther advance of the French troops. Massena remained inactive from the 
18th tQ the 20th October, but having then received intelligence of the asto- 
nishing successes of Napoldon in the plains of iywahia, he resolved to resume 
the oOcnsivc; but how to assail 70,000 men, strongly intrenched, with a 
force not 50,000, was a problem which even the genius of the conqueror of 
Zurich might find it difficult In solve; Nevertheless he resolved upon making 
onobarM. the attempt. The triumph at Clin was announced to the soldiers 
by a loud discharge of artillery in the evening, and on the following morniug, 
before their exultation had subsided, he made his dispositions,for an attack, 
oribbrr To assail such a position, guarded by an army superior to his own, 
in front, was a desperate enterprise; bnt Hie French general conceived, that 
bybringing the bulk of his forces to his own left, be might turn the Impe- 
rialists by the mountains, and compel Hiem to. lose all the labour they had 
employed in sicengthening it. .Massena himself, with two divisions, w'as to 

• 

(I) Bign. IT. 383, 383. Dnm. ii. Ill, ll!l, Jo«i. ii. 140. , ■ .1 * 
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engage the enemy’s attention by a feigned attack and loud cannonade in front 
of the position; while Verdicr, at the head of the right wing, was to cross the 
Adige below Verona, and endeavour to turn his left, and Molitor, with the left 
wing, was to gain the mountains, and threaten his right. Molitor made great 
progress on the first day, and Massena, with the centre, advanced almost to 
the foot of the enemy’s intrenchinents; but after the most gallant efforts, 
they were driven back before night to their own' ground in front of Verona, 
while Verdicr, on the right, confined himself to a heavy firing along the line 
of the Adige. On the follow ing day,’ however, the French dispositions were 
more completely carried into effect. Their centre, issuing in great strength 
from Verona, carried all the villages occupied by the Imperial light troops, 
and arrived at the foot of the formidable redoubts of Caldiero; while Molitor 
gallantly advanced against the almost impregnable heights on their right, and 
Verdier made the utmost efforts to effect his passage on the lower part of the 
river. But all his endeavours were unsuccessful ; and though bis active efforts 
and threatening aspect detained a considerable portion of the Imperialists on 
the Ixiwer Adige, the contest fell exclusively on the centre and left wing. 
Confident in the strength of their extreme right, and indignant at the idea 
of being assailed by inferior forces in their intrenchments, the Austrians 
deployed in great masses from their centre and left, and gallantly engaged 
their antagonists in the plain. A terrible combat ensued. The heads of the 
Imperial columns were rc[)oatedly swept away by the close and well-directed 
discharge of the French artillery; while the French, when they impetuously 
followed up their successes, were, in their turn, as rudely handled by the 
heavy lire of the Austrian redoubts. The heal of the battle took round the 
village of Caldiero, which was speedily encumbered with dead. Massena and 
the Archduke themselves charged at the head of their respective reserves, 
and exposed their persons like the meanest soldiers; but all the efforts of the 
French were unable to overcome the steady valour of the Germans. Several 
of Holitor’s divisions on the left penetrated to the foot of the redoubts, and 
more than one battalion actually reached their summit, but they were 
instantly there cut to pieces by the point blank discharge of the Imperial 
cannon rapidly turned against them from the adjoining intrenchments. At 
length night closed on this scene of slaughter, but not before four thousand 
brave men were lost to both parties, w ithout either being able to boast of a 
decided advantage; for if the French had broken several columns of Imperial 
infantry, and made twelve hundred prisoners, they had suffered at least as 
much, and the redoubtable intrenchments were still in the hands of their 
antagonists (f). 

Omthe following morning, Massena renewed the combat with greater pro- 
spect of success. On the preceding evening, Verdier had at length succeeded 
in throwing across two battalions, which were arrested by the Austrian 
columns in the marshes adjoining the river; but at daybreak they were 
reinforced by a whole division, and advanced, combating ail the way, on the , 
dykes which ran up from the .\dige to the Austrian position. Soon a bridge 
was completed, and the whole right wing crossed over, which, following up 
the retiring columns of the Imperialists, was at length stopped by the redoubt 
of Chiavccco del t^iristo, which in this quarter formed the key bf their posi- 
tion, and, if taken, would have drawn after it the loss of the battle. Sensible 
of its importance, 'V'erdier made the utmost efforts to carry this intrenchmenl, 
but the gallantry of the defence was equal to that of the attack. General 

(I) Dom, *Mi. llfl, |43< lym, ii. Hli l4?. ‘ 
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Nordman, who commanded the Austrians, saw all his cannoneers killed by 
his side, and was himself struck down; but his place was instantly taken by 
Count Cou.orf.do, afterwards one of the most distinguished of the Imperial 
generals, who continued the stubborn defence till the Archduke, by bringing 
up fresh troops, succeeded in disengaging this baud of heroes. Verdicr was 
now assailed, in his turn, at once in front and both Hanks; his corps was at 
length forced back, he himself severely wounded; and such were the losses 
of the French in this quarter, that it was with difficulty that they maintained 
themselves on the left bank of the Adige (f). 

Thf But notwithstanding this success, the Archduke was already pre- 
moun’o paring a retreat. The Archduke John had arrived at his head- 
‘ quarters, and brought with him a complete confirmation of the 
vinim. disasters in Germany, which had already circulated in obscure 
rumours through his army. It was no longer possible to think of preserving 
Italy; the heart of the empire was laid open, and it was necessary to lly to tlie 
protection of the menaced ra|>ital. The better to disguise his movement, he 
made preparations as if for resuming the oflensive, and several strong corps 
were pushed forward in the mountains towards the French left, and some 
detachments already appeared in the rocky ridges between the Adige and the 
aoY.i. lake of Guarda. Alarmed at this movement, Massdna stood on the 
defensive, and concentrated his forces in front of Verona; but while he was 
in hourly expectation of an attack, the Archduke bad caused all his heavy 
cannon and baggage to defile towards the rear, and when the French videttes 
approached the intrenchments which had been so obstinately contested, they 
found them, stripped of artillery, guarded only by a few of the enemy’s rear- 
guard. Massdna’s whole army instantly broke up and advanced in pursuit, 
but the Imperialists had gained a full march upon them. The whole artillery 
and bagga'ge had already defiled by one road in admirable order; dense 
columns of infantry, interspersed between them, covered their movements, 
and a strong rear-guard, under General Frimont, presented a menacing front 
to the pursuers. The excessive fatigue of his troops, however, rendered some 
repose necessary; and for this ptirpose, as well as to gain time for his im- 
mense array of carriages to defile in Ids rear, he resolved to hold firm in the 
neighbourhood of Vicenza, which is surrounded by an old wall flanked with 
towers, and by its position on the Bachiglione, w hose stream was rendered 
impassable by floods, commanded the only line either for the retreat of the 
Germans or tlie pursuit of the French. There he continued, accordingly, with 
a powerful rear-guard in battle array the whole of the 5d November, and on 
tio*.}. the following night, leaving Vogelsang with four battalions in the 
town, he continued his retreat in the most leisurely manner. That intrepid 
rear-guard, with heroic firmness, continued to make good the post, despite 
equally the menaces and assaults of .Massdna, till daybreak on the 4th, and 
then withdrew in perfect safety to the left bank of the river, having afl'orded 
by their admirable steadiness, time for the park of artillery to gain a march 
on the other troops, and for the two wings under Rosenberg and Davidowich 
to unite themselves to the centre of the army. It was no ordinary skill on 
the part of the general, and steadiness on that of the soldiers, which could, 
in presence of a victorious enemy, commanded by such an officer as Massena, 
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secure the safe retreat of seventy thousand men by a single defile and bridge, 
' immediately after a bloody battle of three days’ duration, who had been a few 
hours before scattered over a line of fifteen leagues in breadth (1). 
itrriHink. From Vicenza the Archduke retired, by forced marches, through 
urilUHt the rich and watered plains of the Hrenta and Piave, towards the 
mountains of Friuli, separating himself altogether from Venice, 
xoT. la. into which he threw a strong garrison of eighteen battalions. 'When 
he arrived on the Tagliamento he halted for a day, and sustained a severe 
combat with the French advanced guard, in order to gain time to receive 
the information which was to decide him whether to march by Tarvis 
and Villach to unite his forces with those of the Archduke John in the 
neighbourhood of Saltzbonrg, or proceed by the direct route through 
Laybach to Vienna. The disastrous intelligence, however, whicli he there 
received of the total wreck of General .Mack’s army rendered it necessary to 
continue his retreat as rapidly as possible by the latter of these routes to 
Vienna. Skilfully availing himself of every obstacle which the swollen tor- 
rents of that stream as well as the Piave and the Isonzo could alford, he con- 
ducted his march with such ability, that though it lay through narrow de- 
files and over mountains charged with the snows of winter, no serious loss 
was sustained, nor the spirits of the soldiers weakened, before they descended, 
in unbroken strength, into the valley of the Drave and the streams which 
**• make their way to the great basin of the Danube (2). 

Meanwhile Napoleon, w hose genius never appeared more strongly 
than in the vigour witli which, by separate columns, he followed 
up a beaten army, was pursuing with indefatigable activity the 
octaix-r » 4 , broken columns of the Austrian troops. On the 2tth of October he 
arrived at Munich, where he was received with every imaginable demonstra- 
tion of joy, and a general illumination gave vent to the universal transports. 
Augsbourg was made the grand dep6t of the army, while the leading corps, 
under Bernadotte, Uavoust, Murat, and Marinout, pressed on in ceaseless 
march towards the Hereditary States. Speedily the Iscr was passed : the 
French eagles were borne in exultation through the forest of llohcnlinden, 
and nothing arrested their march till they reached the rocky banks of the 
Inn, and appeared before the fortress of Rrannau. At the same time .Marshal 
' Key, who had remained at Ulm, in terms of the capitulation, till the 25th 
October, received orders to move with his whole corps upon the Tyrol, in 
order to clear the vast fortress which its mountains composed, of the enemy’s 
forces, while Aiigcreau’s corps, which, having broken up from Brest, had 
latest come into the scene of action (3), and had recently crossed the llhine 
at liiiningeti, was moved forward by forced marches to menace the western 
frontier of that romantic province. 

Drfrn.iY. While disasters were thus accumulating on all sides upon the 
JJjf""™ Austrian monarchy, the Cabinet of Vienna did their utmost to 
Auiiri.n.- repair the fatal blow which had so nearly prostrated the whole 
strength of the state. Ilow to arrest the terrible enemy who was pouring in 
irresistible force and with such rapidity down the valley of the Danube, was 
the great difficulty. Courier after courier was despatched to the Archduke 
• Charles to hasten the march of his army to the scene of danger ; the Archduke 
John was directed to evacuate the Tyrol, and endeavour to unite his forces 
to those of his brother to cover the capital ; the levies in Hungary and Lower 
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Austria were pressed forward with all possible rapidity; and the Emperor 
himself, after issuing an animating proclamation to the inhabitants of 
Vienna (1), set out in person to liold a conference with the Russian general, 
KutusolT, who was advancing with the utmost rapidity, concerning the best 
means of arresting the march of the enemy. But when he arrived at his head- 
quarters at Wells, the extent of the danger became apparent. The remnant 
of the Austrian army, under Meerfeld and Kienmayer, which had joined him, 
hardly amounted to twenty thousand men ; his own troops hitherto come up 
were not thirty thousand; and how was it possible, with such inconsiderable 
forces, to withstand Napoleon at the head of a hundred and fifty thousand 
combatants? It was therefore resolved to abandon the line of the Inn and retire 
towards Vienna, after breaking down all the bridges over the numerous 
streams which fell into the Danube, and lay across their line of march (2), so 
as to impede the enemy’s advance, and elTect a junction with the Russian 
reserves which were approaching, under Bennigsen and the Archduke Con- 
stantine, or the gallant army w hich was hastening to the scene of danger 
under the Archduke Charles. 

inrrM.ii>8 But while every thing seemed thus to smile upon Napolikin in the 
south of Germany, a storm was arising in the north which menaced 
him with de.struction. The Cabinet of Berlin had taken umbrage to an extent 
which could hardly have been anticipated, and which was greatly beyond 
the amount of the injury inflicted, at the violation of the territory of An- 
spach. It was not the mere march of a French corps through a detached por- 
tion of their dominions which occasioned this feeling of irritation ; it was the 
secret consciousness that the insult was deserved which had envenomed the 
wound. For ten years I’russia had flattered herself that by keeping aloof she 
would avoid the storm; that she would succeed in turning the desperate 
strife between France and .\ustria to her own benefit, by enlarging her ter- 
ritory and augmenting her consideration in the north of Germany; and 
hitherto success had in a surprising manner attended her steps. At once all 
her prospects vanished, and it became apparent, even to her own ministers, 
that this vacillating policy was ultimately to be as dangerous as it had already 



(l) Tbe Emperor of Fr«nc« has rompelird tne 
lo take up unns To his ardent desire of military 
acbk'veuieiils, his passion to be recorded in bistory 
under the title of a Conqueror, the lirniu of France, 
already so touch etilargrd and defined liy sacred 
treaties, stili appear too narrour. He wishes to 
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depends the halance of Europe. Far from attacking 
the throrie of the Emporor or France, and kerpinr 
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wish, we declared, in, the preseuce of aU Europe, 
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•d himself up lo him ; violated in the most iasufting 
manner the neutrality of the King of Fniena at the 
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Rtg. 1805, 713. 
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been discreditable. So far from having increased (he respect with which she 
was regarded, it was now plain that she had entirely lost it; and a power 
which, under (he guidance of the great Frederick, had stepped forth as the 
arbiter of the north of Gcrniany, was now treated with the indill'erence and 
neglect which is the bitterest ingredient in (he cup of the vatii|uished. The 
veil snddeidy dropped from tlic eyes of her ministers; (hey now distinctly 
perceived that, instead of security, they had reaped only danger from former 
submissions; and that, as a reward fur so long a period of forbearance, (hey 
could look only, like Ulysses, fur (he melancholy satisfaction of being last 
devoured. I'ntler (he influence of these feelings, (he resolution of the Ca- 
binet was violently shaken; the King openly inclined to hostile measures, 
but the indignation of (he nation knew no bounds; Prince Louis, whose rash 
and inconsiderate, though vehement and generous character, could ill brook 
the long inactivity of (he Prussian arms, publicly and on all occasions gave 
vent to his desire for war; the popularity of (he Queen rose almost to 
idolatry; the consideration of llaugwitz, the author of the temporizing 
svstem,' rapidly sunk aud all eyes were turned to liaroii ilardenherg, whose 
resolute counsels to adopt a more manly policy had been long known, as the 
only minister Gt, at such a crisis, to be intrusted with the direction of 
affairs (1). 

On. li. Matters were in this innainmable state when the Emperor Alex- 
Al.taiiHrr andcr arrived at Hcriin, and employed (he whole weight of his 
great authority, and all the charms of his captivating manners, to 
induce the King to embrace a more manly and courageous policy. 
Under the inlluencc of so many concurring causes, the French in- 
fluence rapidly declined ; Duroc left the capital on the 2d November, without 
having been able to obtain an audience for some days previously, eitherfrom 
Ko». 3. the Ring or Emperor; and on the day following, a secret conven- 
tion was signed between the two monarchs for the regulation of the aflairs of 
Europe, and the erection of a barrier against the ambition of the French Em- 
peror. By this convention it was stipulated, that the treaty ofEundville was 
to be taken as the basis of the arrangement, and'all the acquisitions which 
France had since made were to be wrestdd from it : Switzerland and Holland 
were to be restored to their independence, and without overturning the king- 
dom of Italy, it was to be merely stipulated that they were never to centre 
in the same individual. Haugwilz was to be intrusted with the notifleation of 
.this convention to Napolran, with authority, in case of its acceptance, to offer 
a renewal of the former friendship and alliance of the Prussian nation, bnt in 
case of refusal, to declare war, with an intimation, that hostilities would com- 
mence on the 15th December (2). 

Nocuir~i The conclusion of this convention was followed by a scene as re- 

to tli<- ,,, . i fc.. 1.1 «• 

lamb of til. markable as it was romantic, and which was ultimately attended 
Kr^ricb. by consequences of the highest importance upon the destinies of 
Europe. When they signed it, both were fully aware of the perilous nature 
Ho.. 4 . of the enterprise on which they were adventuring; as the Arch- 
duke Antony had arrived two days before with detailed accounts of the 
disastrous result of the combats around Ulm. Inspired with a full sense of 
the dangers of the war, the ardent and chivalrous mind of the Queen con- ' 
ceived the idea of uniting the two sovereigns by 'a bond more likely to be 
durable, than the mere alliances of Cabinets with each other. This was to 
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bring them together at the tomb of the great Frederick, where it was hoped 
the solemnity and recollections of the scene would powerfully contribute to 
cement their union. The Emperor, who was desirous of visiting the mauso- 
leum of that illustrious hero, accordingly repaired to the church of the gar-* 
risoB of Potsdam, where his remains are deposited, and at midnight the two 
monarchs proceeded together by torch-light to the hallowed grave. Uncover- 
ing when he approached the spot, the Emperor kissed the pall, and taking 
the hand of the King of Prussia as it lay on the tomb, they swore an etemal 
friendship to each other, and bound themselves, by the most solemn oaths, 
to maintain their engagements inviolate in the great contest for EaropeanNn- 
dependence in which they were engaged. A few hours after Alexander de- 
• parted for Gallicig to assume in person the command of the army of reservd, 
which was advancing through that province to the support of Kutusoff. Such 
was the origin of that great alliance, which, though often interrupted by 
misfortune, and deeply checkered with disaster, was yet destined to be 
brought to so triumphant an issue, and ultimately WTOught such wondefs 
for the deliverance of Europe (1). 

It would have been w'ell for the common cause if, when Prussia had l)ius 
taken her part, her Cabinet bad possessed resolution enough to have inter- 
fered at once and decidedly in the war : the disaster of Austerlitz, the catas- 
trophe of Jena, would thereby, in all probability, have been prevented. But 
after the departure of the Emperor, the old habit of temporizing returned, 
and' tbe precious moments, big with the fate of the world, were permitted to 
Not 14 . elapse without any operation being attempted. Haugw'itz did not 
set out from Potsdam till the IJth; the Prussian armies made no forward 
movement towards the Danube, and Napoldon was permitted to continue 
without interruption his advance to Vienna, while 80,000 disciplined ve- 
terans remained inactive in Silesia on his left flank, amply sufficient to have 
thrown him back with disgrace and disaster to the Rhine. Even the arrival 
of Lord Harrowby at Berlin, a few days after the departure of Haugwitz, with ' 
full powers and the ofier of ample subsidies from Mr. Pitt, could not prevail 
on the Government to accelerate the commencement of active operations. 
Apparently the Cabinet of BerJin'were desirous of seeing what turn affairs 
were likely to take before they openly commenced hostilities; forgetting that 
the irrevocable step had already been taken; that Duroc, upon leaving their 
capital, had proceeded straight to the Emperor’s headquarters on the Da- 
nube; that the convention which had -beep concluded could riot be kept a 
secret; that Napoleon, in consequence, was made their determined foe, and 
that every hour now lost was adding to his means of selecting his own .time 
for their future destruction ( 2 ). « - , - - 

is.-'flii!.'’!,, though Prussia waS thus inactive, Napoleon was not without 

H.noT<T. very serious subject of anxiety in the north of Germany. A com- 
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Then* were not awMiling, however, utiuilicrs 
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Ill a I outicil nf war, held rot&dam soon aKrr in- 
teUi;*em:ror ihedisaislcrs at Ulip was received, the 
jUukc of Brunswtrk ordered Colnacl Mss»«ubacb, a 
oaii* pepH of the celebrated Tempelhoff, tn deliver 
is opinion on the present state of affairs. "The 
armies arc in presence of each other," said bet 
M decisive battle most soon be fougM. If Napo- 
leon is beaten, his retreat Uirpogh the Tyrol is 



seemed by Marshal Ney’s recent occupation of that 
ruviiice, and he will be beyond the reach of the 
rus^ian forces. It is indi.spensable, therefore, that 
the PrnfUian army in Silesia should instantiy march 
to the support of the bIHcs, ami that a strong body 
shonld threaten iheir communications with the 
Ubiiie, in order to coio|>el them to divide their 
forces. If l>otb these measures are not adopted, and 
the Russians are beat, all is lost." General Rucliel, 
liowever, an older officer, ridiculed ibe apprehen- 
sions of such a catastrophe; and the Duke of Bruns* 
wick, with bis wonted irresolution, broke up the 
council without having come to any deUrmiiMtioit, 
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biucU force of English, Russians, and Swedes, 50,000 strong, had recently 
disembarked in Hanover; and the Prussian troops wiio occupied that electo- 
rate had oflered no resistance; a sure proof of a secret understanding between 
the Cabinet of Rerlin and that of London, in virtue of which it was to be 
Restored to its rightful owners. The danger of an enemy in that quarter was 
very great, for the whole French army of occupation had been withdrawn, 
with the exception of the garrison of llamein ; and not only were its inhabi- 
tants warlike, and ardently attached to the English Government, but there 
was every reason to apprehend that the flame, once lighted, might spread to 
Holland, where the partisans of the House of Urange had received an im- 
mense accession of strength from the calamities in which their country had 
been involved from the French alliance. Hardly any regular troops remained 
to make head against these dangers; but Napoleon contrived to paralyze the 
disalTccted, by pompous announcements in the Monitcur of the formation of 
a powerful army of the north, of which Louis, in the first instance, was to 
take the command, but w hich might soon expect to be graced by the presence 
of the Emperor himself (f). 

Oporatioiu On his right flank Marshal Ney was more successful, in achieving 

In ijic Tyrol. (),e cotiqucst of tlic Tvrol, and relieving him from all anxiety in 
regard to that important bulwark of the Austrian monarchy. This romantic 
region, so interesting from its natural beauties, the noble character of its 
inhabitants, and the memorable contest of which it was afterwards the theatre, 
will form the subject of a separate description hereafter, when the campaign 
of 1809 is considered (2). The imperious necessity to which the Austrian 
Government was subjected, of withdrawing their forces from Tyrol for the 
protection of the capital, prevented it from becoming the theatre of any con- 
siderable struggle at this time. Resolved to clear these mountain fastnesses 
of the Imperial troops, NapolOon ordered Ney to advance from Elm over the 
mountains which form the northern barrier of the valley of the Inn, right 
upon Inuspruck, while a powerful Bavarian division, which had already oc- 
cupied Salzbourg, advanced by the great road from that town by Reicheuhall 
to the same capital, and incuaced Kiiflsiein, the principal stronghold on the 
eastern frontier of the province. Both invasions were successful. General 
Deroy, commanding the Bavarian troops, wound in silence along the margin 
of the beautiful lakes which lie at the foot of the rocky barrier which sepa- 
rates the province of Salzbourg from that of Tyrol, and suddenly pushing up 
the steep ascent, amidst a shower of balls from the overhanging clifls and 
woods, which were tilled with Tyrolese marksmen, carried the intrenchmcnls 
and forts at their summit with matchle.ss valour, and drove back the Im- 
perialists, with the loss of live hundred prisoners, to the ramparts of Kull'stein. 
The whole ejistcrn defences of Tyrol were laid open by this bold irruption : 
the Imperial regulars retired over the mountains towards Leoben, wliile tl.e 
Tyrolese levies were shut up under the cannon of Kutlstcin, which was soon 
blockaded. Contemporaneous with this attack on the eastern frontier of the 
province, Augereau moved forward from the neighbourhood of the lake of 
Constance, so as to threaten Feldkirch and its western extremity; while at 
the same time Marshal Ney advanced, at the head of ten thousand men, against 
the barrier of Scharnitz, the ancient Porta Claudia, a celebrated mountain 
intrenchment which commands the direct mountain road from Bavaria to 
Innspruck, and was known to be almost impregnable on the only side from 
which it could to all appearance be assailed. An attack in front, though 
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supported by all the fire and impetuosity of the bravest of the French troops, 
was repulsed with very heavy loss : success seemed utterly hopeless. But tho 
genius of Marshal Ncy at length overcame every obstacle. Dividing his corps 
into three divisions, he succeeded, with one commanded by Loison, in making 
himself master of the fort of Lcitasch, in the rear of the intrcnchments : from 
whence his victorious troops pressed on in two columns to scale the precipices 
which overhung them on the southern side, to the summit of which the 
peasants, as a place of undoubted security, had removed their wives and 
children. The combat was long and doubtful : securely posted in the cliffs 
and thickets above, the Tyrolese marksmen kept up a deadly fire on the 
French troops who, breathless and panting, were clambering up by the aid of 
the brushwood which nestled in the crevices, and their bayonets thrust into 
the fissures of the rock. Fruitless, however, was all the valour of the de- 
fenders : in vain rocks and trunks of trees, thundering down the steep, swept 
off whole companies at once ; as fast as they were destroyed others equally 
daring succeeded them, and pressed with ceaseless vigour up the entangled 
precipice. The summit was at length carried, and the French eagles, displayed 
from the edge of the perpendicular cliff in their rear, was the signal for the 
renewal of the attack on the intrcnchments by the division stationed in their 
front. They were no longer tenable; a shower of balls from the heights 
behind, against which they had no defence, rendered it impossible either to 
man the works or stand to the guns(f). A panic seized the garrison; they 
lied in confusion, and the victorious assailants, besides a mountain barrier, 
hitherto deemed impregnable, had to boast of the capture of 1500 pri- 
soners (2). 

The immediate trophy of this victory w'as the capture of Inns- 
aod ihf pruck, with sixteen thousand stand of arms. The whole northern 
Roh“^. ' barrier of the Inn was abandoned; General Jellachich, who com- 
manded in the western part of the Tyrol, retired to the intrenched camp of - 
Feldkirch, while the Archduke John withdrew all his forces from the valley 
of the Inn and took post upon the Brenner, in the hope of rallying to his 
standard the corps in the eastern and western districts of the province before 
he commenced his final retreat into the Hereditary States. It was too late. 
Ho.. i5. however. Surrounded and cut off from all hope of succour, Jella- 
chich, with 5000 men, was obliged to capitulate at Feldkirch, upon condi- 
tion of not serving for a year against France, and leaving all his artillery to 
grace the triumphs of the victors. The .\rchduke John, upon hearing of this 
catastrophe, abandoned the crest of the Brenner during the night, and re- 
tired by Clagenfurth to Cilly, where he effected a junction with his brother 
and the gallant army of Italy. But the Prince of Bohan was not equally for- 
tunate. That gallant officer, who was stationed with 0000 men near Nauders 
and Finstermung, on the western frontier of the province, found himself by 
these disasters cut off from any support, and isolated among the enemy’s * 
columns in the midst of the mountains of Tyrol. Disdaining to capitulate, he 
formed the bold resolution of cutting his way through ail the corps by which 
he was surrounded, and joining the garrison left in Venice. Surprising suc- 
cess at first attended his efforts. Descending the course of the Adige, he sur- 

^l) Biga i». aSO, 391. Jom. ii. 167. 168. Uum. among tSe oilier warlike trophies of the Tyrolese.' 
xiii. 280s 288. InftlAuUj the spreid thsit tb^ir 

(2) Aq lulcpwtlngincidenl occurred nl lnn«|intcks were recovered, and the reteran* baRtrning 

The ?8th French regiment had in the campaign of in, kissed llic tattered reiniiautSs and wept for joy 
1709 its standards. When walking in ihu at again behuldiog the conpaoioua of their former 

arsenal at Innspruck one of tu of&ccra bebcid them glory.->Bioxoji, iv. 89t. 
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prised and defeated [.oison’s division at Bolzano, and thus opened a way for 
himself by Trent and the defiles of the Brenta to the Italian jilains. Already 
the mountains were cleared; Bassado was passed; and the wearied troops 
were joyfully winding their way across the level fields to the shores of the 
I.agun;p, when they were met by St.-Cyr, w ho commanded the force stationed 
in observation of that town, and completely defeated at Caslel Franco. Di- 
Noy. m. spirited by such a succession of disasters, and seeing no remaining 
means of escape, this gallant band, still .WOO strong, was obliged to lay down 
itoY n. its arms. At tbe same time the fortress of KufTstein capitulated, on 
condition of the garrison being allowed to march back to the Hereditary 
States, which was readily agreed to. Thus, in little more than three weeks, 
not only w ere the Imperialists entirely driven from the Tyrol, long considered 
as the impregnable bulwark of the Austrian monarchy, though garrisoned 
by 2.'‘i,0tX) regular troops, and at least an equal amount of well-trained mili- 
tia, but more than the half of the soldiers were made prisoners, and all the 
strongholds had passed jnto the hands of the enemy. Finding the reduction 
complete, Ney, before the end of November, marched with his whole forces 
to Salzbourg to co-operate with Massdna, who was approaching the same 
quarter against the Archduke Charles, w hile Augercau withdrew to Ulm (1), 
to observe the motions of Prussia, and the occupation of the Tyrol was com- 
mitted to the Bavarian troops. 

N.POIJ... It was not inability to defend the Tyrol which led to this rapid 
abandonment of that important province. Notwithstanding the 
AuiH>. disasters at Schaniitz and Feidkirch, the .Archduke John could still 
have maintained his ground among its rugged defiles, aided by the nume- ' 
rous warlike inhabitants, whose attachment to the House of Austria had long 
been conspicuous; it was tbe pressing danger of the heart of the empire, and ♦ 
the paramount necessity of providing a covering force for the capital, which 
rendered it absolutely imperative to withdraw the regular forces. Napoldon’s 
progress down the valley of the Danube was every day more alarming. The 
formidable barrier of the Inn was abandoned almost as soon as it waS taken 
op : forty-live thousand men could not pretend to defend so long a line 
orwber ii. against a hundred and fifty thousand. The intrenchinents of Muhl- 
dorf, the ramparts of Brannau, armed as they were with artillery, were pre- 
cipitately evacuated, and the Inn crossed by innumerable battalions at all 
points. The advantages of the latter fortress appeared so considerable that 
the French Emperor gave immediate order for its conversion into the grand 
i*4y.j. depot of the army. Meanwhile, Murat, at the head of the cavalry 
and the advanced guard, continued to press the retiring columns of the 
Hoy. «. enemy : a skirmish in front of Mcrshach; a more stubborn resis- 

noy. 6. tance near Lambach, at the passage of the Trauii, while they 

evinced the obstinate valour of the new enemy with whom they had now to 
contend, barely retarded the march of the invaders an hour; the determined 
opposition of the Austrians near the foot of the mountains (2), at tbe bridge 
of Steyer over the Ens, only delayed Marshal Davoust with the right wing of 
the army a day; and at length the Imperial headquarters were established at 
Lintz, the capital of Upper Austria. 

The Emperor profited by the two days’ delay at Lintz, which the destruc- 
tion of the bridge at that place, and the necessity of giving .some repose to the 
troops occasioned, to give a new organization to his army, with a view to the 



(l) Dum. xiii> 3S0. 293. Joiu. ii. 168i 170. 

— ■ T-. - 



(3) S«v. ii. i02> 103- IHiui. xiii, 204* 277. Jow* 
ii. 133. 131. 
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surroundinf; .ind destroying of KiiliisolTs oorps. Four divisions of the army, 
ainoiinling in all to twenty Uiousand men, were passed over to the left bank 
of the Itamihe, and placed under the command of Marshal .Mortier, who re- 
ceived instructions to advance cautimisly, with numerous videttes out in ■ 
every direction, and always somewhat behind the corps of I.annes, which 
moved next to them on the right of the river. A flotilla was prepared to fol- 
low the army with provisions and stores down the sinuous course of the Da- 
nube; and such directions given to the numerous corps on its right bank as 
were best calculated to ensure the separation of the Russians from the Arch- 
duke Charles and the ultimate destruction of both. Nor was it only in warlike 
preparations that the Emperor was engaged during his sojourn at Liniz. 
Duroc joined him there from Herlin, with accounts of the accession of Prus- 
Ko». «. sia to the confederacy of Russia and England; tipon which he in- 
stantly directed the formation of an army of the north, under the command 
of his brother Louis, composed of six divisions; a force, as already mentioned, 
which, although existing on paper only, w;ps likely to overawe the discon- 
tented powers in the north of Germany; while at the same time a Spanish 
auxiliary corps, twelve thousand strong, under a leader destined to renown 
in future times (1), the .Marquis La Rom.vx.v, which was already on its march 
through France, was ordered to hasten its advance, and follow in the same 
direction. 

of Lintz the Emperor received also the Elector of Bavaria, who 
p-acF. which hastened to that city to render him the homaae due to the deli- 
uimg. vererof lus dominions; and on tho same day Count Giulay arrived 
with proposals for an armistice with a view to a general peace. The ruined 
condition of the army which had escaped from the disaster of L'lm, the gene- 
ral consternation which prevailed, and the distance at which the principal 
Ru.ssian forces still were, and the imminent danger that the capital, with its 
magnilicent arsenals, would immediately fall into the hands of the invaders, 
had prevailed in the Austrian Cabinet over their long continued jealousy of 
France. Napoleon received the envov courteously, but after observing that 
it was not to a conqueror at the heatf of two hundred thousand men that 
propositions should be addressed from a beaten army unable to defend a 
single position, sent him hark with a letter to tho Emperor containing the 
conditions on which he was willing to treat. These were, that the Russians 
should forthwith evacuate the Austrian territory, and retire into Poland, 
that the levies in Hungary should be instantly disbanded, and Tyrol ami 
Venice ceded to the French dominions. If these terms were not agreed to, 
he declared he would coiitiuue, without an hour’s intermission, his march 
towards Vienna (2). 

These rigorous terms were suflicient to convince the allies that 
b»nkVnhe c’l'ttuce of salvation hut in a vigorous prosecution of 

ujnubF. the contest. The most pressing entreaties, therefore, were des- 
patched to the Russian hcad(|uartcrs to hasten the advance of their reserves, 
while a strong rcaiguard took post at .Vmstetten, to give time for the main 
body and artillery to complete their march without confusion through the 
harrow delilc of the Danube. A bloody conflict ensued there between that 
heroic rearguard and the French advanced column, under Oudinot, and the 
cavalry of .Murat; in which, although the allies were ultimately forced to 
retreat from the increasing multitude of the enemy (o), they long stood their 

' • 

, (l) Oam. xiii. 2Q4f 398. Juiu.ii.i45. Sav. ii. (2) Sar. II. 104. Divu. xtii. 298. 300. Jom. ii. 

103. H6. 

(3) A remarkable iustance of tour.vge occurred 
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ground with the utmost resolution, and gained time for the army in their 
rear to arrive at the important rocky ridge behind St. -Pollen, the last defen- 
sible position iu front of Vienna, and which covered the junction of the lateral 
road running from Italy through Leolicn with the great route down the valley 
of the Danube to the capital. To wrest this important position from llie 
enemy, the right wing of the army, sixty tli6usand strong, under Davoust, 
Marmont, and Bernadotte, was directed, through the mountains on the right, 
to turn their left flank; Miu-at, l.annes, and Dudinot, with the left, of above 
' fifty thousand combatants, mana'uvrcd on their right, while the Emperor in 
person, at the head of 'the corps of Soiilt and the Imperial guard, was destined 
to strike the decisive blows in the centre. But the allies, until the arrival 
cither of llic Russian main body, or of the Archduke Charles, were in no 
condition to withstand such formidable forces; either of the enemy’s wings 
greatly outnumbered their whole army. Kulusofl', therefore, decided with 
reason that it had become indispensable to abandon the capital; and that by 
withdrawing his forces to the left bank of the river, he would both relieve 
them from a pursuit which could not fail in the end to be attended with dis- 
aster, and draw nearer to the reinforcements advancing under Buxhowden, 
which, might enable them to renew the conflict on a fooling of equality. 
Not. 9. Skilfully concealing, therefore, his intention from the enemy, he 
rapidly moved his w hole army across the Danube at Mautern, over 
the only bridge which traverses that river between Lintz and 
viomi.. Vienna, and having burned its cight-und-twenty arches of wood 
behind him, succeeded for some days at least in throwing an impassable bar- 
rier between bis wearied troops and their indefatigable pursuers. Arrived 
at St.-Polten the French found it occupied only by light Austrian troops, 
who retired as they advanced : no force capable of arresting them any longer 
remained on the road to Vienna; and their light infantry eagerly pushing 
koT. 10. forward, on the follow ing day reached Burkendorf, within four 
leagues of the capital. About iJie same time, Davoust,. while toiling with in- 
finite diflicully among the rocky and wooded Alpine ridges which formed 
the romantic southern barrier of the valley of the Danube, came unexpec- 
tedly on thereargnard ofMccrfell, which, unsuspicious of evil, w.is pursuing 
its course in a southern direction, by a cross road, to avoid the pursuit of 
Not. «. Marmont. Suddenly assailed, it was pierced through the centre 
and thrown into such confusion, that the fugitives escaped only by dispers- 
ing in the neighbouring woods and mountains, leaving three thousand pri- 
soners and sixteen pieces of cannon in the hands of the enemy (Ij. 

“'■“7”.'“" • while these great advantages were attending the standards of 
^opolcon on the right bank of the Danube, an unwonted disaster, 

Kmowit. nearly attended with fatal consequences, befel them on the left. 



lirre ou the part of o FrAicli caanonerr. The Russian 
cutmssirr^, Iiy a gjllant charge along ibe high* 
road, had seized a baiter)* of horce arliltery which 
was firiiig grajte at thorn wilhiu half musket shot, 
and sabred most of the sunucri. One of thru, 
however, though wounded, cuiitrived tdcrawl (o 
his ptrcc. .ind potting the uiatcli to the toiirb-Iiole, 
dis«ha.*grd it Hgtit amoug the cproij’s horNCimn 
with iiuch drcUlvf* cfToct that the tvhnte sr|oadrou 
Iprncd aiul Uuuas, xiii. 303, 30ll. 

(1) bum. xiii. 367. 3(19. Join. ii. 148. I49. 

trnvrlliiig on (he ru.id to Virmia, in llte 
uuifoi'iii uf n toh/nel ofrh.'tMteurN, width bo cnm« 
inonly wore, Napoleon Dirt a rairlage containing a 
]>r)cst and au Aik^trian lady i» great Ho 

^ ftinpprd, and inquired into the cause of hcrlMnni* 



talioRS. **Sir," said the, I am pn my way to 
deiu.iti'I |»rotrctiuD from (he £mi>eror, who i« well 
anpiaintcfl wiili iny faintly, and has received from 
it many obligations. My house has heen pillaged, 
and iny garrJencr killed, by his soldiers."—^' Your 
name?*’ replied he.— ** l)e Bunny, daughter of M, 
do Mnrbcruf, formerly governor of Corsica."—** I 
am chanued," rrjoiuetl Iiijpoh^t>T '* to have the 
means of serving you, 1 oni the Kmperor." The 
as4oni<>hmcut of (be fair suppliant may*easily be 
cunreivrd. .sbe was sent to briadquarters, attendi-d 
by .*) flelacbiLent of < hR.vsears of the guard, Iroiitrd 
with the greatest dittinctioii, nnd tent hack highly 
gratifii-d by (he rcreption she had met with.— R^rr, 
54. S5. 
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Murat, at the head of the advanced guard of the grand army, had pressed on 
with his wonted ardour to the neighbourhood of Vienna, in so precipitate a 
manner as drew forth a severe reproof from the French Emperor; who was 
well aware that, divided as his troops were by so great a stream, the most 
imminent danger would attend those on the left bank, now that the Russiank 
had wholly passed over to that side. The catastrophe which he apprehended 
was not long of arriving. Morlier, following the orders which he had received 
Ko«. II. to keep nearly abreast of, though*a little behind the columns on 
the right bank, and intent only upon indicting loss U[}on the Russian troops 
which be knew had passed the river, and conceived to be. flying across Jiis 
line of march from the Danube towards Moravia, was eagerly emerging from 
the defiles of Diernstein, beneath the Danube and'the rocky hills beneath the 
towers of the castle where Richard Coeiir de Lion was once immured, when 
he came upon the Russian rearguard under Milaradovitch, posted in front of 
Stein, on heights commanding the only road by which he could advance, 
and supported by a powerful artillery, lie instantly commenced 
Dirriuiiin. the attack at break of day, though little more than the division of 
Gazan had emerged from the formidable defile in his rear. The combat soon 
became extremely warm ; fresh troops arrived on both sides : the grenadiers 
fought man to man with undaunted resolution, and it was still doubtful 
which party would prevail in the murderous strife, when towards boon'in- 
telligence arrived that the division of Doctoroff, ahly conducted by the 
Austrian General Smith, who was perfectly acquainted with the country, 
had by a circuitous march through the hills reached his reap, and already 
occupied Diernstein and the sole line of his communications. Thiis,.while 
the French marshal had the bulk of KutusofTs force on his Hands in front, 
his retreat was cut off, and with a single division of his corps he found him- 
self enveloped by the whole Russian army (f). 

Mortier instantly perceived that nothing but an immediate attack on Doc- 
torofTs division, so as to clear the road jn his rear, and permit the remainder 
i of his corps to advance to his assistance, could save him from destruction. 

lie had an hour before gone bark in person to the division of Dupont, w hich 
was the next that was coming up, in order to hasten their marcH; and it was 
with great difficulty that, pursuing a devious path through. the overhanging 
slopes, he succeeded in regaining the division Gazan, now hard pressed both 
in front and rear. Forming his troops in close column, he advanced against 
Doctoroff, with the determination to force his way through at the point of the 
bayonet, or perish in the attempt. In silence, but with undaunted resolu- 
tion, they advanced to the mouth of the terrible defile they had passed in the • 
morning, little anticipating such a disaster ; but they found the bottom of 
the ravine filled with dense masses of the enemy, while the river on one side, 

. and the walls of rock orf the other, precluded all hope of turning them on 

cither side. Compelled lo combat both in front and rear, they made but little 
progress. Incessant discharges mowed down their ranks, and destruction 
seemed inevitable, when the sound of a distant cannonade from the farther 
extremity of the pass revived the hope that succour was approacliing. In 
truth it was the division of Dupont, which, fully aware of the imminent dan- 
ger of their general, was advancing with all imaginable haste to his succour, 
and was already engaged with the rear of DoctoroO'’s division, which gal- 
lantly faced about to repel them. This extraordinary conflict continued till 
nightfall with unparalleled resolution on both sides. The combatants, in the 

(1) S«T. ii. lOS- Otim. xir. i, 13. Jom. H. 150. 1S1> 
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dark or by the li^ht of the moon, continued the strife : the whole defile re- 
sounded 'with the incessant roar of Qrc-arms; while the ancient Gothic towers 
which once held in chains the crusading hero were illuminated by the fre- 
quent discharges of artillery which flashed through the gloom at their feet. 
Gradually, however, Gazan’s division was broken ; upwards of two-thirds of 
their iiumlfcr had fallen ; three eagles were taken ; and Mortier himself, 
whose' lofty stature made him conspicuous, being repeatedly intermingled 
with the Russian grenadiers, owed bis safety to the vigour and dexterity 
■^th which he wielded his sabre. His oflicers, desirous of preventing so 
brilliant a yrize from falling into the hands of the enemy, besought him to 
step on board a bark on the river, and make his way to the other side, but 
the brave Marshal. refused to leave his comrades (f). This heroic constancy 
at length received its reward. The distant lire was heard to be sensibly ap- 
proaching ; it was Dupont, who, forcing his way with heroic courage through 
the defile, was gradually compelling Doctorofl' to give ground before him, 
but who now in his turn found himself between two lires. The brave Smith, 
at the head of the Russian column, was killed by a discharge of grape-shot, 
at the moment when he was making a decisive charge on the remains of 
Gazan’s division. The French, who had exhausted all their ammunition, 
were roused by the cheers of their deliverers, which were now distinctly 
heard, to try a last cflbrt with the bayonet. Assailed both in front and rear, 
DoctorofTs division was driven up a lateral valley, which alTorded them the 
means of escape ; and, amidst the cries of “ France ! France I you have saved 
us,” the exhausted grenadiers of Gazan threw themselves into the arms of 
their comrades (2). 

uorticf r*. This untoward aflair gave singular vexation to NapoMon. It was 

Siioob*. not the mere loss of three thousand men, which in so mighty a 
host was of little consequence, — that of the allies had amounted to two- 
thirds of that number, — and it could easily be repaired, it was the blot on 
his arms, the derangement of the plans of the campaign, which was the source 
Hot. II. of annoyance. Mortier on the day after the battle esteemed himself 
fortunate in being able, by the aid of the French flotilla on the Danube, to 
make his way across the river with his whole corps, leaving the left bank 
entirely in the hands of the enemy. The object of his mo vements wasfrustrated . 
Aik hopes of surrounding and destroying KutusolT before the arrival of the 
seconji: Russian army were at an end. AVhat was still more mortifying to his 
military feelings, both the courage and capacity of the enemy had b^n clearly 
demonstrated. His troops had not only been d^eated but out-gcneralled ; and 
the Moscovites, in their lirst serious engagement of the campaign, had gained 
greater trophies than the Austrians could boast of since the battle of Marengo. 
He paused therefore a day at St.-Polten ; and ahandoning all thoughts of 
harassing any farther the retreat of KutusolT, turned all his attention to the 
capture of Vienna and the acquisition of the bridge there, which, besides its 
other immense advantages, would render totally impossible the junction of 
the Archduke Charles with the Russian forces (3). 

N.poiMh Orders, therefore, were immediately given to Cannes and Murat 
advance with all possible expedition upon Vienna, and by every 

viniu. iiicaus in their power endeavour to gaiu possession of the bridges 

(0 ** No/' laid he, ** reserre that moorce for are almost at Dirnr^tpia ; let as eloM oar ranks and 
th« wounded. One who has ihphongur to command make a last effort. "^D vmas, iiT. 14> 
each brave soldiers should esteem himself too huppj (2) Bi^a. it. 402. 403> Dam. x!y. 9, 1 $. Jam. ii* 
to share their lot and perish with them, behave 151. 182. Sav. li. |0&. 

still two guns and some boxes of grape^ot ; we ^3) Joim 11. |83, Dhm. xhr. |T> t8< Sar. ii* tOSv 
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over the Danube, whclher an armistice was agreed on or not (1). Meanwhile 
the Kmperor Francis retired from the capital, after confiding the charge of 
it at this eventful crisis to Count Wurbna, the grand chamberlain, who exe- 
cuted with great fidelity the difllcult duty committed to his charge. The citi- 
zens were overwhelmed with consternation when they found themselves 
deserted by Government, and assembled in tumultuous crowds to demand 
arms to defend their hearths and ramparts; but it was too late. The means of 
resistance no longer remained ; and Vienna, which never yet had yielded to an 
enemy, was com|)olled to send a deputation to Napoleon’s headquarters to 
treat of a capitulation. An active negotiation was kept up as to the terms 
on which an annistice could be granted ; but the French Emperor would 
abate nothing of his rigorous demands, that the Hungarian insurrection 
should instantly be disbanded, and the Tyrol, with the Duchy of Venice, be 
immediately ceded to France (2). 

DMcripitoi, Built in the su|>erb basin formed on the south by the .Alps of Sty- 
ofihiicii,. ria, on the cast by the Carpathian mountains, on the west by the 
range of the Bisaniberg and the hills of Bohemia and Upper Austria, Vienna, 
the subject of this anxious negotiation, yields to no capital of Europe, Constan- 
tinople and Naples excepted, in the beauty and salubrity of its situation. 
Anciently the frontier station of the Bonian empire against the .Sarmatian 
wilds, its situation on the frontier of civilization has in every age rendered it 
a military post of the highest importance. The Hungarians alone had forced 
its gates in the thirteenth century ; hut the inhabitants hardly regarded 
as conquest the success achieved by those who were now their own subjects. 
Its heroic resistance to an innumerable army of Turks in 1688 gave time for 
Sobiesky to approach with the flower of the Polish chivalry; and the subse- 
quent defeat of three hundred thousand Mussulmans l>encath its walls deli- 
vered Eastern, as the victory of Tours had saved Western Europe from bar- 
barian yoke. The old city is surrounded by a wall, flanked by strong bas- 
tions; but it contains only 100,000 souls, hardly a third of the present 
inhabitants of the capital. The remainder dwell in the immense suburbs 
which surround it on every side, separated from the ancient rampart only 
by a broad glacis, conducive alike to the health and beauty of the metropolis. 
They are girded around by intrenchments; but such as are not defensible 
against a more skilful enemy than the Turks, from whose incursions 4iey 
were intended to protect the inhabitants. Vienna cannot vie with^J’aris, 
Borne, or London, in the splendour or riches of its architectural decoration, 
though the church of St. -Stephens, surmounted by one of the highest steeples 
in Europe, from the summit of which the Polish lances were lirst discovered 
gleaming in the setting sun on the ridges of the Bisaniberg, possesses the 
greatest interest; and the Imperial library presents a room three hundred 
feet in length, of surpassing grandeur. But in a military point of view its cap- 
ture was an object of the very highest importance, commanding as it did the 
only bridge liclow Lintz over the Danube, and containing the great arsenal of 
the Austrian monarchy, stored with two thousand cannon, and above a hun- 
dred thousand stand of arms (5). 

(!) ** As soon as ten o'clock on tlie t2th luis 
arrired jon maj catrf Vienna. EndeaTour to sor> 
priic tbe bridge of ihc Danube, and if it is broken 
down,' make it yonr study to tind the readiest means 
of passing the river; that is the great affair. Sliuoid 
M. Giuhiy, before ten o'clork, present himself with 
proposals for a negotiatina, you may suspend your 
iwrh 04 Vieuna ^ -iiut, tiotwitbsUnding. a^c all 



your efforts to secure the passage of the riTer.*’— 
OrJert to Murat, VXth Noitmber, 1805, in Dumss, 
xir. 20 . 

(2) Jom. ii. 153. 154. Dum. xir. 17. 25*. Sar. it. 
105. '-t' - 

f3) Personal observalion. Join. ii. 155. 156. Duin. 
23, 25. 
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st.E»r«ot ^ Tlie Emperor Francis liad withdrawn from Vienna to Presburg, 
where he stimulated the armament of the Hungarian insurrec- 
tion, and thence he repaired to the fortitied town of Brnnn in Moravia, in 
order to concert measures with Alexander, who was hourly expected there 
from Berlin, for the farther prosecution of the war. Meanwhile, the French 
forces in great strength approached Vienna; and Napoleon renewed his 
orders to I.anne9- and Mural to endeavour, by all possible means, to gain 
possession of the bridge which led across the river to the northern pro- 
vinces of the empire. The interchange of couriers, which was frequent 
between the out|)osts of the two armies, on account of the negotiation 
which was going forward, gave an enemy, little-scrupulous as to the means 
he employed, too fair an opportunity for accomplishing this object. Meer- 
felt, in retiring from Vienna, had intrusted the important post of the brid- 
ges over the Danube to Prince Auersherg, who, with a strong rearguard, 
was stationed at that, the sole avenue to the northern part of the Imperial 
Nov. i3. dominions. At daybreak on the loth November, General St'-bas- 
- tiani entered Vienna at the head of a brigade of dragoons, closely followed 
by, Murat, l.anues, and General Bertrand, with a powerful body of grena- 
diers. Without halting an instant, they passed through the town, crossed 
the suburb of Leopold on its opposite side, and marched straight to the great 
wooden bridge of Thabor, the head of which, on the right bank, w'as still 
held by an advanced guard of the Austrians. Every thing was ready for the 
destruction of the arches; the matches were set, the combustibles laid, the 
train ready ; a powerful battery was stationed at the opposite extremity : 
Auersberg had but to give the word, and in a few minutes the bridge was 
wrapt in flames, and all communication with the left bank was cut olf. The 
better to conceal their designs, Lannes and Murat advanced on fool at the 
head of their troops; every thing bore a friendly appearance; the soldiers in 
column had their arms siting over their shoulders; they were surrounded by • 
a host of stragglers as in lime of jirofound peace : so frequent had been the 
interchange of couriers between the respective headquarters, that for three 
days there had been a kind of armistice between the two armies. The unsus- 
pecting simplicity of the Germans was deceived by these appearances : Gene- ^ 
ral Bciliard advanced, with l.annes and Murat, with his hands behind his 
back, as if strolling out for a morning saunter : they called out to the Impe- 
rial oflTicers “ not to lire, as the armistice was coneludcd ;” and the Austrians, ^ 
trusting to their good faitli, joined them, and began to converse about the 
approaching peace. As the conversation grew warmer, the French Generals, 
followed by the grenadiers, insensibly advanced upon the bridge ; for some 
lime the Austrian oflicer did not lake the alarm, but at length, seeing that it 
was more than half passed, and that the French grenadiers were quickening 
their pace, he lost patience; and ordered the artillery to lire. The moment 
was terrible : the gunners stood to their pieces, the matches were raised ; 
in an instant Uie bridge would have been swept with grape shot, when Lan- 
nes walked straight up to him, saying, with a loud voice, “ What are you 
about?do you not see?” At this instant the grenadiers ruslted forward : the 
Austrian ol'licer was seized, and continued assurances held out that the armis- 
tice was signed ; while the column advanced with a rapid step along the 
bridge, covering by its mass a train of sappers and miners, who followed 
immediately behind, and threw all the combustibles placed along its length 
into the river. The artillfry-men on the opposite side, seeing their own olli- 
cers intermingled with the French, fell into the snare, and forbore to lire : 
the critical moment was passed ; the French grenadiers crossed the bridge. 
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and suddenly assailing the battery on the other side, seized the gujns before .. 
the cannoneers'conld ivcover from their consternation. Instantly the grena- 
diers of Oudinot and Suchet succeeded 'them; and the French found them- 
'selres masters of both banks of the Danube, by a stratagem, conducted with 
a skill and intrepidity which would be worthy of the highest admiratiqp,. 
were it not tarnished by a breach of' faith, which neither ability ^nor success 
can either palliate or excuse (f). • ■ ' 

surprise of the bridge of Vienna gave the highest satisfaction 
vlJiHfinj Napoldon, and it was in truth one of the most imporfimt events 
campaign. It was now in his ’power, from the central posi- 
tr't tion of the capital,'with his army d cheval on the river, to direct an 
hn’ir.”' overwhelming force either against the Russians or the Archduke 
Charles, as he pleased; the junction of these two powerful converging ar- 
mies, or even, their engaging together in comfnon operations, was thence- 
forth impossible. Impatient to prolit by such extraodinary good fortune, the 
Emperor, at daybreak the following morning, crossed the bridge and esta- 

• blishcd his heodquarters at Schoenbrunn, from which the yonng Arch- 
duchess, Marie Louise, his future empress, had just before fled^ The fm- 
portant effects of the capture of the bridge' soon appeared. The Archduke 

.> Charles, whose columns were rapidly approaching the capital, was obliged 
.to incline to the right, with a view, by a long circuit towards Hungary, to 
endeavour to, regain his communications with the allied army. On the north 
of the river, convoys of all sorts rapidly arrived at Vienna; the hospital train 
were established there; the immense stores found in the arsenal enabled the 
French to countermand all their warlike apparatus which had been' ordered 
up from Metz and Strasbourg ; while one-half of the army, passed over to 
, the north bank, threw back^KutusoITs advanced posts towards Moravia, and 
the other half, spread out from Kuffstein in Tyrol^ towards the frontiers of 

* Hungary, interposed between the Danube and tlie hith^to unconquered 

1)attaiions of the Archduke Charles (2). - . ' ^ 

satM-n'i'ot The unexpected surprise of the bridge of .Vienna contributed not 
moTOT.Di, g jjjjjg aggray^le-the danger and embarrass the situation of Ku- 
, tnsoff. All the advantages which he had derived from his masterly 

movement across the Danube were now lost; the river no longer' protected 
his rear from disaster; and alone, in presence of a lorce four times greater 
Jthan his own,* he had to continue a painful retreat to the second Russian' 
army.* He instantly fell back, and Brunn was assigned as the point of junc- 
.tioh with the Austrian forces who had evacuated the capital. Napoleon, with- 
out a moment’s delay, continued the'pursuit ia different columns, with a 
\ view to prevent the union. So strongly were llie Austrians impressed with ' 
the idea that an armistice had been 'concluded, that General Noslilz, on the 
X ’ 15th November, when reached by the French dragoons, allowed them to 
■ ' pass without opposition through his squadrons, which gave them the means 
of falling unexpectedly on the heavy convoy which was Struggling through 
j" . the desperate roads in his rear. The rearguard of the Iihperialists was.soon 
V overtakeny’encumbered as it was with great loads of artillery and stores, 
which had been taken from the arsenal of Vienna : one hundred and, ninety 
pieces of cannon, and equipments to an immense amount, fall almost with- 
out a combat into the hands of the enemy. Leaving this easy prey to be se- 
cured by the corps which followed, Murat pushed forward, at the head of 

fo Boor. Tii. 49, 50. B«pp, 5«. 60. Siv. ii. (8) Sar. ii. JOT, JOS. Dorn. xir. Jl, 3J. Boot. 
10$, 100. Dun. xir. 97, 81. iom. ii. 157. 15$. xii. $0, 51. 
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the whole cavalry and a corps of infantry about fifty thousand strong, to en- 
deavour to reach Znaim before the enemy, which, if done, would have pre- 
vented the junction of the Russian and Austrian forces. Meanwhile, Mortier 
and bernadotte, who had both crossed the Danube, and w'ere following fast 
on the traces of Russian General, thundered without intermission in his 
rear. His destruction seemed inevitable (1). 

Rurning with anxiety to anticipate the enemy in his arrival at 
Znaim, and encouraged by the success of his stratagem with Auers- 
, berg, Murat resolved to try a similar- device with Kutusoff, and for 

ckraraTni purpose despatched a flag of truce, announcing the conclusion 
. of an armistice, in the hope of thereby stopping the march of the 
Russian columns; but he soon found that he had avery difl'ereiit antagonist to , 
deal with, in such an attempt from the unsuspecting Austrians. Sprung from 
another race, and endowed with very diflerent mental qualities, the Russians 
are as skilled as the Germans arc deficient in the arts of dissimulation ; and* 
th(:y have repeatedly shewn themselves superior in address to all the diplo- 
matists of Europe. KiitusolT, whose acuteness was of the highest order, and 
who was inferior to none of his countrymen in the Qiiesse of negotiation, 
instantly saw in this attempt the means of extricating the greater port of his. 
army from its embarrassment. He received the French envoy in the most 
friendly manner, and pretended not only to enter cordially into the nego- 
tiation, but in his anxiety to put an immediate end to hostilities, sent the 
Emperor’s aide-de-camp, Winzingerodc, to propose the terms, which were, 
that the Russians should retire into Poland, the French withdraw from Mora- 
via ; w hile, in the mean time; both armies should remain in the situation 
which they at present occupied (2). Murat fell into the snare : Ragrution, 
who was in presence of Ijte French videttes with 8000 men, indeed remained ^ 
stationary : but meanwhile, the remainder of the army defiled rapidly in his 
rear, and gained the important post of Znaim, which opened up their com- 
munication with the retiring Austrians and their own reserves which were 
approaching. The Emperor Napoleon was highly indignant when he heard 
that an armistice had been concluded, and despatched immediate orders for • 
an attack; but before his answer could be received, twenty hours had been 
gained, Znaim was passed, and the main body of the Russians were in full ^ ^ 
march to join their allies, leaving only Ragration and his division in presence 
of the enemy (5). 

tIn”orBV- At noon on the fOth despatches arrived from Napoleon disavowing 
vriJoia’ armistice, and directing an immediate attack on the enemy. 

i«iiih Kutusoiriiad directed Ragration to keep his ground to the last extre- 
mity, in order to gain time for the retreat of the army : nothing 
more was requisite to induce that heroic general, with his brave followers, 
to sacrilice themselves to the last man to their country. He was soon assailed 
at once in front and both flanks, by l.annes, Oudinot, and Murat, to whose 
aid Soult, with his numerous and well-appointed corps, arrived soon after 
the action commenced. The village of Gruud was the key of the Russian 



(1) Jam. ii. |J9, iso. Hum. xW. 33, 36 , tS. 
Sav. ii. lOb. 

(2) “ In ■grrritig to this prnptnal for au ar> 

»ay# Kutusuif, in bis oflicial account of ll»c 
tranaactloii, ** I bad in my vi«w noUting but (u gain 
lime, amt lbvn*by obtain the incaiw of rrmcviiig to 
a greater distance from ihe enemy, and saving' tny 
anny. Tbii Atljutanl4irnen>l, \\ inxingerode, ft»nt 
nte a duplicate of the pro|>o<trd cunvenlioit for my 
ratiCcatiun; without amxiog my aigiralure, 1 de- 
layed my answer for Iwouty boura> waiUag for Ikai 



of the French Hut|teror, and meaimbilo cao.'cd tlm ^ 
uijiii body of the army to coirtinuo its retreat, 
which tbefeby gained l«o marchw on the ruetny. 

Ill so doing i woa well aware that 1 was cxposiog 
the' corps of Prioco Bagratioa to almost certain 
ruin t but I ealcrmed lU) t^f fortmuHe in bring able 
to save the army by the destruction of that corps. 
~l)ii«sS, xiv. 4S. 

(3) Join. ii. |60» 161. Dum. »iv. 44, 51. Biffn. 

Iv. 432,431. 
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position, and incredible cfTorls were made on both sides to gain or retain 
possession of tliat important point. For long the Muscovites made good their 
ground : in vain column after column bravely advanced to the attack : the 
resistance they experienced was as obstinate as the attack was impetuous 
and after several hours murderous fighting, this band o^ieroes remained 
unbroken in the midst of tlieir numerous enemies. Towaros nightfall, how- 
ever, the immense and constantly increasing masses of the enemy prevailed ; 
the thinned ranks could no longer be preserved by a constant feeling towards 
the centre; the French grenadiers broke into the village, and almost all the. 
wounded Russians fell into their hands. Still the survivors maintained the 
desperate struggle : man to man, company to company, they fough^ in the 
houses, in the streets, in the gardens, with unconquerable resolution. The 
constant discharges of (ire-arms and artillery spread a broad light in the midst 
of the gloom of a November night; and midnight found them still engaged in 
mortal combat. In the strife aOOO Russians fell or were made prisoners; but 
Ragralion elTccted bis retreat with the remainder, hardly 3000, unbroken 
from amidst 40,000 enemies : a glorious achievement, which gave an earnest 
of the future celebrity of a hero whose career was closed with immortal 
renown on the field of Borodino (I). 

Nothing now could prevent the junction of the allied forces, and 
Mfuuliiof look place on the 19th at Wischau in Moravia, without farther 
sapiiifon. molestation. This great event produced an immediate change in 
the measures of Napoleon. It was no longer a dispirited band of 40,000 men, 
which was retiring before forces quadruple their own, but a vast army, 
73,000 strong, animated by the presence of the Kmperor in person, which was 
prepared to resist his efforts. The situation of Napolc^on was in consequence 
daily becoming more critical. The necessity of guarding so many points, and 
keeping up a communication from Vienna to the Rnine, bad greatly reduced 
his army : the Archduke Charles, with 70,000 tried veterans, was rapidly ap- 
proaching from the south ; the llungarian insurrection was organizing in the 
east : 73,000 Russians were in bis front : while Prussia, no longer concealing 
her intentions, was preparing to descend from Silesia with 80,000 men' on 
bis communications. The measures of Napoleon were calculated with his 
wonted ability to ward off so many concurring dangers. Calculating that at 
least ten days must elapse before the Russian armies, after the fatiguing 
marches which they had undergone, could be ready for active operations, he 
resolved to make the most of that precious interval to impose upon the diffe- 
rent enemies with whom he was surrounded. Knowing well that the great 
secret of war is to expand forces, when a variety of enemies are to be res- 
trained and a moral impression produced, and concentrate them when a de- 
cisive blow is to be struck, he resolved to take advantage of this breathing- 
time to disseminate his troops in every direction. Heavy contributions were 
imposed upon the conquered territories of Austria : Marinont was pushed 
forward on the road to Styria to observe the Archduke Charles ; Davoust re- 
ceived orders to advance upon Presburg to overawe the Hungarians : Bcrna- 
dotte, with his corps and the Bavarians, were removed towards Iglau and the 
frontiers of Bohemia to observe the motions of the Archduke Ferdinand, 
who, with the 10,000 men who bad escapetl from the disaster of Ulm, and the 
levies of that province, was assuming a menacing attitude on tlic upper 
Danube; while Morlier with bis corps, which had suffered so 'much in 
the jircccding combats, formed the garrison of Viehna. The corps of .Soult 



(t) Dom) xir. S0,-&3> Sar. il- |08i lOD. Jom. ii. I60i tCl . Bim. ir. <31, 435. 
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land Lannes, with the imperial guard and the cavalry under Murat, ad- 
vanced on the road to Brunn to make head against the now united Uussian 
armies (1). * 

ih"K“".ich Meanwhile the French armies maintained the most exemplary 
discipline at Vienna, and the inhabitants, somewhat recovered from 
their consternation, were enabled to gaze without alarm on the warriors 
whose deeds bad proved so fatal to the fortunes of their country. Commerce 
revived, the gates were open, provisions flowed in from all quarters, and, 
excepting froiti the French sentinels at the gates and uniforms in the streets, 
it could hardly have been discovered that an enemy was in the occupation 
of the capital. General Clarke was appointed governor of the city, and a pro- 
visional government w'as organized throughout all the conquered provinces, 
whose first care, was to preserve discipline among the soldiers, and then next 
to enforce the collection of the enormous contributions which the conqueror 
had imposed on the inhabitants. The greatest courtesy was evinced towards 
the academies and scientific institutions, and even considerable payments 
made from the military chest for the support of these useful establishments, 
— admirable measures, demonstrating the ascendant of discipline and Euro- 
pean courtesy over the savage passions of war, and which would have been 
deserving of unqualifled admiration if they had not been accompanied by 
withfering exactions, levied under authority of Napoldon himself, and the 
coercion of private plunder had not been all turned to the account of the 
great Imperial robber (2). At the same time, in the bulletins which he pub- 
lished, the whole calamities of the war were, as usual, ascribed to the English 
and the corrupting influence of their gold, while, with a rudeness unworthy _ 
of so great a man, and especially unbecoming in the moment of triumph, he 
insulted his fallen enemies in his oflicial publications, and did not even spare 
the Emperor of Austria in the point where chivalrous feelings would have 
been must anxious to have forborne, the character and influence of the Em- 
press herself (3). 

fhT”o°” Meanwhile the allied armies Had effected their junction in the 
neighbourhood of Wischau ; f Of battalions, including 20 Austrian, 
and 459 squadrons, of which 50 were of same nation, presented a total of 
75,000 effective men. A division of the Imperial guard, nnder the Grand Duke 
Constantine, brother of the Emperor of Russia, and acorps under Bcnningen, 
which were hourly expected,- would raise it to nearly 90,000. The forces 
which the French Emperor had at his immediate disposal to resist this great 
array were much less considerable, and hardly amounted at that moment 
to 70,000 combatants; but such was the exhaustion of the Russian troops, 
after incessant marching and lighting for two months, that it was resolved to 
put them into cantonments for ten days round Olmutz before resuming ac- 
tive operations. The troops were animated by the best spirit, and enthusias- 
tically devoted to their Sovereign, whose presence amongst them never fails 
to rouse to the highest pitch the loyal feelings of the Russian soldiers; but in 
equipment and skill in the art of war it had already become evident that they 
were decidedly inferior to their redoubtable adversaries, and that nothing but 

(1) .Omii, xiv. 5S, 58. Jom. ii 183.168. Bign. wj,ich 500 were licary for siege: 100,000 muAlcli; 

it. 435. ' ^0.000 <]uiatal» of ptiwtler; 600,000 ball*; aoa 

(2) TItt! cniitributioii icvicrl on Vienna and the 160,000 bombs. 15,000 uiushet* were sent as a 
coiinuered part of Upper ami Lower .Anstria was present to the Bavariati-s, besides tlie colours taken 
100,000.000 iVanva, or L.4,000,000 flerlinf, a sum from them in 1740, when tbcii* government made 
faliy c((ui valent to L.8,000,000 in this country. The common muse with France.— See Bicaos, iv. 4l2« 
public stores, the legitimate objects of conquest at (3) Bigu, iv. il3» 4l7. Jom, ii, 157, Dinil, xW, 

* Vtenoa, wvre immense ; 2000 piecM of artiUcry. of 37, 40. 
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the indomitable firmness of northern ralour had hitherto enabled them to 
maintain their ground against them (i). 

chiefs gradually drew near to each other. Napoldon 
r™„o.»iiitT. advanced his headquarters to ilrunn, a fortified place, containing 
considerable magazines recently abandoned by the allies, and which 
afforded him the immense advantage of a secure depot for his stores, sick, and 
No*. >5. wounded, in the immediate vicinity of the theatre of action. A few 
days after, when out on horseback reconnoitring the ground in the neigh- 
bourhood, with his stafl’, he was much struck with the importance, both as a 
field of battle and astratagetical point, of the position of Austeri.itz. The two 
chief roads of that part of Moravia, that from Nikolsboiirg to Olmiitz, and 
from Brunn towards Hungary by Holitsch, cross at that town, which renders 
it a military position of the highest value, “denllemen,” said he to the ge- 
nerals and officers, “ observe well the ground here : within a few days it will 
be your field of battle.” The importance attached by both parties to the pos- 
session of this intersection of the roads led to a severe combat of cavalry be- 
tween the advanced guard of the French, in presence of .Napoli'on himself, 
and the rear guard of the enemy, in which neither party could boast of deci- 
sive success, although the increasing force of the enemy compelled the allies 
at nightfall to retire. Advices at the same time arrived that the advanced 
guard of Massiina had entered into communication with Marmont’s corps, 
which formed the southern extremity of the grand army, so that Napoleon 
could now calculate for the decisive shock upon the united strength of the 
armies of Italy and Germany (2). 

D.ujiT. of But all this notwithstanding, the French Emperor was fully aware 
htainitttion of (lie dangers of his situation. If Massi^na and the Italian army had 
entered into communication with his extreme right, the united forces of the 
Archdukes Charles and John, nearly i)0,000 strong, were rapidly approaching 
to the assistance of the allies; and it had already become evident that Mortier 
would be unable to retain Vienna for any length of limefrom their arms. The 
danger of losing his line of communication in rear was the more alarming 
that the forces in his front were rapidly increasing; and the arrival of the 
Archduke Constantine at headquarters had already raised their ellicient force 
to 80,000 men, assembled in a strong position under the cannon of Olmutz. 
Prussia, he was well aware, was arming for the fight ; and he might shortly 
expect to have his communications on the Upper Danube menaced by 20,000 
of the soldiers of the Great Frederick (3). Every thing depended upon strik- 
ing a decisive blow before these formidable enemies accumulated around 
him; and he was not without hopes that the inexperience or undue confi- 
dence of his opponents would give him the means of accomplishing this ob- 
ject, and terminating the war by a stroke which would at once extricate him 
from all his difficulties. 

Ho>. 1 .V xhe more to inspire the allies with the false confidence which 
might lead to such a result, Napoleon despatched Savary with a 
letter to the Emperor Alexander to offer his congratulations to that 
monarch on his arrival with his army, and propose terras of accommoda- 
tion (f). About the same lime Counts Giulay and Stadion arrived at the 

Dam. XIV. 6l> 63> Join. H. 105. 460. to o0'er you my compliments on yonr arrival at 

1v^435 beti<l*quarteri of your army. 1 have cbtirsed him 

(2) Bign. iv. 436. Dum. xir. I«4, 105. Il8. to express the esteem which 1 entertain for your 

Duiii. xiv. l20> 121* Bign. iv. 438.430. Jom. Maje^ty. and the anxious desire which I feel to cal- 
ii ITl. 172. tivata yonr friendship. 1 indulge the bo|Me that 

Itov. x5. (0 ** Sire.'* said Napoleou. " I send your Majesty will receive him with that coudesceo' 

my aidenle'camp, Oeueral Savary, to your Majesty, aiou for which you are ao emiaanUy diaUnguishecI, 
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headquarters of the French Emperor. After two days spent in fruitless ne- 
gotiations, Napoleon demanded a persopal interview with the Emperor 
Alexander., Instead of coming in person, tlie Czar sent his aide-de-camp. 
Prince Dolgorucki, whom Napoleon met at the advanced posts. “ Why are 
we Gghting?” said Napol^n, when the aide-de-camp was admitted into his 
presence. “ Let the Emperor Alexander'^ if he complains of my irruptions, 
make corresponding invasions on bis own side, and all discussion will cease 
betn ixt us.” The Kussian represented that such a conduct would be repug- 
nant to the principles of his Cabinet, and that the Emperor had only taken 
up arms to succour Austria, and obtain for the Continent a solid peace, 
without either personal interest in the matter or animosity against France, 
wbiefa he desired to see powerful and happy, as well as all the other Euro- 
pean states ; that his empire was already so vast that its extension was no 
object of ambition; and that his sole desire was the prosperity of bis subr 
jects. Napoleon replied, that the allies wished to deprive him of bis crown, 
and reinstate the Bourbons. This Dolgoroucki denied; and he denied also 
that they desired to restore his Italian possessions to the King of Sardinia ; 

• ^ t. • 

and yoQ will regard me as one of tlie men who in diftrcai, or separate my cause from that of ike 
are most desirous to be agreeable to you. 1 pray Emprror of Orinany. lie is in a critical situation, 
Ood to keep yoor Imperial Majesty in bis boiy but not beyond the reach of remedy. I command 
keeping.” Tl>e Emperor Alexander replied from bfave soldiers, and if your inastt-r drives me to it 1 
OlruuU, on the 37th, in tliese terms I bare re- wilt coniuiand (hem to do ibeir duty. You are 
reived, air, with the gratitude of which it was already a great and powerful nation, and by yoor 
deserving, the letter which General .Savary brought, uaiforuiily of language, feelings, and laws, as well 
aod hasten to return my best aekiiowIrugmriiU i 1 as physical situation, must always be formidable to 
have no other desire but to see the peace of Europe your neighbours. W but need h.ive you of continual * 
established on safe aixl boitouraUc conditiuifs. 1 aggrandi>emeat ? Since the peace of Lunev LUe, you 
desire, at the same time, to seize e>*ery occasioD of bavc-acquirrd first Grona, and then Italy, which 
being personalty agreeable to you i receive the as- you have subjentrd to a government which placet 
surauce of it, as well as of my high coixsidcniitoii.” it eotirrly at your diapositiuu.’ 

“ YA lien I arrived at the Russian headcjuartcrs,*' ** ' Geiio.i has bern acquired by ua.' answered Sa- 
layaSavary, **l found ihe officers and sufT declaim- vary. ‘ in spite of ourselves. Its polilical power was 
log against the ambition of the French Geverninent, anuihilated, iu harbour blockaded by the Euglish, 
and full of conftdeuce in the success of tkeir jirms. its commerce dcstruyt>d. Its meaiui of defence 
The Emperor received me in the most gracious against the Barbarv powers at an end. Ifccessity, 
manner, ami made a sign for his attendants to retire, therefore, not les.s th.iu iuciinatinn, compelled lbc4i. ' 
1 could not avoid a leeling of timidity and awe to ttirow themselves iiilo the anus of a foreign . 
when 1 found myself alone with that monarch, power. Fnnce was subjected to iho whole charges 
nature had done much for him ; it would bediffi- of its defence before the format act of aoncxaiiou ■ 
cult to End a model so perfect ond gracious; be took place. As to Italy, ^ is altogether our con- 
was then twenty-six years of age. He spoke French quest. We have watered its fields with our blood; 
ill its oalive purity, without the slightest tinge of twice it has n*gaiiied ils political existence by our 
foreign accent, and made use o:i all occasions of efforts.. If it began with Ke{nibliraii insUtutious, it 
our most clas.vieal expressions. As thtre was not ibe was iu order to be iu harmony with its protertiug 
least affccUtioii iu his manner, it was easy to sec power. The changes which have fince mken plan: * 
Uiat this was the result ol a finished educalinn. The' in its govenmieiil were intended to make it still 
Emperor said, when 1 put the letter into his Itand, follow the phases of our cuoatitution. It has tbe 
*1 am grateful for Uiis step on your uiastcr's side ; same laws, usages, and internal regulalkma as 
it is with regret that I have taken up anus against France. It must lean on some foreign pow er, and 
bim, and I seize with pleasure the first opportunity has only Fraiioe and Auvlria tii rhuuse bctwerii. We 
of testifying that feeling towards bim. It is long have fought for ten yaars to wrest it bit bV bit 
aluce he has been tbe object of my ndmirAtiuu ; J from that {lower : could wc permit its inhabitants to 
have DO wish to be bis euciny, any more thau that choose ap alliance which would at once de|>rive us 
of Frame. He should recollect that in the time of of the u bole fruit of our labours ? If Austria has 
the late Emperor l*aul, IhoLgb (hen only Grand not abaiidoiied ail thoughts of llalyi wc are stiH 
Duke, when France was overwUrliaed by disasleta ready to coiul>at her for it ; if she lias, it is of very 
and met with nothing but obloquy from the other little inotiient what its form nf government is. Tbe 
Cabinets, 1 ct nlrihoted much, by directing tha Emperor, in sending me to yutir Majesty, was far 
Russian Cabiuet to take the lead, to induce the from doqbliog that (be war took its origin in these 
other powers of Europe, to recognize the new order qui-stiniis; il so, I not only see no {vosaibility of 
of tbkogs in yonr country. If now 1 eulertaiii dif- peace, but anticipate a uitiverbal bosiility,” It was 
ferrut seiilimenis, it is because France has adopted easy to sec that an acrommodutioii was impo«siblo 
difTcrenl prinriptes, which have given the Euro- lM*lwecii powers actuated by such opposite setiti- 
peaii powers just cause of disquietude for Ibeir in- inunts. Snvary returned, after three days spent in' 
depeadcccr. 1 have been called on by them to parleying, without having accomplished the prtf- 
concur with (hem in establishing an order of things fessed object of his inis»iou ; bot effectually gained 
'which may trancpiillize all parties; aod it is to its real design in making the French Emperor ac- 
Uocomplisb that purpose that I have come hither. quuiuteU with the self-coafidt'oco aod veheiueoee 
You have been admirably served ky fortune, it which prevailed a\ Um aUkd bogdflttAltessvw- 
uttst bo admitted s but 1 wiU aever desert au ally Savaav, U. U2| 128. 
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but admitted that they insisted on the independence of Holland, and an in- 
demnity for the loss of Piedmont to the King of Sardinia. “ Let the Emperor 
of llus.sia imitate my conduct,” said Napoldon, “ and we shall soon come to 
terms of accommodation.” — “He will never desert his allies,” replied Dolgo- 
rucki. — “Then we must light,” rejoined Napoleon. “J wash ray hands of 
Nov. as. the consequences ;” and with that abruptly broke off the 'confe- 
rence. Hut though it had only lasted half an hour, much had been done in 
that lime to blind the allies as to the real stale of affairs. The Emperor met 
him at the advanced posts, as if solicitous, to conceal what was passing in the 
interior of the army. Preparations for a retreat were ostentatiously put for- 
ward, field works were hastily thrown up in front of the ground occupied 
by the army, and Dolgorucki withdrew with the lirm conviction, which he 
did not fail to communicate to his sovereign, that the French Emperor had 
lost all his former confidence, and that his great object now was to extricate 
himself from the perilous situation in w Inch he was placed (1 ). 
iiau)iwL» On the same day. Count Haugwitz arrived at the French head- 
b"i". quarters with the ultimatum of Prussia, as agreed on in the treaty 
of November 5. Since that lime the measures of the Cabinet of Berlin had 
been decidedly hostile. A combined force of Russians and Swedes had occu- 
pied the electorate of Hanover; a strong body of English troops had landed 
atStade; and a proclamation from the king of England announced that the 
electorate was now placed under the protection of Prussia, and all the former 
authorities reinstated in their functions as before the French invasion. The 
Swedes were in full march towards the Elbe, and the Prussians towards Fran- 
conia ; while a powerful force of the same nation was collecting in Silesia to 
bring immediate succour to the allied army. Even the garrison of Berlin had 
received orders to march to support the military movements which were in 
preparation. The elocfuent declamations of the celebrated historian Mftller 
iiad wrought up the public mind to a perfect frenzy; warlike enthusiasm 
filled every breast; and the most exaggerated reports of the disasters of the 
French were received with insatiable avidity. Napoh’-on was well aware of all 
this, and of the object of Haugwilz’s mission. He therefore resolved to tem- 
porize, and if possible dissipate the clouds which were collecting by a deci- 
sive stroke, before they burst upon his head. He therefore refused to enter i 
into discussion with the Prussian minister, and recommended him, after a 
short interview, to open conferences at Vienna with Talleyrand, instead of 
remaining amidst the tumult of his bivouacs; and the wily diplomatist, nut 
sorry of an opportunity of waiting the issue of events before finally commit- 
ting his country in a contest which he had so long laboured to prevent, readily 
obeyed his directions (2). 

Th. .iiif. M heii forces so vast were preparing to aid them, both in the 
north and south, it was the obvious policy of the allies to remain on 
the defensive, and rest secure in their strong position under the cannon of 
Olmutz, until the Archduke Charles had brought up his veteran battalions, 
and Prussia had descended in force into Silesia and Franconia. But although 
the expedience of doing so was fully appreciated at headquarters, it was 
resolved, in a council of war held on the 27th, to advance forthwith against 
the enemy. The Russian troops, miserably provided at that period with com- 

(l) Sar. ii. 1 128> Bign. iv. 437r which subsequent events rendered prophetic.—* 

>>hen Dolgurueki had retired, Na^>oloon said lo Bovs. vil. 67. 
the ofTicrrs around him, ** The allies should wail lilt (2) Hard. viii. 497i 498* 437* 438. 

they arc on the heights of Montmartre, before they Joui. ii. 171. 
make such propositions/' n rciaarkablccjipressioo. 
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. niissarics, and totally destitute of magazines in that part of the country, 
,whieh'it hail never been expected would form the theatre of war, were suffer- 
ing extremely from want of provisions; while the French, having the rich 
/ provintes of Lower Austria and Hungary in their rear, were amply supplied 
■v^ itli provisions of all sorts. The allied generals, too, were aware of the infe- 
riority in number of the French troops assembled round Brunn, and w ere 
igporant of the admirable disposition of the other corps in echelon in their 
rear, by wbich the two armies could in a few days be restorei] to an equality. 
Influenced by these sentiments, a forward movement was resolved on, with 
a view to pass the left flank of the French army, cut them off from their com- 
munication with Vienna and the reserve under Mass^na, and at the same 
time' establish their own conneotion with the powerful succour approaching 
under the Archduke Charles. The movement commenced on the 27th at day- 
Xov.aj. brcala when the whole army advanced in live columns, moving 
parallel to each other, against the enemy. The French were not in suflicient 
force at the advanced posts to resist so formidable an assailant; a detachment 
Nov.at. was made prisoners, &ud after a sharp combat the little village of 
* Rausnltz.wa'S abandoned by lUurat to Bagration. Encouraged by this success 
of its advanced guard, the Russian main body followed joyfully and rapidly 
in;i|s footsteps. Headquarters were moved on to Wischau, and the outposts 
were pushed forward to within two leagues of Austerlitz (1 }. 

■trrparaio'ry l^bis suddcii Irruption produced an imuiediatc concentration of 
wToTb"“ French army: Murat, Lannes, and Soult received orders in- 
stantly to raise their cantonments and fail back behind Brunn, 
keeping only detachments in front of that place. Bernadotte was directed to 
leave the Bavarians alone at Iglau, and advance by forced marches to the field 
of action; Davoust to come up with all imaginable haste to Nikolsbourg, on 
the right of the French positioif; Morlier to abandon Vienna to a division of 
rliarnumt’s army, and hasten with his whole corps to the environs of Brunn; 
and Marmont to draw near to the capital with all his forces. In this way 
Napoleon's army, which, before the concentration commenced, was little more 
. I than 50,000 strong, would be raised in a few days to 90,000 men ; but before 
T these distant succours could arrive, great successes might be obtained, and 
the Emperor was in no small disquietude how to arrest the enemy before 
■I his forces were rcas.sembled. Fortunately for him, their movements were 
Xov. IS. slow and vacillating. On the 29lh they marched forward only two 
leagues, directing their chief force towards the French left : but on the day 
xo». za. following they retraced their footsteps, and, advancing with the 
left in front, bivouacked at Hoqueditz, and their light troops were seen from 
the French outposts marching across tlicir position towards the right of the 
ijarmy. Napoleon spent the whole of both days on horseback, at the advanced 
. posts, watching their movements. After surveying the heights of I’ratzen, 
the highest ground in the neighbourhood, and obviously of the lirst import- 
ance if the battle was fought in its environs, he said to his generals, “ If I 
wished to prevent the enemy from passing, it is here that 1 should station 
myself ; but that would only lead to an ordinary battle, and I desire decisive 
success. If, on the other baud, I draw back my right towards Brunn, and the 
Russians pass these heights, they arc irretrievably ruined.” In pursuance of 
this design, the heights were abandoned; the right was drawn back as if it 
was fearful of encountering the enemy (2). Austerlitz was evacuated, and 

(I) Dam. HIT. 150. 152. ll*nl. »iii. 505, 506. ■ (2) Norv. it. 107, 108. Join. ii. 171. 175. Dum. 

Jam. ii. 172. »T. 133, 131. Higa. iv. 130, 110. 
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the French army concentrated round Brnnn, ready to lake advantage of the • 
first imprudent step which might be made by their adversaries. 

At length, on the morning of the 1st December, the intentions of the enemy 
were clearly manifested. A'apoldon beheld, as he himself says, “ wiUi incx- ' 
pressible delight,” their whole columns, dark and massy, moving across his 
position, at so short a distance as rendered it apparent that a general action 
was at hand. Carefully avoiding the slightest interruption to their move- 
ment, he merely watched, with intense anxiety, their march ; and when it 
had become evident, from the direction they were following, and the number 
of troops who had already passed, that the resolution to turn the right flank 
of the French army hud been decidedly taken, he said, with the prophetic 
anticipation of military genius, “ To-morrow, before nightfall, that army is 
my own.” In truth, the allies, under the direction of Weyrolher, whose 
repeated defeats at Rivoli and Hohenlinden had not yet taught -him the 
quality of the antagonists with whom he had to deal, were venturing upon 
one of the most hazardous operations in war — a flank march in column in 
front of a concentrated enemy, and that too when that enemy was Napoli^on 
at the head of 75,000 men (1). 

AiiM order Meanw hile the allies, in great strength, animated by the presence 
ofb.nir. j-especiive sovereigns, and in the highest spirits, wert 

marching in live massy columns within two cannon shots of the French out- 
posts. Their design was to turn the right flank of the enemy, so as, in case 
of disaster, to cut them olT from Vienna, and throw them back on the moun- 
tains of Bohemia; and with that view they proposed to commence the action 
by a vigorous attack on that wing, which it was hoped would be speedily 
defeated and thrown back in confusion on the centre. Their first column un- 
der DoclorolT, had advanced beyond the right -flank of the French as far as 
Aujezd ; the second, commanded by Langeron, occupied the important 
heights of Pralzen, directly before their right wing-; the third, under 
Prybyszewcki, crowned the eminences immediately behind that elevated 
point; the fourth and fifth, under Milaradowitch and Lichtenstein, follow-cd 
in order, shewing their flank to the enemy, and streirhing along the whole 
front of his position : while the reserve, under the Grand Duke Constantine, 
Occupied the heights in front of Austerlitz. In all. Hi battalions and 
172 squadrons, amounting to full eighty thousand men, of whom fifteen 
thousand were cavalry in the finest condition (2). 

French army, in concentrated masses, occupied a position, 
Jmni/ in advance of the fortress of Brunn, midway between that to'^n 
and Austerlitz. The Emperor’s lent was placed on an elevated slope on the 
right of the great road leading across his line from Brunn to Austerlitz, at the 
distance of two leagues and a-half from the former place, a little in front of 
Bollowitz, between the two streams which, descending towards the south, 
unite their waters at Punlowilz (.5). From this elevated point the whole 
extent of the line w-as visible, though many parts of it w-erc obscured by 
rising grounds, copsewoods, and villages, which, intersected by numerous 
small Hsb-ponds, formed a sort of intrenebed camp, within w hich the French 
army was placed. Their right rested on the lake Ifoenitz, formed by the 
confluence, in that undulated ettuntry, o-l the two rivulets above mentioned; 
their left on the Bosenitzberg — an elevated hill, the first of the wooded chain 



(l) Hurd. Tiii. 506. SOT. Dum. xir. iSS, 13S. 
Korr. ii, 408. Jom. ii. 175. ITO. Satr. H. 130. 
Dnm. xlT. 134, l35. Mup. U. lT6. 

(l) Tb«M nattcs wfli co&ve/ oo idtA to mdtn 
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which s^arates llje baain of Ihe Schwanf frohi that of the March, and which 
Was intrenched and crowned-with ar(iUery. The front of the whole position 
was covered by broad marstiC^, which on either side 'bordered the streams 
intersected at right ingles by the great road from Brunn to Olmutz, and by 
Tarions country roads, from village to village, which, from the morasses and 
little lakes' by which thef ,wer< bordered, appeared easily susceptible of. 
defence.. Right in front-of the position, on ihe.opposite side of the tivnlet, 
lay tKe line of waving heights, gradually rising to the' elevated point of the 
Pratzen, whicll were already covered with the enemy’s troops, who, con- 
’gregated in formidable massM on tbakimposing ridge, sought, to conceal the 
, general movement of the troops in their rear, to turn the right flank of 
Napoleon (i). ^ • ’ ■ 

• •Dupoinio. By great *ex^ons, the French Emperor had succeeded in aa- 
sembling an immense force for the decisive battle which was ap^ 

, preaching. The left wing, under f^annes, was stationed at the foot 

of the hills, haviifg a powerful advance guard of cavalry in front of the for- 
tified position of the Bosenitzberg. Next to these were placed the corps of 
Beroadotte, who by forced mafebes had arrived in line from Iglau on the 
Bohemian frdntier. To their right, on tKe right of the high-road, were sta- 
tioned the grenadiers of Oudinot, with the cavalry under Murat ; and the 
Imperial guard, under Bessi^res, in second line behind them! The centre was 
composed of the corps of Marshal Soult, which was uncommonly strong, and 
occqpied the villages opposite the heights of Pratz^n, which had been aban- 
doned to the enemy. The right wing, under Daroust, who by incredible 
efforts had.coftie up from Hungify, w as thrown back in a semicircle, with its 
reserves at the abbey of Raygern'in the rear, and its front line stretching to ' 
^ the lake Mbenitz. BeiSre the night of the 1st December, above ninety thou- 
sand men were here assembled within the space of two leagues; all veterans 
inured to war, and burning with impatience to signalize Ihemrolves in the 
decisive battle which was' to take place on the morrow (2). ' \ 

ui“m Napedeon spent the whole of that day on horseback, ridmg ald^ 
Vn'nch ranks,' visiting the outposfs, speaking to the soldiers, and stn- 

< dying the ^o'uhd. When a standard of the Italian army appeared,' 
be spoke to the men in those words of brief but nervous eloquence by which 
be knew so well hoV to*win their hearts; many of the veterans he even distin- 
guished by name, and reminded of the dangers and glories they had ritared 
.together.'” Soldiers!” said be, ‘‘‘we must finish this war ^ a decisive 
blow;” and loud cries of ‘‘ Vive I’Empereur!” proved that he had not mis- 
calculated the ardour of his followers. He conthiued riding throu^ Ae 
bivouacs, animating the men, tifi long after aighfEsU, and then retired to bis 
tont, where he dictated one of those magical proclamations which, so often 
on the eve of great events, contribnted to the astoni^ng victories which 
be mu (S). Suddenly, as he rode along, surrounded hy fires 

■' . V' Y'ow ' s* V '-T!- w:** . . -r 

Dwn. Jtiv. iMz l4S* fiTi! if, with your «cctisla«»3T*lotir, 7 »b,ca*Tjr^I»- 
Joni. ii. 1T5» l76> -order and couravtoa iuto'lhe enemy's xauke; irat 

^ {2 Daw. xiv. 142> 14T> Sar. ii. 131> iS4> Jom. • should victory appeuT for a moment uneertain, yhu 
177* shall see your fimperor expose hioweir to the Itrst 

(3) Soldiecsl The Riufiiae sriey has prsMfited «troiuss, for victmy uiost nut be (looiitrul oA.tbisoc'- 
itself before you to revenge the disuster of the Au$« oasion, especially when the repuUiliou of ihe 'French 
triana si 01m. They are the tame men whom you infantry is at atake, wliick is to desr so.hitereat to 
eon^oeredatHollahruno, aotl ou whose dyingtraces The honour of the whole natins." This ia.perbapa 
you have followed. l1ie positions which we occupy the first iustaoce recorded in bi.stpry wbereu groe* 
arc formidable, and while they sre marching to ral openly aoiioauretl to bis soldiers the manmuvre 
turn my right, ih^y mast present their fiank to your .which bo expected'ibw would pevwe xidoruKU •, 

hidws. Soldiers I 1 will myself direct all your bat* t^Us Ihcpcoiuiaotluit hJV** ti'^^voakctptiii'ibe last 
taliona. I will keep myself at a dittance from the wxtremUy, to put thslr buad« aBistde ths 
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were seen kindling on ail sfdos; a brilliant .illuminalipn arose in all the 
bivouacs; the heavens were fillgd with the ruddy glow; and lou(T shouts In 
every direction announced some extraordinary. transport among the soldiers. 
It was the enthusiasm of the common men^which, wrought to the highest piUdi 
by the interest of the moment and the presence of their beloved Kmperor, 
celebrated thus, by the spontaneous combustfori of the wood of their huts 
and straw of their bivouacs, the first anniversary of his coronation (1). , 
jioTfmrnu The iiight was cold but clear, though a thick fog, as is n6t un- 
the usual in that country, covered all the lower grouhds, and Jiardly 
iiwroips. enabled the sentinels to discern each other at ten yard’s distance.- 
At four in the morning tbe Emperor mountctl on horseback. .All was, still 
among the immense multitude who were concentrated in the Frenfti lines; 
buried in sleep, the soldiers forgot alike their triunriphs and the dangeis they 
were about to undergo. Gradually, h&weVcr, a confused murmur arose from 
the Hussian host; the lights multiplied towards Aiijezd and the south eastern 
parts of the horizon; and all the reports from the outpofls announced that 
the advance from right to left had already commenced along their whole 
*line. In effect, their orders had been des[5atched at. midnight; all their co- 
lumns were in full mSrcH, within two hours after, to turn the French right. 
At three o’clock, a detadliment of Austrian horse presented themselves be- 
fore Tilnitz, the outermost village in their possession on that side, and shortly 
after an attack with infantry and artillery was made on’ that important post. 
No sooner did Napoldon'hear thef sound of distant cannonade in that direc- 
tion, than he ordered Soult to bring his columns Up to the very entrance of 
the defiles' formed by the villages and woods in the low grofin^Js on either 
side of the rivulet, in order that the instant the enemy appeared sulliciently 
engaged in their perilous cross march, his numerous battalions might beat, 
once thrown on their flank. The soldiers accordingly advanced; every heart 
throbbing with anxiety, every eye turned to the cast; where still in that 
wintry season, no glimmering of light appeared. Gradually the stars, which 
throughout the nightliad shone clear and bright in the summit of the firma- 
ment, began to disappear; the ruddy ;dow of the east announced the ap- 
proach of day; and the tops of the hills, illuminated by the' level rays, 
appeared clear and sharp above the ocean of fog that rolled in the valleys. 
At last the sun rose in unclouded brilliancy — that “ Sun <ft Austerlitz” which 
he so often afterwards apo.strophized as illuminating the most splendid |>e- 
riods of his life. As the mist sunk and'the ujpper eminences in ‘ the Jower. 
grounds became visible, the magnitude of the fault which the enemy liad 
committed became apparent : the heights of Pratzen, the key to their posi- 
tion, which the evening before had been crowned with artillery and glitter- 
ing with armed men, were now deserted ; it was evident that the left wing, 
advancing towards Tilnitz, had descended to the low grounds, and that the 
allies, intent on outflanking 'their opponents, had entirely abandoned the 
thought of retaining their position. The marshals who surrounded Napoleon 
saw the advantage, and eagerly besought him to give the signal for action; 
but he restrained their ardour, and turning to .Soult, said, “ How long would 
it take you from hence to' reach the hcighls of Pratzen?” — “ i.ess than 
twenty minutes,” replied the Marshal; “ for my troops are in the bottom of 
the valley, covered with mist and the smoke of their bivoUacs ; the enemy 
cannot see them.” — “ In that case,” said Napoldon, “ let us wait twenty 

clcarwt indication of tbe mutual conftdcuec wblcli (f) Dnm. xiv. l46i l49> ^v. i>. 132, 133. 3om. 

• long Mrricu tofcibcr hid cAtafiiuiicti between thrni. ii.l76.lT7. 
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minutes; when the enemy is making a false movement we'must lake good 
care not to interrupt iiim.” Burning with impatience, the marshals stood 
around awiTiling the signal; but before that time was fully ciapscil, a violent 

■ fire was heard on the right, towards Tilnitz, and an aide-de-camp arriving in 
haste, announced that the enemy had commenced the attack in great force 
nn that quarter. “ Now, then, is the moment,” said Napoleon; and the mar- 
shals set off at tlje gallop in all directions for their respective corps. At the 
same time the Emperor mounted his horse, and riding through the foremost 
ranks, “ Soldiers,” said he, “ the enemy has ifnprudently exposed himself to 
your blows; we shall finish the war with a clap of thunder {f}.” 

RaiiiroT The Frencli army occupied an interior position, from whence 
Aiuirriiiz. coliiinns Started like rays from a centre, while the allies were 
toiling.in a wide semi-circle round their outer extremity. Marshal Soult, in 
the centre, first got into action; but long before he cAuild pass the hollow 
ground which separated the t)so armies, the Russian left wing, under Bux- 
howi^en, had gained coiisidcrable successes. So violent was their onset, so 
great their superiority of force at the first encounter, that the French were 
driven from, the village of Tilnitz, and Buxhowden was advancing through 
the defile which leads from thence to Sokelnitz, beyond the extreme right of 
their position. Alarmed at the progress of the enemy on the right, Napoleon 
ordered Davoust, who with his reserve was concealed behind the abbey of 
Raygern, to advance to check them; but before he could come up Sokelnitz 
also was carried, amidst loud shouts, and the French right wing appeared 
completely turned. But it was in such moments that the cool judgment and 
invincible tenacity of Marshal Davoust appeared most conspicuous. Ar- 
ranging his forces in battle array beyond the village of Sokelnitz, he received 
the Russians, when issuing from it disordered by success, with such resolu- 
tion, that they were not only arresled in their advance, but driven out of that 
village with the loss of six pieces of cannon. Buxhowden, however, returned 
in greater force; the French were again expelled, blood flowed in torrents, 
and both parlies maintained the conflict with invincible resolution (2). 

Affairs were in this stale on the right, when Soult, with his powerful corps, 
was suddenly thrown on the Russian centre. The fourth Russian column, 
under Kollowrath, was just lieginning to ascend the slopes of Pratzen, which 
had been entirely evacuated by the third corps, which preceded it, when its 

• outpost perceived the immense dark mass of French infantry emerging out 
in the mist of the low grounds on their right. Kulusoff instantly saw his 
danger; the enemy’s centre, in order of battle, was ready to assail the com- 
bined army while in open columns of march. But if a fault in generalship 
had been committed, nothing that resolution could do to repair it was awant- 
ing. The Emperor Alexander was with the centre column, .and his was not a 
character to sink tamely before misfortune. By his directions, Kulusoff gave 
immediate orders for the corps which had descended from the heights of 
Pratzen to reocenpy that important position. The infantry of .Milaradowitch 
rapidly w heeled into order of battle from open column, was formed in two 
lines, and every disposition made in the utmost haste to receive the enemy. 
Before they coiild.be completed, however, the first line of Soult had ascended 
the heights : its attack was so impetuous, that the Riissi.an front line was 
broken and driven back upon the second with the loss of several pieces of 
cannon ; the heights of Pratzen, after a desperate conflict of two hours’ dura- 



(l) Diim.xiT. 100. 161. Jom. ii. 179, 180. SaT. 
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tion, were parried, and six battalions, which occupied a hill forming the 
highest part of the ridge, cut to pieces. The danger was extreme ; the allied 
army, surprised in their line of march, were pierced throng hthe centre, and 
the left wing in advance entirely separated from the remainder of the army (f ). * 
While this important success was gained in the centre, the French left, un- 
der Bemadolle and Lannes, were also warmly engaged with the enemy. They 
too surprised the combined forces in their line of march; and Napoltion sent 
repeated orders to these generals to attack the enemy promptly and vigo- 
rously, in order to prevent them from sending forward any succours to the 
centre, where the decisive blow was to be struck. They advanced to the at- 
tack in the order prescribed for the whole army, with the front line in order 
of battle, the second in columns, with the artillery between them, and Murat 
in reserve with the cavalry behind the second line : a disposition every where 
attended with the happiest elTects. The Russian right wing, when moving 
along without any conception that the enemy was at hand, were thunder- 
struck at finding themselves suddenly assailed by French columns emerging 
in battle array out of the mist in the low grounds ; and so complete was the 
surprise, that the reserve under the Qrand Duke Constantine was ono of the 
first to find itself engaged. Their dispositions, however, wefe speedily made : 
the artillery was rapidly brought forward to the front, and under cover of its 
fire the marching columns, with all imaginable haste, w ere wheeled into line. 
Gradually, however, the French infantry gained ground; and, taking advan- 
tage of their success, the cavalry under Kellermann were assailing even the 
imperial Russian guard, when Prince Lichtenstein, at the head of the splendid 
Austrian cuirassiers, charged them with such vigour that they were instantly 
broken, and the allied horse, following up their success, broke through the 
first French line, swept through the openings between the second, and inter- 
posed in the interval between the corps of Rernadotte and l.annes. Here, 
however, they were in their turn charged by Murat at the head of a large 
body of Napoltion’s cavalry, and driven back through both French lines, who 
threw in a Hanking fire on their disordered squadrons with such elfect that 
nearly half their numbers were stretched on th^ plain (2). 

This murderous strife on the left was attended with no decisive success to 
either party : but it had long the desired eflcct of preventing any succours 
being sent from that quarter to the centre, now severely pressed by Soult. 

At length KutusolT, seriously alarmed at the progress ^ that sturdy assail- 
ant, recalled a large part of Lichtenstein’s cavalry to make head against the 
enemy on the heights of Pratzen : they joined the horse of OuvarolT, and 
formed a mass of thirty squadrons, which it was hoped would suffice to keep 
up the communication between the centre and right wing of the allies. Mean- 
while the Grand Duke Constantine, perceiving the danger of Kollowrath’s • 
troops, and alarmed at the progress which Lannes and Rernadotte were 

which -wiit frequently the case, broke the flrvt array, 
il patted, white disordered by rnccest, tbroo^h the 
intervals between the squares iu the rear, from 
whose front and flsnkt It sustained a heavy fire. If 
the)' escaped that, the hortemen were taddenly tt« 
aailed, when blown and diaperted, by a aolid umm 
of heavy eavalry in the rear, which never failed to 
briiif them back in confusion ihrouj^h tbe squares, 
who by this time bad reloaded their pieces, and 
wbuAc flanking fire completed the destruction of 
their gallant assailants. *I he heavy brigade of horse 
at Waterloo suffered extremely imm a similar dis* 
positian to baffle tbe mnu intrepid charget of the 
finest cavalry in the world.~f^ Dou^ &Jt. I63. 



(1) Hum. air. 170, 172. Jom, U. l8S. 186 . Bign. 
It iiS. 

(2) Dua. xiv. I76. 18I. Jom. U. l86. Bigo. iv. 
445,416. 

Thecombol of Lannes and Bernadotle, on the left, 
was remarkable for the perfect tucceks with which 
the troops, arranged in the order prescribed by Na- 
poleoa, baffled alt the elTortt of the allies, whose 
numerous and ina^uificent cavalry bad there a full 
opportunity of acting. The first line was uniformly 
dnwii np in h.itUe array ; the second in M|tiarea of 
buUalionS'— the artillery and 'igUl horse in front, 
with the heavy cavalry arrayed in several lines in 
|be rear of the whole. Thus, if a charge of horse, 
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'making on his own side, brought forward the Russian Imperial guard, and 
descending from the lieights, advanced midway into the low grounds to meet 
the enemy. They were received by the division of Vandamme; and while a 
furious combat was going on between Ihese rival bodies of infantry, the 
« French were suddenly assailed in flank by the Russian cuirassiers of the 
guard, two thousand strong, in the Quest order, led by Constantine in person. 
The shock was irresistible : in an instant the French column was broken : 
three battalions were trampled under foot, and the 4111 regiment lost its 
eagle. Napoldon saw there was not a moment to bo lost in repairing the 
disorder; and immediately ordered up Marshal Ressidres with the cavalry of 
thb'guard to arrest that terrible body of horse. Rapp put himself at the head 
of their advanced guard, and^ preceded by four pieces of horse-artillery, set 
olT at the gallop to restore the combat. “ .Soldiers I ” said he, “ you see what 
has happened below there ; they are sabring our comrades; let us fly to their 
succour.” Instantly spurring their chargers, they precipitated themselves 
upon the^nemy. The Russians had scarcely time to re-form their squadrons 
after their glorious success when this liercc enemy was upon them : they 
were broken, driven back over the dead bodies of the square they had des- 
troyed, and lost their artillery. Rallying, however, in a few minutes with 
admirable discipline, tlyey returned to the charge ; both imperial guards met' 
in full career: the shock was terrible; and the most desperate cavalry ac- 
tion that had taken place during the war ensued, and lasted for above Qve 
minutes. The infantry on both sides advanced to support their comrades; 
the resolution and vigour of the combatants were equal; squadron to squa- 
dron, company to company, man to man, they fought with invincible 
firmness, and soon the ground was strewed with the dead and the dying. At 
length, however, the stern obstinacy of the Russians yielded to the enthusias- 
tic valour of the French : the cavalry and infantry of their guard gave way, 
and after losing their artiilery and standards, were driven back in confusion 
almost to the walls of Austerlitz (I); while from a neighbouring eminence the 
Emperors of Russia and Germany tohcld the irretrievable rout of the flower 
of their army (3). 

This desperate encounter was derisive of the fate of the day. Pierced 
through the middle, with the bravest of their troops destroyed, the Russians 
no longer fought for victory, but for existence. In eflect, the defeat of the 
centre, which was now borne back above a mile from the licid of battle, ex- 
posed the left wing, between Aujezd and Sokelnitz to the most imminent 
danger, Rapidly following up his success, Napoldon caused his reserves and 
imperial guard to wheel to the right to aid Soult in attacking the rear of that 
wing, while Davoust, near Sokelnitz, pressed 'its front. They lirst came up 
with a division of 0000 men, who were retracing their steps, too late to sup- 
port the centre. Assailed at once in front and both flanks by immense masses 
of infantry and cavalry (lushed with victory, this body was speedily defeated 
and half of its number made prisoners. Rapidly advancing from left to right, 
(he victorious French next came upon Langeron, who shared the same fate : 
and the survivors from his divisions, flying for refuge to Buxhowden, lirst 
communicated to that general the melancholy intelligence of the disasters 
which had befallen the central column of the army. He immediately formed 
his troops into close column, and began to debouche from Aujezd with a 



(1) Ripp. 61. 63. ‘ Dorn. xiv. 191. 196. Jon. ii. 
167. 166. Sa«. ii. l36. 166. 

(3) It i« ibc jnoraenl wbeti Rapp n*ttun«ci wiUi 
his clur((er all bloody, to oaDOUDC« this decisiva 



■occMS, lUal Crpspd has srkelod for the adnirabU 
and weU.knowQ picture of ibe battle of Anatvrlits. 
63. 
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view to regain, by a road between the margin of the lakes in his rear and the ^ 
bigli grounds which adjoin them to the south, the remains of the army at 
Austcriitz. But before they had proceeded half a mile, the marchiqg column 
was furiously attacked in flank at dilTerent points by the victorious French, 
who succeeded in piercing it through the middle, and separating Buxhowden 
with a few battalions in advance from the remainder of tjie arra^. The 
unhappy body which was cut off, consisting of eight-and-twenty battalions, 
under Doctoroff and Langcron, was soon assailed in front, flank, and rear, by 
the imperial guard, Soiilt, and Uavoust. After a brave resistance they were at 
length overwhelmed : 7000 were taken or destroyed on the spot, and great 
numbers sought to save themselves by crossing, with their artillery antf ca- 
valry, a frozen lake or morass which adjoined their line of march. The ice 
was already, beginning to yield under the enormous weight, when the shells 
from the French batteries bursting l)clow the surface caused it to crack witha 
loud explosion : a frightful yell arose from the perishing multitude , and 
above 2000brave men were swallowed up in the waves (1). . ' 

TVhile these decisive successes were gained in the centre and right, the 
French left had also entirely prevailed over its opponents. Encouraged by 
the cries of victory which they heard to their right, and the sight of their 
battalions on the heights which in the morning had been crowded with the 
enemy, the French troops in that quarter redoubled their efforts, and 
Lannes, Bernadotte, and Murat exerted. all their energies to complete the 
discomfiture of their gallant opponents. For five hours the combat conti- 
nued without any decisive advantage, the sharp rattle of the musketry inter- 
rupted at intervals by thundering charges of horse ; but at noon the allies 
sensibly gave way. The heights of Biasowifz, the plateab of Kriih, the vil- 
lage of Ilollubitz, were successively carried ; and at length the Russians, en- 
tirely dislodged from the ridge of eminences they had occupied in the morn- 
ing, were assembled in one close column by Bagration, and commenced their 
retreat in the direction of Austerlitz. Suchet and Murat, at the head of their 
respective divisions of infantry and cavalry, succeeded in breaking part of 
that mass, and dislodging it from the road of Olmutz, where almost the 
whole of the baggage of the allies fell into the hands of the victors. By great 
exertions and heroic resolution Bagration succeeded, before nightfall, in 
effecting his retreat with the remainder to Austerlitz, already filled with the 
wounded, the fugitives, and the stragglers from every part of the army (2)^ 

Rn..iu ot Thus terminated the battle of Austerlitz, the most glorious of all 

•*" the victories of Napoldon ; that in which Ids military genius shone 
forth with the brightest lustre; and the stroke which at once reestablished 
liis affairs and prostrated Europe was most clearly owing to the manifest 
superiority of his manoeuvres. The loss of the allies was immense. Thirty 
thousand men were killed, wounded, or made prisoners (5); a hundred and 
eighty pieces of cannon, four hundred caissons, and forty-live standards re- 
mained the trophies of the victor’s triumph; and the disorganisation of the 
combined forces was complete. It is true these advantages had been dearly 
purchased; twelve thousand French had been killed or wounded in the 
struggle; but the allies were cut off from the road to Olmutz, and their line 
of retreat towards Hungary exposed them to be harassed by Havoust in flank, 
w hile Napoldon’s victorious legions thundered in their rear. Such was the 

( 1 ) Dam. xir. t05> 203. Joo). ii* 189, 190. Sav. (3) The priMoers were 19,000 Raitiait* aod 600 

iit l37. Auttriant; hut a large nr«i>ortiuu of them were 

(2) Jom. ii. 190. lOl. Dam. xtr. 182, 189: Sar. wounded, 
ti. 136. Bign. iv. 449. 
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(onstenlitioii produced by this disaster that, at a council held at midnight 
aUtKe Emperors’ lodgings, it was resolved by a great majority that the far- 
ther prolongation of hoslilities'was hopeless; and at four in the 'morning 
Prince Lichtenstein was despatched to the headquarters of Napoleon to pro- 
pose an armistice (1). • 

• Dang vs ot There was. no difliculty in coming to an understanding. Napo- 
Won too well aware of the magnitude of the danger from 
mShV i>i» escaped, and the serious nature of the perils with 

>orcc9>. which he-was still environed, lo hesitate about accepting any offers 
which might’ detach the Emperor of Germany from the alliance. He had . 
gained, it is true, one Of the most brilliant victories on record in the annals of 
'war ; and the Russian army was threatened with a disastrous retreat, which 
would in all probability double its losses; but it was the very iinmensity of 
the success which he had achieved which was the source of his embarrass- 
ment. Was he prepared, in the depth of winter, to follow the Hoscovite 
standards into the recesses of Poland or the Ukraine, and incur the hazard of 
rousing a national war by approaching the frontiers of old Russia? Supposing 
he were, what were the enemies which he -n’onld leave on his flanks and 
re.ar? The .\rchduke Charles, at the head of 80,000 men, in the finest con- 
dition, was approaching Vienna, and* had already summoned the French 
garrison in that capital to surrender, while his opponent, MassOna, was still 
far on the other side of the Juljan Alps. Hungary, with its ancient spirit, 
was rising en mtuse at his approach. The Archduke Ferdinand, at the head 
of the Bohemian levies, had just chased the Bavarians from Iglau. The Kus- 
*‘sian reserves wiereapproachfngOlmutz; while Prussia, withf00,000 men, was 
preparing from Saxony to pour into Frdneonia, and entirely cut off all com- 
munication with the Rhine. 'How was it possible, with such forces accumu- 
lating in his rear, to ‘advance farther into the wilds of Sarmatia in pursuit of 
Ms Scythian foe.? Yet bow could he remain where he was, to permit them 
to endiele Jiiin Vith their arms? Or how retreat without comm^eing a 
series of disasters wfamh would certainly dissipate the magical influence of 
his success, and might lead to the total overthrow of his power (2) ? 

Tbr Ai.s. Impressed with these ideas, it was with the most lively satisfac- 
tien Napoldon heard of the arrival of the Austrian envoy at 
•rmi.tice. j,is headquartcrs, and foresaw the means of extricating himself 
from his present embarrassments, not only without farther danger, but the 
utmost possible eclat. As on the Carinthian mountains in 1707, and at Ma- 
rengo in 1801, he found an audacious and perilous advance followed by the 
. highest triumph and success. Profoundly skilled in dissimulation, however, 
he carefully concealed these sentiments in the recesses of his bosom, and to 
the Prince Lichtenstein spoke only of the magnitude of the sacrifices which 
he made in consenting to any accommodation, and the immense advantages 
which, by the continuance ^ hostilities, were within his grasp. The better 
■to increase the terror of his arms, he refused to suspend the march of his 
victorious legions, and, appointing the following day for the interview with 
the Emperor of Germany, gave orders in the mean time for following up the 
enemy with the utmost possible vigour (5). . 

Meanwhile the allied army, extremely weakened and in deep dejecHdn, 
continued its retreat, not without sustaining a considerable loss from the 
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Dcr. (. attacks made on its rearguard. They crossed the Marche, and the 
Emperor of Russia established his headquarters at the chateau of 
whSliipo^ lloliitch ; but the Emperor Francis remained nearer the French out- 
iten. • posts at Czeitch, in order to be ready for the conference which 
Napoleon had fixed for the day following. The latter moved on to the ad> 
vanced posts, and received the Emperor of Germany at a windmill on the 
road side near Sarutchitz, still shewn to travellers, where the fire of a hi-' 
vouac protected them from the inclemency of the weather. “ 1 receive you,” 
said Napoleon, “ in the only palace :nTiich I have inhabited for the last two 
months.”—" You have made such good use,” replied Francis, of that ha- 
bitation, that it should be agreeable to you.” The officers of their respective 
suites then retired, and the two Emperors conversed for above two hours, in 
the course of which the terms of accommodation were verbally agreed on. 
Napoldon look advantage of that opportunity to display all his talent in the 
colouring which he gave to his own conduct, and the dark shades in which 
he represented that of the Allies. Every thing, as usual, was laid on England. 
It was the incessant ambition, corrupting gold, and Machiavelian policy of 
those islanders which had so long divided the Continent; the blood and mi- 
sery of the European powers were the means by which they elevated them- 
selves to greatness, and, amidst universal sufl'ering, engrossed the commerce 
of the world ; the reproaches which they lavished on his ambition were in 
reality applicable to themselves ; the cause of France was the cause of Austria, 
was the cause of Russia, was the cause of the civilized world; and the real 
enemy of them all was that perfidious power, which having nothing in com- 
mon with European nations but its situation, continually sowed the seeds of 
dissention on the Continent, and, secure from attack itself, found the prin- 
cipal source of its grandeur in the misfortunes 'of the states by which it was 
surrounded. The Emperor Francis was in no condition to enter the lists of 
controversy with the conqueror of Austerlitz; but he did not forget his own 
dignity in misfortune, and sullied his character by none of those sallies against 
liis former allies, wliicli Napoldon, with his usual disregard of truth, put into 
his mouth in the bulletins (f ). 

Armi.li™ The conference lasted two hours, after which the two Emperors 
embraced and separated with all the marks of mutual esteem. 
The conditions had been verba IJy agreed on, audit was arranged that Pres- 
biirg should be the seal of the negotiations, and that an armistice should 
immediately take place at all points. The Emperor of Russia was no party 
to the conference, but the Emperor of Austria engaged bis word of bonour 
for his ally that ho would accept the conditions which were olfered, namely, 
that hostilities should cease between the two armies, and that his troops 
should retire by slow marches, without farther molestation, to their own 
country (2). Savary was sent next day to the Emperor Alexander to invite 
him toacci^e to these terms, which was immediately agreed to; and, without 
requiring any other guarantee than his word, Napoleon immediately stopped 
the advance of his columns (.5). In truth, after the secession of Austria, the 



(l) SeethUadmiltpd in Dtim.xiv. ^ 14.216. Bign. 
it. 4S3. 

(2; Tliou*1i not n party to thU conferrncf, the 
Knt|>^ror Alt'xnndrr derived grunt iH'iirllt from it, 
{n securing the rrlreal of the troops under bis com* 
mam). Tbrir oiiIy means ot rclrrat over tbr Marche 
was h}~tlic bridge of Gtxiiitg, which yv«s defended 
by an Austrian division itndtr Gcnrrai Mrcrfrld. 
DavoQst bad already commanded bis march against 
th.'it point, aud had arrived within little more than 
a mile of it, at tbr ciitr.TDce* of a defile where the 



Austrians hsd placed their artillery, whi*n .Alexander 
suspended the o|H*ralious by a uot* writleti with hia 
own band, in wbiih he aoimuutTd the confareoce 
which was going lurword hetwccii the Eir.|H'rnrs of 
France and Germany. \\ brther Duvoust could bare 
gtinrd possesAion of the bridge at Godiug »» very 
doubtful, as, iiule|>eiideiit uftbo Au-vlrians, 26.000 
Russians were ut h^nd, who would have pouu* up 
before evening, and fought with ike courage of du« 
spair.o— Sea Savaet, ii. 144, 145. 

(3) S.'ivary rcAcbcd the Emperor of RauU'a kaad* 
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war, at leaat in that quarter, had no longer an object, and the Emperor of 
Russia justly deemed himself fortunate in being able to extricate his army 
without farther danger, from its perilous situation. Anxious to conciliate 
the good will of so powerful an adversary, Napoldon returned several of the 
^ Russian nnicers who had bebn made prisoners, without exchange; and 
Alexander set out two days after by post, for St.-Petersburg (1 }. 

Armiuirror Ou the 6tli December an armistice was formally concluded at 
, AmtmiiiE. Austerlitz, by which it was stipulated, that, until the conclusion of 
a general peace, the French should continue to occupy all those portions of 
Upper and I.A)wer Austria, Tyrol, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, and Moravia at 
present in their possession; that the Russians should evacuate Moravia and 
Hungary in lifteen days, and Calicia in a month; that all insurrectionary 
movements in Hungary and Bohemia should be slopped, and no armed force 
of any other power be permitted to enter the Austrian territories. This latter 
clause was levelled at the Prussian armaments, and it alTordcd the Cabinet of 
Berlin a decent pretext for withdrawing from a coalition into which they had •' 

entered on so untoward an occasion. Napoleon issued a proclamation to his 
troops, in which he spoke with just pride of their great achievements, and 
awarded a liberal recompense to the wounded and widows of those who had ■ ' 
fallen in the battle (i). At the same lime he paraded the Russian prisoners, 
above sixteen thousand in number, in the most ostentatious manner through 
_ the streets of Vienna on their road to France (3), and returned himself to 
Schoenbrunn to superintend the negotiations about to commence at the town t 

of Presburg (4). ‘ . 

Dlulmatk' Faithful to the principles which he had sworn to adhere to at the 
tomb of the great Frederick, Alexander no sooner found himself 
delivered from the toils of his redoubtable adversary, than he sent 
th.i|>ow.i. (o Berlin the Grand Duke Constantine and Prince Dolgoroiicki, 
offering to place all his forces at the disposition of the Prussian Cabinet if they 
would vigorously prosecute the war; but the veteran diplomatist to whom 



(marten at foar in tbe morning of the Stb. lie found 
that umiurch already dretsrd; and be iinmcdiAtHy 
reteiTed an aadirnre. ** I am veiy happy toiee yon 
• Mid Alexander, *• on ao occa»iuii to ginriuua 

for you; that day will take nothing from thr repu> 
* tation which your master has earned In ao mairy 
batUea. It was ray brat rngagnnent, and I coufeaa 
< that the rapidity of b<a matiauvres has never girea 
nie time In snrenar the inetiaecd points * every 
where yon were at least double the nuuiiier of our 
forces. .Sipr," replied Savary, “your Ma- 

jesty has been misinfonaed Our force, upn« tbe 
wrhofe, was twenty-five IbousatMl jeea than y«mra; 
aod even of thot the whole was not very warmly en- 
gaged t bnt we mamruvred much, and these same 
divisions comliateii at many dilfercnl poinU in dif> 
ferent directional !t was thot which anparrnlly mul- 
tiplied onr nambera. Therein lies the art of war ; 
the hlmperor, who baa aeen forty pitched bsllh^ 
ia never wanting in that (VArticutar. He la alill ready 
to march against ibc Ari'bduke Cbarlea* if your Ma- 
iesly, by accepting tbe snnialice. docs nut dispose 
It otherwise."— *'\V hat guarantee does your master 
reqnire ?** replied .Alexander, ** and wUal security 
can 1 have that your troopa will not prosecute Lheij* 
inovemenla against me?"—" He aak« only your 
word of honour, and baa iiistriicled me, titc moment 
it ia given, to sus|>eud the march of Marshal i>n- 
vousl."— “ 1 give it with |)leasure, *' rejoined the 
Katpen^l ** and ahiMild it ever b*r your fortuiie to 
come to Sl.-Petrrsburg, 1 hope 1 ^ay be able to 
render ray capital ogreeahlc to you."— SsTsar, li. 
14^, t4S. 



' (l) Sav. ii, 140. 141. Dum.xW.316. 218- Bign. 
iv. 4S4. 

(9) In the bulletin he aaid, with hia usual cow- 
deiiaed energy, " Soldiers! 1 am content with you ; 
you hove decorated your eagles. with Immortal 
glory : peace cannot now be far removed. When 
every thing necessary to secure the happiness and 
prosperity «<f our country ia obtained, 1 will lead 
you back to France. My peojile will again beliojd 
you with joy : aud It will be enough fur one of yon 
to say, * I W.TR at the battle of Austeriitx,* for all 
yoof feUow-ritiaena to exclaim, * There la a brave 
num.' ’’ Liberal ifr.itiru'ntions at tbe aamr lime were 
made to all the wounded ; the generals received 
3(N)0 franca «ach i and the eoimiuui sold iers a ’Napo- 
leon each : ihe peiL«iooa to the widows of the ge- 
nerals were 0000 francs, or I. 910; of the colonels. 
9400, or L.90 1 uf the ruminon men, 3U0. or L.8 sterl- 
ing yearly.— .Sc* SavasV. ii. 148. and Bioaox, iv. 
400. 

(3) Bigu. Iv. 400. Oum. xiv. 9l4. 292. Sav. ii. 
148. 

(4) On hU road (here, Napoli^n met a large cim- 
vny uf wouuded AustriMiia ou their rout for tbe bos- 

itals of the capital ; he imtuedi.ilely deaeended from 
iacarrioga, and uncovering as the waggons pnisedi 
while hisMiiiedid the same, tie said, in a loud voit-e. 
" Honour to the brave in inisforlune." .Sn well did 
thia great man kuow how to wiu ibe'afreclinas and 
comiuaiid the admiration of (he. very soldiers who 
d lavi.^bed their beat blood In combating liis 
wcr. > ' 
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the fortunes of Prussia were now committed had very different objects in 
view, and lie was prepared, by an act of matchless perfidy, to put the linishiiig 
broke to that system of tergiversation and deceit by which, for ten years, ilie 
conduct of the Cabinet of Berlin had been disgraced, llaugwitz as already 
mentioned, had come to Vienna to declare war against Napoleon, and the ^ 
f3lh December was the day fixed for the commencement of hostilities; but 
the battle of Austcrlifz totally deranged their plans, and the very day before 
he was admitted to a second audience of the French Emperor, the armistice ^ 
had completely detached Austria from the coalition. Nothing could be more 
natural than that so calamitous an event should make a total change in his 
view of the policy of the w’ar, and the severest morality could not condemn a 
statesman w'ho sought to withdraw his country from a contest which now 
appeared hopeless, and in which, from being an accessary, it was now likely 
to be called, without any adequate preparation, to sustain the principal part. 
But not content with this, llaugwitz resolved to go a step farther. On llie 
breaking up of the confederacy into which he had just entered, he determined 
to secure a part of the spoils of his former allies; and if he could not chase 
the French standards beyond the Khinc, at least wrest from England those 
Doc. 7- continental possessions which she now ap|ieared in no condition to 
defend. With matchless effrontery he changed the whole object of his mis- 
sion; and when admitted into the presence of Napoleon after the victory, 
congratulated him upon his success, and proposed a treaty, the basis of which 
should be the old project of annexing Hanover to the Prussian dominions 
until the conclusion of a peace between France and England (1). 

Although Napoleon had not received full accounts of the treaty of 3d No- 
vember, yet he was aware of its substance, and well acquainted with all the 
military movements which Prussia had been making in conjunction with the 
Hiissian reserve, 30,000 strong, which had advanced from Warsaw to Breslaw. 
Vpon receiving llaugwitz, therefore, he broke out into a vehement declama- 
tion against the perfidy of the Prussian cabinet; informed him that he was 
.acquainted with all their machinations; and that it now lay with him alone, 
after concluding peace with Austria, to turn his whole forces against them; 
wrest from them Silesia, whose fortresses, unarmed and unprovisioned, were 
in no condition to make any defence; excite an insurrection in Prussian Po- 
land, and punish them in the most signal manner for their matchless perfidy. , 
Reasons of slate, however, he added, sometimes compelled sovereigns to 
bury in oblivion the best founded causes of animosity : on this occasion he 
was willing to overlook their past misconduct, and.ascribe it entirely to the 
efforts of England ; but this could he only on one condition — that Prussia 
should at length abandon its doubtful policy, and enter heart and hand into 
the French alliance. On these terms he was still willing to incor- 
wiiii ptu.o.. porate Hanover with their dominions, in exchange for some of its 
detached southern possessions, which were to be ceded to France 
and Bavaria. Overjoyed at the prospect thus afforded of extricating his 
country, not only without loss, but with a great accession of territory, from 
its perilous situation, llaugwitz at once accepted the stipulations : and it was 
agreed that Prussia should enter into an alliance Avilh France, and receive, 
besides the inargravale of Bareuth, the whole electorate of Hanover in full 
sovereignly, as well as all the other continental dominions of his Britannic 
Majesty; and, on the other hand, cede to Bavaria the inargravale of Anspach, 
and the principalities of Ncufchatels and Cleves to France; and accede to all 

(l) Wgn. V. li, 17. Hard. ix. 14. 28. tl. H8, l49- 
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Ihe conditions of thi (fcncral peacaof Presbiirg; A formal treaty to this effect 
VK.ti. was signed by llaiigwilz on December fl>, the very day vshen 
hostilities were to have coinmenccd. Thus the Prussian Minister extiicatcd 
himself, not oniy without loss, but with apparent advantage, from his 
perilous situation. Dut the ultimaie effects of this treacherous conduct were 
• in the highest degree disastrous : it excited a just indignation intiie Govcrn- 
men of Croat Britain (I), without really propitiating that of France (-j; and 
by inducing a false Security in the Cabinet of Beriin ; rendered the fail of that 
power, when it was driven into hostiiities in the following year, as irre- 
U-ievable as, in the estimation of a large part of Europe, it was deserved (oj. 

to complete the picture of the operations of this memorable year, an 
render intelligible some important clauses in the treaty of Presburgby wine 
it was concluded, it is only necessary to give a summary of the operations in 
the sontji of Italy and the North of Germany, which were contemporaneous 
with these decisive strokes on the Danube and in the heart of Austria. 

Aff.ir. of Tlic Court of Naples had entered somewhat late indeed, but cor- 
«»pic» dially, into the ailiance against France. Notwithstanding the Irea y 
of 21st' September, already mentioned, by which the neutrality of that power 
had been stipulated, a combined fleet, having on board ten thousand Uussian 
and three tiiousand English troops, cast anchor in the bay of Napies, an 



‘ (j) this trf'atj U one of the mottl dUgraoeful 
pp«A8ggi in tbeliiMor^' of Pru&$i8, it I's due to the 
many hi|;b'>mitKied and boiioUrablr turn which ihu 
Cabinet of bvrliucuoUuiotl, and ea^oclall)' thatabio 
stat^<mnn and intrejud coun^enor. Rnron lljrdcn>a 
beri;, to &ay that it was signed by llsugwilz. of hit 
owuaolbority, at Vicuna, without the knowledge or 
concnrrrTK-c of the Gorcuiment nt home : and that 
so far weea they from contetnplaliug the cxtraordi> 
Jiary tarn to ihu jir^udiua of Hngiand which uffairs 
hod taken at Vienna, that four days after ihr treaty 
Dee. 19. was signed, a long and official note 

was drs]>alrbctl by ti^nleaberg to Lord Uarrowby, 
English .\mbassauor at Berlin, in which it was de> 
clared that ProMia seonhl regard the entry of French 
troops into Berlin as a declaration of war, and va- 
rious arrangements were proposed for the farllier 
cmiitiuuani.^ of the Hussinn, hwcdisU, and English 
truo|>s in iho nurlli of Geniiany. >io ovcrwbvluirsl 
W.1S Hardcnbcrg with eonfusion at discovering, six. 
clays afterwards, by d««{>atrbes fmiu lUu" witr., what 
thal Minister had sgreed to in regard to Hanover at 
Vienna, that he w.vi led Into nu angry debate with 
the Fretich Ministers, which', in April following, on 
the mjuisition of Njpnlran, I'-d to his diknussil 
from ollicc. Naixih'nn, with hts h.ihitml disregard 
of truLli, Some months afterwards, published, in the 
Mnnilenr, an article, in which he d^rlared, that 
Hartieoberg, whom he cordi.illy hated, had written 
this tetter to Lord Harruwby without the authority 
nf the Cahinct;and that he hud for base bribes 
p^stituted hitsitcir to the eternal ciiemiea of the 
Coiitineul.” [.See 34ih builelin, mid Moniteur, 
No. lOd.] This iiisinivalion M. Hignnii, albeit the 
afaoscu |Kmeg}Tisl of Napolri>n, iQui h to his credit, 
iudiguantly rejiiUrd : " A paity man, ” says he, 
** and of nil impassioned tem|»erninent, M. de liar* 
denberg wa.s at the amiie lime apright aod hoinmo- 
ahle. That ever since the Treaty of 3d November 
Napn1ran$hnuld regnrdbim ns the chief of the party 
hostile to Franck, and attack bim as such, was*all 
fair; hut he h.ad no right to aenue of venality.! 
tnan far above such a reproach.'*.— .fee Bioxoa, ▼. 
240, and VlssDRaaaae, ix. 30, 42. 

Great was the general indignation at Berlin when 
the particulars of this estraordiuary treaty, were 
made known. The war party, in p>!i'ticula% wiUi 
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Queen and I’riiice l.ouis al it» 

lie feeling. t.ad bee,, mu«-d o .he P'““ 

l_ .n.lelml.,1 aece.M.,n at l-en.’ia in the buro- 



by llin anticipaleil acee.M„n 



u„u,ea.u,vd lu ibeir vitul.erat.on 



that vary moment a friendly wav' lone 

.luestiuii a. to the ratiDcat.oii of * ^ - ..:„„-i 

aud anxinudy debated iu .hr Ct-b.nj. . 
ambition and cupidiv conteinUng ofl 

ole of nubliu faith and a “b" ’'T.,”' 

u1.ima.e-‘exc«li'n«-- A. Im.pb ' •’'f'"'"'* 
oppoaition v, far luxvailed that the “ y , 

neOrnly under tile lotlu»ing TT™:- 

NaH-- »- ><> o'-.Ai-. td a geurr. ' 

eeiioo of Hanover to Prm.la. and 7’ 

done .he,H:rupatinn «a. fn be I7 ,T'rr' ,* 
thin device, .otally 

the real nalnre of tfie transaction.— 

...o, ii 50, 59; Uiu.oe.v. •ll).2''l ’ 

(2) oTl.eco,idnctoflTn..ia.’ w.d Mr. loJ. the,. 

Miiii.ter for foreign Affair., •" etiii- 

ment. •• wa, a union '>,«y Z . 
teoiptible in w-rviKty with every thing ‘'>nt WM 
odinu. in rajiacity. Other nal.nu. 

duev-d by .tie fortune of war to ctnle “»"T 3 

province i but nooe except I'nmta ha. been reiju^l 
lo the lowest -..age "T d.-gr.daUon. . bat of be., g 
compelled to Imeome be minister of '>■' 
and inj,«icc ofa ma..er."-lJd afpr,/. .806, Porf. 
Dt6. vi. 891. 

(3) Hard. lx,. 47, 49- Bigti. v. I7, 19. .Sav. li. 
149. ISO 

Yon have coiuc,." said N.-tpolcon to Haugwitz, 
on his first tnlcnricw with bim.altcr the battle of 
Ausicriitz, ** to present your nnsler's LumplimcnU 
orf a victory; but fortune bat changi-d th« address 
of the letlrr.'* FriHii (hit niomnit, in Na|K'lc''(m's 
iniml, the ruin of Pmssia was resolved on ; but he 

t irudently dctcriuiiKNlin thciiii-aii lime to dixsemlile 
lis resentment, and in the first instance suggt*«t ti» • 
that power an acquiiitinn of trrriiocy. which, by 
einbioiling il. Irretrievably with lvngl<iiul, would 
sow the scMS of ruin in what still remained of the 
cualition, and expose it, single aud unaklcd, to ibo 
deadly strokes which he already meditated against 
Us existence.— 'bee Bicaux, v. (4. 
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soon after landed without experiencing any opposition'. It was anticipated 
by the allies, what in efl'ect happened, that this armament would have the 
cfTect of embroiling the Court with the French Emperor. Ferdinand, indeed, 
upon the arrival of this force, published a manifesto, in which he declared 
his resolution to abide by the treaty of neutrality and inability to resist the 
allied forces ; and he publicly engaged in no measure of hostility against 
France; but his army was put on the war establishment, and placed under 
the direction of a Kussiaii general. The yuecn did every thing in her power 
to engage the Cabinet in the war, and the French ambassador disbelieving, 
oralTecting to disbelieve, the Court’s professions of neutrality, immediately 
left Naples in great indignation ; and the Government, seeing a war inevit- 
able, was taking measures for organizing a force in the south of Italy, when 
the battle of Austcriitz came, like a flash of lightning, to deliver them up 
unprotected to the wrath of the victor (1). 

•An<i.Mh» It is probable that the common cause did not sulfer materially 

Germany. from the absence of the pusillanimous troops ‘of Naples from the 
theatre of war; but the case was very dill'crent with the forces which had been 
assembled in the north of Germany. Anxious to strike an important blow 
in that quarter, but not deeming their strength sulTicient to venture on the 
continent till the intentions of Prussia were declared, the British Govern- 
ment had fitted out a considerable expedition, composed of the King’s (Ter- 
man legion and a strong body of English troops, amounting altogether to 
18,000 men, which arrived, in Octolier, in Swedish Pomerania, under the 
command of General Don and Lord Cathcart. To these were soon aftfer 
joined a Swedish corps' of 12,000 me.n, and a Russian force, under Count 
Ostermann Tolstoy, of 10,000 ; and it was the intention of the Allies that the 
united force, of which the King of Sweden was to receive the command, hav- 
ing liberated l1ai\ovcrand raised the military force of that eiectorato, should 
advance towards Holland, and after freeing the United Slates from their 
chains, threaten the north of France. Many causes conspired to produce the 
miscarriage of this well-conceived expedition. The vehemence of the King 
of Sweden could not brook the vacillating conduct of the Cabinet of Berlin, 
and he threatened that power in so unbecoming a manner, that the Allies, 
who at that moment were negotiating to effect the accession of Prussia to the 
confederacy, were obliged to interfere in order to accommodate matters, up- 
on which he resigned the command and retired to Stralsund. Three weeks 
were consumed in negotiations to repair the breach; and when at length 
he was prevailed on to resume the direction, the period of successful 
action had passed. It was already the middle of November, and all that this 
powerful force could effect was to commence the siege of llamein, w hen the 
battle of Austerlilz changed the face of Europe. The immediate effect of that 
blow, followed as it sooli after was by the accession of Prussia to the French 
league, was to dissolve this ill combined armament; tlie Russians retired to 
Mecklenherg, the English re-embarked their forces, and the Swedes look 
shelter under the cannon of Stralsund (2). 

Pr.rrot Tlic ncgoliations with Austria, dictated by the irre.sistible power 
ofNapoleon, were not long of being brought toaclose. Bylhepeace 
of Presburg she was in a manner isolated from France, and to ap- 
pearance rendered incapable of interfering again in the contests of Western 
Europe. To Bavaria she was compelled to cede the Tyrol and the Invierlcl ; 

(I) Bat. ir. ISS, IM. Ann. Beg. IMS, 19]. Jam. <]> Jon. U. I9«, 1ST. Ana. Be|. IMS. tST, IM. 
ii. 19], 199. Bign. t. 3t, >T. 
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to the kingdom of Italy, the whole continental dominions of Venice. The 
whole changes lo the south of the-Alps, which had been the original cause of 
the war, were recognized. The Electors of Bavarig and Wirleinberg were 
elevated to the throne of their respective dominions, with large accessions 
of territory to each : to the former, besides the Tyrol and Voralberg, the 
principality of Echstadt, and various lesser lordships in Germany ; to the latter, 
tlie live towns of the Danube, part of the Brisgau, and several other fiefs. 
Baden acquired the remainder of the Brisgau, with the Urtenau and town of 
Constance. In exchange for so many sacritices, Austria merely received the 
small electorate of Salzbourg and the possessions of the Teutonic order, which,- 
from their dispersion in dilferent states, were almost a nominal acquisition. 
But what was of still greater importance, the Emperor Francis was forced to 
eqgage ‘‘ to throw no obstacles in the way, dither as chief of the empire, or as 
co-spvereign, of any acts which, in their character of sovereigns, the Kings 
of VViriemberg or Baden might think proper to adopt,” — a clause which, by 
.providing for the independent authority of their in-fant kingdoms, virtually 
dissolved the Germanic empire. The counter-stipulations were entirely 
illusory : Napoldon guaranteed, jointly with Austria, the independence of 
the Helvetic Confederacy, which he held in chains; and that of the Batavian 
Republic) which he already destined as a separate appanage for his brother 
Louis (f). 

Disastrous as these conditions were to the Austrian monarchy, the secret 
articles contained stipulations still more humiliating. By them it was pro- 
vided, that Austria was to pay a contribution of 40,000,000 francs, or 
I..1,60Q,000, in addition lo nearly an' equal sum already levied by the French 
aulhbrilies in the conquered provinces, and the loss of all the military stores 
and magazines which had fallen into their hands, which were cither sent off 
to France or sold for their behoof (2). But her Government judged wisely 
that all these losses, how serious soever, might one day be repaired, if the 
nucleus of the army were preserved entire; and therefore they redeemed, at 
a heavy ransom, in virtue of'permission contained in the secret articles of 
the treaty, a largd porliorf of stores and artillery which had become the 
booty of the victor, and in secret resolved to exert all their ellorts to repair 
in silence the military strength of the monarchy. It is this system, firmly 
resolved on and steadily executed, which has enabled them to rise superior 

(I) Maftm, ir. Sdp. t 1 . VM. Jom. 11 . t^S- kiv. SBl. 

(t) AusfrU ibw trca(j wrrt,— 



* Popaiitlon. S<tmre Ci>nMa Milc». RcTCnae in FIc»Hm. * 

• • 2.975.620 1.417 . .17,075.000 

Sbemeired ....... 271.000 80 » 2 900.000 



* Clear low 2.704,620 1.331 14.175 000 

, bTari.i gained .* 031,000’ « 520 • 3.490.000 

AVirlemlterg gained . . . . « 132.400 53 691/KK) * 

Baden 'gained . . . . . . * 143.620 * 54 $08 000 

Kingdom of luljr gained . . . 1.856,000 711 10,000,000 



Betitfes IbU, the anuu drawn from Aostriau contrihuliona and from the Mle of the Tast warlike magii* 
sines which fell into the hands of thefrauch. amounted lo 85,000,000 franca, orl..S,500.000.;-‘naaDK}r» 
stao, lx. 472, and Biobom-, r. 32. 

JUter Ibia acccaaion of territory, the newly elected aUtea stood aa follows :•>* ’ 



Square 

Population. Army. German Mllet. Revenue In Fiorina 

Bavaria 3.250,000 60.000 1.760 21.000.000 

AA irtvmberg, }, 154,009 20.000 346 8.O00.000 . 

Bidea. * . 569.000 10.000 260 • O.OOU.iiOO 

Bat lujtrU retained • . , 24,900.000 230,000 10.936 110,000.000 



Bavaria by thia meana' waa readcred aa powerful aa. Praaaiu was at the ao^esaioo of the Gr«*at Fred*~ 
rick. — Uamoxjiuao* 674» Md Uf 3ig «ad' det £HU4 pur U 3von btc«r 
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tp all their reverses, which has brought them triumphant through a war of 
■twenty years’ duration, and obliterated the.efl«ct of a s^ies of defeats whicii 
woiild have prostrated the strength of any other people^— a memorable 
example of the vast elTect of perseverance in human atl'airs, and the manner 
in which it can not only compensate, in nations equally as iadividuals, the 
want of more brilliant acquirements, but obtain the final mastery over the 
greatest efforts of transitory passion ( 1 ). • ^ 

u«hr»ue- This treaty was immediately followed by a measure hitherto 
M unprecedented in European histdty — the pronuounfing a sen- 
. Napira. lence of dethronement against an independent sovereign, for no 
other cause than his having contemplated hostilities, against the l-'rench 
Emperor. On the 2Glh Decembera menacing proclamation proceeded iforh 
1‘resburg, in the 57th bulletin,' which evidently bore marks of Kapoleou’s 
composition, against the House of Naples. The conqueror announced, .tliat 
Marshal St.-Cyr would advance by rapid strides to. Naples, “to punish* the 
Dec. 17 . treason of a cViminal Queen, and precipitate her from the' throne. 
We have pardoned that infatuated King, who thrice has done every thing to 
ruin himseff. Shall we pardon him a fourth time? shall we a fourth time 
trust a Court without faith, without honour, without reason?— No! the di- 
nasly of Staples hag ceaged to reign — its existence i? incompatibly with thh 
repose ofEuropeand the honour of my ’crtrwn.” St.-£yr immediately re- 
ceived ofdcrs to march, in order to chrry .this decree into execution. Sudi 
was the first of those sentences of dethronement w hich Napolt-on afterwards 
pronounced against the European monarcits, which substituted his :own 
family for the ancient possessors in sb many of the adjoining thrones and 
ultimately, by a Just retribution, bverturned his own (2)1 
RfillertloM This extraordinary severity towards a niduarch who was only 
meditating hostilities against the French Emperor, iiad certainly 
done less Injury to his dominions than any European dynasty, was one oT the 
most unjustifiable acts of that relentless conqueror, and at the same time de- 
scriptive of that mixture of caution and prudence by which his ambitious 
enterprises were always regulated.. Let the casedie pot as the French tliem- 
$clvo 6 stated it. The Ambassador and Cabiuct of Naples, with the dagger at 
their throat, and under the threat of immediatie invasion, had agreed, on the 
2ist .September, to a treaty of neutrality, which was ratified by the Court, 
under the. like menaces, on the 8 th October. The arrival of the lUissian and 
English squadron in the llgy of Naples six weeks afterw ards, liberated them 
from theirapprehensions, aiid the Cabinet was preparing to -violate the former 
treaty, and join in the coalition against France. Such a departure from na- 
tional faith was dishonourable : it was a fair ground' for hostility, and fniglit 
have justified exactions of considerable magnitude; but was it a suflkient 
reason for dethronement? Thgt is the point; and if it is, what' European 
dyrfasty has not, fifty times over, justly jiroyoked this severity : Ijow* often, 

- (4]^ Hortl. ix. 17. 4flf 'jS. Diim. xitr. 426, 428. upon this idea, went »o Coras to propose lift cCMion 
it is evident, Iroio tpc statistical details ifiven in to Austria of the provinces of Wallachia'and yol- 
llu- precefling nnte,tb.i( ^iapol^u KscI an inleujiun, d.tvia, as tlir means of giving them the couunaud of 
b}' tlv* peace of l^reshurg, of tutall)' ovrrihrnwiiig the Danube, iuducing tliemio extrud ihcmselres !o 
the .Austrian nion.'irch}'. Ho ni^hc^ onlj to thW)W the exflwa^, and throwing a perpetual bone of 
its strength to the e.i.,tward, and prevent il from rtmteatiou brtweea tbci<Cabincts of Vienna and St «• 
raining iit contcict with or feefiiig jealousy at, bis rclcrKburg; bul?iBpoi(^deetnedlhutoohatardocia 
acquisitions in Italy or Cemiany. lie proposed to for imnirdiate execution, as prtfcluding all hn|>e of 
iAter|>osc a harrier of sobordiuatc kingdoms, dc- accomoiudatton wiljt Russia, with whom be was ex* 
pendent on France, between bis caiptre and the He. tremely^desirous of concluding a treaty, with a view 
leditary States, tbe kingdom of Italy to the south of to turning bis undivided force against England,.— 
the AIim, those of Bavaria and Wirtemberg to ihe See Biuaoa, v. 87. 
uorlb of those mounta||ps. TaUeyrand, impioTing (2) Bigo. v. S4. Hard. ix. 30< 
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on this principicy has Rapok-on himself deserved that pcnaltyfor having vio- 
lated solemn treaties, when it suited his own convenience, almost before the 
ink with which they wore signed was dry? And what excuse is to be made 
for the Uevolutionary Government of France, which so often sent its armies 
into the adjoining states to proclaim war to the palace and peace to the cot- 
tage, and every where rouse, by its emissaries and proclamations, the demo- 
cratic authorities to break through all former national engagements, upon the 
principle that treaties made by despots can never bind the emancipated sons 
of freedom I But this has in every age been the system of the Uevolutionary 
party. Xone so loud as they are in the condemnation of the principles, when 
acted on by others, on which their own entire previous conduct had been 
founded. 

In fact, however, this unprecedented act of dethroning an independent 
sovereign, merely because he was making preparations for hostilities contrary 
to a subsisting treaty, was instigated by a dilTercnt motive. Already Napo- 
leon had formed the secret design of encircling France with a girdle, not of 
affiliated Republics, but of subsidiary Crowns, and of placing on all (he 
neighbouring thrones the members of his own family. He began with Naples, 
^canse its inhabitants were the most unwarlike, and therefore the least like- 
ly to offer any resistance to the change ; and because an unerring instinct 
led him to regard as enemies every member of the Bourbon family, wherever 
situated. Subsequent instances of the same rapacious policy will occur in 
the cases of Holland, Spain, and Prussia : and without a constant reference to 
this grand object, it is impossible to explain the extraordinary rigour which 
he uniformly manifested towards the inconsiderable states in his vicinity, 
and the comparative lenity evinced to the great military monarchies whose 
hostilities had always been as implacable as they were formidable. 

Nftpol«on*s The remaining career of Napoldon during this memorable year 
vil.'nn'.,“ was a continued triumphal procession. On the Stlth December he 
ihruhlnt, announced the conclusion of peace to his soldiers (\) and at (he 
•ivi p.ru. same time complimented the burgher guard of Vienna on their 
exemplary conduct during the occupation of their capital by his troops, and 
•Bs a mark of his esteem, restored to them the city arsenal, containing, besides 
its arms, a number of standards taken in the wars with the Turks. He could 
well afford to be generous : the public arsenal had yielded to him two 
thousand pieces of cannon, which were already far advanced on their road to 
j>u. I, isoc France. At Munich he arrived on the 31st December, and on the 
day following appeared the proclamation in which be announced to the en- 
raptured inhabitants the elevation of the Elector to the royal dignity. There 
also he was met by the Empress Josdphine : a succession of fttes of unpre- 
cedented splendour succeeded,- in the course of which Eugene Beauharnais, 
as the deserved reward of valour, probity, and glory, received the hand of 
the Princess Augusta, daughter of the King of Bavaria. At the same time (he 
grandson of the Elector of Baden was married to Stephanie Beauharnais, 
adopted daughter of the French Emperor. On this occasion Napoldon, in de- 



(t) Peace has jast been signed witb the Em* 
peror of Aostria. You have; in the lost anttimn, 
made two eompaigns— you Uare seen yotw £mperor 
share your dangers and your fatlgues^l wish also 
that you khoold see him surraunded witb the gran* 
deur and splendour which belong to the sovereign 
of the first people in the universe. Y'ou shall all be 
there— wc shall celebrate the memory of those who 
have died in these (wo campaigns in the field of 

V, 



honour— the world shall ever see ns ready to follow 
their example, or to do even more than we have 
hitherto accomplished, if necessary, to vindicate our 
national honour, or resist the efiorts of those who 
give way to the seductions of the elcrnat enemies 
on the contioeut. *’ Almost before the cannon of 
AusterliU bad ceased to sound, Kapoleou was con* 
lemplating a Prussian war.— B ioon, v. 41. 
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fault of his own lawful issue, called Kugene Beauharhais to the succession of 
the throne of Italy. The formation of a common system of conglomeration 
was at the same lime announced to the Senate in these terms : “ We reserve 
to ourselves the power to make known by ulterior dispositions the bonds 
which we propose to establish, after our own demise, between all the states 
in alliance with the French empire, which, as depending on a common in- 
terest, absolutely require a common lie.” Finally, a hundred days after the 
army had cros.sed the lUiine at Strasbourg, the Emperor recrossed the same 
river at the same place, and proceeded by rapid journeys, under triumphal 
arches, amidst applauding multitudes, to Paris, where he arrived on the 
25th January. A hundred days! unparalleled in the pa.st history of Europe 
for the magnitude and splendour of the events which they embraced ; during 
which had occurred the capitulation of Ulm, the triumph of Austcrlitz, the 
shock of Trafalgar (1 ) : but destined to be eclipsed by another hundred days, 
in future times, fraught with still more momentous occurrences, the recol- 
lection of which shall endure till lime itself shall be no more (2). 

Bromion. The campaign of .\usterlitz is the most remarkable, in a military 
point of view, which the history of the war aiforded. In no other 
year were events of such magnitude crowded together, nor had achievements 
so vast rewarded the combinations of genius. When we recollect that in the 
beginning of August the French army was still cantoned on the heights of 
Boulogne, and that by the first week of Deeember Vienna was taken, and the 
strength of Austria and llussia finally prostrated in the heart of Moravia, we 
arc lost in astonishment at the magnitude of the successes gained, and the 
celerity with which ruin was brought on, the coalesced powers. The march 
across France and Germany, the enveloping of .Mack, the advance to Vienna, 
the thunderbolt of .Auslerlitz, were all concluded in four months! In the 
lirst division of the war, Austria struggled for six years in doubtful hostility 
against the Republic : in the second, she brought it to the brink of ruin, and 
yielded only, after a desperate strife of four years, to the ardent genius of 
N'apol^n, and the scientific combinations of Moreau ; but in the third she 
was utterly prostrated, though supported by all the might of Russia, under 
Alexander in person, in two moiitlis after her troops lirst came into collisioqt 
with France! The extent of these triumphs, great as it is, is less surprising 
than its celerity; and we are naturally led to ask where, in these disastrous 
days, were the heroes who so long arrested the arms of Napol^n under the 
walls of Mantua, and drove the troops of the Directory, at the point of the 
bayonet, from the banks of the Adige to the shores of the Var? Blunders un- * 
doubtedly were committed; misfortunes occurred; but they were not pe- 
culiar to this season or this campaign; and in the long catalogue of Imperial 
fatuity (larallels are not awanting to the advance to Him or the Qaiik march 
of Austcrlitz. What was it then which made those false steps for the first 
time in Euro|>ean history irretrievable, and rendered errors in tactics the 
cause, not of the loss of towns or the retreat of armies, but the overthrow oif 
empires, and the dissolution of confederacies? 

This astonishing result was doubtless, in some degree, owing to the Freiick 
Emperor having now for the first lime chosen as the tlicatrc of war tlie 
valley of the Danube, the natural avenue to the Hereditary States, the line 
where neither fortresses nor mountains impeded his march, but a great navi- 



(1) Wgn. T. 39, 5S- n«ra. xir. 237, 239. 

(2) The public authorities bad prepared a raagnl* 
ficctit rccoptioti for Niipolt>oii ; but he disappoinird 
ttu-in by ciilcriifg Paris iu the nigiit, tmattcaded bj 



any escort. He bad prcvioiuly bent the farty<fire 
sramlunU taken at Aosicrittz t«i tbe Senate, wliod^ 
pobited them with extraordinary pomp in tbe bails 
of the Luxciubourg,— JuuiRi, il. 209. 
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gable river constantly furnished the means of transport and sup- 
Pb«* bis army. In former wars, the contest lay in corners of the 
*be plains of Flanders, among the fortresses of Italy, 

' or the ridges of the Alps; and a disaster, however great, led only 
aSIJh.’"' to the loss of the immediate theatre of combat : but in the present 
all these minor objects were relinquished, and the main strength of the in- 
vader was concentrated in the direct road from Paris to Vienna. By a sin- 
gular infatuation, with which the Archduke Charles is no ways chargeable, 
as he had clearly pointed out the danger, the Aulic Council had left this wide 
avenue totally defenceless; and while they sent the bulk of their forces, 
under their best commanders, to the Italian plains, on which side the em- 
pire was already protected by the fortified tine of the Adige and the ridges of 
the Alps, they intrusted the defence of the shores of the Danube, though 
threatened by Napoidon in person, to an inferior army, under the guidance 
of an inexperienced commander. The ruinous cfTecLs of this error were per- 
ceived, not only in the magnitude of the disasters which were incurred, but 
the irretrievable consequences with which they were attended. Like a skilful 
player at chess, Napoleon struck at the heart of his adversaries’ power while 
they were accumulating forces round his extremities : and when he held 
•Vienna in his grasp, and struck them to the earth at Austerlitz, the army of 
the Archduke Charles, equal in numbers to bis own, was uselessly employed 
in traversing the defiles of the Rbactian Alps. 

This extraordinary success, however, was not gained without pro- 
ibTii'lkJ POftioPR^® risk ; and it was evident even to the most superficial 
SMii*. observe, that the imprudence of the Allies in giving battle at Aus- 
terlitz had extricated him from the most perilous situation in which he had 
stood since the commencement of his career. At Marengo Italy only was at 
stake, and his retreat, in case of disaster, was open by the St.-Gotbard and 
the St.-Bernard : at Campo Formio the principal army of France was still 
unengaged, and Moreau with a vast force was preparing to advance to his 
support through southern Germany ; but before the battle of Austerlitz his 
last reserves had arrived : tlie Archduke Charles, with 80,000 men, was 
. menacing one flank, while Prussia, with an equal force, was preparing 
to descend upon another, and the Fmperor of Russia was in his front with 
a host hourly increasing and already nearly equal to his own. Delay in such 
circumstances was ruin : advance w ith such force in his rear was impossible : 
retreat was the lirst step to perdition. Vast as the forces of France were at 
the commencement of the campaign, they were fairly overmatched by the 
banded strength of Europe ; great as the talents of Napokkin were, his daring 
stroke at the vitals of liis enemies had brought him into a situation from 
whence extrication, save by their imprudence, was impossible. They had 
nothing todo but retreat towards Poland or Hungary, and the invader must, 
to all human appearance, have been enveloped and destroyed. To hazard a 
battle when such chances were accumulating against him, after the experience 
they had. had of the prowess of his troops, appears such an act of impru- 
dence, that one is almost tempted to believe that Providence, as part of its 
great design for the government of human afl'airs, had struck the allied chiefs 
with judicial blindness, in order that the mighty drama miglit end in a 
deejier tragedy — a still more righteous moral retribution. 
v«Mjrowi)H But though this rapid advance to the heart of the empire was one 
Ur, pow'rr of the immediate causes of the extraordinary conquests of the 
French Emperor, yet it was by no means lli? princijial ; and though 
perhaps his triumphs might not have been so rapid, the result w ould 
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proliably have been the same under a more cautious system, although he had • 
chosen any other theatre for the contest. It was the astonishing increase in 
the military power of France during the five years which had elapsed since 
the termination of hostilities which was the principal cause of the rapid 
overthrow of the Austrian power. NapoWon poured down the valley of the 
Danube with a hundred and eighty thousand men, while Massdua held the 
Archduke Charles in check in Italy with twice the numbers which fought the 
' battle of Marengo. Forces so vast never had before been brought into action 
at any period of the war : nor was this display merely an ephemeral cITort : 
it was from an armed body of six hundred thousand men ( 1 ) that France 
maintained the contest, and she was capable of keeping them on foot for an 
indefinite period. It was at once evident, upon the conynencement of hosti- 
lities, that her military power had increased more during five years of peace, 
than nine years of previous warfare : and that Austria, nearly a match single- 
handed for her ancient rival when she laid down her arms, was totally une- 
qual to the contest when she resumed them. 

change is one of the most remarkable transitions of the 
fins war, and more descriptive than any other which oegurred of that 
hllaf'iiViir profound and unceasing system of military aggrandisement w hich 
formed the leading feature in the foreign policy of Napoleon. >>11011 ' 
he sheathed his victorious sword at the peace of Luneville, moderation and 
equity breathed in all his proclamations, and he professed the most anxious 
desire to cultivate only the arts of peace. Hut in the midst of these profes- 
sions, and while the Continent was in a state of profound tranquillity, lie 
was silently hut incessantly augmenting his warlike resources, increasing his 
levies, disciplining his forces, new-modelling his army, incorporating all 
lesser states with his dominions ; and the fruit of these perpetual pacific 
advances appeared in the most decisive manner on the resumption of hos- 
tilities, when he was enabled at once to beat down powers which had pre- • 
viously waged a long and doubtful war with the Uepuhlic. It was on this 
principle that his conduct was invariably founded; every interval of warfare 
was employed only in the preparation of additional military forces or the . 
annexation of some minor state to his dominions ; and he never appeared so 
terrible as when he first came to a rupture with the powers with whom - 
he had contracted the closest alliances and been longest on terms of the most 
apparent cordiality. Five years of continental peace followed the treaty of 
Luneville; but a hundred and eighty thousand men sprung up, as if by en- 
chantment, to follow the standards of Napoleon on its termination : ten years 
of neutrality or alliance with the Cabinet of Berlin ensued after the treaty of 
Basle : but at one stroke he felled the Prussian monarchy to the earth, when 
she at last took up arms : for twelve years Spain laid her treasures and resour- 
ces at his feet; but he rewarded that fidelity by the dethronement of her 
sovereign and the seizure of her dominions : he proposed eternal friendship to 

( 1 ) Streogtli of llie French army ioAogost, 1805. 

Troops of the line, 

Light infaritrj, • 

Light horse, 

Heary horse, or of the line, 

Artillery, , . . . • • 

Lngiiieers, 

ricndannertr, 

Imperial gnard, . • . 

Besides roost guard, d00,000 strong 

— Jee PiW'cntT, 576—8. 
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Alexamlcr al Tilsit ; but (luring the live years of alliance wliicli followed bo was 
preparing Ibe live luindrcd tbodl^aiid warriors whom be afterwards led to the 
Kremlin. It is the perception of this undeviating policy, and of Ibe-cnormous 
additions wbicb every interval of peace made to bis warlike strengtb, which 
forms the trueand iinanswerable vindication ofthe conduct of the British Ca- 
binet throughout the struggle. That he had from the very first signalized 
England for destruction, he has told us himself, and proved by every part of 
his conduct. To what advantage he could turn the shorfest breathing time in 
warfare, even on Ihat element where his pow er was weakest, is demonstrated \ 

by the vast increase in theErcnch marine on the breaking out of hostilities, 

— an increase which, compared with its situation at tlie peace of Amiens, is a 
more signal instance of warlike resnrrection than even the victories of ITm 
and Austerlitz. Had any one predicted, in 1800, that before five years bad 
elQj)sed, Napoldon was to have the means of assembling seventy sail of the 
line in the Channel, and actually to combat Nelson with a force superior to 
the greatest fleet England could fit out, he would have been deemed much 
less worthy of credit than if he had foretold that at the same period Austria 
was to be prostrated in a single campaign. Peace was impossible with an 
enemy actuated by such a principle, and capable of turning to such account 
every interval of Aar : and the result has abundantly proved the justice of 
these views; for while the military strength of France arose more terrible 
after every pacification on the Continent of Europe, her naval power, thus 
wonderfully recruited during the peace of Amiens, never recovered the un- 
broken warfare which followed the disaster of Trafalgar. 

Gent Doubtless the abilities displayed by Napoldon during this campaign 
were of the very highest order. The secrecy and rapidity of the 
march of so vast a body of troops across France; the semicircular 

E'ASr sweep by which they intcrposetl between Mack and the Hereditary 
States, and compelled the surrender of that unhappy chief with 
lialf bis army; the precision with which nearly two hundred thousand men, 
converging from the shores of the Channel, the coasts of Brest, the marshes 
of Holland, and the banks of the Elbe, were made to arrive each at the hour 
appointed around the ramparts of Ulm; the swift advance on Vienna; the 
subsequent fanlike dispersion of the army to overawe the Hereditary States; 
their sudden concentration for the decisive fight at .Austerlitz; the skill 
displayed in that contest itself, and the admirable account to which he turned 
the fatal cross march of the Allied Sovereigns, are so many proofs of military ' , 
ability never exceeded even in the annals of his previous triumphs. At the 
same lime, it is not to be imagined that the dilference in the magnitude of the 
results which were obtained is to be considered as the measure of the talent 
displayed in this as compared with other campaigns. It was Uic immensity 
of theforcenow at the disposal of the French Emperor, and the incomparable 
discipline and organization which it had obtained while encamped on the . 
shores of the Channel, which was the principal cause of the dilTerence. It is 
no longer a general supplying by consummate talents, as at Areola and 
nivoli, for deficiency of numbers, that we see maintaining a long, doubtful, 
and desperate strife; we behold a mighty conqueror, whose power was 
irresistible, swMping over the earth w ith the fierce tempest of Scythian war. 

In the results of this campaign were evinced more than the military talents 
of the general ; the previous preparations of the Emperor, the deeply ma- 
tured combinalions of the statesman, produced their natural results : he did 
not now take the field with a force which left any thing to chance; he ap- 
peared with such a host as almost made him the master of fate; and the fruit 
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of five years’ pacific preparation appeared in the reduction of the contest to a 
desperate strife of a few month’s duration. 

Errora of Great, however, as were the abilities, unbounded the resources of 
the French Emperor in this memorable campaign, it was not to 
them alone that he was indebted for its unparalleled triumphs. The errors 
of the Austrians, the infatuation of the Allied Cabinets, had their full share in 
the general result. Untaught by the disasters of Marengo and Hohenliiiden, 
the Aulic Council rushed inconsiderately into the field, and, leaving the 
Archduke Charles with eighty thousand in Italy, they exposed Hack, with an 
inferior force, to the shock of Napoldon in the valley of the Danube. When 
that ill-fated commander found himself cut off from his line of communication 
with Vienna by the interposition of Bernadotte in his rear, instead of instantly 
taking a decisive part, and falling with his whole forces upon the enemy 
behind him, or retiring by the only road which was yet open to the mountains 
of the Tyrol, he remained for ten days paralyzed at Ulm, sending out detach- 
ments, tirst in one direction, then in another, all of which met with superior 
forces and were defeated, thereby both breaking down the, spirit of his own 
troops and giving the invader time to envelope with his immense masses their 
fortified position. In vain had the foresight of the Archduke Charles, at the 
close of the preceding war, surrounded the heights of Ulm with a vast in- 
trenched camp, capable of bidding defiance to and stopping the advance of 
the greatest invading force : the improvidence of the Aulic Council, by pro- 
viding no magazines within its walls, had rendered these preparations of no 
avail; and Mack foimd himself, after. O’ week’s blockade, reduced to the 
necessity of feeding on horse-llcsh, and ultimately capitulating, with thirty 
thousand of the best troops of the monarchy. When the rapid advance of 
Napoldon towards Vienna threatened to separate the Russian forces from the 
retreating columns of the Archduke Charles, and every thing depended on 
the destruction of the bridge of the capital, the credulous simplicity of the 
officer in command at that important station delivered it unscathed into his 
hands, and gave him the means of interposing safely between their converging 
armies, and striking tremendous blows from his central position, first on the 
one bank and then on the other. W’hen the Allies were reduced to their last 
throw on the plains of .Moravia ; when, every thing counselled .a cautious 
policy, and forces capable of annihilating the invaders were accumulating on 
all sides; when the.Vrchduke Charles, with eighty thousand undiscouraged 
veterans, was within sight of the steeples of Vienna, and Prussia, with a 
hundred thousand men, was preparing to descend upon the Danube; when, 
by simply retreating and drawing thd enemy on, with such formidable armies 
in bis rear, the allies must inevitably haVe led him to destruction or driven 
him to a disastrous retreat, their ill-judged confidence impelled them pre- 
maturely into action, and their rash dank march, in presence of such a general 
and such an army, enabled him to gain a decisive victory when on the verge 
of destruction (1). iS / 



(l) la a mciDoir presented to the British Gorern* 
ment hj the Cabinet of Vienna, after the peace of 
Presliur^, the <H.sasters of the campaign were tts- 
cribetl^l. To the failnre, on the part of the Allied 
powers, to realize in the north of Gormanj^ those 

C rouiiaed diversions which triight iiave prevcittrd 
im from accumulaling his whole force in that 
country, and cvpcriall^ tint in the electorate of 
llanorer on the Au^lri-rm forces on the Danube. 

To the unexpected, violation of the territory of 
Anspacb, which compelled the Austrian army either 
to fall back upon tbe hm, or see itself cut off from 



its bast of nperatioas. %. To the fault of Qeoeral 
Mack, who, instead of adoptiof the formtr altema* 
five, and retiring tn form a junction with RutasofT 
in the Hereditary States, remained inimovetblt on 
.the lller till be was surrounded by superior force*. 
To tbe delay experienced in the roai\-h of the so> 
coud Itnssian army, in consequence of the ama- 
ments of Prussia, which, until its intentions were 
fixed by the Kmperor Alexander in person, detained 
it above a month in observation on the Polish fron- 
tier. 5. To the negligence of Prince Auenberg in 
not destroying the bridge over the Danube at 
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b>i«<hu But most of all is Prussia answerable for the disasters of this 
rS^'Juto.Iilcan'paigii- She was clearly warned of her danger: Mr Pitt had 
cnu..., prefigured it to her in colours brighter than the light. The viola- 
tion of the territory of Anspach had demonstrated in what manner she was 
regarded by the conqueror, that he contemned her menaces, despised her 
power, and reserved for her only the melancholy privilege of being last de- 
voured. Then was. the time to have taken a decisive part — then was the mo- 
ment to have made amends for the vacillations of ten years, and, by a cordial 
union with Austria and Russia, put a final .stop to the progress of the enemy. 
~Ko one can doubt that if she had done so such would have been the result. 
A simple declaration of war would have arrested the decisive march of Bcr- 
nadottc into the rear of Mack ; allowed time for his army to have retired to 
the Inri ; permitted the Kiis.sians to join the unbroken strength of the Austrian 
monarchy ; and compelled Napoleon, instead of a menacing offensive with 
superior, to have commenced a cautious defensive with inferior forces. When 
the boundless calamities which such a determination would, to all human 
appcarence, have prevented to Europe are considered, it is impossible not to 
be filled with the most poignant regret at the temporizing policy which oc- 
casioned their continuance, or to avoid the feeling, that as to Prussia more 
than any other power these misfortunes had been owing; so it was a most 
righteous dispensation which made them fall more heavily on her than on 
any of the states which had bravely struggled to avert them. 

Abilin dit. In fact, the forces which Mr. Pitt had now arrayed for this last 
fit’i'TtMi. and decisive struggle against P'rance were of the most formidable 
tton'oMhi. description ; and the success with which he had triumphed over 
cunrcdmi-;. all the jealousies of the European powers is the brightest page in his 
diplomatic career. After repeated failures, the great work was at length ac- 
complished : the continental sovereigns were united in a cordial league to 
stop the progress of the conqueror, and armies fully adequate to the task 
were assembled at their command. Disaster had at last taught them wisdom; 
the presence of a common danger had at that moment at least extinguished 
tlicir jealousies. For the first time since the commencement of the war, Aus- 
tria and Prussia stood forth, backed by Russia, for the light, and 500,000 ve- 
terans, led by their sovereigns in person, were prepared to roll back to the 
Rhine the tide of Gallic invasion. The principles of the coalition were as just 
as its forces were immense; and the powers who liad suffered so much from 

yifnafl, whtcli St once gave tlieoi thr command of on the Danube* Hanover wna the ilbcotten spoil 
both lianks, and exposed Kutuxoff to iinroiaent wkicb at ibat critical moment lied up the hand* of 
danger of l>ciug cut off and drstrojed before be i*ruasia, and Brought on her Uie catastrophe of 
conld effect a jnnrtion with the reserret under Jcita and TiUit. England must take her share also 
Buxbowden.— 4$ee H&ao. viU. Sl|. of (he common responsibility* not only h) having. 

There can be no doubt that these causes ail oon* in bnojunclion with nussia. suggested the unhappy 
spired to bring about the enonnous calamities of appointment of Mack to the command, ( Hard. riii. 
the campaign. But without dixputing their in- S12-] but also by abstaining from all continental 
fluence, and fully admitting the ruinous effects uf hostiUlies till the campaign was decided, pennitled 
the indecision of Mack, and the want of for^ighl of (hat accnmolation offeree by which he was over* 
the Aulic Council in not having provided adequate whelmed. Great Britain, secure in her see-girt cita> 
inagazin«*s cither at I3lm or in Morjivia, it must yel, del, had then 500.000 men in arms. Had she de~ 
in common faimes-s, be admitted, that Prussia ani spatched $0,000 of Ihis vast force early in the 
England bad an equal share in bringing almut the cam|Mign to a decisive |)oiat : hftd her troope 
common calamities. The vacillations of the fonucr , marched to iho shores of Kent when the legions of 
power <from the first paralysed both Russia and Napolivm broke up from the heights of Boulogne 
Knglend : the former by detaining those forces for the Rhine, and boldly eUacked the enemy in 
long in Poland, wbieh, earlier advauerd, might Flanders, the march o( the troops which cut off the 
havectianged the fate of the campaign ; the latter retreat of Mack would hove been prevented; and 
by preventing, from the dread of irritating so Prussia would prubi^ly have hem determined, by 
weighty a power, those important operations in the . such a deironslratmn, to have thrown her weight 
north of Germany, which would ae uaaterially have into the scale in time to prevent the subjugation of 
relieved the OTerwhelaung pressure of Kapol4oa Europe. 
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Frciidi ambition were bound by a secret compact neither to attempt any con- 
quest on its original territory, nor interfere in the internal frame of its go- 
vernment (1). Kcstitution of what it liad reft from others, security against its 
aggression in future, alone were to be insisted on. To say that this great and 
equitable confederacy was unsucccssftd — that its fortunes were shaken at 
L'lni, thrown down at Austerlilz — is no impeachment whatever, cither of the 
justice of its principles or the wisdom of its general combinations. Mr..Pitt 
necessarily intrusted the execution of its details to the allied sovereigns or 
their generals; and it was by Ihcm that the fatal errors were committed. No 
foresight on his part could have prevented the inconsiderate advance to Ulm, 
or the ruinous cross-march at Aiisterlitz — no ellbrls that he could make, and 
he spared none, were able to bring Prussia at the critical moment into tjic 
held. The vulgar, in all ages, are governed merely by the result, and award 
jiraise or censure according as victory is won or lost ; but it is the noblest 
province and first duty of history to separate the accidental from the in- 

, trinsic. in estimating the merits of human conduct, fudging by this stan- 
dard, it will give the highest praise in diplomatic ability to Mr. Pitt for the 
formation of this confederacy, and the extinction of the jealousies on all sides 
which had so long hindered its construction ; and disregard, in the estimate of 
that merit, itscalaniitous result, as much as, in w eighing the military greatness ■ 
of Napoleon, it w ill overlook tlie disastrous issue of his later campaigns, and 
award to him a higher place fur his last ronilict with superior forces in the 
plains of Champagne, than when triumphing on the heights of Auslerlitz or 
striking dow n the Prussian Monarchy on the field of Jena. . 

Ills lust The dissolution of this great confederacy, which he had so long 
laboured to construct, and from which he confidently expected 
Such important results, w.is fatal, however, to the master-spirit which had 
formed it. The constitution of Mr. Pitt, longweakcned by the fatigues and the 
excitement incident to his situation, sunk at length under the dissolution of the 
confederacy. In vain he tried the waters of Bath; in vain he retired for a while 
from the fatigues of olliec : his constitution was worn out by the labours, 

• the anxiety, and the excitement w Inch have proved fatal to so many Parlia- 
mentary leaders, and, while yet hardly advanced beyond middle life, heal- 

, ready felt the weakness of age. Upon a frame thus enfeebled, the disappoint- 
ment and anguish arising from the prostration of the last hopes of European 
freedom by the defeat of Austerlitz, fell with accumulating force. From the 
time the disastrous news were received he hourly declined, and political dis- 

• tress accelerated an event already approaching from natural causes. A de- 
vouring fever seized his blood — delirium quenched the fire of his genius. In 
the intervals of rest his thoughts, however, still were riveted to the fortunes 
of his country. After a melancholy survey of the map of Europe, he turned 
.away, saying, “Henceforth we may close that map for half a century:” so 
little could the greatest intellect anticipate that general resurrection of the 
principles of freedom which even then was beginning, and which his own 
elTorts had so largely contributed to produce. At the dose of a lingering ill- 
ness, which he bore with the wonted fortitude of his character, he expired 
at bis house in London on the 23d January, 1800, exclaiming with his lak 
breath, “Alas! my country!” not less the victim of devotion to patriotic 
duty than if he had been pierced through the heart on the field of battle (2). 

Thus perished, at the age of forty-seven, while still at the zenith of his in- 

(l) See note, iiiU Jauuan’, JS05, Mr. to (2) Gifford's Pitt, Hi. 347| Ann, Reg, i806» 
RuAsiaa Ainb4S54dur.-~.</fi/e. v. 124. > 13, I4< 
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"r lid"'’ powers, NVilliam Pitt. Considered witli reference to the ge- ‘ 

ncral principles by which his conduct was regulated, and the con- , 
mmu.'’ stancy with whichhe'inaintained them through adverse fortune, the 
liistory of Kurope has not so great a statesman to exhibit. Called into action 
at the most critical and eventful period in the annals, not merely, of his 
country, hut of modern times, he (irmly and nobly fiiKilled his destiny : 
placed in the vanguard of the conflict between ancient freedom and modem 
democracy, he maintained his ground from first to last, under circumstances 
the most adverse, with unconquerable resolution. If the coalitions which 
he formed were repeatedly dissolved ; if the projects which he cherished 
were frequently unfortunate, the genius which had planned, the firmness 
which had executed them^ were never subdued; and from every disaster he* 
rose only greater and more powerful, till exhausted nature sunk under the 
struggle. If the calamities which befel Europe during his administration 
were great, the advantages which accrued to his own country were un- 
bounded ; and before he was called from the helm he had seen not merely 
’ its independence secured hy the battle of Trafalgar, but its power and in- 
fluence raised to the very highest pitch, by an unprecedented scries of mari- 
time successes. Victories unexampled in the annals of naval glory attended 
every period of his career ; in the midst of a desperate strife in Europe he . 
extended the colonial empire of England into every quarter of the globe; 
and when the continental nations thought all the energies of his country 
were concentrated on the struggle with Napoleon, he found means to stretch 
his mighty arms into another hemisphere, strike down the throne of Tippoo 
Saib in the heart of Hindostan, and extend the Ilritish dominion over the 
wide c.xtent of the Indian Peninsula. Under his administration the revenue, 
trade, and manufactures of England were doubled, its colonies and political 
strength quadrupled; and he raised an island in the Atlantic, once only a 
remote province of the Roman empire, to such a pitch of grandeur as to bo 
enabled to bid dctiancc to the world in arms, 
of hu'^" But these external successes, great as they were, were but a part 
'«Sm"utra of *1'® I’iU’s gO'‘Prnnient. It was the interior 

Hon. which was the scene of his real greatness; there the durable monu- 
ments .of his intellect arc to be seen. Inheriting from his father, the great 
Lord Chatham, a sincere love of freedom : early imbued with liberal prin- 
ciples, the strenuous supporter of a relaxation of the fetters of trade, linaii- * 
cial improvement. Catholic emancipation, and such a practical and equitable 
system of parliamentary reform as promised to correct the inequalities com- • 
plained of, without injustice to individuals or danger to the state, he was at 
the same time as fully alive to the extreme risk of legislating precipitately on 
such vital subjects, or permitting democratic ambition, under the name of- 
a desire of improvement, to agitate the public mind at a hazardous time by 
attempts to remodel the institutions of society. No sooner therefore did 
the French Revolution break out, and it had become evident that a social 
convulsion was designed, than he threw his weight into the opposite scale : 
and though the advocate for a strict neutrality, till the murder of the King 
had thrown down the gauntlet to every established government, when once 
fairly drawn into the contest he espoused it with the whole ardour and 
'perseverance of his character, and became the soul of all the confederacies 
which, during the remainder of his life, were framed to oppose a barrier to 
the dill'usion of its principles and the ravages of its armies. The stcarly friend 
of freedom, he was on that very account the resolute opponent of democracy ; 
the deadly, because the uususitected enemy by whose triumphs in every age 
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•its principles have been subverted, and its blessings destroyed. AMien the 
greatest intellects in Europe were reeling under the shock, when the ardent 
and philanthropic were every where rejoicing in the prospects of boundless 
felicity, which the regeneration of society was supposed to oe opening, when 
Mr. Fox was pronouncing the Revolutionary Constitution of France “ the 
most stupendous monument of political wisdom and integrity ever yet raised 
on the basis of public virtue in any age or country,” his superior sagacity, 
like that of Burke, beheld amidst the deceitful blaze the small black cloud 
which was to cover the universe with darkness. Watching willi incessant 
vigilance the changeful forms of the Jacobin spirit, ever unravelling its so- 
phistry, detecting its perfidy, unveiling its oppression, he thenceforth di- 
*rected the gigantic energies of his mind towards the construction of a barrier 
which might restrain its excesses ; and if he could not prevent it from 
bathing France in blood, and ravaging Europe with war, he at least cflec- 
tually opposed its entrance into the British dominions. With admirable 
foresight he there established a system of finances adequate to the emer- 
gency, and which proved the mainspring of the continued, and at length * 
successful resistance which was opposed to revolutionary ambition |1); 
with indomitable perseverance he rose superior to every disaster, and inces- 
, santly laboured to frame, out of the discordant and selfish Cabinets of Eu- 
rope, a cordial league for their common defence. Alone of all the statesmen 
of his age, he from the outset appreciated the full extent of the danger, 
both to the independence of nations and the liberty of mankind, whicli was 
threatened by the spread of democratic principles; and continually inculcated 
the necessity of relinquishing every minor object to unUc in guarding against 
the advances of this new and tremendous enemy. And the event has abun- 
dantly proved the justice of these principles; for while liberty perished in 
a few months in France, amidst the fervour of revolutionary ambition, it 
steadily grew and flourished in the British empire ; and the forty years . 
which immediately followed the commencement of his resistance to de- 
mocratic ambition, were not only tlie most glorious, but the freest of its 
existence. 

ProfreHiv* Chateaubriand has said, “ that while all other contemporary re- 
putations, even that of Napoldon, are on the decline, the fame of 
jjr Pin alone is continually increasing, and seems to derive fresh 
■ lustre from every vicissitude of fortune.” It is not merely the greatness and 
the constancy of the British statesman which has drawn forth this magnificent 
culogitim ; it is the demonstration which subsequent events have afforded of 
the justice of his principles which is the real cause of the steady growth and 
em^uring stability of his fame. Without the despotism of Napoleon, the free- 
dom of the Restoration,, the revolt of the Barricades, and the military Govern- 
ment of Louis-Philippe, his reputation would have been incomplete in foreign 
transactions; without the passing of the Reform Bill, and the subsequent 
ascendant of democratic ambition in Great Britain, his worth would never 
have been appreciated in domestic government. Every hour, abroad and at 
home, is now' illustrating the truth of his principles. He was formerly ad- 
mired by a party in England as the champion of aristocratic rights; he is now 
looked back to by the nation as the last steady a'sserter of general freedom : 
his doctrines were formerly prevalent chiefly among the great and the af- 
fluent ; they are now embraced by the generous, the thoughtful, the unpre- 
judiced of every rank; by all who regard passing events with the eye of 

(1) SaoQMfKXUf **OatbeBriUlhFUupc««.** 
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bisloric inquiry, or are attached to iil^rty as the birthright of the human 
race, not the means of elevating a party to absolute power. To bis speeches 
we now turn as to a voice issuingfrom the tomb, franght with prophetic warn- 
ings of future disaster. It is contrast which gives brightness to the colours of 
history ; it is experience which brings conviction to the cold lessons of po- 
litical wisdom. Many and eloquent have been the eulogiums pronounced on 
Hr. Pitt’s memory : but all panegyrics are lifeless compared to that furnished' 
by Earl Grey’s .\dministration. 

Foreign writers of every description have fallen into a signal 

OTiMon estimating the policy of this great statesman. They all 

bia designs. represent him as governed by an ardent desire to elevate his own 
country — the mortal enemy, on that account, of the French nation — and as 
influenced through IKe by a Hachiavelian desire to promote the confusion 
and misery bf the continent, in order that England might thereby engross 
the commerce of the world. There never was a more erroneous opinion. For 
the first ten years of bis political life. Hr. Pitt was not only noways hostile to 
France, but its steadfast friend. So far from being actuated by a commercial 
jealousy of that country, be had embraced the generous maxim of Mr. Smith’s 
philosophy, that the prosperity of^every slate is mainly dependent on the 
prosperity of those which surround it (i). Had he been influenced by 
the malevolent designs which they suppose, he would not have adhered 
-to a strict' neutrality when France was pierced to the heart in 1792; but 
before the revolutionary levies were completed, have raised the standard 
to avenge the interference of its Government in the American war. It was 
not against France, but RepuhlicM France, that his hostility was directed, 
it was not French warfare, but French propagandism which he dreaded; 
and his efforts would have been equally persevering to resist Russia or 
Austria by the aid of the Gallic legions, if these insidious principles had 
emanated from their states. 

HI* men. If, from the contemplation of the general principles of Mr. Pitt’S 
Government, we tom to the consideration of the particular measures which 
be .often, embraced, we shall find much more room for difference of opinion. 
Unequalled in the a'bility with which he overcame the jealousies, and 
awakened the activity of Qibinets, he was by no means equally felicitous in 

■1 ■ 

{l) In tbe d^betn on the Tresty of Cooiin«Tce tbe enemy of another nation fs weak and diHdldi) 
with France, on Febmary 12, 1787. Mr. Pox uid, luTing no fonndation in the experience of nations,* 
*' France ia the natur-al enaaiy of'Grtmt Britaini and it is a libel on the constilution of human societiea, 
she now wlfhes, by entering Into a commercial and «uppn.s!ng the exiitleiice of diabolic.Tl malice in 
treaty with ns, to tie np oor bands and prerenl ns the original froine of man.” [ l*arl. Hist. xxri. 392. 
from engaging in alliances with other powers. Ail 402.] Mor were these sentiments merely uttered in 
the most glorious periods of our history hawe been the heat of debate; Ibcy were carried into effect to 
when in bustility, all tbs moat disgraceful when in every great and important legislative meatore ; ai^ 
alliance with that power. It is the disgrace of the tfai.H statcamou, whom the Contiaeolal writers ro> 
Tories that they have interfered to stop these glo- present as the elernal inveterate enemy of France, 
riona successes. This country should never, on conclnded a commercial treaty between that cows- 
any account, enter into too dose an alliance with try and Great Britain, which in liberality far aur- 
Prance ; the true situation is the bulwark of the passes any thing ever proposed by the wannest 
oppressed whom that ambitioua power has at- modem advocates of free trade. It sUpuJated “ a 
tacked.” reciprocal and entirely perfect liberty of oaviga- 

'^Tke boonuTitble genHeman has said,” observed timi and commerce between the subjects of eacb’ 
Mr. Pitt, *Mhat Praocc U the natural enemy of party in all the kingdoms of Knrope,” The wines 
England : I repudiate the aentiment. 1 see no rea- of France were to obtain admUsion on the sumo 
son whntrrer why two great and powerful nations terms as those of Portugal ; their brandy on paying 
should always be in a Mate of hostility merely be* a duty of 7s a gallon ; their oil on the 'same tersu 
cause they are nri^bhonrs; on the contrary, 1 think as lh.it of the most favoured nation; their hard* 
their prasperity is mutually dependent on each ware, cutlery, and iron work on a duly ad nlorrm 
other, and as a Hritisli subject, not less than a ' of J9 prr cent! So.wide is the common opioiou 
citiren of the world, 1 entertain the sincerest wish of the principles of this g^ot .statesman from the 
for the prosperity and happiness of that great truth !-*«fee Me freerr la i*ar/. xxvi. 234‘340« 
country. To suppose thntoaca&iion is unalterably ^ 

V ‘ 
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the warlike measures which he recommended for their adoption. Napoleon 
has observed, that he had no turn for military combinations (t), and a retro- 
spect of the campaigns which he had a share in directing, must, with every 
impartial mind, confirm the justice of the opinibn. By not engaging England 
as a principal in the contest, and trusting for land operations almost entirely 
to the Continental armies put in motion by British subsidies, he prolonged 
‘the war for an indefinite period, and ultimately brought upon the country 
losses and expenses much greater than would have resulted from a more 
vigorous policy in the commencement. By directing the national strength 
chiclly to colonial acquisitions, he succeeded, indeed, ultimately in wresting 
from the enemy all their maritime possessions, and raising the commercial 
prosperity of the country to the very highest pitch; but this was done at the 
cost of a war of twelve years’ duration, and an addition of above three 
hundred millions to the national debt ; whereas, by the vigorous application 
of a comparatively inconsiderable English force to the heart of the enemy’s 
power at the outset, or when their resources were failing, before the arrival 
of Napoleon at the helm, he would, in all human probability, have gained the 
same object at a comparatively trifling sacrifice, and at the same time liberated 
the Continent from Gallic oppression. In warlike combinations, he was too 
much inclined to follow out the Austrian system of simultaneous operations 
over an extensive circle; and to waste those forces on the reduction of sugar 
islands, or useless descents with small bodies on the coasts of France, which, 
if concentrated upon the decisive point, would have accelerated by twenty 
years the triumphs of Toulouse and Waterloo. In justice to the British states- 
man, however, it must be observed, that at that period eighty years of re- 
pose, and the disastrous results of the American war, had weakened the 
military spirit of the nation and dimmed the recollections of its ancient re- 
nown ; and that no one deemed it capable of those vast and persevering elTorts 
on land, which at length brought the contest to a glorious termination. 

“ It is needless,” say the Republicans, “ to raise statues to 

JTKsS'nd’' ^^**''’* memory, he has raised up an indestructible monument to 

or imo. himself in the national debt. His name will never be forgotten as 
long as taxes are paid by the British people.” If, however, it is apparent tliat 
the war, both with the Republic and Napoleon, was unavoidable, and, from 
the principles on tvhich it was conducted, incapable of adjustment, those 
burdens, generally speaking, are to be regarded as the salvage paid for the 
safety of the empire, and are no more chargeable on his memory than the 
losses sustained during a gale are on the skilful pilot who has weathered the 
storm. The real point for consideration is, whether these vast expenses were 
not unnecessarily swelled by the adoption of an over-cautious, and therefore 
protracted System of warfare, and whether much of the debt might not have 
been avoided by contracting it in a difierent, and, ultimately, less burden- 
some form. And probably the warmest of his partisans will find it diflicult 
to defend the frequent practice which he adopted, of borrowing in the three 
per cents ; in other words, giving a bond for a hundred pounds to the public 
creditor for every sixty advanced — a system which, although favourable to 
public credit at the moment, from the low rate at which it enabled him to 
contract the largest loans, led to an enormous addition to the national bur- 
dens in after times; prevented the return of peace from making the due di- 
minution in the interest of the debt ; and saddled the nation with the ulti- 
mate payment of above a third more than it ever received. 

(OLas. Cai ili.art. • . , 
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Funmii Mr,Pitt’s eloquence and talents for debate were of the very highest 
order! his command of financial details unbounded, and bis power 
wmor,. pf bringing a vast variety of detached facts or transactions to bear 
on one general argument — tbe noblest cITort of oratory, unequalled in modern 
times. Many of his speeches, delivered extempore during tlie heat of debate, 
‘will bear a comparison with the most finished specimens of written Greek or 
Roman eloquence. In private life his conduct was irreproachable; concen- 
trated on natioual objects, be had none of the usual passions or weaknesses of 
the great ; his manners were reserved and austere ; bis companions, in gene- 
ral, men inferior in years and capacity to himself; he had many admirers — 
few friends. Superior to the vulgar desire for wealth, be was careless, though 
addicted to no expenses, of his private fortune ; and the man who had so long 
held the treasury of Europe and the Indies was indebted to the gratitude of 
the nation for a vote of forty thousand pounds to pay the debts which he 
owed at the time of his deatli. .In this vole, .Mr.Fox cheerfully and honou- 
rably concurred, but he resisted the motion for a inonumcni at the public 
expense to bis memory, upon the ground that, however splendid his abili- 
ties, or praiseworthy his integrity had boen,theprinciples of his conduct were 
not such as to entitle him to the character of “an excellent statesman (1).” 
The monument which the House of Commons, by a great inajorily, voted, 
was placed above his grave in Westminster Abbey, already illustrated by the 
ashes of too many of the great and good in English history ; but the historian 
who .surveys the situation of the British empire at the close of the contest, . 
which he so nobly maintained, and recollects that the li()erty of mankind was 
dependent on its success, will award him a wider mausoleum, and inscribe 
on his grave the well-known words, “ Si monumentum quaeris circumspicc.” . 

(i) Pari. Dt*b. vi. 42, W, 71, 138. grlly and moderation. In the courao of UU long 

** Wheal toe a mitiutor," said Mr. Fox, **who mlministnitioa, the only offire which hr look to ^ 

has bent in ufliee above twenty years, with the full biuisdr was tbe Wordcaskip of the Ciuque IVirU. 
command of places ami public money, wilb&ul any But 1 crquoI concur in a muliou for funeral bo^ • 

K reutiar rxlravaganc«]oc waste, eftcept what might tioors ui>on Mr, PiU as an *oxcenpiil statesman. 

p expertc'd from (he uuUtipllcity of duties to Public uonours are uuitters of the highest itoiKir* ^ 
which hU altnitioa was direded, exerting his In- tance, and we moat not In such cases yield our 
flurnce neither to enrich hiiuself uor those with consent if It Is opposed by a sense of public dnty." 
whom ho is conoccied, it is iiiipossible not to con- —Par/. Dtk, vi. 01, 62, 



etude that he has aettfd with a high degree of into* 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

THS BRITISH TOAHCIS, AHD HR. FirT*8 SYSTSM OF nHAHOAt BOUCT. 

ARGUMENT. 

ImporlADCe of the sobject— AstoDishinR Financial efforts of England daring the irar-7-Bislo- 
ricsl Sketch - Public Income of the State before tbe Commonwealth— Great Increase of the 
Public Burdens during the usurpation— Permanent addiiiou to them ou tbe accession of 
William III— Reasons which led to the introduction of tbe National Debt— Correspond- 
ing Increase of the Espendilure of France on tbe accession of I.onis-Philippe— Progrossire 
growth of the Public Debt during the succeeding century— Table illustraUng iu Increase- 
Alarming Financial Aspect of the country at Mr. Pitt’s accession to power in |TB4— Prin- 
ciple on which be proposed to remedy the existing evils— Ills strong expressions on the im- 
. portance of the subject in Parliament— And bis simultaneous adoption of Measures for 
National Defence— Establishment of the Sinking Fund, and Mr. Pitt’s speech introducing it 
—Mr. Fox gives the plan his cordial support— It is passed by the Legislature, and jn»de 
applicablo to all future loans— Modification introduced on the system in 1803— Immense 
results with which it was attended— Toble showing the Progressive Growth of the Sinking 
Fond— Obloquy to which it began to be exposed— General diffusion of this delusion— 
Which ia the more dangerous, as it involves much abstract tralh mixed with error— Ul- 
timate extinction of the Sinking Fund in 1833 — Table showing its progressive growth, de- 
cline, and Bnal extinction- Comparison of the Arguments for and against its continuance 

Hp saw clearly the objections since urged against the System— Proof of tbe Justice ofMr. 
Pitt’s principles, which has been afforded by the result during the last twenty years— It is 
clearly tbe only way of effecting a reduction of the debt— Durable and far-seeing systen 
which he bad establislmd— Had it been adhered to the whole debt would have been dia- 
eharged in i 813 -Tables showing the progressive growth of a Sinking Fund kept up at fif- 
teen or ten millions, from 18 I 8 to 1886 — Causes which have led to the decay of this systeni 
— Table showing the ampuntof indirect taxes repealed since 1816— Great error in not re- 
pealing at once all the Direct Taxes on the peace— Imprudent remission of Indirect Taxes 
since that time— Little good has been derived iVom their repeal— Immense burdens under 
which the nation prospered during tbe war— Argument on ibis subject- Temporary ad- 
vantages which would have attended tbe keeping up the Sinking Fund— Ample Funds which 
existed for its maintenance, even * ben providing largely for tbe public relief— Public errors 
which led to its abandonment, and their distressing effects— Lord Castlereagh’s error io 
1816 regarding the Income Tax— Advantages of the Funding System— Its dangers— Mr. Pitt's 
views ou the subject— Modification which they received from ihe first Continental peace in 
1797 -He proposed to augment largely the Supplies raised within the year— Trebling of the 
Assessed Taxes, which were intended to be a war-burden only- First introduction of the 
Income Tax— Details of Mr. Pitt’s plan on Ihe suhject—Objeclions urged against it— It is 
odopted by Parliament— Advantages of tbe new sjsiem-Mr. Pitt's permanent Taxes were 
all io the indirect form— Their advantage — Arguments in favour of indirect Taxation — 
Reply to the objections against (hem -Cases in which Indirect Taxes, being excessive, be- 
. come direct.burdens on production- General character of Mr. Pitt s Financial Measures : 
their grandeur and foresight— Their errors— Undue extent to which he carried the Funding 
System — Niggardly use of the military forces of England — Injudicious system of borrowing 
in tbe three per cents — Its effect in preventing the reduction of interest by Government on 
the return of peace — Temporary diminution of interest with which it was attended was no 
adequate compensation for these evils— in Mr. Pill's view, however, the Sinking Fund was 
speedily to obviate all these ruinous consequences— Table of the whole expenses of every 
year, an every department during the war— Vast efl'ects of the Suspension of Cash Payments 
in 1797 — Us powerful operation in increasing the present resonrees of the state- Table 
showing Ihe Paper and Coin issued, with tbe Exports, Imports, Shipping, and Revenue of 
every year during the war— Great temporary advantages also of the Funding System— Un- 
due ascendancy of Popular Power was the real cause which undid Mr. Pill's durable System 
for the Reduction of the Debt— And it must ultimately ruin the British Empire— But will 
still more impel the British race to the New World. 

would be to little purpose that the mighty drama of the French 
iret. Revolutionary wars was recorded in history, if the main spring of 
dll the European efibrts, thc-BiuTisii Finances, were not fully explained. It 
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was in their boundless extent that freedom found a never-failing stay, in 
their clastic power that independence obtained a permanent support, ^^'ben 
surrounded by the wreck of other nations ; when surviving alone the fall of 
so many confederacies, it was in their inexhaustible resources that England 
found the means of resolutely maintaining the contest, and waiting calmly, 
on her citadel amidst the waves, the return of a right spirit in the surround- 
ing nations. Vain would have been the prowess of her seamen, vain the 
valour of her soldiers, if her national tinances had given way under the strain; 
and the conquerors of Trafalgar and Alexandria must have succumbed in the 
contest they so heroically maintained, if they had not found in the resources 
of Government, the means of pcrinauently continuing it. Vain even would 
have been the re-action produced by suffering against the French Kcvolu- 
tion : vain the charnel-house of Spain and the snows of Kussia, if England had 
not been in a situation to take advantage of the crisis, if she had been unable 
to aliment the war in the Peninsula when its native powers were prostrated 
in the dust; and the energies of awakened Europe must have been lost in 
fruitless efforts, if the wealth of England had not at last arrayed them in 
dense and disciplined battalions, on the hanks of the Rhine. 

AuMbkinj How then did it happen, that this inconsiderable island, so small 
a part of the Roman empire, was enabled to exjMtnd wealth greater 
than ever had been amassed by the ancient mistress of the world; 
to maintain a contest of unexampled magnitude for twenty years ; 
to keep on foot a fleet which conquered the united navies of Europe, and an 
army which carried victory into every corner of the globe; to acquire a colo- 
nial empire that encircled the earth, and subdue the vast continent of llin- 
dostan, at the very time that it struggled in Spain with the land forces of 
Napol^n, and equipped all the armies of the north for the liberation of Ger- 
many? The solution of the phenomenon, unexampled in the history of the 
world, is without doubt to be in part found in the persevering industry 
theRritish people, and the extent of the commerce w hich they maintained in 
every quarter of tite globe : but the resources thus afforded would have been, 
inadequate to so vast an expenditure, and must have been exhausted early in 
* the struggle, if they had not been organized and sustained by an admirable 
system of linance, which seemed to rise superior to every difliculty with 
which it had to contend. It is there that the true secret of the prodigy is to 
be found ; it is there that the noblest monument to Mr. Pitt’s wisdom has 
been erected. 

HutKiod The national income of England at an early periocT was very in- 
eubi'i^is. considerable, and totally incommensurate to the important station 
which she occupied in the scale of nations. In the time of Eliza- 
BouwMhb. beth, it amounted only to L.400,000 a-year; and that of Jame^ 1 to 
L.450,000 : and even including all the subsidies received from Parliament 
during his reign, E..48Q,000 a-year, sums certainly not equivalent to more 
than L.800,000, or L.l, 000,000 of our money (1). That enjoyed by Charles I 
amounted on an average to L. 895,000 annually;‘a sum perhaps equal to 
•L. 1,500,000 in these times (2). 

Gr^t It was the Long Parliament which first gave the example of a pro- 
IheTubuc^ digious levy of money from the people t)f England ; aflbrding thus 
® striking instance of the eternal truth, that no government is'so 
cinrp.iioo. despotic as that of the popular leaders, when relieved from all 
control on the part of the other powers in the stat^. The sums levied inEng- 



(1) Uumc, V. 412, vi. 112. 



(?) Ibid. vii. 341. Pebrer, 45* 
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land during the ComuionwcaUh, that is, from 3d November, 1040, to 5th No- 
vember, 1059, amounted to the enormous, and if not proved by authentic 
documents, incredible sum of L.83,OO0,UOO, being at the rate of nearly 
L.'3,000,000 a-year : or more than live times that which had been so much 
the subject of complaint in the times of the unhappy monarch who had pre- 
ceded il(l). The permanent revenue of Cromwell was raised from the three 
kingdoms to L.1,808,000 ; or considerably more than double that enjoyed by 
Charles 1 (2). The total public income at the death of Charles 11 was 
L.l, 800,000, of James 11 L.2,000,000 ; sums incredibly small, when it is re- 
collected that the price of wheat was not then materially different from what 
it is at the present moment (5j. 

Prrm.nfi.i xhcsB inconslderoble taxes, however, were destined to be ex- 

■Edition to 1 t r s 1 

thrm oii^ihr changed for others of a very diiierent character, upon the accession 
m. of the House of Brunswick to the throne. The intimate connection 
of the princes' of that family with continental politics, and the long wars in 
which in consequence the nation was involved, soon led to a more burden- 
some system of taxation, and the raising of snms annually from the people 
which in former times wonid have been deemed incredible. So great was the , 
increase of the public burdens during the reign of William, that the national 
income, in the thirteen years that he sat on the throne, was nearly doubled : 
being raised from L.2,000,000 a-year, to L.3.893,000. But the addition made 
to the public revenue was the least important part of the changes effected dur- 
ing this important period. It was then that the National. Deut began ; and 
Government was taught the dangerous secret of providing for the necessities, 
and maintaining the influence «f present times, by borrowing money and 
laying its payment on posterity ( i). 

Kruotu Various motives combined to induce the Government, immediate-' 
w'lb^iou®. ly after the Kevolution, to adopt the system of borrowing on the 
credit of the state. Notwithstanding the temporary unanimity 
debt. which the Revolution had been brought about, variousheart- 



• (I) “ It is seldom,*' »ayp name, “ibal the people 

gain any thing by retoiulions in goveriininni, be* 
caosc the new setticuieut, jeotous and insecure, must 
commonly be supported witb more expense and 
severity than the old ; but oo no occasion was the 
truth of this inuxim more sensibly felt than in 
Kiiglaitd after the overthrow of the royal authority. 
Complaiats against the opprevslon of sbip'Uioney 
and the tyranny oC the btar Chamber bad roused 
the people to armSj and, having gjiiied a complete 
victory over the Crown, they found theinscivus 
loaded with a multiplicity of taxes fonnerly un> 
know II, w hile scarce auappcarencc of lawand liberty 
remained in any part of admiuistralion." [Hume, 
vii. lia.j 

The following are some of the items in this rnor* 
mous aggregate of L. 83.000,000 raised from the 
uation during the Commonwealth,— a strikingproof 

(2) Of this sum, there was drawn from England, 
4 from bcoUand# 
from Ireland, 



of the despotic character of the exeentiva daring 



that period i— 

Und-tax, . . L. 32,000 .000 * 

Excise, b.OOO.OOO 

Tonnage and {Humdage, . . 7,600,000 

Sale of church lauds, 10,035,000 

Sftfjuetitrations of bishops, deans, 
and inferior clergy, fur four years, 3i528.000 

Sequestration of privote estaloa in 

England 4,564,000 

Kecsfarin rents for five years, . • 2,063,000 

Compositions with dciinquents in 

Ireland, 1.000.000 

Sales of estates in Ireland, • . . 3,567,000 

Other lesser, 10,074,000 . 



Total, .... t. 83,331.000 
— 1‘iBxxa, 139, 140. 



L. 1,517,274 
143,652 
207,790 



L. 1,868,716 

— /Auf.'MO. 

(3) Pebrer, 139, 143. 

The quarter of wheat, from 1636 to 1701, was on an average Sis« lljd« 

From 1700 to 1765. . . • . . 40s. 6d. 

From 1764 10 1794 44s. 7d. 

In 1835 the average of the quarter in Great Britain wos 38s. 8d. ami the average of the last 6ve years 
was only 48s. — Smith's f^tahk of N^ions, i, 339. and Com Avora^tt 1835, ' 

(4) Pebret, 59,60« , 
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burnings and divisions had succeeded that event, and the exiled dynasty still 
numbered a large and resolute body, es|)ecially iu the rural districts, among 
their adherents. Kxtcnsive patronage and no small share of corruption were 
necessary to secure the influence of Ciovernment over a nation thus divided : 
foreign wars were deemed re((uisite to maintain the ascendant of the Pro- 
testant principles, to which the King owed his accession to the throne ; and 
the continental connections of the House of Orange imperiously required the 
intervention of Great Rritain in those desperate struggles by which the very 
existence of the commonwealth of Holland was endangered. The same which 
led to the duplication of the public burdens of France by lx)uis-Philippe, 
after the Revolution of 1850, produced a similar increase in the taxes of Great 
Britain after the change of dynasty in 1688,‘ and engendered the dangerous 
system of borrowing on the security of the as,scssments of future years (1). 
It was justly thought, that the present influence of Government could in this 
way J)e increased to an extent altogether impracticable if the expenditure of 
each year were to be limited to the supplies raised within itself; and that, 
by the distribution of the debt among a great number of public creditors, an 
extensive and influential body might be formed, attached by the strong tic of 
individual interest to the fortunes of the ruling dynasty; because they were 
aware that their claims would be disregarded by the legitimate monarchs if 
restored to the throne. The expedient, therefore, was fallen upon of con- 
tracting a debt transferable by a simple power of attorney, in the smallest 
shares, from band to hand ; and capable of being used almost like the highest 
and most valuable species of bank notes, in the transactions of the nation. 
To the steady prosecution of this system, and the formation of a secure deposit 
by its means for the savings of the nation, much of the subsequent prosperity 
and grandeur of England is to be ascribed ; but, like all other human tilings, 
it has its evils as well as its advantages; and in the pcrilousfacility of borrow- 
ing, which the magnitude of the national resources and the fidelity with 
which the public engagements were fultilled produced, is to be found the 
remote but certain cause of linuncial embarrassments, now to all appearance 
irremediable. 

’’Twiirdt' unnecessary to follow the successive steps by which both the 
iiir public public revenue and the national debt of Great Britain, were in- 
iv'iii'' creased after this period. SulBcc it to say, that both were largely 
augmented during the glorious war of the succession ; that the long 
and pacific administration which followed, elTcctcd no sensible reduction in 
their amount; that the checkered contest of 1759, and the more triumphant 
campaigns of the Seven Years’ War, contributed equally to their increase; 

Correspond* (|) The following is a statement of the bodgets of France before and ofter tbo neToJulion 
ItierraM: July. It is a furious uod iiislructiTe object of coDtemplalioo to observe a similArconvol* 

od!tu*’ r leading, in countries so widely different in their character, customs, and iuMitutions as 

France and England were at the accession of the dynasties of Orange and Orleoiw to their 
the sccetsioo respective thrones, to a result so precisely similar t 
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and that the disasters of the American struggle were attended hy so great an 
angmentation of tlie national burdens, that at its termination in 1753, in the 
opinion both of Mr. linme and Adam Smith, they must inevitably prove fatal 
in the end to the independence of the nation. At the close of the last contest 
the public revenue was L.l 2,000,000, and the debt L.2M),000,000 (1), the in- 
terest of which absorbed no less than ^9,31 9,000 of the annual income of the 
stale; the loans contracted during that last unfortunate contest having been 
no less than one hundred millions (2). 
jLimrmutf |t was at Ihis period that Mr. Pitt came into office, on thercsigna- 
pr^ro'niu lion of Mr. Fox and the coalition Ministry. His ardent and sagacioos 
Jfr*p„V°“ mind was immediately turned to the consideration of the finances, 
and the means of extricating the nation from the embarrassments, 
>7*«- to ordinary observers inextricable, in which it had been in- 
volved by the improvident expenditure of preceding years. It was evident, 
.tfom a retrospect of history, that no sensible impression had been made on 
the debt by any clforls of preceding limes ; that though a sinking fund had 
long existed in name, yet its operations had been very inconsiderable; and 
that all the economy of the long periods of peace which had intervened since 
the Revolution, had done little more than discharge a tenth of the burdens 
contracted in the previous years of hostility. The interest of the debt absorbed 

(l) Vebrer, 245. 

Table ilitu* (3) following tabic cxbibilSi in a clear ami condescended form, the increase of ibe 
tratina lU puMic rerenue, and progressive growtk of the debt, from ibo fievolotioa in 1068 to the prt> 
jDcreuv. aent limes. 
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now more than two-thirds of the public revenue. It was impossible to con- 
ceal that sudi a state of things was iu the highest degree alarming; not only 
as affording no reasonable prospect that the existing engagements could ever 
be liquidated, but as threatening at no distant period to render it irapos^blc 
for the nation to make those efforts whieh its honour or independence might 
require. It was easy to foresee, that, in the course of events, wars and 
changes would arise, which would render it indispensable fur the Govern- 
ment to assume a menacing altitude, and possibly engage in a long course of 
hostilities; but how could any Administration venture to assume the one, or 
the people bear the other, if an immense load of debt hung about their necks, 
absorbing alike by its interest their present revenues, and paralyzing by its 
magnitude the credit by which their resources might be increased on any 
unforeseen emergency ? 

Princirl# on These dangers took strong possession of the mind of Mr. Pitt; but 
to instead of sinking in despair under the difficulties of the subject, he 
applied the energies of his understanding with the greater vigour 
to overcome them. Nor was it long before he perceived by what 
means this great object could with ease and certainty be effected. The public 
attention at this period had been strongly directed to the prodigious powers 
of accumulation of money at compound interest; and l)r. Price had demon- 
strated, with mathematical certainly, that any sum, however small, increas- 
ing at that ratio, would in a given time extinguish any debt, however great(l). 
Mr. Pitt, with the instinctive sagacity of genius, laid hold of this simple law 
to establish a machine by which the vast debt of England might, without 
difficulty, be discharged. All former sinking funds bad failed in producing 
great effects, because they were directed to the annual discharge of a certain 
portion of debt; not the formation, by compound interest, of a fund destined 
to its future and progressive liquidation : they advanced therefore by addi- 
tion, not mulUpiicattoh, in an arithmetical, not a geometrical progression. 
Mr. Pitt saw the evil, and not merely applied a remedy, but more than a 
remedy : he not only seized tlie battery, but turned it against the enemy. 
The wonderful powers of compound interest, the vast lever of geometrical 
progression, so long and sorely felt by debtors, were now to be applied to 
creditors; and inverting the process hitherto experienced among mankind, 
the swift growth of the gangrene was to be turned from the corruption of the 
sound to the eradication of the diseased part of the system. Another addi- 
tion, like the discovery of gravitation, the press, and the steam engine, to the 
many illustrations which history affords of the lading truth, lliat the greatest 
changes both in the social and material world are governed by the same 
laws as the smallest; and that it is by the felicitous application of familiar 
principles to new and important objects, that the greatest and most salutary 
discoveries in human affairs aro effected. 

Pill's mind was strongly impressed with the incalculable im- 
ooihf im- portance of this subject, one b^ore which all wars or subjects of 

I>orlaneeof • *. ti 

thF aabjrct present interest, excepting only the preservation of the constitution 
mri’i"''*' junk into insignificance. From the lime of his accession to office in 
1784, his attention had been constantly riveted to the subject, and he repeat- 
edly expressed, in the most energetic language, his sense of its overwhelming 
magnitude. “Upon the deliberation of this day,” said he, in bringing for- 
ward bis resolutions on the subject on 29th March, 1786, “ the peopje of 

(l) A penny UiS nut at cotnptonnd Intefuat at thn ainnunlrd to a solid mass of sold nightnan Imudred 
birih of our SaTioar, would* in iImi yuar 17T5> kaw tiiues tbe whole waighi of Iba globe. 
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England place all tlieir hopes of a full return of prosperity, and a revival of 
that public security which will give vigour and conlidence to those commer- 
cial exertions on which the nourishing slate of the country depends. Vet 
not only the public and this House, hut other nations arc intent upon 
it ; for upon its deliberations, by the success or failure of what is now pro- 
posed, our rank will lie decided among the powers of Europe. To behold this 
country, w hen just emerging from a most unfortunate war, which had added 
such an accumulation tosunus before immense, that it was the l)clief of sur- 
rounding nations, and of many among ourselves, tliat we must sink under it 
— to behold this nation, instead of despairing at its alarming condition, look- 
ing boldly its situation in the fare, and establishing upon a spirited and per- 
manent plan the means of relieving itself from all its encumbrances, must 
give such an idea of our resources as will astonish the nations around us, and 
enahle us to regain that prc-ciuinencc to which on many accounts we are so 
justly entitled. The propriety and even necessity of adopting a plan for this 
purpose is now universally allowed, and it is also admitted that immediate 
steps ought to be taken on the subject. It is well known how strongly my 
feelings have been engaged, not only by the duties of my situation, but the 
consideration of my ow n personal reputation, which is deeply committed in 
the question, to exert c\cry nerve, to arm every vigilance, to concentrate my 
cITorts towards Utat great object, by w liich alone we can have a prospect of 
transmitting to posterity, that which we ourselves have felt the want of, an 
eUicient sinking fund for the national debt. To accomplish this is the lirst 
wish of my heart ; and it would be my proudest hope to have my name in- 
scribed on a pillar to be erected in honour of the man who did his country the 
essential service of reducing the national debt (I). 
mfnt’of tiic *'• Pursuance of these designs, Mr. Pitt proposed that a million 
f.'roV'H’n.i — composed partly of savings effected in various branches of 

Mr. i>itc« the public service, to the amount of I, .900,000, and partly of new 
II. taxes, to the amount of E. 100,000 — should be granted to his Ma- 
jesty, to be vested in commissioners chosen from the highest functionaries in 
the realm ; that the payments to them should be made quarterly; and that 
the whole sumsthus drawn should be by them invested in the purchase of 
stork, to stand in the name of the commissioners, the dividends on which 
were to be periodically applied to the farther purchase of stock, to stand 
and have its dividends invested in the same manner. In this way, by setting 
apart a million annually, and religiously applying its interest to the purchase 
of stock, the success of the plan was secured ; because the future accumula- 
tions would spring, not from any additional burdens imposed on the people, 
but the dividends on the stock thus bought up from individuals, and vested 

limtUrff] Ui'Jiisnnd pounds nt llio outset to tlie sink* 
inp fund, perhaps r**ncler foe erer abortive tUc 
sinking liuid it.self. Ever)’ saving, con-sistcntlj 
wilb nalinual sari>i)-, he would pletlge himsoir to 
iiiAkp; but he would never consent to starve the 
public service, and lu withhold those supplies, 
without which the nalinii must It^emlaiigcrrd.’* 
(Purl. Hist. sxvi. 1109 ) Every measure of this 
great man was tlirccleil to grctil nnd /afting natintial 
objects s he wasroiilCHl lu impose present burdens, 
to forego present advantages, tmd incur present an* 
jMxpuiai'ity. for the sake of ultimate public ad- 
rafitage; the only principle which ever yet led 
to gre.iluess and huuour, eithiT in nations or indi- 
viduals. as the opposite sy&tcAi> glided by present 
popularity or cojoymcut, is the certaiu forerunner 
of ulUuwU; ruiu. 

o 



D'oi-: C.ioqle 



(1) Par). Hitt. xxvi. 1995. I3|3, 1109. 

Aod hts It is worthy of espeeial notict*, how* 
simults* ever, tliaj though thus deeply iinpres* 
neous a<iop* 1 •,r . . • 

lionuTiurs* paiamonnt importance 

sures for raising up an elTedivr sinking 

nsiional fund fur the reduetioirof the public 
defence. debt, Mr. Pill was eqii.iHy resolute 
not to attempt it by any measure by whirh the 
public security might be impaired, and on the con* 
irary, at the very s.one lime strongly advocated and 
carried .v bill fur the fortification of Pnrt.smoulh and 
Plvinmitb, which required several bumliTd Ihou- 
•und ^Kuiivls. He wuiiltl not licsedurrd,” said he, 
** by the plausible and popular name of rroiiouiy , 
he would not call it only pl.ttuihlc and popular, lie 
wrmid rather say the sacred name uf economy, to 
forego the reality ; ^lud for Uie sake of addiug a few 
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in the public trustees. The powers of compound interest were thus brought 
round from the side of tlie creditor to that of tlie delitor — from the fundhold- 
ers to the nation; and the national debt \v.is eaten in upon by an accumu- 
lating fund, which, increasing in a geometrical progression, would, to a cer- 
tainty, at no distant period, elfect its total extinction (1). “If this million,” 
said .Mr. Pitt, “ to be so applied, is to be laid out, with its growing interest, 
it will amount to a very great sum in a period that is not very long in the 
life of an individual, and but an hour in the existence of a great nation; and 
this will diminish the debt of this country so much, as to prevent the exi- 
gencies of war from raising it to the enormous height it has hitherto done. 
In the period of twenty-eight years, the sum of a million, annually improved, 
xvould amount to four millions per annum. But care must ho taken that this 
sum be not broken in upon. This has hitherto been the bane of this country ; 
for if the original sinking fiTnd had been properly preserved, it can easily 
be proved, that our debts at this moment would not have been very bur- 
densome; but this, hitherto, has been found impraeticable, beeause the mi- 
nister has utiiformly, when it suited his convenicncy, gotten hold of this 
sum, which ought to have been regarded as most sacred. To prevent this, I 
propose that this sum be. vested in certain dignified commissioners, to be by 
them applied quarterly to buy up stock; by which means no considerable 
sum will ever be open to spoliation, and the fund will go on without inter- 
ruption. Ixmgnnd very long, has the country struggled under its heavy load, 
without any prospect of being relieved ; but it may now look forward to 
the object upon which the existence of the country depends. minister 
could never have the eonlidcnce to come down to the llonse, and propose the 
repeal of so beneficial a law — of one so directly tending to relieve the people 
from their burdens. The essence of the plan consists in the fund being inva- 
riably applied in diminution of the debt ; it must for ever lie kept sacred, and 
especially so in lime of war. To sull'er the fund at any time, or on any pre- 
tence, to liA-.diverted from its proper object, would be to ruin, defeat, and 
overturn the whole plan (2). 

fl) Tlic following table will exemplify tbe 
irrowth of capital wben its Interest, at the rale of 
5 per cent. Is steadily appliml U« Ibe inerrase of the 
principal. Suppose that I .20.000,001) it borrowed ; 
and that, in^uead of provtdin|t by taxes for the in* 
terest mrrcly of this (urge ttuin, pro? isiuii is made - 
for I..],200>000 yearly. Ivaviuc the surplus of 
L.200.00O to l>e annanlly applied in the pun hate of 
a cerUiu porttoii uf the stock, by tollllai^^ioilrrs, 
for tlie redurtion of tlie principal, the divtdi-nds on 
the stock so piirebAM'd, boiiijt annually and pm- 
{{rastively employed in the same manner. The pro* 
gresslve growth ni ten years will stand as follows : 

First year’s surplus. . . L. 300 000 

Second, 310.000 

'Ibifd, 330.500 

Fourth 331.350 

Fifth, 343.563 

Sixth 253,078 

Seventh 365.6.54 

Bifhth, 378 38d 

293,114 

Tenth 306.661 

L.2.500.105 

Tlie wonderful rale at which this fund iui-reates 
must he obviou-s lo every obscn'cr, and it is worthy 
ofcspei-ial nolicej that this rapid advance isgaim d 
without im|K>sjii; one farthing additional upon the 
country, by the mere force of aa annual fund, stea* 
dily applied year after year, with all its fruits, to 
the redurtion of the principal.debt. 



(3) Pari. IlUt, xxvi, i309, 1332. 

The speech delivered by Mr, Pitt en this ocea* 
fion, w hicli went over the whole details ofnnrfi* 
nancial system, is one of the mo-st inmino'is of his 
whole PurliiinicMaary cawr. An mtiiimte friend of 
his has rvrordcd, '* That having passed the morning 
of this most im|>orUnl day in providing aud cx- 
atotning the falculalioris and resolulious lor the 
evening, he said he would lake a walk to arrange in 
his mind what w.vs to be said in the House in the 
evening. Ilis walk did not last above a quarter of 
an hour, and when he came liaek he said he be- 
lieved be was prepared, lie thro dr»^»»‘d, and de- 
sired bis dinner to l>e sent up ; hut hearing that hU 
sister, and another lady residing with hvr in the 
family, were going to. dine with bim at the same 
early hour, he desired that thes- might dine toge- 
ther. Having passed nearly an hour with those la- 
dies, and several friends who callrsl on their way to 
the Hou. 10 , talking with his usual liveliness and 
gaiety, as if he had nollung un his mind, be then 
went iinu-cdiately lo the House of Cninmona, and 
made that elaborate and far extended speech, as 
Mr. Fox called it, without one omission or error." 
Jee No. V. \Vn.i.UM Pitt. IUnck*'Ooiti Magazine, 
xxxvi. 852 ; a series nf papers on the cliaracler of 
this illusirions man, by one of the ablest writers oT 
the age, coMiainiiig by fur the best ave unt of his 
policy aud character extant in any language. 
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behind his great rival In the same stateainafllike 
pirnbis’ and heroic sentiments; but he pointed out with too prophe^e « 
spirit the dangers to which the reserved fund might be exposed, 
amidst the necessities or weakness of future administrations. ‘‘Nomaa,*^ 
said he, “ in existence was, or ever had been, a greater friend to the prin> 
ciple of a sinking fund than I have been, from the very first moment ^niy 
political life. I agree perfectly with the right honourable gentleman, in his 
ideas of the necessity of establishing an effective sinking fund, for the pur- 
pose of applying it to the diminution of the national debt, however widely 1 
may differ from him as to the subordinate parts of the plan. Formerly, the 
'pavment of the national debt was effected by a subscription of individuals, 
to whom the faith of Parliament had been pledged to pay off certain specified 
portions, at stated periods. Under tliat systey, when the nation, Or when 
Parliament, stood bound to individuals, tlie pledge was held as sacred as 
to pay the interest of the national debt at present ; whereas, under the new 
system, when no individual interests were concerned, nothing would pre- 
vent a future minister, in any future war, from coming down to the House 
and proposing the repeal of the sinking fund, or enabling Government to 
apply the whole money or slock in the hands of the commissioners To the pu- 
blic service. What would prevent the House from agreeing to tbe'proposl- 
lion? or was it at all likely that, under the exigency of the moment, they 
would not immediately agree to it, when so much money coiild so easily lie 
got at, and when they could so readily save themselves firom the odioos 
and unpleasant task of imposing new taxes on themselves and their eonSti- 
tuenls (i)”. Memorable words from both these great men! when it is recol- 
lected liow exactly the one predicted the wonderful effects which experjenee 
has now proved his system was calculated to liave produced, in r^uelug, 
in a period of time smaller than the most ardent imagination could have 
supposed, a debt double the amount of that which he estimated as so grtMt 
an evil ; and with liow much accuracy the other pointed onll^the vulner- 
able point in its composition, and predicted tho cause, springing fhlffl tHe 
necessities or weakness of future administrations, which would ultimately 
prove its ruin ! . 

The bill passed both Houses without a dissentient voice; and, on Ibe 
M.yje,i;86 26th May, the King gave it the royal assent in person, tomarkliig 
strong sense of the public importance of the measure. 

sinking fund thus provided was amply Sufficient to have dis- 
charged all the existing debt within a moderate period; and so 
nbie fo''nii' well aware was its author of its vast productive powers, that he 
hmiT io>n>. iliai when it rose to four millions, it should be submitted 

to Parliament whetlier it should thenceforth be suffered to increase at com- 
pound interest. But tlie events which followed, soon not only rendered 
illusory all danger of the debt being too rapidly reduced, but made an addi- 
tion to the system unavoidable to meet the new and overwhelming obliga- 
tions contracted during the war. Some expedient, tliercfore, was necessary 
to provide for the liquidation of these vast additional debts; and it was in 
the means taken to do so that the extensive foresight ami unshaken constancy 
March .To, t-;g3. of Mr. Pitt is to be discerned. He laid it down as a principle, which 
was never on any pretence whatever to be departed from, that when any 
additional loan was contracted for, provision should be made for its gradual 
liquidation. “ Wo ouglit,” said Mr. Pitt, “ not to confine our viev^s to the 

(1) Pari. HI<t. xxvi, I3i8« ' 
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sinking fund, compared with the debt now existing. If our system stops 
there, the country will remain exposed to tlie possibility of being again in- 
volved in those embarrassmeuts which we have in our own time severely 
experienced, and which apparently brought us to the verge of bankruptcy 
and ruin. To guard against such dangers hereafter; we should enact that, 
whenever any loan shall take place in future, unless it be raised on annui- 
ties, which will terminate in a moderate number of years, there should of 
course be issued out of the consolidated fund (1), to the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, an additional sum, suflicicnt to discharge 
the capital of such loan in the same period as the sinking fund, after reaching 
its largest amount, will discharge w hat will then remain of the present debt. 
To do this, one hundredth part of the capital borrowed would be suflicicnt 
to be raised from the country on such emergencies; fur instance, supposing 
it were necessary to raise by loan ten millions, L.100,000 should be raised in 
addition to the existing funds appropriated to the redemption of the debt, 
in order to relieve the country within a given time of this additional burden. 
In addition to this, I propose that L.200,000 a-year additional should, from 
this time forward, be regularly granted out of the ordinary revenue of the 
country to the sinking fund.” Mr. Fox stated, “ that he had ever maintained 
the necessity of establishing a fund fur reducing the national debt (2), and 
that as strongly when on the Ministerial as the Opposition benches, lie had 
dbt the power to promote it as eflectually as .Mr. Pitt, but be wished it as 
warmly.” In pursuance of the united opinion of these great men, it was 
enacted by the statute passt;d on the occasion, “ Uial whenever in future any 
sums should be raised by loans on perpetual redeemable annuities, a sum 
equal to one per cent on the stock created by such loan should be issued out 
of the produce of the consolidated fund quarterly, to be placed to the account 
of the commissioners (5).” Every additional loan was thus* compelled to 
draw after itself, as a necessary consc([ucnce, a fresh burden, by the annual 
payment of whicli the extinction of the principal might to a certainty in little 
more than forty years be expected. 

lids system tlic whole loans were contracted, and the 
sinking fund was managed till 1802; and as immense sums were 
iMi. borrowed during that period, the growth of the sinking fund was 
far more rapid than had liecn oiiginaliy contemplated. In that year an al- 
xprii n. ia«, teration of some importance was made, not indeed by Mr. Pitt, but' 
by Mr. Addington, then Chancellor of the Exchequer, with his consent and 
approbation. “ The capital of the debt,” said be, “ is now L.488,000,fl00; 
its interest, including the charges of the sinking fund, L. 25,000,000 : it is 
impossible to contemplate either the one or the other, without the utmost 
anxiety. What I now propose is, that the limitation which was formerly 
provided against the accumulation of the original sinking fund should be 
removed; and (hat both that original fund and the subse<{ucnt one, created 
by the act of 1792, should be allowed to accumulate till they have discharged 
the whole debt.” This proposition was unanimously agreed to : it being 
enacted, “ that this fund should accumulate till the whole existing redeem- 
able annuities should be |>aid olf.” By this act, the original sinking fund of 
L.f,000,000, with the L.200,000 subsequently granted, and the one per cent 

' (f) Tlir consulidatr^ fund wa» a mtain pnrtimi ab««Te the rharfiet fixed on ttiem, wax annually ap» 
of ihr ordinary Uxr*. wlii< b were amaxsed togetbrr propriated during war .iinong the Vay.s and ineaut 
and devoted to irrlain of ualionat ex* to tlie rurrrnt war exjieuditiini 

The sarplas of this fund, as it was ^^2) Pari. Hist. xxix. 1050*10d8< 
railed^ or the of thuM brauches of rrveooe (S) 32 Geo. lU. c. 69. 
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on all the subsequent loans, were combined into one consolidated fund, to 
be applied continually, at compound interest, till the whole debt then exist- 
ing was paid off, which it was calculated would be in forty-live years{I).” 
I’nder these three acts of 1786, 1792, and 1802, the sinking fund continued 
to be administered with exemplary fidelity, not only during Mr. Pitt’s life, 
but after his death, till 1815, when a total change in the system took place, 
which eventually led to its ruin, and has, to all appearance, rendered the 
financial state of the country almost desperate. To obtain a clear view of 
the practical cflects of Mr. Pitt’s system, it is necessary to anticipate some- 
what the march of events, and give a summary of the operation of the sink- 
ing fund which he established down to the period when it was abandoned by 
his more embarrassed and less provident successors. 
immcnT From tlic accoiiots laid before Parliament, it appears that the 
sinking fund of a million which .Mr. Pitt established in 1786, had 
tu"d. increased, by accumulation at compound interest, and the vast 
additions drawn from the one per cent on all subsequent loans, to the enor- 
mous sum of fifteen millions and a-half yearly in 1815, while the debts which 
it had discharged during that period amounted to no less than I.. 2.58,251, 000 
sterling. This great increase had taken place in twenty-seven years; whereas 
Mr. Pitt had calculated correctly that his original million would Ire only four 
millions in twenty-eight years; the well-known period of the qnadruplica- 
tion of the sum at compound interest of live per cent. The siibscqucA 
I, .200,000 a-year granted certainly accelerated in a certain degree the rate of 
its advance; but the true cause of the extraordinary and unexpected rapi- 
dity of its increase is to be found in the vast accumulation which the one 
per cent on subsequent loans produced. This distinctly appears from the 
table compiled below, showing the sums paid oH'by the sinking fund in every 
year from 1786 to 1815 the loans contracted during that period— the stock 
redeemed by the commissioners, and the proportion of each loan paid to 
them for behoof of the public debt. It thence appears how rapidly and 
snddenly the sinking fund rose, with the immense sums borrowed at diffe- 
rent periods during the war : and when it is recollected that the loans con- 
tracted from 1792 to 181.5 were 1... 585,000,000, it will not appear surprising, 
that even the small sum of one per cent on each, regularly issued to the na- 
tional debt commissioners, should have led to this extraordinary and un- 
lookod for accumulation (2). 

obio.it.y to It is this subsequent addition of one per cent on all loans contracted 
since the institution of the sinking fund which has been at once 
the cause of its extraordinary increase and subsequent ruin. While 
the nation in general were entirely satisfied with Mr. Pitt’s financial state- 
ments, and, delighted with the rapid growth of the sinking fund, never 
examined whether the funds for its prodigious extension were provided by 
the fictitious supply of loans, or the solid growth of the revenue above the 
expenditure, a few more sagacious observers began to inquire into the solidity 
of the whole system, and mistaking its past operation, which had been almost 
entirely during war, for its permanent character, loudly proclaimed that it 
wasfounded entirely on a delusion : that a great proportion of thesums whicii 
it paid off had been raised by loans : that, at all events, a much larger sniii 
than the amount of the debt annually redeemed, had been annually imrrowed 
since the commencement of the war : that it was impossible that a nation, aivy 

fl^ Pari. Hilt, xxxti. 890, 892. wery year, from 1788 lo iSlO ; »lofV m1«rmed 

, ( 3 ) Tqhlc ihnwiitg ihe sums paid to the Commis* by I'hrin in each year; the loans contracted, aod 
ftionrrs for llir Reduction of the Nalioual Debt in proportion 6f ihorc loans poid to those Commis- 
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more ihnn an individual, could discharge its debts by mere financial opera- 
tions, and that the only way of really getting quit of encumbrances was by 
bringing the expenditure permanently under the income (1). 

These doctrines soon spread among a considerable part of the 
thinking portion of the nation; but they made little general iin- 
luiion. pression till the return of peace had diverted into dilferenl channels 
the attention of the people, formerly concentrated on the career of Napoldon ; 
and democratic ambition, taking advantage of national distress, had begun to 
denounce all that had formerly been done by the patriots who had triumphed 
over its principles. Then they speedily became universal; attacks on the 
sinking fund were rapidly diffused and generally credited — the delusion of 
-Mr. Pitt’s system — the juggle so long practised on the nation, were in every 
mouth; the meanest political quacks, the most despicable popular dema- 
gogues, ventured to discharge their javelins at the giants of former days ; and 
a system on which the greatest ami best of men in the last age had been 
united, in commendation of which Fox had vied with Pitt, and Sheridan with 
lliirke, was universally denounced as the most complete and ruinous 
deception that ever had been palmed off by official fraud on the credulity of 
mankind. 

Had these doctrines been confined to the declamation of the hustings, or 
the abuse of newspapers, they would Irave furnished the subject only of cu- 
rious speculation on the way in which principles, just to a certain extent, 

sionent tit every year for that neriud ; with ibe Pari. Papt 1S22, etc. |45 5 Ponrait’* Part. Tablt'x, !• 
publir revenue of tbc .state for the same lime— l ; Colquhoi n, 292, 291 ; PoatEh’s Pmgressofthe 
Moaaao's Tables i Paaaca’s Tables, 153, 154, 24<> ; Nation, ii. 296. 
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(1) Ifainiltoii on tbe sinking fand, aud oUirrh. 
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whifb u and truths, undeniable as they were originally stated, became per- 
Snproi verted, when they were employed as an engine for the purposes 
“«i'i"X''”of faction or ambition. But uuhappily the evil soon assumrd a 
much more serious complexion: the prevailing ideas spread to the 
legislature, and the statesmen who succeeded to the government, 
imbued partly with the declamation of the period, inllueuced partly by the 
desire of gaining a temporary popularity by the reduction of the public 
burdens, without any regard to the interests of future times, went on borrow- 
ing or abstracting from the sinking fund till it was totally extinguished during 
the great convulsion of 185:2; and the commissioners for the reduction of the 
national debt issued an olTicial intimation that their purchases for the public 
uitinoir ... service had altogether ceased. The principle acted upon since that 
!hr°ilokii!j lime has been to apply to the reduction of debt no more thap the 
fuiHi. annual surplus of the national income above its expenditure; and 
as that surplus, under the present democratic system, can never be expected 
to be considerable, Mr. Bitt’s sinking fund may now, to all practical purposes, 
be considered as destroyed (1 }. 

In the preceding observations, the march of events has been anticipated by 
nearly thirty years, and changes alluded to which will form the important 
subject of analysis in the subsequent volumes of this, or some other history. 

(1) 7b« following Ublr mkibit* the progrcMion upon by Mr. Yan&iUort in I8l3i and till iU Tirtual 
ana decline of tile Sinking Kund from.tbr time of ’extinction in 1833« 
iU bring first instituted in 17M> till it was broken 

(Table sixiwiog Its progrruive growth, deetine, and final ntlfirtlon.) 
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PoiuKa’s Pari. Tobies, i. and ii. 6. 8 ; Patata'i Sinking Fund apd Stock redoemed id Great Britain 
Tablet, 947; Moaiaii’s Tabitt ; Poaria's Pra^rest and Ireland, wnicb explains iu difference from tbe 
of the Nation, ii. 260. preceding table applicable to Great Britain alone. 

iV. B ~This table exhibits the progress of the 
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Bul it is only by attending to the dissolution of Mr. Pitt’s system, and the 
eOects by which that change has been, and must be attended, that the incal- 
culable importance of his financial measures can be appreciated, or the wis- 
dom discerned which, so far as human wisdom could, had guarded against 
the evils which must, in their ultimate consequences, dissolve the British 
empire. 

CotnpariSO* It is perfectly true, as Mr. Hamilton and the opponents of the 

wITuro'"' sinking fund have argued, that neither national nor individual 
fortunes can be mended by mere financial operations, by borrow- 
ing with one hand, while you |iay off w ith anoftier ; and unques- 
tionably Mr. Pitt never imagined that if the nation was paying off ten mil- 
lions a-year, and borrowing twenty, it was making any progress in the dis- 
charge of its debt. In this view , it is ofno moment to inquire what proportion 
of the debt annually contracted was applied to the sinking fund; because, 
as long as larger sums than that fund was able to discharge were yearly 
borrowed by the nation, it is evident that the operation of the system was 
attended with no present benefit to the state; nay, that the cost of its ma- 
chinery was, for the time at least, an addition to its -burdens. But all that 
notwithstanding .Mr. Pitfs plan for the redemption of the debt, was not only 
founded on consummate wisdom, but a thorough knowledge of human na- 
ture. He never looked to the sinking fund as the means of paying oil the debt 
w’hile loans to a larger amount than it redeemed were contracted every 
year {f ); he regarded it as a fund which would speedily and certainly effect 
the reduction of the debt in lime of peace. And the admirable nature of the 
institution consisted in this, that it provided a system, with all the machi- 
nery requisite for its complete and effective operation, which, although 
overshadowed and subdued by the vast contraction of debt during war, 
came instantly into powerful operation the moment its expenditure was ter- 
minated. This was a point of vital importance ; indeed, without it, as expe- 
rience has since proved, all attempts to reduce the debt would have proved 
utterly nugatory. Mr. Pitt was perfectly aware of the natural impatience of 
taxation of mankind in general, and the especial desire always felt, that 
when the excitement of war ceased, its expenditure should draw to a termin- 
ation. He foresaw, therefore, that it would be impossible to get the popular 
representatives at the conclusion of a war to lay on new taxes, and provide 
for a sinking fund to pay off the debt which had been contracted during its 
continuance. The only way, tlierefore, to secure that inestimable object, was 
to have the whole machinery constructed and in full activity during war, so 



fiMrIy Mr. Pill’s speech on the budget, 
Mte (be ob- I7J18. affnnls decisive evidnire 
since tirsed ieboured under no d«*lusiou 

BgaiDst tlie snltjecl nf the operation of the 

ayatroi. sinhiiig fund during war ; hut alwa^'s 
looked forward lo ils effects when loiins had eejsra 
bj the return of peace, ss exetnplifytng ils true 
character, and alouc effecting a reel reduction of the 
debt. ** By inran« of the sinking fund,” said he, 
*' we had advunced far in the reduction of the debt 
preriotts to tlie loans necessarily made in the prt>> 
sent war, and every year was attended wiih such 
accelerated Mlutary effects ss outran the most san- 
guine ralculadon. But having clone so, wr have yet 
far lo go, at things areeireaipstancrd. Iftbe redue- 
tion of the debt be confined lo the operations of 
that fund, and the expenses of the war continue to 
impede our plena of econmny—we shall have to go 
far bffort Me aperefmN of Mer fttiul, e«'M during 
peocf, con be expeefed to ceontermet the of the 



• or. Yet there are uicao.s hy which I am coiihdent 
it would he possible, in not many year*, to restore 
our resourens, and pul the cooiilry iu a state equal 
to all exigencies. Plot only do 1 conceive that the 
principle is wise tiiid the attciopt practicable to 
procure large supplies out of tbe direct taxes from 
the year, but I concrire that it is equally wise and 
uot less prarlirahle to make provision for the 
amount oi the debt frreurred and funded io the mum 
> year; and if tlid necessity of currying on tbe war 
shall entail upon us the nerexsity uf contractiug 
aonthcr debt, this priuci|>le, if duly carried Uito 
praitice, wiih ll*e assislanc’e of Ibe sinking fund tu 
civopemte, will enable os not to owe more than we 
did' at ils conuneiieciaenl. / emmoot indeed toio it 
upon me to tmj tkot the oar will not stop the progress 
of ii^idotion ; but if the means I have pointed out 
are adopted aud resolutely adhered lo, it will loave 
us at least stationary.— V*er/. Hist, tntxiii. 10$), 

lOM. 
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that it mipht be at once brought forward into full and efiicieni operation, 
upon the conclusion of hostilities, without any legislative act or fresh impo- 
sition wliaterer, by the mere termination of the contraction of loans. 

The result has completely proved the wistlom of these views. 
Crippled and mangled as the sinking fund has been by the enor- 
mous encroachments made upon it by the administrations of later 
times, it has yet done much during the peace to pay off the debt : 
amply sufficient to demonstrate the solidity of the principles on 
which it was founded. In sixteen years, even after these copious reductions, 
it has discharged more than eighty-two millions of the debt, besides the ad- 
dition of seven millions made by the bonus of live per cent granted to the 
holders of the five percents, who were reduced to four : that it has paid off 
in that time nearly ninety millions (f). It is not a juggle which, in a time so 
short in the lifetime of a nation, and during the greater part of which Great 
Dritain was lalKxiring under severe distress in almost all the branches of its 
industry, was able, even on a reduced scale, to effect a reduction so con- 
siderable. 

ii'irVil" w’.y experience of the last twenty years been less decisive 

as to the absolute necessity of making the provision for the liqui- 
ofiiwdrti dation of the debt part of a permanent system, to which the na- 
tional faith is absolutely and unequivocally bound, and which depends for 
no part of its efficiency upon the votes or financial measures of the year. 
Since this ruinous modification of Mr. Pitt’s unbending self-poised system 
was introduced ; since the fatal precedent was established of allowing the mi- 
nister to determine, by annual votes, how much of the sinking fund was to 
be applied to the current services of the year, and how much reserved for 
its original and proper destination, the encroachment on the fund has gone 
on continually increasing, till at length it has to all practical purposes swal- 
lowed it entirely up. The sinking fund, when thus broken upon, has proved, 
like the chastity of a woman, when once lost, the subject of continual subse- 
quent violation, till the shadow even of respect for it is gone, if such has 
been the fate of this noble and truly patriotic establishment, even when no 
increased burden was required to -keep it in activity, and the temptation 
which |)rovcd fatal to its existence was merely the desire to effect a reduc- 
tion of taxes long borne by the nation, it is easy to see how utterly hopeless 
would have been any attempt to make considerable additions to the annual 
burdens upon the conclusion of hostilities with a view to effect a diminution 
of its public debt; and how completely dependent therefore the sinking fund 
was for its very existence upon Mr. Pitt’s system of having all its machinery 
put in motion at the time the loans were contracted during war, anfl its vast 
powers brought into full view witliout any application to the legislature, by 
the mere cessation of Itorrowing on the return of peace (2j. 



(l) Funded (lcl»t ou January 5i 1816, L. 8 l 6 > 8 ll .910 

riifuiided ditto 48,510,501 



Total 1.864.823,441 

Total debt on 5th January. 1833. viz. Funded, , L.75UOO,549 

tufundfd, ^ 27.752,650 

781,853.199 



Pail) off in M.'ttcen years, L. 83.909,242 

•^Annual Ftnonce Statement, 1833, .nid PLaita, 246, and PnzTZa’s Varliamentarj Taklet, ii. 6. 

Domitle and (3) lo Mr. Piirs Kiuanci.'d Rraolutinns, to uhieh lie looked forward with prrr<*ct justice for 
far.sPoini in tlie year 1799. wliicb embrace a tbc entire lirpiidation of the public debt. One of 
sTsiem vast Tariety of important financial tlirse resolutions That, snpposing the price 

details, there is the clearest indication of 3 per cool xti,ck to be ou an average, nfier the 
” of the Jesting and permanent sytteni rear 1800, I.. 90 in time of peace, and I..75 iu time 
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llibrJijir' ® sliailow of a doubt ran now remain that Mr. Pitt’s and .Mr. 
j<brw'oilT.i Addington’s antici|>ations were well founds, and that if their sys- 
havt brrii' tcin had Itecn adhered to since the peace, the whole national debt 
would have heeii discharged by the year 1813. The payment of 
eighty millions, under the mutilated system, since 1813, alTords a sample of 
what might have been expected, had its elliciency not been impaired. Even 
supposing that, fur the extraordinary efforts of 1813, 1814, and 1813, it had 
been necessary to borrow from the Commissioners the whole sinking fund 
during each of these years, still, if the nation and its Government had pos- 
sessed suflicieut resolution to have resumed the system with the termination 
of hostilities, and steadily adhered to it since that time, the debt discharged 
by the year 183(>, would, at live i>er cent, have been nearly six hundred mil- 
lions, and the sinking fund would uow have been paying off above forty mil- 
lions a-year. Ur, if the national engagements would only have permitted the 
sinking fund to have been kept up at ten millions yearly from the produce 
of taxes, and if the accumulation were to be calculated at four per cent, which, 
on an average, is probably uot far from the truth, the fund applicable to 
the reduction of debt would now have been above twenty millions annually, 
and the debt already discharged would have exceeded three hundred and 
thirty millions! A more rapiti reduction of funded property would not pro- 
bably have been consistent either with a proper regard to the employment 
of capital, or the due creation of safe channels of investment, to receive so 
vast an annual discharge from the public treasury (1 ). 



of war, and tlir proportion of |>care and war to br 
tbe samr an ftir th«> last Imiidrrd yoar^, tlie average 
price of pence auti war will be aliout L ; that ibe 
wlinir di'bt crrnteil in eacb year ol llie jirr^nit war 
will be irdrenird in about 40 years fruin sucb year 
rcs|iectiscly. aud tbc wliulo of ilia capiul debt 
rxtsling prevtuti'i to J793, wItt he rrxlenretl in 
about 47 yrjn froui tbe present time; tb^t from 
1808 to 18*33 v,al xibidrlttne (hr capital debt created 
in tbc first year of tbe present war would be re> 
dertned, and the taxes applicable to the rbargea 
ihcrrnf wimtd become disposable) taxes would be. 
Set free in ^arb year of |>eare, to Ibe amount of 
L.133.000. end of war tn that of L.UiS.OOO; that 
tbu amount of ibe sum annually uppiuablc to ibe 
rcducliuii of ibe debt would in the enune of Ibe 
umr period frvdaally ris<- from I..S, 000.000 to 
L. 1 0,400.000: And that, on the suppositious before 
T.il>!c I. ibowing wbat tbc Sinking Fund, 
L.15.000.U00 a-year, would have |Mid offfrtnndSlO 



stated, taxes equal to the amount of tbe ebargea 
cre.fted during eat h year of the present war wilt be 
auoi^^csairely set free, from 183^ to 1840i lt> tbe 
umumit ill ibe whole nf 1. iO. 300. 000, and altout 
1840, fartker taxes to ibe amount nf I. 4.‘100.000, 
being tbe sum applicable frum 1808 in lb« reductiou 
of the debt existing previous to 1793 i inaliing In 
ail, when tbe wnole -debt is cxtiiiguiahed in 1846, > 
reduction of L.19.000.000 yearly.” { l*arl. Hift. 
xxxiv. tlS3 ] Suib wjs tbe fsr*sering and durable 
syslmn of this great statesman t mid e.tperieticc- baa 
now proved, that, if his principles bad been adhered 
to, Diicf the taxes applicable to tbe charges of tka 
debt bad uot Lm-cii imprudently rv|>eaied. ihtw 
•iilivip itions would have been more than realized, 
nutwitlistanding tbe vast increase of the debt since 
that time. 

accumulating at five per cent, if isaiiilaincd at 

to 1836. 



(Tablet showing the progressive growth of a sinking fund of fiflec* or ten millions, sinoe t$i6 to i83b ] 



1816. . , . 
1817. . . . 

1618. . ^ . 

1819. . . . 

1820. . . . 

1821. . . . 

1822 

1823. . . . 
1821. , . . 

1825. . . . 

1826. . . . 



1.15.000,000 

15.750.000 

16.537.500 

17.363.870 

18.231.973 

19.143.566 

20.100.774 

21.005.038 

22.055.284 

23.157.018 

24.315,572 



Brongbl forward, • . . . L.2 1 2,660.625 

1827 26.530.240 

1828 26.839.360 

1829 . . . 28.181.423 

1830 29.590.464 

1831 31,579.590 

1832 33,158,577 

1833 34.816.000 

35 524 625 

1835 37,238.312 

1836 39,099,214 



Cprry forward. . 



L.212.660,625 



Total in 20 years. 



l..534,127>430 



Table 11. showing what the Sinking Fund, if maintained from tbe taxes at t.lO, 000.000 sterling, aad 
if accumulutiug at four per cent Only, would have paid off from t8l6 to 1836. 

. . , L.3J.216.000 
. . • 11.264.000 

• . 11.715.560 



1816 . .... L.iO.000.000 

1817 10.400.000 

1818 10.816.090 



Carry fonrard, 



L.31.216,000 



Brought forward, 
1819. . . . 

1320.' . . . 

Carry furward, 



^• 54 , 195,500 
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Every Ihing, therefore, conspires to demonstrate that Mr. Pitt’s system for 
the reduction of the national debt was not only founded on just principles 
and profound foresight, but an accurate knowledge of human nature, and a 
correct appreciation of the principles by which such a salutary scheme was 
likely to be defeated, and the means by which alone its permanent efficiency 
could be secured. And no doubt can now remain in any impartial mind, that, 
if that system had been resolutely adhered to, the whole debt contracted 
during the war with the French Revolution might have been discharged in 
nearly the same time that it was contracted. 

Silk^ii.Tp "hat is it, then, which has occasioned the subsequent ruin of a 
system constructed with so much wisdom, and so long adhered to 
under the severest trials, with unshaken fidelity ? The answer is to 
be found in the temporary views and yielding policy of succeeding statesmen ; 
in the substitution of ideas of present expedience for those of permanent ad- 
vantage ; in the advent of times, when Government looked from year to year, 
not from century to century; in the mistaking the present applause of the 
unreflecting many for that sober approbation of the thoughtful few, which it 
should ever be the chief object of an enlightened statesman to obtain. When 
a Greek orator was applauded by the multitude for his speech, the philo- 
sopher chid him ; “ for,” said be, “ if you had spoken wisely these men would 
have given no signs of approbation.” The observation is not founded on any 
peculiar fickleness or levity in the Athenian people, but on the permanent 
principles of human nature, and that general prevalence of the desire for 
temporary ease over considerations of permanent advantage, wliich it is the 
great object of tho moralist to combat, and to the influence of which the 
greatest disasters of private life are owing. And, without relieving subsequent 
statesmen of their full share of responsibility for an evil which will now in 
the end probably consign the British empire to destruction, it may safely be 
affirmed that the British people, and every individual amongst them, must 
bear their full share of the bufden. A general delusion seized the public 
mind. The populace loudly clamoured for a reduction of taxation, without 
any regard to the consequences, not merely on future times, but their own 
present advantage; the learned fiercely assailed the sinking fund, and, with 
hardly a single exception, branded the work of Pitt and Fox as a vile impos- 
ture, unlit to stand the test of reason or experience; the Opposition vehe- 
mently demanded the remission of taxes; the Government weakly granted 
the request. Year after year passed away under this miserable delusion; tax 
after lax was repealed, amidst the general applause of the nation (1); the 



Brought forwudt . , . . . L.54.195.560 

1821 12.671.M4 

1822 13,178.404 

1823 . • 13.705>5«0 

1824 14,253.700 

1825 14.822,948 

1826. . 15.415.944 

1827 16.032.580 

1828 16,673.880 



Carry forward,. L 170,950.160 



Sappoeing the stock, in the first case, purchased 
OD an average at 90 by the commiftsionere, the 
l»-5344t27,464 sterliDg money would have redeemed 
a tenth moie of the slock, or L 587,000.000 of the 
atodi. Supposing it booght, in the second case, at 



Brought forward, . . • • L.170,950,160 

1829 17.340.832 

1830 18.034.464 

18.754.840 

1832 ' . . 19.505,032 

1833. 20.285.232 

1834. . . 21.096.040 

1835 21.930.504 

1836 23.107.724 



Totalin 20 yean L.33l,005,428 



an average at 85. which wonld probably have been 
alfout the mark, the L.342 000.000 alerliiig money 
would have purchased nearly a seventh more of 
stock, or L.385,357,000. being jost about a hiilfof 
the debt existing at this monent, 



(l) Taxes repealed since the peace of 1814 : 
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general concurrence in the work of deslruclion for a lime almost oblilcralcd 
the deep lines of party distinction, and, amidst mutual compliments from the 
Opposition to the Ministerial benches, the deep foundations of British great- 
ness were loosened, the provident system of former limes was abandoned ; 
revenue to the amount of forty-two millions a-year surrendered w ithout any 
equivalent, and the nation, when it wakened from its trance, found itself 
saddled for ever with eight-and-twenty millions as the interest of debt, 
without any means of redemption, and a democratic constitution, which 
rendered the construction of any such in time to come utterly hopeless. 
r.rr<irrrer The peopic wcrc entitled to demand an instant relaxation from 
liUirafTi taxation upon the termination of hostilities; the pressure of the 
taxes would have been insupportable when its excitement and 
expenditure was over. The income lax could no longer be endur- 
ed ; the assessed taxes and all. the direct imposts should at once have been 
repealed; no man, excepting the dealers in articles liable to indirect taxation, 
should have paid any thing to Government. This was a part, and a most im- 
portant part, of Mr. Pitt’s system, lie was aware of the extreme and well-found- 
ed discontent which the payment of direct taxes to Government occasions; 
he knew that nothing but the excitements and understood necessities of war 
can render it bearable. His system was therefore to provide for the extra 
expenses of war entirely by loans or direct taxes, and to devote the indirect 
taxes to the interest of the public debt and the permanent charges of Govern- 
ment, those lasting burdens which could not be reduced without injury to 
the national credit or security on the termination of hostilities. In this way a 
triple object was gained : the nation during the continuance of war was made 
to feel its pressure by the payment of heavy annual duties, while upon its 
conclusion the people experienced an instant relief in the cessation of those 
direct payments to Government, which are always felt as most burdensome; 
and at the same lime the permanent charges of the state were provided for in 

fT«b1r sbowiBi the imoant of direct taxes repealed sinoe ili6.) 

18|4. War dnliea on ^oods, etc. . » . . L. 93?.0fK) L. 948, Ml 



181&. Ditto 

1816, Property tax and war malt, . . 

1817, .Sweet wines, . . , . . . 

1818, Vinegar, etc. . . . . . 

1819, Mate gloss, etc. ...... 

1820, Beer in Scotland 

1821, Wool 

1822, Animal malt and bidet. . . . 


. . 17,847.000 

’ . 260.900 

. . 4.000 


, 222.749 

17,886.666 
37.812 
9,524 
273.573 
4.000 
490.113 
2,164.037 
4,286.389 


1824, Thrown silk and salt 

1825, Wine, salt, etc. . 1 . . . . 

1826, Ram and British spirits, . . 

1827, Stamps, . ....... 

1828, Rice. etc. ........ 

1829, Silk, etc 

1830, Beer, hides, and sugars, « . . 

1831, Printed cottons and coals, . . 

1832, Caudles, almonds, raisin*, etc. . 

1833, Soap, tile*, etc 


. . 3.676.000 

. . 4,070.000 

, . 747.000 

. . J, 000,000 


1.805.467 
3.771.019 
1,973.915 
84.038 
52.227 
126,406 
4,264.425 
3.189.312 
754.996 
1,100.000 
1.400 000 








L.42. 125.000 


L.44,8iS,sa9 


Laid on in the same time, • , 


. • 5.813.000 • 




Ket taxation reduced, . . . • 


. . L.36,312,500 




Of which was direct, . , . • 


. . L.18.690.000 




Indirect, 


. 17.490.000 





* L.36.180.000 

See P»rlt Paper, i4Ui June, 1833» Budget, Kkri, DH, 
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tliose direct duties whicli, although by far the most productive, are seldom 
compiaiued of, from their being mixed up with the price of commodities, and 
so not perceived by those who ultimately bear their weight. Mr. Pitt’s system 
of taxation, in short, combined the important objects of heavy taxation dur- 
ing war, instant relief on peace, and a permanent provision for the lasting 
expenses of the state, in the way least burdeusouie to the people. The in- 
11 uence of these admirable principles is to he seen in the custom so long ad- 
hered to, and only departed from amidst the improvidence of later times, of 
separating, in the annual accounts of the nation, the war charges from the 
permanent expenses, and providing for the former by loans and temporary 
taxes, for the most part in the direct form, while the latter were met by 
lasting imposts w hich were not to be diminished till the burdens to which 
they were applicable were discharged, 
improdrni Kollowitig out tlicse principles, the income tax, the assessed taxes, 
indirrci the w'ur malt tax, and in general all the war taxes, should have been 
it'ic.* * repealed on the conclusion of hostilities, or as soon as the tioating 
debt contracted during their continuance was liquidated : but on the other 
hand, the indirect taxes should have been regarded as a sacred fund set apart 
for the permanent expenses of the nation, the interest of the debt, and the 
sinking fund, and none of them repealed till, from the grow th of a surplus, 
after meeting those necessary charges, it had become apparent that such 
relief could be alTordcd without trenching on the linancial resources of the 
state. That the grow th of imputation, and the constant efforts of general in- 
dustry, would progressively had enabled Government, without injuring these 
objects, to aO'ord such relief, at least by the repeal of the most burdensome 
of the indirect taxes, as liie salt tax, the soap and candle tax, and part of the 
malt tax, is evident, from the consideration that the taxes given up since the 
peace amount to L.42,00U,t>00 and consequently after the repeal of the in- 
come tax, assessed taxes, and lliese oppres.sive indirect ta.xes, an ample fund 
for the maintenance of the sinking fund, even at the elevated rate (k fifteen 
millions a-ycar, would have remained (Ij. Thus Mr. Pitt’s system involved 
within itself the important and invaluable qualities of providing amply for 
the necessities of the moment, affording instant relief on the termination of 
hostilities, and yet reserving an adequate fund for the liquidation of all the 
national engagements in as short a lime as they were contracted. 

If, indeed, the nation had been positively unable to bear the burden of the 
sinking fund of fifteen millions drawn from the indirect taxes, it might have 
been justly argued that the evil consequences of its abandonment, however 
much to be deplored, were unavoidable ; and therefore that the present 
hopeless situation of the debt may be the subject of regret, but cannot be 



(Amiilc funtb which csisletl for iu malntensDCO, rren wbon {Vroviding largely for the public rolief.) 



(i) Total taxes repealed since the peace. 
Might have been repealed, riz. 
Property tax antiwar malt, . . . 

AVar duties on goods ' 

Annual malt ond hides, . . . « 

Salt and assessed taxes, «... 
Candles, ... • « > ' . . . . 

.SoafVtax 

House tax t . . 



L.-i3,U5,000 

L.17,S47.000 

1.154.000 

3.139.000 

4.185.000 
600.000 
800,000 

1.300.000 



Leaviug to support (he sinkiogTund, 



L 37,635.000 
14,490.000 



Beaidc, 813,000 of fresh taxes imposed dorhig the same j>eriod. 



L.43,1I3,000 
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Liiiir i»d reproached as a fault to any administration tshalever. But unfor- 
tunately tliis is by no means tlie ease. To all appearance, the nation 
iSSlr'm derived no material benefit from a (p-eat part of the taxes thus 
iinprovidently abandoned, but has on the contrary, sull'ered in all 
its present interests, as well as future prospects, from the change. 

In proof of this, it is only neeessary to recollect, that during the 
iiniin- .Mcb war the nation not only existed, but throve under burdens infinitel v 
protprrrd greater than have been imposed since its termination, and that, 
tforinjtbe although the exports and imports at that period were little 
more than half of what they have since become. During the four last years 
of the war, the sum annually raised by taxes was from sixty-five to seventy- 
five millions, while twenty years after it was from forty-five to fifty ; although, 
during the first period, the exports ranged from forty-five to sixty millions, 
and the imports from twenty-five to thirty; while, during the latter, the ex- 
ports had risen to seventy-live millions, and the imports to forty-live; and in 
the last year had swelled to the enormous amount of one hundred and five 
millions for the former, and sixty for the latter (1 ). Without doubt, the pros- 
perity of the latter years of the war was in a great degree fictitious — most cer- 
tainly it depended to a certain extent on the feverish excitement of an 
extravagant issue of paper, and was also much to be ascribed to a large por- 
tion of the capital of the nation being at that period annually borrowed and 
spent ill an unproductive form, to its great present benefit and certain 
ultimate embarrassmeut. It is equally clear, that if this had gone on for 
some years longer, irreparable ruin must have been the result. But there is 
a medium in all things. As much as the public expenditure before -ifilti 
exceeded what a hcallhful state of the body politic could hear, so much has 
the expenditure since that time fallen short of it. Violent transitions are as 
injurious in political as private life. To pass at once from a state of vast and 
unprecedented expenditure to one of rigid and jealous economy, is in the 
highest degree injurious to a nation; it is like uiaking a man who has for 
years drank two liottles of port a-day suddenly take to toast and water. It 
may sometimes lie unavoidable, but niiqucstiunabiy the change would bo 
much less perilous if gradually ell'ectcd. 
xrFvm-ni jt W3S umi ucstionahly right, at the conclusion of the war, to have 

on tbU mI>> , ,* .-II t_i- 

jrrt. made as large a reduction as was consistent w ith the (lublic security 
in the army and navy, and to stop at once the perilous system of borrowing 
money. Such a reduction at once permitted the repeal of the whole direct 
war taxes. But having done this, the question is. Was it expedient to go a 
step farther, and make such reductions in the indirect taxes, of which no 
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serious complaint was made, as amounted to a practical repeal of the sinking 
fund? That was the ruinous measure! The maintenance of that fund at 
.twelve or fifteen millions a-year, raised from taxes, with its growing increase, 
would to all appearance have been a happy medium, which, without adding 
to, but, on the contrary, in the long run diminishing the national burdens, 
would at the same time have prevented that violent transition from a state 
of expenditure to one of retrenchment, under the eOecls of which, for eigh- 
teen years after the peace, all branches of industry, with only a few intervals, 
continued to labour. 

^ Government expenditure would have gone 
wh”ii«uiiid farther to uphold, during this trying time, the industry and credit 
•d keeping of the country, and diffuse an active demand for labour through 
all classes, than that which was devoted to the sinking fund. Such 
a fund, beginning at twelve or fifteen millions a-year derived from taxes, 
and progressively rising to twenty or thirty millions, annually applied to the 
redemption of stock, must have had a prodigious effect, both in upholding 
credit and spreading commercial enterprise through the country. It would 
have produced an effect precisely opposite to that which the annual absorp- 
tion of the same sum, during the war, in loans occasioned. The public funds, 
under the influence of the prodigious and growing purchases of the commis- 
sioners, must have been maintained at a very high level ; it is probably not 
going too far to say, that since 1820 they would have been constantly kept 
from 90 to 100. The effect of such a state of things in vivifying and sustain- 
ing commercial enterprise, and counteracting the depression consequent upon 
the great diminution of the Government expenditure in other departments, 
must have been very great. The money given for the stock purchased by the 
commissioners would have been let loose upon the country; their opera- 
tions must have continually poured out upon the nation a stream of wealth, 
constantly increasing in size, which, in the search for profitable investment, 
could not have avoided giving a most important stimulus to every branch of 
national industry. The sinking fund must have operated like a great forcing 
pump, which drew a large portion of the capital of the country annually out 
of its unproductive investment in . the public funds, and directed it to the 
various beneficial channels of private employment. Doubtless the funds ne- 
cessary for the accomplishment of this great work must have been drawn 
from the nation, or the proceeds of the stock purchased by the commis- 
sioners, just as the produce of the taxes is ail extracted from the national 
industry; but experience has abundantly proved that such a forcible dircc- 
' tion of a considerable part of the national income to such a productive in- 
vestment, is often more conducive to immediate prosperity, as well as ul- 
timate advantage, than if from an undue regard to popular clamour it is 
allowed to remain at the disposal of individuals. It is like compelling a spend- 
thrift and embarrassed landowner, not only to provide annually for the inte- 
rest of his debts, but to pay off a stated portion of the principal, which, when 
assigned to bis creditors, is immediately devoted to the fertilizing of his 
fields and the draining of his morasses. Nor is this ail. The high price of the 
funds consequent upon the vast and growing purchases of the commissioners 
would have gone far not only to keep up that prosperous state of credit which 
is essential to the well-being of a commercial country, but woiild have in- 
duced numbers of private individuals to sell out, in order to realize the great 
addition to their capitals which the rise of the public securities had occasion- 
. -ed. To assert that this forced application yearly of a considerable portion of 
the national capital to the redemption of the debt would have altogether 
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couiilcracicd the decline in the demand for labour consequent on the transi- 
tion from a state of war to one of peace, would l)c goinft farther than cither 
reason or experience will justify ; but this much may confidently be asserted, 
that the general prosperity consequent on this state of things could not have 
failed to have rendered the taxation requisite to produce it comparatively a 
tolerable burden — that the nation would to all appearance have been much 
more prosperous than it has been under the opposite system, and, at the 
same time, would have obtained the incalculable advantage of having paid 
off, during these prosperous years, above two-thirds of the national debt. 
This prosperity, doubtless, would have been partly owing to a forced direc- 
tion of capital; but whatever danger there may be in such a state of things 
while debt is annually contracted, there is comparatively little when it is 
continued only for its discharge — and when an artificial system has con- 
tributed to the formation of a burden, it is well that it should not be entirely 
removed till that burden is reduced to a reasonable atnount. 
isibiicer- Every one, when this vast reduction of indirect taxes was going 
on, to the entire destruction of the sinking fund and Mr. Pitt’s 
provident system of financial policy, looked only, even with re- 
ference to present advantage, to one side of the account. They 
utrcu. forgot that if the demands of Government on the industry of the 
nation were rapidly reduced, their demands on Government must instantly 
undergo a similar diminution : that if the Exchequer ceased to collect seventy 
millions a-year, it must cease also to expend it. Every reduction of taxation, 
even in those branches where it was not complained of, was held forth as an 
alleviation of the burdens of the nation, and a reasonable ground for popu- 
larity to its rulers; whereas, in truth, the relief even at the moment was 
more nominal than real, as, though a diminqtion of those burdens was 
effeeted, it took place frequently in quarters where they were imperceptible, 
and drew after it an instantaneous and most sensible reduction in the de- 
mand for labour and the employment of the industrious classes, at a time 
when it could ill be spared, from the same effect having simultaneously 
ensued from other causes. Great part of the distress which has been felt by 
all classes since the peace, was the result of the general diminution of 
expenditure, which the too rapid reduction of so many indirect taxes and 
consequent abandonment of the sinking fund necessarily' occasioned; and 
which the maintenance of its machinery, till it had fulfilled its destined 
purpose, would, to a very great degree, have alleviated. It augments our 
regret, therefore, at the abandonment of .Mr. Pitt’s linancia Isystem, that the 
change had not even the excuse of present necessity or obvious expedience 
for its recommendation; but was the result of undue subservience to parti- 
cular interests, or desire for popularity on the part of our rulers, unattended 
even by the temporary advantages for the sake of which its incalculable 
ultimate benelits were relinquished. 

Casticreagh made a most manly endeavour, in 1816, to in- 
error r». juce tlic pcoplc to submit for a few years to that elevated rale of 
taxation by which alone permanent relief from the national em- 
barrassments could be expected; but he committed a signal error in the tax 
which he selected for the struggle, and deviated as much from Mr. Pill’s 
principles in the effort to maintain that heavy impost as subsequent admi- 
nistrations did in their abandonment of others of a lighter character. The 
income tax, being a direct war impost of the most oppressive and invidious 
description, was always intended by that great statesman to come to a close 
with the termination of hostilities; and its weight was so excessive, that it 
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•was impossible and unreasonable to expect the people to submit any longer 
to its continuance. Nothing could be more impolitic, therefore, than to 
commit Government to a contest with the people on so untenable a ground. 
It was the subsequent repeal of indirect taxes to the amount of above fivc- 
and-twenty millions a year, when they ■were not complained of, and the 
fall in the price of the taxed articles, from the change in the value of money, 
had rendered their weight imperceptible, which was the fatal deviation from 
Mr. Pitt’s principles. The administrations by whom this prodigious repeal 
was cITected are not exclusively responsible for the result. It is not unlikely, 
that from the growing preponderance of the popular branch of the constitu- 
tion, it had become impossible to carry on the Government without the 
annual exhibition of some such fallacious benefit, to gain the applause of 
the multitude; and it is more than probable that, from the excessive in- 
fluence which in later years it acquired, the maintenance of any fixed pro- 
vident system of finance had become impossible. But they are to blame, 
and posterity w ill not acquit them of the fault, for not having constantly 
and strenuously combated this natural, though ruinous, popular weakness; 
and if they could not prevail on the House of Commons to adhere to Mr. 
Pitt’s financial system, at least laid on them the responsibility of all the con- 
sequences of its abandonment. 

It was impossible to explain .Mr. Pitt’s system for the reduction of the 
debt, without anticipating the course of events, and unfolding the ruinous 
results which have followed the departure from its principles. The para- 
mount importance of the subject must plead the author's apology for the 
anachronism; and it remains now to advert, with a different measure of 
encomium, to the funding system on which that statesman so largely acted, 
and the general principles on which his taxation was founded. 

AiK-niacn It is evident that, in some cases, the funding system, or the plan 

Ing ftyitfiii. of providing for extraordinary public expenses by loans, the in- 
terest of which is alone laid as burden on future years, is not only just, but 
attended with very great public advantage. When a war is destined ap- 
parently to be of short endurance, and a great lasting advantage may be 
expected from its results, it is often impossible, and if possible would be 
unjust, to lay its expenses exclusively upon the years of its continuance. 
In ordinary contests, indeed, it is frequently practicable, and when so it is 
always advisable to make tlic expenses of the year fall entirely upon its 
income, so that, at the conclusion of liostilities, no lasting burden may des- 
cend upon posterity. But in other cases this cannot be done. When in con- 
sequence of the fierce attack of a desperate and reckless enemy, it has become 
necessary to make extraordinary eflbrts, it is often altogether out of the 
question to raise supplies in the year adequate to its expenditure : nor is it 
reasonable in such cases to lay upon those who for the sake of their children 
as well as themselves, have engaged in the struggle, the whole charges of a 
contest of which the more lasting benefits are probably to accrue to those 
who are to succeed them. In such cases, necessity in nations, not less than 
individuals, calls for the equalization of the burden over all those who are to 
obtain the benefit; and the obvious mode of efl'ecting this is by the funding 
system, which, providing at once by loan the supplies necessary for carrying 
on the contest, lays its interest as a lasting charge on those for whose behoof 
the debt bad been contracted. Nor is it possible to deny, amidst all the evils 
which the abuse of this system has occasioned, its astonishing ell'ect in sud- 
denly augmenting the resources of a nation ; or to resist the conclusion 
deduciblc from thefact, that it was to its vigorous and happy application at 
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the close of the war, that the extraordinary successes by which it was dis- 
tinguished are in a great degree to be ascril>ed (1). 

iud.n»rr». Kill tliis systciii, like every thing good in human affairs, has its 
limits; and if extraordinary benefits may sometimes arise from its adoption, 
extraordinary evils may still more frequently originate in its abuse. .Many 
individuals have been elevated, by means of loans contributed at a fortunate 
moment, to wealth and greatness; but many more have been involved, by 
the fatal command of money which it confers for a short period, in irre- 
trievable embarrassments. Unless suggested by necessity and conducted 
with prudence; unless administered with frugality and followed by parsi- 
mony, borrowing is to nations, not less than individuals, the general road 
to ruin. It is the ease of contracting compared with the didiculty of dis- 
charging; the natural disposition to get a present command of money, and 
leave the task of paying it oil’ to posterity, which is the temptation that, 
to communities not less than single men, so often proves irresistible. Opu- 
lent nations, whose credit is high, become involved in debt from the same 
cause which has drowned almost all the great estates in Europe with mort- 
gages : the existence of the means of relieving present difliculties, by merely 
contracting debt, is more than the firmness cither of the heads of families 
or the rulers of empires can resist. And there is this extraordinary and 
peculiar danger in the lavish contraction of debt by Oovernment, that by 
the great present expenditure with which it is attended, a very great impulse 
is communicated at the time to every branch of industry, and thus immediate 
prosperity is generated out of the source of ultimate ruin. 

*1™*'" * folly aware both of the immediate advantages and 

rub74T ' ultimate dangers of the fundingsystem. llis measures, accordingly, 
varied with the aspect which the war assumed, and the chances of htinging 
it to an immediate issue, which present appearances appeared to afl'ord. 
During its earlier years, when the continental campaigns were going on, and 
a rapid termination of tlie strife was constantly expected, as was the case with 
the Spanish Kevolution in 1823, or the Polish in 1851, large loqns were an- 
nually contracted, and the greater part of the war supplies of the year were 
raised by that means ; provision being made for tbe permanent raising of the 
interest, and the sinking fund for its extinction, in the indirect taxes which 
were simultaneously laid on, and to the maintenance of which the national 
faith was pledged, till the whole debt thus contracted, principal and interest, 
was discharged (2). It is no impeachment of the w isdom of this system, so 
far as finance goes, that the expectations of a speedy termination of the con- 
test were constantly disappoinied,and that debt to the amountofL.il 0,000,000 
was contracted before the continental peace of Campo Formio in 1797, with- 
out any other result than a constanfaddition to the power of France. The 
question is not whether the resources obtained from these loans were bene- 
ficially expended, but whether the debts were contracted yearly under a be- 
lief, founded on rational grounds, that by a vigorous prosecution of the con- 

(l) I-oant conir^ctfd by thf British GovcmiQ^at 
in the Utter years of the war. 

J8I2. I..34, 000.000 I8l4, I..58.7fi3.000 

I8l3» 27.871.000 iSiS. 18.S00 OOO 

Of these loan* apwardt of L.l2.000i000 

was, in I8l3, I8l4.«nil 18l5» applied annnully lo 
foro>Kn powers ; in consequence of which, ibe whole 
armies of Europe came to be arrayed in British pay 
on the hanks of the Rhine; while, at the same time, 
the Duke of Wellington, At the head of 60,000 men. 
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tpst, it might speedily be brought to a successful issue. That this view, so far 
as mere finance considerations are concerned, was well founded, is obvious 
from the narrow escapes which the French Republic repeatedly made during 
that period, and the many oecasions on which the jealousies of the allies, or 
the niggardly exertion of its military resources by Great Britain, threw away 
the means of triumph when within their grasp. The financial measures of 
the British Minister, therefore, during this period, were justifiable and pru- 
dent : the real error consisted in the misapplication or undue husbanding of 
its land forces, for which it is not so easy to find an apology. 

peace of Campo Formio the system of lavish annual 
rrrn.ni borrowiug, iu expectation of an immediate and decisive result, 
fim ronit< necessarily required a modification. Great Britain was then left 
alone in the struggle. Her Continental allies had ail disappeared 
from the field of battle; and the utmost that she could now expect was to 
continue a defensive warfare, till time ora different series of events had again 
brought their vast armies to her side. To have continued the system of bor- 
rowing for the war expenses of the year, in such a state of thecontest, would 
have been to go on with measures which were likely to lead to perdition. 
The war having now assumed a defensive and lasting complexion, the mo- 
ment had arrived when it became necessary to bring the taxes within the 
^ear nearer to a level with the expenditure. This change, and the reasons for 
'it, are thus detailed in Mr. Pitt’s speech on the budget for the year 1798 : — 
“ Nineteen millions is the sum which is required for extraordinary expenses 
in the present year. According to the received system of financial operations, 
the natural and ordinary mode of providing for this would be by a loan. I 
admit that the funding system, which has so long been the established mode 
of supplying the public wants, is not yet exhausted, though I cannot but re- 
gret the extent to which it has been carried. If we look, however, at the ge- 
neral diffusion of wealth, and the great accumulation of capital ; above all, if 
we considerthehopcs which the enemy hasofwearing us out by the embarrass- 
ments of the funding system, we must admit that the true mode of preparing 
ourselves to maintain the contest with eflfectand ultimate success is to reduce 
the advantages which the funding system is calculated to afford within due 
limits, and to prevent the depreeiation of our national securities. We ought 
to consider how far the efforts we shall exert to preserve the blessings we 
enjoy will enable us to transmit tbe inheritance to posterity unencumbered 
with those burdens which would cripple their vigour and prevent them from 
asserting that rank in the scale of nations w hich their ancestors so long and 
gloriously maintained. It is in this point of view that the subject ought to be 
considered. Whatever objections might have been fairly urged against the 
funding system in its origin, no man can suppose that after the form and 
shape which it has given to our (insucial affairs, after the heavy burdens 
which it has left behind it, we can now recur to, the notion of making the 
supplies raised within the year, on such a scale of war expense as we arc now 
placed in, equal the expenditure. If such a plan, how desirable soever, is 
evidently impracticable, some medium, however, may be found to draw as 
much advantage from the funding system as it is Gt, consistently with a due 
regard to posterity, to afford, and at the same time to obviate the evils with 
xvhich its excess would be attended. We may still devise some expedient by 
which we may contribute to the defence of our own cause and to the supply 
of our own exigencies, by which we may reduce within equitable limits the 
accommodation of the funding system, and lay the feiundatioa of that quick 
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redemption R'bich will prevent the dangerous consequences of an overgrown 
accumulation of our public debt. 

to.CjXJP “ guard against the undue accumulation of the public debt, 
contribute thatsbare to the struggle in which we are engaged 

In Ike y»r. wbich ottr abilities will enable us, without inconvenience to those 
who are called upon to contribute, to afford, appears essentially necessary. I 
propose, with this view, to reduce the loan for this year (1798) to twelve 
millions, and to raise seven- miilions by additional taiation within the year. 

1 am aware that this sum does far exceed any thing wbich has been raised at 
any former period at one time; but 1 trust that whatever temporary sacrifices 
it may be necessary to make, the House will see that they will best provide 
for the ultimate success of the struggle, by showing that they are determined 
to be guided by no personal considerations; and that while they defend the 
present blessings they enjoy, they are not regardless of posterity. If the sa- 
crifices required be considered in this view ; if they be taken in reference to 
the objects for which we contend, and the evils we are labouring to avert, 
great as they may be compared with former exertions, they will appear light 
in the balance. 

“ The objects to be attained in the selection of the tax to meet this great 
increase are threefold. One great point is, that the plan should be diffused as 
extensively as possible, without the necessity of such an investigation of pro- 
perty as the customs, the manners, and the pursuits of the people wouji^ 
render odious. The next is, that it should exclude those viho are least 
to contribute or furnish means of relief. The third, that it should admit^^ 
those abatements wbich, in particular instances, it might be prudent to make- 
in the portion of those who might be liable under its general principles. No 
scheme, indeed, can be practically carried into excution in any financial 
arrangement, much more in one embraced in such difficult circumstances as 
the present, with such perfect dispositions as to guard against hardship in 
every individual instance; but these appear to me to be the principles which 
should be kept in view in the discussion of the proper method to be adopted 
for meeting the large deficiency, which, from the contraction of the loan, it 
will become necessary to make good by taxation within the present year (1). 

In pursuance of these admirable principles, Mr. Pitt proposed to 
tairi. ” treble the assessed taxes, which fell chiefly on the rich, ^ch as 
servants, horses, carriages; and that the house and window tax, which in 
a great measure are borne by the middling ranks, should only be doubled ; 
both under various restrictions, to restrain their severity in affecting the 
humbler class of citizens. This was agreed to by the Committee of the House 
of Commons ; and thus the first step was made in the new system of contract- 
ing the loan within narrower limits, and making the supplies raised Within 
the year more nearly approach to its expenditure. But the produce of the tax- 
fell greatly short of the expectations of Government, as they had calculated 
on its reaching seven millions, whereas it never cleared four millions and a 
half; a deficiency which rendered a recurrence to borrowing necessary iii 
that very year (2). - li, . 

Wrr« Id i» The trebled assessed taxes thus imposed, hoWOTer, were, aCcord- 
ing to Mr. Pitt’s plan, to be continued only for a limited time, and 
kept up only as a war burden. “ 1 propose,” said he, “ that the in- 
creased assessment now voted shall be continued till the principal and interest, 
of the loan contracted this year shall be discharged : so that after the seven ■ 

(l) Part. Hist, xxsiit. 1049, 1045. (3) Part* HtsI, xulil. 1076. 
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millions shall have been raised within this year, the same sums continued 
next year, with the additional aid of the sinking fund, will pay off all that 
principal and intermediate interest. If you feel yourselves equal to this exer- 
tion, its elTects will not he con fined to the benefits I have stated in the way of 
general policy; it will go to the exoneration of the nation from increased 
burdens. Unless you feel that you bavc a right to expect that, by less exer- 
tion, you will be equally secure, and indulge in the tiope, that by slopping 
short of this effort, you will produce a successful termination of the war, you 
must pul aside all apprehensions of the present pressure, and by vigorous 
exertion, endeavour to secure yourfuturc stability ; the happy effects of which 
will soon be seen and acknowledged. I am aware, it will be said it would 
be fortunate if the system of funding had never been introduced, and that it 
is much to be lamented that it is not terminated : but if we arc arrived at a 
moment which requires a change of system, it is some encouragement for us 
to look forward to benefits which, on all former occasions, have been un- 
known, because the means of obtaining them were neglected, liaise the pre- 
sent sums by taxation in two years, and you and your posterity are com- 
pletely exonerated from it : but if, on the other hand you fund its amount, it 
will entail an annual tribute for its interest, which, in forty years, will amount 
to no less than forty millions. These are the principles, this is the conduct, 
this is the language fit for men legislating for a country, that from its situa- 
tion, character, and institutions, hears the fairest chance of any in Europe 
jjwr perpetuity. You should look to distant benefits, and'not work in the 
Tlitrrow circumscribed sphere of shortsighted selfish politicians. Y'ou should 
put to yourselves this question, the only one now to be considered, ‘Shall 
we sacrifice, or shall we save to our posterity, a sum of between forty and 
fifty millions sterling?’ And above all, you should consider the effect which 
such a firm and dignified conduct would have on the progress and termina- 
tion of the present contest, which may, without exaggeration, involve every 
thing dear to yourselves, and decide the fate of your posterity (1).” Here was 
a great change of sy.stcm, and a remarkable a|iproximalion to a more states- 
manlike and manly mode of raising the supplies required for the existing 
contest. Instead of providing taxes adequate to the interest merely of the 
sums borrowed, direct burdens were now to be imposed, wliicli in two or 
three years would discharge the whole principal sums themselves. An admir- 
able plan, and the nearest approximation which was probably then prac- 
ticable to the only safe system of linapcc, that of making the supplies raised 
within the year equal or nearly equal to the expenditure : but which was soon 
departed from amidst the necessities or profusion of future years; and which 
from the heavy burdens which it imposes at the moment, and from its with- 
drawing as much capital from the private employment of labour as it added to 
the public, was necessarily attended both with greatly more suffering, and 
far less counteracting prosperity, than the more' encouraging and delusive 
system of providing for all emergencies by lavish borrowing, which had pro- t 
vioiisly, and for so long a period, been adopted. 

fini iniro. The new system, thus commenced, was continued with more or 

fhMnremc Ipss rcsolution during ail the remainder of Mr. Pitt’s administra- 
lion. But in spile of the clear perception which all statesmen had 
now attained of the ultimate dangers of the funding system, it was found 
to be iuipos.sible to continue the new plan to the full extent originally con- 
templated by its author, in the next year, the war again broke out under 

*(l) Pari, xxxiii. tOHi loss. ..t . ’ . ' 'i ' , 
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circumstances the most favourable to the European powers, and sound policy 
forbade a niggardly system of finance, when, by a great combined effort, it 
appeared possible to obtain, during the absence of Napoleon on the sands of 
Egypt, all the objects of the war in a single campaign. Impressed with tliese 
eonsideratious, Mr. Pitt proposed the income lax in 1799; a great step in 
i>h. i 7 <n- financial improvement, and if considered as a war impost, and 
regulated aecording to a just scale, the most productive and expedient that 
could he adopted. The grounds on which this great addition to the national 
burdens was proposed, were thus slated by Mr. Pitt ; “ The principles of 
finance which the House adopted last year, were, first to reduce the total 
amount to be at present raised by loan ; and next, to provide for the deficiency 
by a temporary tax, which should extinguish Ihe loan within a limited time. 
The modifications, however, which it became necessary to introduce into the 
increase of the assessed taxes last year, considerably reduced its amount, and 
it is now necessary to look for some more general and productive impost, 
which may enable us to continue the same system of restraining the annual 
loan within reasonable limits. With this view, it is my inlenlion that the 
presumption on which the assessed taxes is founded, shall be laid aside, and 
that a general tax shall be imposed on all the leading branches of income. 

No scale, indeed, can be adopted which shall not be attended with occasional 
hardship, or withdraw from the fraudulent the means of evasion : but 1 
.trust that all who value the national safely will eo-operale in the desirable ■ 
purpose of obtaining, by an ellicient and comprehensive lax upon real ability, 
every advantage which flourishing and invigorated resources can confer upon 
national efforts (1). 

Detain In pursuance of these principles, he proposed that no income 
under L.60 a-year should pay any thing : that, from that up to ' 

Mbjeoi. E.200 a-year, it should be on a graduated scale; and that for L.200 
a-year and upwards, it should be ten per cent. No one was to be called on ■ 
to disclose to the commissioners; but if he declined, he was to be liable to be 
assessed at the sum which they should fix : if he gave in a statement of his 
receipts, he was, if required, to confirm it on oalli. Funded property was to ■ 
be assessed as well as !my other sources of income, and the profits of tenants 
were to be e.stimated at three-fourths of the rackrenl of their lands. The total 
taxable income of Great Hritain he estimated at E.l 02,000,009 a-year; and 
calculated the produce of the tax at ten millions sterling. In consideration 
of this great supply, he proposed to reduce the trebled assessctl taxes to their 
former le%'el, and to restrict the loan to l..9,.'SI)0,000, for which the income 
tax was to be mortgaged, after the mortgage imposed for the loan of the 
former year had been discharged (2). 

objmion. In opposition to this bill, it was urged by Sir William I'ullency 

Us^toiii. and a considerable body of respectable members, “That the ge- 
neral and wise policy of the country, from the Revolution downwards, had 
been to lay taxes on consumption, and consumplion only ; and to this there , 
was no exception but the land tax, which was of inconsiderable amount; for 
even the window lax was a burden on luxury which might be diminished at 
|)leasurc. Now, however, the dangerous precedent is introduced of levying 
a heavy impost, not on expenditure or consumption, hut income : that is, 
of imposing a burden which, by no possibility, can be avoided. If this prin- 
ciple be once introduced, it is impossible to say where the evil may slop ; 
for what is to hinder the Government to increase the tax to a lifth, a third, 
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or even a half : that is, to introduce the confiscations which have always 
distinguished arbitrary governments, and liave been in an especial manner 
the disgrace of the French Itevolution. The great danger of this tax, there- 
fore, is that it not only sanctions a most odious and dangerous inquisition 
into every man's alTairs, but it is so calculated as to weigh with excessive 
severity on (he middling orders of society, while it would bear but slightly 
in comparison upon the highest, and totally exempt the lowest. It would 
destroy the middling class, and do it soon : it would totally prevent (he ac- 
cumulation of small capitals, the great source of general prosperity, and 
then we should have only (wo classes in the community, and a miserable 
community it would be, of noblemen and peasants. The principle that every 
man should contribute according to his means, is doubtless just : but is this 
a contribution according to means? Quite (he contrary — it is a tax which 
falls w ith undue severity upon some clas.ses, and improper lightness on others. 
A person possessing permanent and independent income might spend what 
portion of it he chose, without injury to his heirs : but income resulting 
from personal industry, or from profession, stood in a very dilTerent situa- 
tion; for it was necessary that apart of (he income of these descriptions 
should be laid by as a provision for old age or helpless families. Expendi- 
ture, therefore, is the only sure criterion of taxation, because it alone is ac- 
commodated to the circumstances or necessities of each individual taxed : 
and if a few misers, under such a system, may avoid contributing their pro- 
per share, they arc only postponing the day of payment to their heirs, who, 
in all probability, will be the more extravagant; and far better that such 
insulated individuals should escape, than the farspread injustice should be 
inflicted, which would result from (he adoption of the proposed altera- 
tion (1).” 

bV'p'rlii’'"* income tax, notwithstanding these objections, was adopted 

mm" ‘ by the House of Commons in the year 1799; the loan of that year 
being, for Great llritain and Ireland, I..f8,.'j00,000 bc.sides 1..3,000,00b of 
exchequer bills. Hut in comparing the amount of the loans which would 
have been necessary, if this system of increasing thc^upplies raised within 
the year had not been adopted, with (hat actually contracted under the new 
system, it was satisfactorily shown by Mr. Pitt that no less than L.ft0,000,000 
would ultimately be saved to (he nation by the more manly policy, when the 
interest which was avoided was taken into account; a striking proof of the 
extraordinary difference to the ultimate resources of a country, which arises 
from raising the supplies within the year, and providing lliem in great part 
by the funding system (2). 

The regulation of Mr. Pitt, however, in regard to these direct taxes, was, in 
' one important particular, a deviation from his general financial policy ; and 
the embarrassing consequences of this deviation speedily became conspi- 
cuous. At the lirst imposition of the treble assessment it was intended as an 
Extraordinary resource, which there was no likelihood would be required 
beyond one or two years ; and in consequence it was mortgaged for a consi- 
derable proportion of the loans contracted in the years when it was in 
operation; and the same principle was continued when it was commuted 
for the income tax. But when this system continued for several years in suc- 
cession, it came to violate (he principle that these direct (ax^, teing a pain- 
ful impost, should be continued only while the war lasted; for in the years 
from 1798 to 1801 the amount thus Gxed as a preferable burden on the direct 
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war taxes was no less than fifty-six millions. The magnitude of this mort- 
gage obliged Mr. Pitt, in 1801, to return to his old mode of contracting loans, 
by providing, in the increase of indirect taxes, for their interest and the . ' 
sinking fund required for their redemption ; and in 1802, when Mr. Adding- 
ton came to arrange the finances for a peace establishment, he got quit alto- i 
gether of this embarrassing load on the direct taxes, which would have 
required them, contrary to all principle, to be continued for nine years after 
the war had ceased, and boldly funded at once the whole of this L.S6,000,000, 
as well as L. 40,000,000 of unfunded debt which existed at the end of the war; 
and for the whole of this immense sum of L.5)C,000,000, he contrived to find 
siilficient taxes, even when adhering to .Mr. Pitt’s system of making provision 
in the funding of loans, not only for its annual interest, hut the sinking fund 
destined for its redemption, there can be no doubt that this was a very 
great improvement, and that it restored this branch of our finances to their 
true principle, which is, that the whole sums required for the interest and 
redemption of the debt should he raised hy indirect taxes, and direct burdens 
reserved only for the extraordinary cITorts intended during the continuance 
of the war — to make the supplies raised within the year as nearly as possible ■ 
equal its expenditure (1). 

AdTuiiuiir. The changes which have now been mentioned embraced all the ■ 
leading principles of .Mr. Pitt’s financial system. In subsequent 
years the same policy was adopted which had been introduced with so much ' 
success in later times, of augmenting as much as possible the supplies raised • 
within the year, and diminishing as much as might be the loan which it was 
still necessary annually to contract. And of the success with which this 
system was attended, and the rapid growth of the machinery erected for the 
extinction of the debt, the best evidence is preserved in the honest testimony . 
of his Whig successor in the important olfice of Chancellor of the Exchequer : 

— “In the year 1803,” said Ixird Henry Petty, afterwards Ixrd Lansdowne, 

“ the proportions of the sinking fund to the unredeemed debt was as one to 
eighty-two; the former being L..’>,833,000, and the latter L. 480, 572,000, 

But in the year ending 1st February, 180<!, the sinking fund amounted to 
L. 7, 560,000; and the unredeemed debt was then L.51 7,280,000, making the • 
proportion one in sixty-eight. After this it is unnecessary for me to enter into 
any enlogium on the sinking fund, or to detain the House with any panegyric 
on its past efiects or future prospects. Its advantages are now fully felt in the 
price of stock and contracting of loans ; and independent of all considerations 
of good faith, which would induce the House to cling to it as their sheet 
anchor for the future, they were pledged to support it, having had positive 
experience of its utility. -And of the vast importance of raising a great part 
of the supplies within the year, no better proof can be desired than is furnished 
by the fact, that during the first ten years of the war the increase of the debt 
was L.253,000,000, being at the rate, on an average, of twenty-five millions 
a-vear(2); whereas during the three years of the present war, from 1803 
downwards, the total sum borrowed has been 000,000, being at the rate 
of twelve millions a-ycar only.” 

*6' 6ie exception, however, of the war taxes thus imposed for a , 
special purpose, and which were pledged to be tein|)orary burdens, 
enduring only for the year in which they were raised, or at most 
for a year or two after it, all the other taxes imposed by Mr. Pitt 
were in the indirect form. And in particular, the interest of the loans an- 
ti) Pari. oeb. riii. sts, sts. (2) Ajih. Reg. IIM. Ta. Pari. D«b.vi. MT, STO- 
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nnally contracted, when laid as a permanent burden on llie nation, and for 
the immediate redemption of the principles of which the war taxes were not 
, mortgaged, as was done in 1799, were all provided for in this mitigated form. 
The wisdom of this arrangement cannot be better stated than in the words of 
Mr. Ilumc The best taxes are such as are levied upon consumption, 
especially those of luxury, because such taxes are least felt by the people. 
They seem in some measure voluntary, since a man may choose how far he 
will use the commodity which is taxed. They are paid gradually and insen- 
sibly; they naturally produce sobriety and frugality, if judiciously imposed; 
and being confounded with the natural price of the commodity, they are 
scarcely perceived by the consumers. Their only disadvantage is, that they 
are expensive in the levying. Taxes, again, upon possessions are levied 
without expense, hut have every other disadvantage. Most statesmen are 
obliged to have recourse, however, to them, in order to supply the deli- 
ciencies of the other. Historians inform us that one of the chief causes of the 
destruction of the Roman state was the alterations which Constantine in- 
troduced into the finances, by substituting an universal direct tax in lieu of 
almost all the tithes, -customs, and excise which formerly composed the 
reyenuc of the empire. The people in all the provinces were so grinded by 
this imposition that they were glad to take refuge under the conquering arms 
' I'arharians, whose dominion, as they had fewer necessities and less art, 
was found to be preferable to the refined tyranny of the Romans (1).” It is to 
he regarded, therefore, as a capital excellence in Mr. Pitt's financial measures, 
that he not only provided in permanent imposts, for the interest of the whole 
public debt and the sinking fund necessary for its redemption, but made that 
provision exclusively in taxes in the indirect fonn, the burden of which is 
impercepUhle, and is never the subject of any general complaint; whereas 
tne direct taxes, which are always felt as so oppressive, were reserved, as a 
Jast resource, for the unavoidable exigencies of war, and specially set apart 
lor those years only when the excitement and necessities of the actual contest 

"®re experienced. 

■' tl.7rmh"r‘i I*' addition to these forcible reasons for ever except in cases of 
la.aiinn obvious iiocessity, and when its resources arc i Atiausted, preferring 
direct taxation, tlicre is another of perhaps still greater importance 
‘ never yet met with the attention it deserves. It has often been 
iserveil with surprise by travellers, that though the sums which are ex- 
^rai ed from the people in a direct form by the Turkish Pachas or the Indian 
>aja is liave frequently the effect of totally ruining industry, yet they are 
J”^"®'‘^*'“fable when compared to the immense revenue derived from the 
to its'*^'* excise in the European states, without any sensible impediment 
_ ®*ertions. The reason is obvious : it consists in the difference upon the 
draw”"^^ beneath, between drawing off water from the fountain-head and 
I . it off at a vast distance below after it has fertilized innumerable 
orti * If you abstract money iuadircctformfromthecultivatoi' 

(_ ^ artisan, the revenue taken goes at once from the producer to the public 

man withdraw it from the person who ultimately sells the 

indust article to the consumer, it has, before it is withdrawn, put the 

til dozen different classes of persons in motion. The sum received 

differ*^ ^‘^''ernment may be the same in both cases : hut how immense the 
the ti l>etween the effect upon general industry when it is seized upon by 
collector early in its course, and only withdrawn after it has given all 
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the encouragement to dilTcrcnt branches of employment it is capable of 
elfecling! Fifty difTereut individuals are often put to their shifts to meet the 
burden of an indirect lax, a direct one falls in undivided severity on one 
alone. So important is this distinction, that it may safely be afhrmcd that no 
nation ever yet was ruined by indirect taxation; iior can it he so, for before 
it becomes oppressive it must cease to be productive. Many, Ifowevcr, have 
been exterminated by much smaller sums levied in the direct form, that 
method of raising the supplies being attended with this most dangerous 
quality, that it is often most productive when it is trenching most deeply on 
the sources of future existence. 

n<-piyioiiic Nor is there any foundation for the obvious reply to this argu- 
inent, based on the observation, that if the productions of in- 
dustry arc taxed in the person of the consumer, he must diminish 
the quantity which he can purchase, and thus iltdustry will be as efl'cctually 
paralyzed as if the impost were laid directly upon the producer. Plausible 
as this argument undoubtedly is, the common sense and experience of 
mankind has everywhere rejected its authority. N'o complaint was made 
during the war of fifty-live millions levied annually, by means of indirect 
taxes, on the people of Great Britain; but so burdensome was the income 
tax, producing only fourteen millions a year, felt to be, that all thcclforls of 
Government could not keep it on for one year after its termination. When 
the voice of the (leople was directly admitted, through the portals opened 
by the Beform Bill, upon the legislature, it was not tlie forty-two millions 
levied annually in the indirect form, but the four millions and a-half ex- 
tracted directly by the assessed taxes, which was made the subject of such 
loud complaint that a great reduction in those burdens became indis- 
pensable. The people, however unlit to judge of most matters in legislation, 
may be referred to as good authority in the estimation of the burdens which 
are most oppressive upon them at the moment. Nor is it dillicult to perceive 
the reason of this universal opinion among all practical men, how adverse 
soever it may he to the theoretical opinions of philosophers. Indirect taxes, 
if judiciously laid on, aud not carried to such an excess as to render them 
unproductive, often do not in reality fall on any one individual with over- 
whelming severity; they are defrayed by the economy, skill, or improved 
machinery of all the many persons who are employed in the manufacture 
of the taxed article. The burden is so divided as to he imperceptible. Por- 
tioned out among fifteen or twenty different hands, the share falling on 
each is easily compensated. A slight increase in the economy of the manu- 
facturer, a trifling improvement in the machinery of its production, in the 
many hands engaged in its preparation, more than extinguishes the burden. 
The proof of this is decisive : the manufactures of England not only existed, 
but prospered immensely, under the combined pressure of the heavy indirect 
taxation and the enormous rise of prices occasioned by the suspension of 
cash payments during the war; many of them, though the value of money 
had fallen to a half during its continuance, were sold at half the price at 
its termination which they were at its commencement. Of all the parts of 
Mr. Pitt’s lin.ancial system, none was more worthy of admiration than that 
which provided for all the permaiietU expenses of the nation in the indirect 
taxes ; of all the errors committed by his successors, none has been more 
prejudicial than the obstinate retention of direct, and the lavish relinquish- 
ment of indirect taxes (1). 



(l) It rcsalts from ilioc pcinciplr5, that when ait indirect lax ta very licary, and l.iid on a raw material. 
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general features of Mr. Pitt’s financial policy. 
Mr plti't Decried by the spirit of parly during his own lifetime, and that 
ne'wm. of tlic generation which immediately succeeded; stigmatized by 
ArniVn?"' ‘h® ®g® which found itself oppressed by the weight of the burdens 
inrruiiit. ije i,g(j imposed, and which had forgotten the evils he had averted ; 
obliterated atmost, amidst the temporary expedients and conceding weak- 
ness of the Governments by whom he was succeeded, it is yet calculated to 
stand the test of ages, and appears now in imperishable lustre from the bit- 
ter and experienced, though now irrevocable consequences of its abandon- 
ment. Grandeur of conception, durability of design, far-seeing sagacity, 
were its great characteristics, it was truly conceived in a heroic spirit. 
Burdening, perhaps oppressing, the present generation, it was calculated 
for the relief of future ages : inflicting on its authors a load of present odium, 
it was fitted to secure the blessings of posterity when they were mouldering 
iu their graves. Founded on that sacrifice of the present to the future which 
is at once the greatest violence to ordinary inclinations, the invariable mark 
of elevated understanding, and the necessary antecedent of great achieve- 
ments, it required for its successful development, patience, self-denial, 
and magnanimity in subsequent statesmen equal to bis own. It fell because 
such virtues could not be found in the age by which he was succeeded. In 
contemplating his profound plans for the ultimate and speedy liberation of 
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tain, 23s. 8d. exetnding duty; while in America it 
was 96s. per rwl. in the same year. Taking Into 
view ibt greater expense of freight to Britain than 
America Irura these islands, there can be no doubt 
that almost the whole tax hus be«’n nnid in many 
years by the producers, amounting though it now 
does to 100 per cent. Nothing more is requisite to 
explain the almnet total ruin which has fallen mi 
these splendid colonies, even before the loat fatal 
ineasnre of riuaiH-ijMitiiig the stave* was carrinl into 
effect.— See Comm9n’t A^orf, 1832. on Ittdiws, 

In all fiscal measures on ibU subject, there is oue 
principle to be eonstanlly kept in view, to the ne- 
glect or oversight of which, more than any ihiog 
else, the ruin ol the West Indies Is to he nscrihed. 
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on Industry. No doabt can exist on this head, when 
it is recollected not merely how slight is the im- 
provement which agriculture lu.cever n^ctved frOm 
the aid of machiaery, but that, while in the most 
highly civilized stales, such as Kogland, the coat of 
raising manufactures is always, nolwithctuiiding 
heavy taxes and a plentiful currency, leas than In 
ruder stales, it is always much greater of producing 
agrlcullnral produce. Great Britain can undersell 
the world in luanofarturca, but her farmers would 
be ruined without a corn law ; a fact strikiugly il^ 
lusirative of this vital distinction, and ptiiutiog to 
a very difTemit rate of indirect taxation when ap- 
plied to rude produce and manufacturer! artlcl^ 
which has never yet met with adcqnate attrntinn.— 
Sec Bsxbssd’s TktprroJ th* VtMsUMiomt 356, 358; 
a work which, ainiJat much exaggeration and de- 
chimatioii, contains many just and profoortd obser- 
vations on the changes the connlry has undergone 
during the last hilt ccutury, and ia. dcsei^Mg of 
inocb more attention than it has received. 
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England, even from the enormous burdens entailed on its finances by the 
revolutionary war, we feel that wc are conversing with one who lived for 
distant ages, and who voluntarily underwent, not the fatigues which are 
forgotten in tlie glory of the conqueror, but the obloquy consequent on the 
firmness of the statesman in the prosecution of what be felt to be for the 
ultimate good of the nation. In comparing his durable de<figns with the 
temporary expedients of the statesmen w ho preceded and follow ed him, wc 
experience the same painful transition as in passing from the contemplation 
of the stately monuments of ancient Egypt, wrought in granite, and calcu- - 
lated for eternal duration to that of the gaudy but ephemeral palaces of the 
Arabs, who dwell amidst their ruins, and whose brilliancy cannot conceal the 
perishable nature of the materials of which they arc composed. 

TbHr .rroif. While doing justice, however, to the great qualities of this illus- 
trious financier, it is indispensable not to draw a veil over his faults; and 
the application of his own principles to the measures which he sometimes 
adopted will best explain the particulars in which he was led astray. 

n- 1. The first great defect which history must impute to the finan- 
fuHimj"’* cia* measures of Mr. Pitt, is haring carried too far, and continued 
too long the funding system, and not earlier adopted that more 
manly policy of raising as large a portion as possible of the supplies within 
the year, the benefits of which he himself afterwards so fully explained. 
During the years 1793 and 1791, indeed, when formidable armies menaced 
E'rance on every side, and the iron barrier of the Netherlands was broke 
through to an extent never achieved by Marlborough or Eugene, a speedy 
termination of the war might reasonably be expected, and it was just, there- 
fore, to lay the vast expenses of those years in a great degree on the shoulders 
of posterity. But after that crisis was passed; after Flanders and Holland 
had yielded to the victorious arms of Pichegru ; after Spain had retired from '* 
the struggle, and the Republic, instead of contending for its existence on 
the Rhine, was pursuing, under Napoltion, the career of conquest in Italy, 
it had become evident that a protracted contest was to be expected, and 
measures of finance suitable to such a state of things should have been ' 
adopted. The resolute system of raising a considerable portion of the sup- 
plies within the year should have been embraced, at latest, in 1790, and 
llie enormous loans of that and the two following years reduced to one half. 

Those loans amounted to seventy-live millions ; if forty millions had been 
raised in the time by taxation, in addition to the imposts actually paid, the 
difference in the sum since paid by the nation down to this time, on account 
of the loans of those years, would have been above L. 120 ,000 ,000! .So pro- 
digious is the difference in the ultimate accnimilation of burdens, between 
the energetic and intrepid system of raising a large portion of the supplies 
within the year, and the more acceptable but dchisive policy of providing at 
the moment only for the interest, and leaving to posterity the charge of 
providing for the liquidation of the principal. 

But if the insidious advantages of Ihcfunding were to be prefer- 
red to the ultimate benefits of the taxing system, it was indispens- 
EngUnf ablethatthewarlikeresourcesofthestateshonldhavcbccn putforth 
on a scale and in a way calculated to reap sudden ad vantages commensurate to 
the immense burdens thus imposed on posterity; that the contest, if gigautic 
and expensive, was at least to be short and decisive. That the military power 
of England was capable, if properly directed and called forth, of making such 
an efi'ort, is now established by experience. The more the history of the 
campaigns from 1793 to 1800 are studied, the more clearly will it appear 
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that the armies of France and the coalition ■rt-ere very equally poised; that 
the scale sometimes preponderated to one side and sometimes to the other, 
but without any decisive advantage to either party. After three years of 
protracted strife, the Ilepublican armies, in the close of f7i).'5, were still com- 
Juting for existence on the Ithino, and gladly accepted a temporary respite 
from the victorious arms of Clairfait : after three additional years of desperate 
warfare, they were struggling for the frontiers of the Var and the Jura with 
the terrible armies of Suwarrow and the .Archduke Charles. No doubt can 
remain, therefore, that the forces on the opposite sides of that great contest 
were, at that period at least, extremely nearly matched. With what elTcct, 
then, might the arms of England have been thrown in upon the scene of 
warfare; and how would the balance, so long quivering in equilibrium, have 
been subverted by the addition of fifty thousand liritish soldiers on the thea- 
tre of blenhciin or Ramilies! Herein, therefore, lay the capital error of .Mr. 
Pitt’s financial system, considered with reference to the warlike operations it 
was intended to promote, that while the former was calculated for a tem- 
porary elTort only, and based on the principle of great results being obtained 
in a short time by an extravagant system of expenditure, the latter was ar- 
ranged on the plan of the most niggardly exertion of the national strength, 
and the husbanding of its resources for future efforts, totally inconsistent with 
the lavish dissipation of its present funds. No one would have regretted the 
great Inansfrom 1795 to 179i), amounting though they did to a hundred and 
fifty millions sterling, if proportional efforts in the held had at the same lime 
been made; and it was evident that nothing had been omitted which could 
have conduced to the earlier termination of the war : but our feelings arc very 
different when we recollect that during these six years, big with the fate of 
England and the world, only 208,000 men were raised for tlie regular army, 
and that a nation reposing securely in a sea-girt and inaccessible citadel, 
never had above twenty thousand soldiers in the held, and that only in the 
two first years of the war, out of a disposable force of above a hundred thou- 
sand. Mr. Pitt’s plans for military operations were all based on the action of 
continental armies, whilethe troops of hisown country were chiefly employed 
in distant colonial expeditions; picking up pawns in this manner at the ex- 
tremity of the board, when by concentrated moves he might have given 
checkmate to his adversary at the commencement of the game. His military 
successes, in consequence, amounted to nothing, while his Hnancial measures 
were daily increasing the debt in a geometrical progression : and thence, in 
a great measure, the long duration and heavy burdens of the war. 

***• hut the greatest of all Mr. I’itt’s errors, and the one which 
most inexcusable, because it was most at variance w ith the 
m.u! ’’"admirable foresight and enduring fortitude of his other hnancial 
measures, was the extent to which he carried the ruinous system, of borrow- 
ing in the three per cents ; in other words, inscribing the public creditor for 
L.lOO in the books of the bank of England, in consideration of only sixty ad- 
vanced to the nation. That this policy had the eflccl of lowering the interest 
of the loans contracted, and thereby diminishing the burdens of the nation at 
the moment, may be perfectly true, but what was the advantage thus gained, 
compared to the enormous burden of saddling the nation with the payment 
of lorly pounds additional to every sixty which it had received ? The benclit 
was temporary and inconsiderable; the evil permanent and most material. 
Of tlie seven hundred and eighty millions which now compose the national 
debt, about six hundred millions has been contracted iu the three percents; 
and if this w hole debt were to be paid off' at par, the nation would have to 
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pay in ail two hundred and fifty millions more than it ever received. Sup- 
posing it to be redeemed by a sinking fund at 80, on an average, which, taking 
a course of years together, of peace and war, is probably not far from the 
mark, and which coincides w ith Mr. Pitt's estimate in 1799, the surplus to 
be paid above what was received, would still be two hundred millions, 
iiarirrri In Nor havo the evils of this most improvident system of borrowing 
been limited to the great addition tlius unnecessarily made to the 
on cBphal of the national debt. Its elTecl u|)on the burden of the in- 
teresl has been equally unfortunate. Doubtless the loans were, in 
the first instance, contracted during the war on more favourable terms, as to 
interest, than could have been obtained if the money had been borrowed in 
the 5 per cents; that is, if a bond for L.fOO had been given for each L.fOO 
only paid into the treasury. But as a set-olT against this temporary and in- 
considerable advantage, what is to be said to the experienced impossibility, 
with funds so contracted, of lowering the interest in time of peace? It is im- 
possible to lower the interest of the o per cents till interest generally falls 
below 3 per cent; because if it were attempted when the rate was higher, all 
the stockholders would immediately demand their money, and Government, 
being unahic to borrow below the market rate, would become bankrupt. 
Nevertheless, it may safely be aflirmed that interest, on an average, since 
ISIS, has not exceeded, if it has reached, i per cent. Had the national debt 
all been contracted in the 3 per cents, it might all have been subjected to the 
operation which in 1824 proved so successful with the 5 percents, and which, 
on L. I. 37,000,000 only of the debt, the amount of that stock, saved Ihenation 
at that time I. . 1, 700,000 a-year, to which is to be added the half of that sum 
since gained by the reduction of the .same stock to ; which, after taking 
into view the dissentients, has saved the nation, /or ever, L.2,400, 000 yearly. 
Calculating the interest of the I..000,000,000 in the 5 per cents (L.3ti0,000,000 
sterling) at L. 18,000,000 a-ycar, the proportion of this annual burden, which 
would have been saved by the first reduction of one per cent, would have 
been L.3,600,fl00, and by the second of ) per cent, L.l, 800,000 more; in all, 
L.5,400,000 for ever. The sum already saved to the nation, on interest alone, 
paid since 1824, would have been above fifty millions sterling. Every twenty 
years in future the sum saved, with interest, would exceed a hundred and 
fifty millions a-year ! 

Tfnpor.r, The temporary reduction of interest obtained by contracting the 
of intrmit debt in this ruinous manner will hear no sort of comparison w ith 
these serious losses w ith w Inch the system was ultimately attended. 
If appears, from the curious table of loans contracted during the 
Kill. ^ compiled by Moreau, that the difference in the interest of the 
loans in the 3 per cents and the 5 per cents was seldom above half a per cent, 
generally not more than a quarter (1). What is the additional burden thus 
undertaken during the contest, to the permancntreduction which theopposite 
system would have enabled Government to have effected on the return of peace? 
Even supposing the difference of interest on the loans while the war lasted 
had been on an average one per cent, wbat was this burden, during ils con- 
tinnance, to tbe reduction of the interest for ever to four or three and a half 
percent? This thing is so clear that it will not admit of an argument; and if 
the public necessities had rendered it impossible to have raised the additional 
interest during the year, it would have been better to have contracted an 

(I) Ttke, (or eumplc, the funowtog loons contracted tnjlfce -3 and 5 per cents, at different periods 
duriug tbewar 
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addilional loan every year while tlie disability lasted, to defray the additional 
interest, than by contracting the debt on such disadvantageous terms, dis- 
abled posterity for ever from taking advantage of the return of peace to effect 
a permanent reduejion of the public debts. So strongly, indeed, has the im- 
policy of this mode of contracting debt now impressed itself upon the minds 
of our statesmen, that by a solemn resolution in 1H24, Parliament pledged 
itself never again, under any pressure, to borrow money in any other way 
than in the 5 per cents; a resolution worthy of the British legislature, and 
which it is devoutly to be hoped no British statesman will ever forget, but 
which is too likely to be overlooked, like so many other praiseworthy deter- 
minations, amidst the warlike profusion or democratic pressure of subsequent 
times (1). 





.Sams 
borrowed, 
actoalljf paid 
loto Treasurji. 


Utcrest. 


Rate per cent. 


1794, Loan ia 5 per cents, 


L. 

1,907,451 


L. 

90 320 


5 per cent* 


Do« iu 3 per ceaU, 


10,806,000 


502,791 


4 V per cent. 


1795. Loan in 5 ]>er cents, . .... 


1,490,046 


80,494 


6 7 per ceut. 


Do. in 3 per cents, 


17,777,103 


841,374 


4 f per cent. 


1796. Loan in 5 per cents, 


8,034,889 


101,744 


5 per cent. 


Do. iu 3 per cents, . • • . 


8,500,000 


49.1,145 


5y per cent. 


1797* Loan in 5 per cents, 


17,815,918 


1,000,842 


6 \ |>er ceut. 


Do. in 3 per cents, 


13,000,000 


82S,.'iOO 


5 7 {ler cent. 


ISO]. Loan in 5 per cents, 


?,2}7,01? 


111,380 


5 V |>er ceut. 


1806. 1 oan to 3 per cents 


87,519,544 


1,344,487 


5 1 per cent. 


1807. Loan in 6 per cents, 


1,893,800 


64,000 


6 7 fier cent. 


Do. in 3 per cents, 


10,800,000 


512,400 


4 j per ceut. bat L. 140 


1809. Loan in 6 per cents, 


7,932,100 


408,878 


stock created for 
each. L. 60 paid. 

5 Y per cent. 


Do. in 3 and 4 {ler cents. 


1 1 ,GWI,000 


538,133 


4 ; |>er cent. 


1811. Loan iu 5 i>er cents 


4,909,350 


258,315 


5 \ per cent. 


Do. in 3 and 4 per cents, 


11,925,843 


509,500 


4 7 per cent. 


1814. Loan in 5 l>er cents, .... 


5,549,400 


877,470 


1 S 7 (>er cent. 


Do. in 3 per cents, 


18,345,070 


574,302 


4 j per cent. 


1815. Loan io 5 per cents, 


10,313,000 


603,310 


5 i>er cent. 


Do. in 3 and 4 per cents, 


87,000,000 


1,517,400 


1 6 f per cent. 1 



—Set TaUei, 24tt«/>va Uoas«c. 



It clearly appeara, from tbii most ioatracUre 
table, that ibc dirrcreiici* between the iolcresl paid 
on loaua iu the 3 and tbe 5 per cent*, from the be- 
IpijiMMg to the cud of the war, raried oniy from a 
half to an eighth percent. And the real diffcreijce 
« n* eveit leas than here appear* ; for Ae public cre- 
ditors were frequently, io tbe three per oeiit», in- 
acribed for much more iban L.lOO iu cnuslderation 
of L.60 adraoced. lo particular. In i807, they re- 
ceived no lew then L.Uf ol stock bir earh L49 
paid. 

Tbe author was early iu life impressed with 
the disastrous offecls of this borrtfwing iu tbe three 
per cents, but it was long l>efuro hr round any con- 
verts to an opinion now generally received In the 
year 16l3i wtou a student at ^K|kgc. he ma^taiiied 
tbe doctrines stated in the text nu this subject in a 
company cousisiiug of the most fibiiieut aitd intel- 



ligent haukers in Scotland ; and, ia partieular, eoR' 
tended, that if Mr. Pitt could not bare afforded to 
pay annuallv from the taxes a larger interest for his 
loasi than iie ai*toally node i took, be sbeoid bare 
** borrowed a liUU loan to pay the interest of the 
great loan, rather than have conlrofled debt in tbe 
three per eeuts.'* They all, however, disMted tbe 
justice of tbe opinion, maiolaiaing that tbe money 
could not hare been obtained on other tenns; and 
tbe little leou*' became a atandiog juke against 
tbe author for many years alter. Khuold these lines 
meet the eye of Mr. Anderson of Moredun, one of 
tbe oldest aqd roost rained of tbe anibor's friends, 
and now one of the Icadio^ partuer* of tbe highly 
respectable firm of Sir Willtaro Forbes and Co. of 
Kdiuburgb. be will recur perhaps, not without in- 
terest, to this incident. 
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In Mr. Pitfi It is true, as Mr. Pitt contemplated the extinction of the whole 
public debt before tlie year 184C by the operation of the sinking 
"m.?, .11 funil- “n** had provided means which, if steadily adhered to, would 
tKr.r..n.. unquestionably have produced that result even at an earlier period 
the disastrous effects which have actually occurred from this mode of con- 
tracting so large a portion of the debt are not to be charged so stronglv as an 
error in his financial system. In the contracting of loans, present relief was 
in his estimation, the great object to be considered, because the means of cer- 
tainly redeeming them within a moderate period, on the return of peace, 
were simultaneously provided. It was ofcomparatively little importance that 
the interest of the 3 per cents could not be reduced during peace when 
the speedy liquidation of the principal itself might be anticipated- and 
the addition of nearly double the slock to the sum borrowed appeared of 
trifling moment, when the only mode of redeeming the debt which any one 
contemplated, was the purchase of slock by the sinking fund commissioners 
at the current market rales. Still, though these considerations go far to excuse 
they do by no means exculpate Mr. Pitt in these measures. Admitting that 
the reduced rate of interest during the war might be considered as a fair set- 
off against the enhanced rate for the pacific period of nearly the same amount 
which elapsed before the debt was discharged, still what is to be said in favour 
of a system which redeems at 83 or 90 a debt contracted at 38 or 60? In look- 
ing forward to this method of liquidating the debt, as calculated to obviate 
all the evils of inscribing the public creditor for a larger amount of stock than 
he had advanced of money, Mr. Pitt forgot the certain enhancement of the 
price of stock by the admirable sinking fund which he himself had established 
and that the more strongly and justly he elucidated the salutary tendency 
of its machinery to uphold the public credit, the more clearly did he de- 
monstrate the ruinous effects of a method of borrowing which turned all 
that advance to tlie disadvantage of the nation in discharging its engage- 
ments (1 }. 

To Mr. Pitt’s financial system there belongs a subject more vital 
ultimate effects than any which has been considered, and the 
I797- whole results of which are even yet far from being exhausted. The 
.ScsPENSiox OF Cash Payme.nts in 1797, already noticed in the transactions of 
that year, was a measure of incomparably more importance than any finan- 
cial step of the past or the present century, and, w hen taken in conjunction 
with the almost total destruction of the Spanish mines in America, in conse- 
quence of the revolution which broke out in that country in 1808, and the 
subsequent and unavoidable resumption of cash payments, by the bill of 1819 
in Great Britain, opened the way to a series of changes in prices, and, of con- 
sequence, in the relative situation, power, and influence of the different 
classes of society, more material than any which had occurred since the dis- 
covery of the mines of Potosi and Mexico, and to which the future historian 
will perhaps point as the principal cause of the great revolution of England 
in 1832, and the ultimate fall of the British empire. This important and vital 
subject, however, so momentous in its consequences, so interesting in its 
details, requires a separate chapter for its development, and will more appro- 
priately come to be considered in a future volume, when the effects of the 
monetary changes during the whole war are brought into view, and the com- 
mencement of another set of causes, having an opposite tendency from the 



(I) It U a comnuHi opinion tbnl tSo gnat npanaaa forain powers, to inSnaa or enable tbem to carry 
of Mr. Fitt-a adoaioiilraliou ware owio* to tba aub- on ike eeiitaal. Tbia, botaerer, is a miauke 
sidiei so impnidanUy and ueedlaaaly adranued lo Tlia'laaiia and aubeidies to foreign powera dnriii- 
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rapid decay of the South American mines at its close, is at the same time 
made the subject of discussion. 

At present, it only requires to be observed, that the effects of the suspension 
of cash payments, whctliergood or evil, are notfairly to be ascribed to Mr. Pitt. 
They were not, like the consequences of the issue of assignats in France, the 
result of a barbarous and inhuman confiscation, nor like subsequent changes 
in this country, of theoretical or abstract opinions. They were forced on the 
British statesman by stern necessity. Bankruptcy — irretrievable national 
bankruptcy stared him in the face if the momentous step were any longer 
delayed. Once taken, the fatal measure could not be recalled ; a resumption 
of cash payments during the continual pressure and vast expenditure of the 
war was out of the question. The nation has had ample experience of the 
shock it occasioned, and the protracted misery it produced, at a subsequent 
period, even in the midst of profound peace. To have attempted it during the 
whirl and agitation of the contest, would at once have prostrated all its 
resources. 

Ike whole war only amoontrd to L.52,538»4?0; of tlie years whea they were receWed, and ike other 
which no less than L,33.000i000 were advnuceddur* items of the exproditure of the war were aa follow* 
ing the threo lost ycant. At Mr. Pitt's death ihv sum — (Uoaxau,) ( Po&Taa» ) 
was only L.6|370,000. The subsidies granted, wilb 

(I’able of the whole expenses of eeery year, tn every department, dnHoi the war,) 





Subsidies 
to Foreign 
Powers. 


ARMY. 

« ,. Ei^traordi* 

Ora.n.ry. 


Civil List 


Ordnance. 


Navy Total. 


Total charge 
of Debt, 
Funded and 
Unfunded. 


Total 

Rxpendittirc. 




1.. 


L 


. 


L. 


L. 


L. 


L. 


■■Ill 


1793 


3,198.300 


4.167.313 


1.031.536 


843.603 


3.464,307 


10.7 15,941 




11 ’ll 


4.000 


9.309.336 


1.0:,7,7lh 


1.500,767 


4.219.156 


11,081,159 




■ ; S'! 


810,500 


14.562.737 


1,025 843 




8. 135.140 


13.345.987 


2}: 




99.500 


13.738.350 


1.125.053 


3.590.000 


7,780.868 


13.683. 139 




i;ia 




16 308-690 


1,081,046 


3,121.553 


11.984 03l 


16.405,403 


21; 


179S 


120.013 


7.986,397 


3.165.8.54 


1.111.376 


1.715.355 


13.591.738 


30.108.885 




1799 


335.000 


9 898 716 


4.241.433 




2.331.516 


13.036.490 


21.573,867 




1800 


3.6l3.1>8 


9 971.889 


3.906.000 


1 247.430 


1.918 967 


14.809.488 


31,661,039 




1801 


300,114 


8,838.308 


5.347,174 


1.390.136 


3.165,909 


17,303.370 


33,808,895 




J80*i 


— 


6.95 ,193 


2.63.5 063 


1.338.766 


1.500 733 


11,704 400 


35.436 894 




1803 


— 


8,134 315 




1.425.545 


1.837,1.50 


7.979.878 


35 066.313 




1804 


— 


13,183.891 


3.560.804 


1.417.517 


3..55U.143 


11,759.353 


36,669.646 




1805 


— 


10.758.343 


6,361.387 


1,914.104 


4.783-389 


14.466,998 


38.963.703 




1806 


— 


9.383.493 




1.676,333 


• 5.5l 1,064 


16.084.038 


30.336.859 




1807 


— 


9.956 684 


5.431.867 


1,680.061 


4.190.748 


16.775 763 


32,052.537 




1808 


1.400.000 


11.353.390 


5,847,763 


1.734.147 




17.467.891 


33.781.598 




1809 


3.0.50 000 




5.873.054 


1,696.994 


4.374.184 


19.336.037 


33.986.333 




1810 


3,660.103 


11. 357.6^3 


7.178,677 


1,651.397 


4.653,333 


^0,U54.4l3 


35.348,933 




1811 


2.977,747 


l3.T$3.1li3 




1,583.097 


4.557.509 


19,340.679 


36.388,790 




1613 


5.315.838 


15.383,0.50 


9.605.313 


1.748.349 


4.353,416 


30.500.339 


38,443.147 


jvft 


I8i3 


11,394.416 


18.500.985 1 10.968,533 


1,708.536 


3,404.583 


31.996.624 


41.7.55.235 


■TWBSf 


1814 


10.034.634 


16,533.945 


17.663,610 


1,675.1.53 


4,480.729 


21.96I..567 


42.913.440 


HrQQQi ^ 


I8i5 


11,035,248 


33,172.137 


1.683.031 

1 


2, 963, 89^3 


16.373,870 


43.903,989 




Totals. 


53,138.470 


384,787,438 


32,936,1357 


1.082,262 


338.336,415 


619,830,178 


1.5S9,tT6,633| 



This most instructive table proves at a glance 
kow little skare either the foreign snbsidies or civtl 
expenditure had in the vast outlay of seventeen 
hundred millious during the war. The first was 
only a thirty-third, the Utter hardly a fifteenth of 
the total expeiidilurc. The vast sums absorbed by 
the debt is a striking fe.ilurc, amuuntiitg to more 
tlsan a third of the whole ; but it was iu a certain 
degree unavoidaldc. The cost of Uie navy, ansodot* 
ingtoaliouta fifth, is not to be regretted ;*for it 



gave England the naval dominion -.of the glol>c. It 
was the prodigious expenditure for tbe army, 
amounting to almost a fourth of the whole, which is 
tbe real subject of regret, altended as it was with no 
exploits worthy of being recorded till the last eight 
years of the war : coinciding tbiu with what every 
other consideration indicates, that it was tbe nig- 
gardly use of ibat unn, and the ignorance which 
prevailed as to its efficacy, which was tbe real re: 
proaih to Mr. Pill's adminUtratsoii- 
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III p>wrrrm No doubt, however, can remain that the suspension of cash 
payments contributed essentially to increase the available resources 
of Great Ilrilain for carrying on the war. An extension of the 
iiKiuu. circulating medium, especially if accompanied by a great and in- 
creasing present expenditure, never fails to have this elTcct. It is 
when the subsequent stoppage or contraction takes place, that the perilous 
nature of the experiment becomes manifest. Great immediate prosperity to 
all around him is often produced by the prodigality of the spendthrift; but 
if he trenches deep, amidst this beneficent profusion, on the resources of 
future years, the day of accounting will inevitably come alike to himself and 
his dependents. In seeking for the causes of the vast and continued warlike 
exertions of England during the war, and of the apparently boundless financial 
resources which appeared to multiply, as if by magic, with every additional 
demand, just as in investigating the causes of the dilDcultics under which all 
classes have laboured since the peace, a prominent place must be assigned to 
the alterations on the currency, as productive of present strength as they were 
conducive to future weakness. No financial embarrassments of any moment 
were experienced subsequent to 1797; in vain Napoleon waited for the 
blow ing up of the funding system, and the stoppage of England’s financial 
resources; year after year the enormous expenditure continued; loan after 
loan, with incredible facility, was obtained, and at the close of the war, when 
the revenues of France and all the continental states were fairly exhausted, 
the treasures of Great Britain were poured forth with a profusion unexampled 
during any former period of the struggle. No existing wealth, bow great 
soever, could account for so prodigious an expenditure. Its magnitude points 
to an annual creation of funds even greater than those which were dissipated. 

It is in the vast impulse given to the circulation by the suspension of cash 
payments, and subsequent extension of paper credit of every description, 
that one great cause is to be found of the neverfailing resources of Great 
Britain during so long a period. Her fleets commanded the seas; her com- 
merce extended into every quarter of the globe; her colonies embraced the 
finest and richest of the tropical regions; and in the centre of this magnificent 
dominion was the parent state, whose quickened and extended circulation 
spread life and energy through every part of the immense fabric. Great as 
was the increase of paper in circulation after the obligation to pay in specie 
was removed, it was scarcely equal to the simultaneous increase in exports, 
imports, and domestic industry; and almost boundless as was the activity of 
British enterprise during those animating years, it must have languished 
from w ant of commensurate credit, if not susUined by the vivifying influence 
of the extended currency (1 j. 

Gr».t ^ ii is evident also that the funding system, with all its dangers and 
ultimate evils, of which the natiqp since the peace has had such 
ample experience, was eminently calculated to increase this feve- 
rish action of the body politic, and produce a temporary flow of prosperity, 
commensurate, indeed, to the ultimate embarrassment with which it was to 
be attended, but still exciting a degree of transient vigour, w Inch could ne- 
ver have arisen under a more cautious and economical system of management. 
The contracting and immediately spending loans, to the amount of thirty or 
forty millions a-year, in addition to a revenue raised by taxation of equal 
amount, had an extraordinary effect in encouraging every branch of industry, 
and enabling the nation to prosper under burdens w hich at first sight would 

(l) TabVsliowinf' ibr amount of Bunk in cJmilafion from 1792 to IkiSi Commfrrjal 
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have appeared altogether overwhelming. Government is proverbially a good 
paymaster, and never so much so as during the whirl and excitement of 
war. The capital thus sunk in loans was indeed withdrawn from the private 
encouragement of industry : but it was so only in consequence of being di- 
rected into a channel where its inilucnce in that respect was still more pow- 
erful and immediate than it ever would have been in the hands of indivi- 
duals ; it was in great part dissipated, indeed, in a form which did not repro- 
duce itself, and alTorded no means of providing for its charges hereafter ; but 
still that circumstance, how fatal soever to the resources of the slate in future 
times, did not diminish the temporary excitement produced by its expendi- 
ture. Under the combined inllueiice of this vast contraction of loans and 
extended paper circulation, the resources of the nation were increased in a 
rapid and unparalleled progression : exports and imports doubled, the pro- 
duce of taxes was continually rising, prices of every sort quickly rose, interest 
was high, profits still higher, and all who made their livelihood by productive 
industry, or by buying and selling, found themselves in a slate of extraordinary 
and increasing prosperity. That these favourable appearances were to a cer- 
tain extent delusive ; that the Hood of prosperity thus let in upon the state 



«r diMount at the Bank daring the tame ]>eriod, and the Gold and Slhrer annoiQj coined at the 
tk, with tba hxporta, ImpurU, and ftcveuue for the saibo period. 



(Table sbowin; the paper and coin lamed, with the exports, and rerenar of every year daring the war.) 



e 

>■ 


L5 Notes 
in 

Circulation 


Under L5. 


Commer- 
cial Paper 
rendered 
at Dank. 


Rollion 

coined. 


Total of 
Notes. 


Offieial Va- 
lue Imports 
from Great 
Britain. 


OfBcial Va- 
lue Export' 
froin Great 
Britain- 


Reraane, 


British 

Vamate 

Tonnaga. 


1792 


11,307.380 


■ 


_ 


1,171,863 


11.807,380 


10,6.50,358 


24,904,850 


17,864,464 


1,540,145 


1793 


11,388,910 


— 


— 


2,747,430 


11,388,910 


19.659,357 


20,390,179 


17.707.983 




1794 


10,714,020 


— 


— 


2,558,895 


10,744,020 


22,294,893 


26,748,082 


17,899,294 




179S 


14,017^510 


— 


2,946,500 


493,41 6 


l4,Oi7 5i0 


23,736.880 


27.123, SS8 


18,4.56.298 




1796 


10,729,520 


— 


3,.505.000 


454,680 


16.729,520 


23,187,319 


30,518,913 


18,548,628 


mm 


1797 


9,671,780 


867,585 


.5,350,000 2.600,297 


11,114,120 


21,013.956 


28.917,010 


19,852,646 


— 


1798 


11.647.610 


M48,220 


4,490.600 


2,967.565 


13,095,830 


25,122,203 


27,317,087 


30,492,995 


— ' 


1799 


li. 494,150 


1,465,650 


5,403.900 


449,962 


12,959,610 


24,066,700 

28,257,781 


29,556,637 


35,311,018 


— 


|8u0 


15 372.980 


1.471, .540 


6,401,000 


189,937 


16,8.54,800 


33.381,617 


34 069,457 


1, 905,411 


1801 


13,578,520 


2,684.760 


7,905,100 


450,242 


16,203.280 


30,435.268 


34.838,564 


35,516,351 


l,775,S4( 


1802 


17,574,860 


2,612.020 


7,523.300 


437,019 


15,186,880 


28,308,373 


37,873,324 


37,111,620 


2,147, «29 


1803 


12,350,970 


2,968,960 


10,717,600 


.596,445 


15,849,980 


25.104,541 


28,075,239 


38,203,937 


2.I67,S«3 


1804 


12,546,560 


4,531,270 


9,982.400 


718,897 


17,077,830 


26,454,281 


31,071.108 


45,515.152 


2,268,570 


1805 


13,011,010 


4.860,160 


11,365,500 


54,668 


17,871,170 


27,344,720 


30,540,491 


50.555, 1'SO 


2,283,442 


l8o6 


13,271.529 


4,458,600 


12,380,100 


405,106 


1T,T30.120 


2.5.504.478 


32,984,101 


54,071,908 


2.363,714 


1807 


12,840,790 


4.IU9.BIMI 


13 484,600 


None 


16,050,680 23,326,84.5 


30,588,0K4 


59.406,731 


2.281.621 


1808 


i4.09i.690 


4,695,170 


t ‘7,050, 100 


371,714 


14,183,860 


25.660.953 


2^,956,62.7 


62,147.601 


2,324.819 


1809 


l4.2ii.360 


1,301,500 


15,475,700 


298,946 


18, .542,860 


30,170.292 


4.5.667,2ib 


63,879,802 


2,368,468 


1810 


1S,159,180 


5,860.420 


20,070.000 


316,936 


21,019.600 


37.613,294 


42.656.84.. 


67.825,597 


2,426.044 


181 1 


16.246,130 


7,114,090 


14,355,400 


312,263 


23,360.220 


25,240,704 


72.837,25’a 


65,309,100 


2,474,774 


1812 


15,951,290 


7,457,030 


14,291,600 


None 


23,408,320 


24,923,922 

Re4-oida 


37,982,977 


65,752,125 


2,478,799 


1813 


15,407,320 


7,713,610 


12,330,200 


519,722 


23,210,930 


dcalroyrd 
by fire 




68,302,860 


— 


1814 


16,455.540 


8,345..540 


13,285.800 


None 


24,801,080 32,022.771 


51,358,398 


70,240.313 


3,616, #65 


1815 


18, '736.400 


9 035.250 


14,917,000 


None 


27,261,6.50 31, 82/, 052 


57.420,431 


72,203,142 


2,681,276 


1816 


18,021,220 


9,001,400 


11.418,400 


None 


27,0l3,620|26,374,921 


48,216,186 


62,640,711 


2,648,593 



Par/. Deb. rii. xit *v Mpp. Pari. Wtt. xxxt, 1S63, Coweiooir, ^HoaBao*a and Piaiaa, 

279. — Marshall’s Digest, pp 99. l47> 236. 

Tbu.«, in the twenty-four years, from 1792 to I8l6. the circulation of nnghnd, including the large and 
amall notra and commeirial (taper diaenunted at the Bank* was more than tripled : the rrrenne tripled, 
otid the exports more than doubled ; the imports increased a-half. The increase of commercial paper from 
1792 to 1810 was sevenfold : indicating, perhaps, the grc.Tlesl and most rapid rise in mercantile transac- 
tions in the wh<de history of the world. 
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was occasioned by exhausting, in a great degree, the reservoirs of wealth for 
future emergencies ; and that a long period of languor and depression was to 
follow this feverish and unnatural tract of excitement, is indeed certain : but 
still the eflect at the moment was the same, and in the activity, enterprise, 
and opulence thus created, were to be found the most powerful resources for 
carrying on the contest. How beneficial soever to the finances of the state in 
future times, it might have been, to have raised the whole supplies by taxa- 
tion within the year, it was impossible that from such a prudent and parsimo- 
nious system there could have arisen the extraordinary vigour aud progres- 
sive creation of wealth which resulted from the lavish expenditure of the 
national capital in maintaining the conflict: and but for the profuse outlay, 
which has been felt as so burdensome in subsequent times, the nation might 
have sunk beneath its enemies, and England, with all its glories, been swept 
for ever from the book of existence. 

system, attended as it was, however, with this vast 
instead of income on the current expenses, 
uiM made no provision for the ultimate redemption of the debt thus 
contracted, it would, notwithstanding the prodigious and trium- 
t.Tror'r^tiy pliant results with which it was attended, have been liable to very 
iiooofd.bt. severe reprehension. But every view of his financial policy must be 
imperfect and erroneous, if the sinking fund, which constituted so essential 
a part of the system, is not taken into consideration. Its great results have now 
been completely demonstrated by experience : and there can be no question 
that, if it had been adhered to, the whole debt might have been extinguished 
with ease before the year 1840; that is, in nearly as short a time as it was 
created. Great as were the burdens of the war, therefore, he had established 
the means of rendering them only temporary ; durable as the rfsults of its suc- 
cesses have proved, the price at which they were purchased admitted, accord- 
ing to his plan, of rapid liquidation. It is the subsequent abandonment of the 
sinking fund, in consequence of the unnecessary and imprudent remission of 
so large a proportion of the indirect taxes, which is the real evil that has un- 
done the mighty structure of former wisdom ; and for a slight and questionable 
present advantage, rendered the debt, when undergoing a rapid and successful 
process of liquidation, a lasting and hopeless burden on the state. The magni- 
tude of this change is too great to bo accounted for by the weakness or errors 
of individuals: the misfortune thus inflicted upon the country too irreparable 
to be ascribed to the improvidence or shortsighted policy of subsequent Go- 
vernments. Without exculpating the members of the administration who did 
not manfully resist, and if they could not prevent, at least denounce the 
growing delusion, it may safely be aflirmed, that the great weight of the res- 
ponsibility must be borne by the nation itself. If the people of Great Britain 
have now a debt of seven hundred and seventy millions, with hardly any 
fund for its redemption, they have to blame not Mr. Pitt, who was compel- 
led to contract it in the course of a desperate struggle for the national inde- 
pendence, and left them the means of its rapid and certain liquidation, but 
the blind democratic spirit which first, from its excesses in a neighbouring 
state, made its expenditure unavoidable, and then, from its impatience of 
present sacrifice at home, destroyed the means of its discharge. 
iiiMnloHj" “ nations,” says M. Tocqueville, in his profound work on 
Brnilll' American Democracy, “ which have made a groat and lasting im- 
riiiiiirc. pression on human affairs, from the Homans to the English, havo 
been governed by aristocratic bodies : the instability and impatience of the 
democratic spirit render the states in which it is the ruling power incapable 
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of durable achievements (f).” The abandonment of a system, fraught with 
such incalculable future advantages as the sinking fund, but requiring a pre- 
sent sacrifice for its maintenance, aflbrds decisive evidence that the balance 
of the constitution had become overloaded in reality before it was so in form 
on the popular side, and that the period had arrived when an ignorant im- 
patience of taxation was to bring about that disregard of every thing but 
present objects, which is the invariable characteristic of the majority of 
mankind. >Vith the prevalence of aristocratic rule in England, that noble 
monument of national foresight and resolution progressively prospered : 
with its decline the cITiciency of the great engine of redemption was conti- 
nually impaired amidst the general inlluence of the unthinking multitude; 
and at length, upon its subversion by the great change of 1832, it linally, to 
Bui inn all practical purposes, was destroyed. Irretrievable ultimate ruin 
ira'irui” has thus been brought upon the state : for not only is the burden 
tlTiMS^w upon its resources inconsistent with the permanent 

World maintenance of the national independence, but the steady rule 
has been terminated, under which alone its liquidation could have bepn ex- 
pected. j 

But if the sun of British greatness is setting in the Old,,it is from the same 
cause rising in renovated lustre in the New World. The impatience of the 
democratic spirit, both in the British isles and on the shores of the Atlantic : 
the energy it devciopes, the insatiable desires it creates, the national burdens 
which it perpetuates, the convulsions which it induces, all conspire to impel 
the ceaseless wave of emigration to the west, and the very distresses conse- 
quent on an advanced stage of existence force the power and vigour of civi- 
lization into the primeval recesses of the forest, in two centuries the name 
of England may be extinct, or survive only under the shadow of ancient re- 
nown : but a hundred and fifty millions of men in North America will be 
speaking its language, reading its authors, glorying in its descent. Nations, 
like individuals, were not destined for immortality; in their virtues equally 
as their vices, tlicir grandeur as their weakness, they bear in their bosoms 
the seeds of mortality; but in the passions which elevate them to greatness, 
equally as those w'hich hasten their decay, is to be discerned the unceasing 
operation of those principles at once of corruption and resurrection which 
arc combined in humanity, and which, universal in communities as in single 
men, compensate the necessary decline of nations by the vital lire which has 
given an undecaying youth to the human race. 

(l) Tocquevilic, ti. 387. 
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ImmeDser^sulUoflbeCampaigQof Auslerliu^Tbe olRbe of Premier is offered loLordHawkes- 
bury, and declined— General opinion on (be necessity of a Coalition of Pariics^Mr. Fox 
is sent for— Slate of Parties in the Country— Composition of the new Cabinet— Their first 
Measures— The Budget— Return of Napolwn (o Paris- Financiai crisis there— Its osten- 
sible causes— Immediate origin of ibe explosion was the absorption of gold for the German 
war- Measures of Napol^n to remedy the evil-Real causes of the calastropfae— Financial 
changes in consequence introduced in France— And imposition of its Armies as a burden 
on Foreign Stales— French Budget for 1805, and Exposition of the Minister of the Interior- 
Erection of the Column in the Place VendOme— Advance of the French against Naples- 
Successful Invasion of Calabria— Joseph Bonaparte created King of the Two Sicilies— Na- 
ples ihreaienet] by Sir Sidney Smith— General Stuart lands in the Bay of Sl.-Euphemia— 
Regnier resolves to attack him— Battle of Maida— Great moral effect of this victory— But its 
immediate results are less considerable— Surrender of Gaela- Retreat of the English, and 
Suppression of the Insurrection— Domestic Reforms of Joseph in Naples— Louis Bonaparte 
is created King of Uollapd— Creation of Military Fiefs in (he kingdom of 1 taly- Napoleon’s 
secret views in these measures— Audience given to the Turkish Ambassador- Naval opera- 
tions— Sailing of a Division of the Brest Fleet— Defeat of (be first squadron at St. -Domingo 
-Disasters of the second division under Villaumez— Capture of Linois, and lesser Naval 
Operalions-iuaections on these last Naval Disasters of France— Greatness of the French 
Navy under Louis XVI— Napoleon’s change of system in regard to Naval War— Relleclions 
on the growth of (be English Maritime Power— Its probable influence on the future destinies 
of the world— Reduction of (he Cape of Good Hope— Sir Home Popham resolves to attack 

* Buenos Ayres— Which falls— Embarrassment of Government at this success— It is retaken 
by (ho South Americans— Differences with America in regard to Neutral Rights- Violent 
measures of Congress— The Commissioners appointed on both sides adjust the differences— 
Coutincntal Affairs— Growing Coldness between France and Prussia— Jealousy of the two 
Cabinets— The Prussian Cabinet seizes on Hanover— Measures of Beialialion adopted by 
Great Britain— .Mr. Fox’s speech on the subject— Napoleon’s opinion of Prussia in ibis 
transaction— His farther measures of aggression on Germany— Universal indignation which 
they excite in the North of Germany— Genlz’s PamphU-t on ihe subject — Formation on the 
Confederacy of the Rhine— Powers admitted to the Confederation— The Emperor Francis 
renounces the Crown of Germany— Addresses of NapolAon and the Emperor Francis to the 
German States— Great sensalion which these events produce at Berlin— Warlike prepara- 
tions of Prussia— Renewed causes of irritation between France and Russia— Difference 
about ihc mouths of the Catlaro, which is occupied by the Russians— The French in return 
seize Ragusa— Actions in its neighbourhood— D’Oubril concludes a Treaty between France 
and Russia— Which is disavowed by the Cabinet of St.-Pelersburg— Openiug of the Negotia- 
tions between France and England— Latter power insists on Russia being a party to the 
negotiation— Basis of Uti*possidelis— W'bicb Franco departs from— Continuance of the Ne- 
gotiation, and gradual estrangement of the parties— Its farther progress— The demands of 
France become more extravagant, and the Negotiation is broken off— Real views of the 
Parties in this proceeding— State of Affairs at Berlin— Prussian ultimatum, and preparations 
for War on both sides— Murder of Palm— Great seosalion which it occasioned— Proceed- 
ings of the Military Commission by which be was condemned— Influence which it had in 
producing the Rupture of tbo Negotiation— Last instructions of Mr. Fox to Lord Lauderdale 
— His eyes were at length opened to the real nature of the War— Ilis Illness and Death— 
And Character- Extraordinary Talents in Debate— But his fame is on the decline as a just 
thinker— Reasons of this change. 

maiuoc pcac® 0^ Presburg appeared to have finally subjected'the 

ib« am- continent to the empire of France. The greatest and most for- 
AiistctliU. midablc coalition which had ever been arrayed against its fortunes 
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was dissolved ; the military strength of Austria had received to all appear- 
ance an irreparable wound ; Prussia, though irritated, was overawed, and 
had let the favourable moment for striking a decisive blow elapse without 
venturing to draw the sword ; and even the might of Kussia, hitherto held in 
iindelined dread by^e states of southern Europe, had succumbed in the 
conflict, and the northern Autocrat was indebted to the generosity of the 
victor for the means of escaping from the theatre of his triumph. When 
such results had been gained with the great military monarchies, it was of 
little moment what was the disposition of the lesser powers; but they too 
had been terrilied into submission, or retired from a contest in which suc- 
cess could no longer be hoped for. Sweden, in indignant silence, had with- 
drawn to the shores ofGothland; Naples was overrun; Switzerland was silent; 
and Spain consented to yield its fleets and its treasures to the conqueror of 
northern Europe. England, it is true, with unconquerable resolution and 
iinconquered arms, still continued the contest; but after the prostration of 
the continental armies, and the destruction of the French marine, itappeared 
no longer to hare an intelligible object; while the death of the great states- 
man who had ever been the uncompromising foe of the Revolution, and the 
soul of all the confederacies against it, led to a well-founded expectation 
that a more pacific system of Government might be anticipated in his suc- 
cessors. 

Pr»mi«rtfaip The hopes entertained by Napoldon of such a temporary accom- 
modation with England as might leave him at liberty, by fostering 
his naval power to prepare the means of its final subjugation, 
dtciinni. >^-ere soon to all appearance likely to be realized. The death of 
Mr. Pitt dissolved the Administration of which he was the head. His tower- 
ing genius could ill bear a partner in power or rival in renown. Equals he 
had none — friends few; and with the exception of Lord Melville, whom the 
pending accusation had compelled to retire from Government, perhaps no 
statesman had ever possessed his unreserved confidence. There were many 
men of ability and resolution in his Cabinet, but none of weight suflicient to 
take the helm when it dropped from his hands; and when be sunk into the 
grave, the Ministry, which was supported by his single arm, fell to the 
earth. The King, indeed, who was aware of the danger of introducing a 
change of policy in the middle of a desperate conflict, and still retained a 
keen recollection of the humiliation to which he had been subjected in con- 
sequence of the India bill introduced by the ^Vhigs in i 784, made an attempt 
to continue the Government in the same hands, and immediately after Mr. 
Pitt’s death commissioned Lord llawkesbury to forma new Administration 
on the same basis; but that experienced and cautious statesman soon per- 
ceived that the attempt, at that period at least, was impossible, and the only 
use he made of his short-lived power was to accept the wardenship of the 
Cinq Ports, which had been held by Mr. Pitt, and was the most lucrative 
sinecure in thegift of the Crown— an appointment which gave rise to keen and 
acrimonious discussion in both Houses of Parliament under the succeeding 
Administration (i). 

r.biic Independently of the acknowledged weakness of the Ministry 
after Mr. Pitt ceased to sustain its fortunes, the state of public 
opinion rendered it extremely doubtful whether any new Adroi- 
oa- nistration could command general support which was not found- 
ded on a coalition of parties, and an union of all the principal statesmen of 
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the time to uphold tho fortunes of the state. The defeat of Austerlitz, and 
the consequent exposure of Great Britain to the necessity of maintaining the 
war single-handed against the forces of combined Europe, had made a deep 
impression on the public mind. Many believed some change of system to be 
necessary; and the opinion was sensibly gaining ground, that having unsuc- 
cessfully made so many attempts to overthrow the power of revolutionary 
France hy hostility, the time had now arrived when it was not only expedient, 
but necessary, to try whether its terrors might not be disarmed by pacilic 
relations. Complaints against the abuses of Government — some real, some 
imaginary— <luring the conduct of so long and costly a war, had multiplied to 
a very great degree; the Opposition journals had increased in number and 
vehemence of declamation; and the vote against lx>rd .Melville in the House 
of Commons had shaken the opinion of numbers in the integrity of Govern- 
ment in that point where Mr. Pitt’s Administration had hitherto been regarded 
as most pure. The Tories, it was said, are exhausted by perpetual service 
for twenty years; the ho|>es of the state are to be found in the ranks of the 
Whigs; or, at all events, the lime has now arrived when these absurd party 
distinctions should cease, and all true friends to their country, on which ever 
side of politics, must unite for the formation of a liberal and extended Admi- 
nistration, on so broad a basis as to bring its whole capacity to bear on the 
fortunes of the state during the perilous times which are evidently approach- 
ing. A general wish accordingly was felt for the formation of a Government 
which should unite “all the talents” of the nation, without regard to party 
distinction — a natural wish at all times, and frequently indulged by the 
British people, but which has never led to any good result in the, history of 
England, and never can do so, except in such a crisis of national danger as 
would have led the Romans to appoint a dictator, and calls for the suspension 
of ail difference in foreign or domestic policy in the warding off immediate 
danger, by which all are equally threatened (1). 

Hr.Foi ii Yielding at length, though unwillingly, and with sinister presen- 

OTi for. timents, to the inclinations of the people and the necessity of his 
situation, the King, oh the 2filh January, sent a message to Lord Grenville, so 
long tho firm supporter of Mr. Pitt’s foreign administration, requesting his 
attendance at Buckingham house, to confer with his Majesty on the formation 
of a government. Lord Grenville suggested Mr. Fox as the person he should 
consult on the subject. “ I Ihoughtso, and 1 meant it so,” replied the King; 
and immediately the formation of an administration was intrusted to these 
two illustrious men (2). 

anxious wish expressed both by the Sovereign and the nation 
■ tiifwiiTitrj. that the Government should be formed on the broadest possible 
basis, so as to include all the leading men of the country, led to a coalition of 
parties, which, although it gave great apparent stability at the outset, was 
little calculated in the end to ensure the permanence of the administration. 
Three distinct and well-defined parties, independent of the partisans of Mr. 
Pitt’s Cabinet, then divided the legislature and the nation. The ardent Whigs, 
whohad adhered through all the horrors of the French Revolution to democra- 
tic principles, were represented by Mr. Fox anil Mr. Erskine, and embraced all 
the zealous adherents of republican institutions throughout the country. 
Parliamentary reform. Catholic emancipation, the repeal of the test acts, the 
abolition of slavery, peace with France, were inscribed on their banners. 
Another section of the Whig party existed, who had recently been arrayed 

(I) Aim. Rug. ISas. IT, 7$. (7) Aim. Ref. ISM. 71. 
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in fierce hostility against their former allies. They were composed of the old 
Whig families which had receded with Mr. Burke, at the commencement of 
the French Revolution, from the popular side, and acted with Mr. Pitt till 
his resignation in 1800, but never coalesced with his government after his 
resumption of power. This party, led in Parliament by Lord Grenville, Earl 
Spencer, and .Mr. Windham, embraced many powerful aristocratic families 
and a large portion of private worth and ability, but their hold of the alTec- 
tions of the populace was not so considerable as that of their stauncher bre- 
thren. In hostility to Fiance and fierce opposition to revolutionary princi- 
ples, they yielded not to the warmest partisans of Mr. Pitt ; but in domestic 
questions they inclined to the popular side, and might be expected to form 
a salutary check on the innovating ardour of the more democratic portion of 
the Government. Less considerable from general support or parliamentary 
eloquence than either of these great parties, the adherents of Mr. Adding- 
ton’s administration, who had remained in Opposition ever since they were 
displaced from power were still of importancefroni their business talents and 
the intimate acquaintance they had with the machinery of government. 
Lord Sidmontb (formerly Mr. Addington) was the leader of his portion of 
the old Tory administration, w hom exclusion from onicebadlcd to coalesce, 
not in the most creditable manner, with their ancient antagonists, and, 
from the known pacific inclinations of their chief, no serious dilfereuce of 
opinion in llie Gabiiict was anticipated, at least so far as foreign alTairs were 
concerned. 

The leaders of these three parties were combined in the new Ca- 
c.woot. biuct: but the preponderance of Mr. Fox’s adherents was so great 
as to render the Ministry, to ail intents and purposes, a Whig Administration, 
which speedily appeared in the universal removal of all Tory functionaries 
from every olUce, even the most inconsiderable, under Government. Mr. Fox, 
though entitled, from his talents and influence, to the highest appointment 
under the Crown, contented himself with the important oflice of Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, deeming that the situation in which most embarrass- 
ment was likely to lie experienced, and where his own principles were likely 
soonest to lead to important results. Lord Grenville was made First Lord of 
the Treasury ; Mr. Erskine, Lord Chancellor; laird llowick (formerly Mr. 
Grey) First laird of the Admiralty; Mr. Windham, Secretary at War ; Earl 
Spencer, Secretary of State for the Home Department (1) TheCabinctexbi- 
bited a splendid array of ability, and was anxiously looked forward to by the 
country, with the undeliued hope which naturally arises upon admitting 
a party whose leaders had been so long celebrated by their eloquence aud 
genius for the first lime, after so long an exclusion, to the administration 
of public affairs. But amidst the general satisfaction, there were many 
who observed with regret that all the members of the recent Government 
were excluded from office, and anticipated no long tenure of power to a 
coalition which departed thus widely from the path of its predecessors, 
and voluntarily excluded the aid of all who had grown versant in public 
affairs, while the admission of the Lord Chief Justice into the Cabinet was 



(t) Ttir Cabinet was composed of the following 
invmben t— 

l.ord! KrEkioc — I^rd Cbancrllor. 

Karl KilTiwilliain— President oflbeCoanciK 
Viscount Lord Privy Seal. 

I.ord Grcnvitte^FirsI I>ord of ibe Treasury, 
lord Howiclt— .First f.ord of the Admiralty. 
Earl Moira— 'Mast^'General of the Ordnance, 



Ear! Spencer— Secretarj' of Stale fur Home 
Affairs. 

Mr. Koi— Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Windliam — Secretary at War. 

I Old Henry Petty— Chancellor of the Exchc* 

Lord Ellenborougb— Chief Justice, with a seat 
in the Cabiuel. 

^Jnn. Rfg, tm, 26 , 
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justly regarded by all as a most dangerous innovation, fraught 'ndth ob- 
vious peril to that calm and dispassionate administration of judicial du- 
ties (1), which had so long been the glory of English jurisprudence. 
rt"'o7ih’e Notwithstanding the essential and total change which the Ministry 
"r" rs^*“ undergone, and the accession of a party to power who had so 
bidcrt. long denounced the measures of their rivals as fraught with irre- 
parable injury to the best interests of the state, no immediate change in the 
measures of liovcrnment took place; and Europe l>ehcld with surprise the 
men who had invariably characterized the war as unjust and impolitic pre- 
paring to carry it on with a patience and foresight in no degree inferior to \ 
that of their predecessors, — a striking circumstance, characteristic alike of 
the justice of the reasons which Mr. Pitt had assigned for its continuance, 
and the candour of the party who had now succeeded to power. The budget 
of Lord Henry Petty was but a continuation of the financial system of .Mr. 
Pitt, modilied by the altered situation of affairs, and the necessity which had 
obviously arisen of making provision for a protracted maritime struggle. 
The system of raising as large as possible a proportion of the taxes within the 
year, so happily acted upon since 1798 by the late Government, was con- 
tinued and extended; and, in pursuance thereof, if was proposed to carry 
the war taxes from fourteen to nineteen millions and a half, — an increase 
which was eflccted by raising the income tax from six and a half to ten per 
cent, and an addition of 3s. a hundred weight on sugar (S). The loan, not- 
withstanding this great addition, was still L.18,I)U0,(MK), to provide for the 
interest of which, and a sinking fund to redeem the principal, the w'ar wine- 
duty was declared permanent, producing L.500,000 a-year, and an addi- 
tional duty laid on pig iron, calculated to produce as much more, besides 
lesser duties, to the amount in all of L. 1,130, 000 (3). 

The great addition to the income tax was loudly complained of as a 
grievous burden and total departure from all the professions of economy so 
often made by Ministers; hut there is reason to believe that indirect taxes 
could not have been relied on to produce so great an increase as w as required 
in the public revenue; and there can be no doubt that, in adopting the 
manly course of making so great a demand on present income rather than 
increase the debt, they acted a truly patriotic and statesman like part. 

The return of Napoleon to Paris, where he arrived on the night of 
lo ihe 20th January, to the great disappointment of the municipality 

rrUw ttirrr. and people, who had made the most magnilicent preparations for 
his triumphal reception, was very necessary, from the linancial crisis which 
had there occurred, and which threatened to involve the Government in the 
most serious embarrassments. This catastrophe, partly arising from poli- 



(1) Ann. Reg. 1806, 26. 28. 

(2) Pari. Deb. tI. 866. S74. Ann. Reg. I806. 71. 
(l) The bodget of ibis year stood os fotlow s ; — 

Cbtr|;e«, 
Great Rriiain. 

Navy. L.1&.28I.OOO 

Army, . I8.SUO.000 

Ordnance -1.718,000 

Bliscelltfnroas. 2.170.000 

Arrears of bubsidies 1 .000.000 

Vote of Credit 12 000.000 



L.43.660.000 

Kscltuire of the permatienl income on the one hand 
and permanent chargCR on the other, which added 
largely ,lo both sides of the account : the charges of 
the debt being L, 23,000,000, and the total sum 



Supplirs. 
Cresi UriUin. 



Mslt Olid Personal Kstsle Doliei, . L. ^.TTiO.OOO 

ttnal* from Captured bbtps, . . 1.000.000 

Ixitteries 380.000 

Sorphis of Oonitolidolrd Pmid. . . 3,SUO.OOO 

WarTasrs. . . 19,500,000 ) 

Deduct as outstanding | 18.000,000 

at end of year, . 1.500.000 ) 

Loan, 18.000.000 



L.43.630,000 ’ 

raised by taxes and other sources of revenue, 
l..S5.7nG,000. while the total expenditure was 
L.72.750,000.— vi. 566. 569 ,— Postes’s 
Pmri. Tablet, i, |. 
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tical, partly from commercial causes, had long been approaching, and the 
public consternation was at its height when the Emperor re-entered the Tui- 
ieries. Without undressing or going to bed, he sent for the, minister of 
linances at midnight, and spent the whole remainder of the night in a minute 
and rigid examination of that functionary, and all the persons connected with 
his cslabiishment. At eleven next day, the Council of Finance was assembled : 
it sat nine hours : and when it broke up, M. Moliien was appointed Minister 
of Finances, and M. do Marbois, the former Minister, dismissed (f ). 
iuMM»ibir This panic, which at the time excited such consternation at Paris, 
and might, if the issue of the campaign had been doubtful, have 
been attended with the most disastrous elFects, arose from very simple causes. 
During the whole of 1803, the Bank of France, yielding to the flood of pros- 
perity which on ail sides flowed into the empire, and urged on by the con- 
stant demand for discounts on the part of all the contractors and others 
engaged in the public service, from the. expenditure of Government con- 
stantly keeping in advance of the receipts of the treasury, had been progres- 
sively enlarging its discounts : before the Emperor set out for the army, they 
had risen from thirty to sixty millions, double the usual amount. In the 
midst of the apparent prosperity produced by that excessive increase, the 
sagacious mind of Napoldon perceived the seeds of future evil; and amidst 
all the turmoil of his military preparations at Boulogne, he repeatedly wrote 
to the Minister of Finances on the subject, and warned him of the danger of 
the Bank of France trusting too far the delusive credit of individuals engaged 
in extensive transactions or pushing to an undue length, in the form of a 
paper circulation, the Hoyal privilege of coining money (2). The immense 
discounts which occasioned the peril, were almost entirely granted to the 
functionaries engaged in the public service, and who being obliged to make 
good their payments to Government by a certain day, and embarrassed by 
this remote period to which all payments from the public treasury were post- 
poned, were frequently driven to this resource to supply the deficiencies 
arising from the backward payments of individuals, and whose credit was in 
some sort interwoven with that of the general administration. A few rich 
companies also had sliarcd in the liberality of tbe Bank, who w ere engaged in 
most extensive speculations in all parts of the world, and so deeply impli- 
cated in the furnishing of the precious metals to the Bank, that their support 
on its part was almost a matter of self-preservation. The greatest of these, 
was that of which M. Ouvrard was the leading partner; and its engagements 
with the Bank of France were to an enormous amount. This groat capitalist 
had for several years been engaged in vast contracts for the service of the 
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From Bm* (2) tlis word* ore. in a letter to the 
lo(tnr. Sept. 51inUter of KiiiBiices, ** The evil origi* 
S 4 , iSo6. nale« in the Bank having tranagressed 
the law. Wbat has Lbe law done? It iia» giveu Uie 
privilege ofeutning luoue) In the form of jwj>er In 
a pjftirular rompaiij ; but what did it inlc-ud Itj 90 
doing? A^urrdijr (bat the cin ulction thus created 
aboQid bo based on MJid credit. Tlie Dink ap|>ears 
to have adopted a most erroneous nrinciplr, which 
is tn discount to individuaU, not in proportion to 
tbrir real capital, but the number of shares of its 
cajiital stncL which they possess, lhal, however. U 
uo real test of solvency. Mow mauy persons nuiy be 
possessed of fifly or 1 hundred such shares, tiid 
yrl be so cuibarnuscd that no one woold lend them 
a single fartbiug? I'bc paper of the Bank Utbus ia* 
aaed in many, perhaps a majority of cases, not on 
r«tt crodil bat « delosive sapposiUoii of w^tb. lo 



one word, in discnantlng after this manner the 
Bank u coining false manajr. So cleuriy do I sew tlie 
dangers of such a course lliat) if nccuseary, I wuald 
slop the p.iy of my soldiers rather than persevere in 
it. I am distressed beyond measure at the iieeeasi-' 
ties of my situation, which, by cumpeiliiig me to 
lire in camps and engaging me in distant raprdi* 
tious, withdraw my utteniion from what would 
otherwise be the chief object of in^ anxiety, the first 
wish of iny heart, a good and solid orcanixatmu of 
all which conrertiB toe interest ol bauks, manufac- 
tures, and roiuuierce..*’ U hat adniirahle wisdom iu 
this great mail, conceived nt the camp of Boulogne, 
iu the midst of the boundless arraogrincnU which 
the march of the army to Ulm, already couiinenced, 
must have rrt(uircd, aud of which faia eorr»s|>on> 
dence furauhes suds ample proof!— Jee fiionoir. 
V.6S, SB. 
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Spanish licet, and so extensive were his transactions, that almost ali the trea- 
sures of Mexico found their way into his coOers. Gradually he had intro- 
duced himself into tlie principal departments of the French service : and 
before the middle of 1805, nearly seventy millions ( L.2,800,000 ) was owing 
chiefly to the company of which lie was a member by the public treasury of 
that country. The long delays thrown in the way of the liquidation of this 
debt by the Government, occasioned an excessive multiplication of paper 
securities, which soon fell considerably in value in the money market : but 
so implicated was Goverumcnl in these transactions, that it was compelled 
to go on in the same perilous course, and thus increase the depreciation, 
which had already become suflicicntly alarming. The consequence was, that 
the bills of the public contractors sunk so much in value that they would no 
longer pass current in the market; at length they fell so low as fU instead 
of iOO: an universal disquietude prevailed (1), and the demands upon the 
f ' public treasury had already become very heavy, at the moment w hen it bad 
/ little else than paper securities in its coflers. 

i.aw.iu Matters were in this critical state when the breaking out of the 
SpE.kJo"" German war, and departure of the army for the Khiue, occasioned 
an immense and immediate demand for metallic currency, which 
alone would pass in foreign states, both on the part of Government 
and individuals. Napoleon, for the diflerent branches of the public 
service, took fifty millions of francs (L.2,000,(KX)) from the bank of France. 
Unable, after this great abstraction, to meet his other engagements, the 
Minister of Finances had recourse to Ouvrard, Vanderbergh, and .Seguin, who 
advanced 102,1)00,000 ( L.-t,080,000) to the Public Treasury, and received, in 
return, long dated bills for 150,000,000. To meet this advance Uuvrard 
hastened to Madrid, to obtain a supply of piastres from the Spanish Govern- 
ment, and such was the ascendency which he had acquired at that capital, 
that he shortly after concluded a treaty with the King of Spain, in virtue of 
which bis company, during the whole remainder of the war, acquired “ an 
exclusive right to carry on the whole trade to the Spanish colonies, and to 
import the whole treasures and merchandise brought from thence to the 
European shores.” Never before had such a power been vested in any com- 
pany : the treasures of the whole world were to pass through their hands. 
But though this treaty gave Ouvrard the prospect of obtaining, Itefore a year 
' expired, from America 272,000,000 francs (L.l 1,400,000] in hard dollars, yet 
this would not furnish a supply for present necessities; and the efforts of all 
the capitalists of Europe, which were put in requisition for the occasion, 
were unable to meet the crisis or avert a catastrophe. Desprez and several of 
the greatest capitalists in Paris failed : this immediately occasioned a terrific 
run upon all the other public functionaries, as well as the Bank and the 
Treasury; |taper would no longer pass; credit was at an end; and M. Vauder- 
bergh, one of the greatest of the national contractors, was prevented from 
failing, solely by an advance to a great amount from the Public Treasury. 
The consequences would have been fatal to the empire had a disaster at the 
same time occurred in Germany, for the Government were absolutely with- 
out the means of replenishing any branch of the public service; but the 
battle of Auslerlitz and the treaty of Presburg operated as a charm in 
dispelling the panic : with the cessation of continental w ar the demand for 
the precious metals immediately ceased ; and the crisis was in fact over when 
the return of the Emperor to tlic Tuileries entirely restored the public con- 
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fidcnce. But llie danger had been so pressing, that nothing but the instan- 
taneous termination of the war could have averted it : and by merely pro- 
tracting the contest in Moravia for a few months, the allies would infallibly 
have brought the French Government to a national bankruptcy (1). 

McMomof Napoleon was highly indignant at these embarrassments, and fully 

co«*rqiirnr* appreciated the magnitude of the peril from which he had been 
extricated by the fortunate victory of Austerlitz (2). Public opinion, as usual, 
follow'cd the impulse set by its leaders; the imprudent facility of the Minister 
of Finances became the general object of reprobation and the greatest wits of 
the capital exerted their talents in decrying his administration (5). The em- 
peror minutely scrutinized the embarrassments of the Hank and the Trea- 
sury : it was i^aund that the total deficit of the public contractors to the 
Government amounted to •141,000,000 francs ( L.S,600,000) of which Ouvrard 
and Vanderbergh owed nearly two-thirds, and measures of severity were im- 
mediately ordered against all the defaulters, who were thrown into prison 
without distinction. The gigantic company of M. Ouvrard and his partners 
was in conscfiuence reduced to bankruptcy : but in the end nearly the whole 
deiicit was recovered for the nation. The system of providing for the public 
service by means of contractors was shortly after abandoned : but a few years 
after the Government was under the necessity of resuming it : and N'apoldon 
ultimately made the must ample amends to the injured M. de Marbois, by 
appointing him President of the Chamber of Accounts {i}. 

Koicaua In fact, though it suited the interests of the Emperor to represent 

caUsimpbr. this alarming catastrophe as exclusively the result of the impru- 
dent facility of the .Minister of Finances, and the inordinate profusion of 
discounts by the Bank, yet the evil in reality lay a great deal deeper, and the 
crisis was, in fact, occasioned by the vicious system to which the extravagant 
expenditure of the Imperial Government had driven the Finance Ministers. 
Although the budgets annually presented since Napoleon seized the govern- 
ment had exhibited the most tiattering aspect, yet in reality they were in a 
great degree fictitious, and intended to conceal the labouring condition of 
the iinances. The actual receipts of the Treasury for the last live years had 
been a hundred millions below the annual expenses (!S). In addition to this, 
the payments of the Finance .Minister required to be almost all made in the 
course of each year; while the period of its receipts for the same time, ac- 
cording to the established mode of collecting the revenue, extended to 
eighteen months. Thence there arose an indispensable necessity for a re- 
course to money-lenders, who instantly advanced cash to the Treasury, and 
received in return bills payable when the tardy receipts of the revenue might 
he expected to be realized. In this way, while the receipts and expenditure, 
as exhibited in the budget annually presented to the Chambers, were nearly 
equal, there was in reality a most alarming deficit; and it was only by largely 
anticipating, by the discount of bills accepted by the Treasury, the revenue 
of succeeding terms or years, that funds could be provided for the liquida- 
tion of the daily demands upon it. Itecourse was at tirst had to the receivers- 
geueral of the departments to make these advances : and this system 

(1) Bigo. V. 89, 94. Bour. vn. tOO, 111, Sov. ii. (3) Tbe onheodiog finnness of U. de Marbois 

157. 162. keiog mentiooed io laudatory terms iu preseuce of 

(2) ** Beaten," says Savary, ** ia the depths o£ Madame de Slael, ** lie !" said she. '*he U notkiiig 
Monivia, deprived by iiiconceiTable imprudeucc of « but a willow wand parnted to look like bronze."— 
all the resources on which he was entitled to calca- Boor,, vii. HI. 

late, he would have been wholly unable to Repair (4) Bour. vii. HI. Bigii* T« 96, 97. 
his losses, and his ruiu from that momtat wif ia-> (5^ Bign, ▼. 193. 
evUablc."— S atast* ii. 161* 
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siiccpetlfii, thoiigli with some diiriciilty, during the comparatively economical 
years of 1803 and 1801; but the vast expenditure of 180.3, occasioned partly 
by the equipment of the expedition at Boulogne, partly by the cost of the 
Austrian war, rendered their resources totally unavailing; and it became 
necessary to apply to greater capitalists, who, in anticipation of future pay- 
ments, could afford to make the great advances required by Government. 
Jl. de Marbois w'as thus driven by necessity to M. Ouvrard and the company 
of the Indies, which was already the contractor for the supplies to almost all 
the forces, both by land and sea; and thus became invested with the double 
character of creditor of the state for advances made on Exchequer bills, and 
also for payment of the supplies furnished to the different branches of the 
public service. Thence the deep implication of this conifiany with the transac- 
tions of Government; and the necessity of the Bank of France supporting, 
by extraordinary and lavish discounts, the credit of individuals or associa- 
tions, from whom alone Government derived the fund requisite for its im- 
mense engagement. The monetary embarrassments of 180.3, therefore, like 
almost all others, were occasioned by an extravagant expenditure ; but they 
arose not on the part of individuals but of Government; the crisis was not 
commercial but political. Thence the singular and instructive fact that the 
whole inordinate discounts, of which Napoleon so loudly complained, were 
made not to individuals engaged in private undertakings, but to the con- 
tractors for the public service : the root of the evil lay in the extravagant 
expenditure of the Emperor himself, which rendered the anticipation of 
future revenues indispensable, to a perilous extent, in every branch of 
Government. Considered in this view, this tinancial crisis was not a mere 
domestic embarrassment, but an important event in the progress of the con- 
test : it indicated the arrival of the period when France, almost destitute of 
ca)>ital from the conliscations of the Convention, and severely weakened in 
its national credit by the injust^e committed during its rule, was unable 
from its own resources to obtain the funds rc«{uisite for carrying on the 
gigantic undertakings to which its ruler was driven iii defence of its fortunes; 
and when foreign conque-st and extraneous spoliation had become indis- 
pensable, not merely to give vent to the vehement passions, but maintain 
the costly government and repair the financial breaches occasioned by the 
itevolution (1). 

ril"r.pTl.i Napoldon, however much he was disposed to lay the fault, accord- 

i™‘7o“^wT' '*'® ”*^'*“* system, on others, was in secret perfectly aware of 

Id the perilous pass to which his financial affairs had now bceu 

brought, and, like Alexander, he trusted to bis sword to cut the Gordiati 
knot. M. Marbois had, long brfore, represented to him the danger of “ hav- 
ing for the bankers of the state those to whom its ministers were indebted ; ” 
and Napoldon was so sensible of this, that he had long before expressed his 
resolution, in military fashion, of having M. Ouvrard arrested, and made to 
disgorge some of what he called his ill-gotten wealth, but he had qever been 
able to emancipate himself from his influence (2). The crisis of f805, however, 
made decisive measures necessary'. I will have no alliance,” said he, “ be- 

(t^ Bign. V. S7> 88« expense. Hiey tuive miiMons, and display an ioso« 

(2) ** Boarrienne,*' sold he, in 1800, part t$ lent extrara^nce when the snldten are without 
tnken 1 1 will cause M. Ourrord to be arrested.”— shoes or bread. 1 will have no more of this.” Ue 

General,” replied the secretary, '* bare yoa any was accordingly arrested and tbrown into prison; 
proofs against him?’*— Proofs? Wbat are rc* but as there was no evidence whatever against him, 
quirud ? Uc is a contraetur, a scoundrel. He must be was speedily liberated, and soon, from his great 
]>c made to disgorge. All of his tribe are villains, capital, rep^iiicd all his former iii0uence with the 
Uow do they make thrir forUmes? at the ptiblie GovanuDeiit.-^BouJk« tU, 9-fi 

V. ' 
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tween the hank and the Treasury. If such existed, a simple movement of the 
funds might reveal the must important state secrets. We cannot too soon sign 
an arret for the cinancipatiun of tlie Treasury.” The difliciilty was, that the 
Treasury had to pay every twelve months an hundred and twenty millions 
(L.o,000,000) more than it received, in consequence of the backwardness of 
all paymeiiLs to the Exchequer. To liquidate part of this debt, sixty millions 
(L.2,ii00,000) was funded in the live per cents; the capital of the Bank of 
France was doubled ; and deposit banks, under the name of “ caisses de ser- 
vice,” where the reccivers-general of the revenue were invited to deposit the 
sums they had drawn as soon as ever they were received, and encouraged to 
do so by being oll'crcd interest for all sums so deposited prior to the time 
when they were bound to make them forthcoming. By this means, the ne- 
cessity of having recourse to paper credit to raise funds upon anticipated 
revenues was in a great measure avoided, and the collection of the taxes con- 
ducted with much greater regularity than formerly (i). 

But these linancial improvements, great as they w'ere, did not 
ibr Frnirii girikc ot llic root of the evil, which was a permanent expenditure 
by Government greatly beyond its income. To cure this by means 
of loans, the well-known practice in Great Britain, was impossible 
in a country so ruined in its commercial relations and interests as France 
then was. The victories of LIm and Auslerlitz solved the dilliculty. From 
the moment that the grand army crossed the Rhine, it was fed, clothed. 
No*. i«. lodged, and paid at the expense of Germany (2). On the 18th No- 
vember, an edict of the Emperor directed the transmission of all funds to the 
army of the north to cease; and on the 18th of December a similar order was 
given in regard to the army of Italy. Thus Ihb three principal armies of the 
empire ceased to beany longer a charge to its linances, and the tributary or 
conquered states bore the burden of the greater part of that enormous mili- 
tary force by which they were overawed or retained in subjection. This sys- 
tem continued without intermission duriri^ the whole I'cmaindcr of the reign 
of Napoleon ; and the budgets annually presented to the Chambers were, in 
consequence, as the DukedeGaeta, their principal author, himself confesses, 
no true statcnicnt of the Imperial expenses (3). They were delusive even in 
what concerned the domestic finances of France, by always exaggerating the 
income and diminishing the expenditure; but, as concealing the greater part 
of the enormous contributions levied by the army in the conquered states, 
totally fallacious (T). 

for of France for 1805, presented to the Chambers in Fe- 

i»oi. >uii bruary, 1800, accordingly exhibited no true picture of the national 
linances; but even as it was, it shewed an expenditure of 
700,000,000 (E.28,000,000), and an income of only .588,000,000 
(L.23, 000,000), the balance being made out by contributions levied from for- 
rcign states (5). But although .Xapoldon knew as well as any one the perilous 
nature of.the crisis which the Government had recently experienced, it was no 
part of his policy to permit hissubjectstosharehisdis(|uictude,and heresoivcd 
to dazzle the world by a splendid exposition of the state of the empire. The 



Bign. V. S9. t89> and J95< 

(9) From the castle of Ixiuisberg in Wirtcmberg» 
wrote, so early as 4ih October, 1805, to 
the Minister of Finances at Piris — ••The army 
maintains the most exact discipliue x the country 
bardly feels ibe presence of the troops. Wc lire 
here on JJoas : I have no need of money from you," 

(3) The income was cibibitod ai follows 



ffo/t/ were treasury bills, wbicb were dis- 
charged by the French Uovcrmneiit out of the con- 
triimtiofis levied on Uie iubabitant*, or the sums 
extracted from the com|uer«d oouulriel.—*Biaxow, 
V. 100. 

4) GaeU.i.273. 434. 

5} Bign. T. 99» 100. 
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report drawn up by Champagny, Minister of the Interior, contained a picture 
of the state of the empire, which, from the magnitude of the victories wliich 
it recounted, and the splendour of the undertakings whicli it commemor- 
ated, might well bear a comparison with Pliny’s panegyric of Trajan. It re- 
presented the navigation of the Seine and the Sadne as essentially improved ; 
Alexandria surrounded with impregnable fortifications; Genoa furni.shing its , 
sailors and naval resources to France; Italy delivered from the presence of 
the English; the sciences, the arts encouraged; the capital about to be ad- • 
orned by the most splendid monuments; the Alps and the Apennines yield- 
ing to the force of scientific enterprise, and the noble routes of the .Simplon, 
Mont-Cenis, theComichtl, and the Mont-Genevre opening to loaded chariots a 
path amidst heretofore impassable snows; numberless bridges established 
over the Rhine, the Meuse, the Loire, the Sa6ne and the Rhdne; harbours and 
■wet docks in a rapid state of construction in live-and-thirty maritime cities; 
the works of Antwerp and Cherbourg promising soon to rival the greatest 
naval establishments of England. The exposition concluded with a rapid 
view of the advantages which France had derived from the successive co- 
alitions which had been formed against its existence. “ The first coalition, . 
concluded by the treaty of Campo Formic, gave the Republic the frontier of 
the Rhine, and the states which now form the kingdom of Italy; the second 
invested it with Piedmont ; the third united to its federal system Venice and 
Naples. I..et England be now convinced of its impotence, and not attempt a 
■fourth coalition, even if subsequent events should render such a measure 
practicable. The House of Naples has irrevocably lost its dominions : Russia 
owes the escape of its army solely to the capitulation which our generosity • 
awarded : the Italian Peninsula, as a whole, forms a part of the great empire : 
the Emperor has guaranteed, as chief supreme, the sovereigns and constitu- 
tions which compose its several parts.” In the midst of these just subjects for 
exultation, Napoleon had not the moral courage to admit the terrible disaster 
of Trafalgar. That decisive event was only alluded to in-the following passage 
of his opening speech to the Chambers : — “ The tempests have made us lose 
some vessels after a combat imprudently engaged in. I desire peace with Eng- 
land ; I shall not on my side retard its conclusion by an hour. 1 shall always 
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be ready to terminate our differences on the footing of the treaty of Amiens.” 

, • Thus, wliile llie Neapolitan dynasty, for merely making preparations for war, 

was declared to have ceased to reign, England, which had struck so decisive 
a blow at his maritime strength, was invited to a pacification on terms of 
comparative equality, a striking instance of that resolution to crush the weak 
and temporize till the proper time arrived with the powerful, which formed 
so remarkable a feature of Napoldon’s policy {1 ). 

Ereriioi. of The return of Napoleon to Paris was the signal for the commence- 
in'iS’iK ment of magnificent public structures in that capital. The munici- 
VMKiomc. palily voted a monument to the Emperor and the grand army, 
which, after much hesitation as to the design, it was at length resolved to 
make a triumphal column, composed of the cannon taken in the Austrian 
campaign, surmounted by a statue in bronze of the Emperor. The design 
was speedily carried into effect; five hundred imperial guns, melted down 
and cast anew, assumed the mould of the principal actions of the campaign, 
which wound, like the basso-relievo on Trajan’s pillar at Rome, to the sum- 
mit of the structure, ISO feet from the ground, where the statue of Napoleon, 
.• since carried off by the Emperor Alexander as a trophy of victory to St. -Pe- 
tersburg, was placed. Since the accession of Louis-Philippe it has been re- 
placed by an admirable bronze representation of the great conqueror in his 
I ■ ■ gray riding coat, which has become canonized in the minds of the French by 
the feelings of admiration, almost amounting to devotion, with which his 
memory is regarded. Magnificent f/^tes were projected by the Emperor to 
signalize thcrcturn of the grand army to the capital; but they were adjourned, 
first on account of the sojourning of the troops on the Austrian frontier, next 
' from the menacing aspect of Prussia, and finally abandoned after the gloom 
and bloodshed of the Polish campaign (2). 

Adt.ne-c of The omiiious announcement, made from the depths of Moravia, 
ll'C dynasty of Naples had ceased to reign, was not long allowed 
■‘•I’'"- to remain a dead letter. Massflna was busily employed, in January, 
in collecting his forces in the centre of Italy, and before the end of that month 
. . 50,000 men, under the command Of Joseph Bonaparte, had crossed the Pon- 

tifical slates and entered the Neapolitan territory in three columns, which 
marched on Gacta, Capua, and Itri. Resistance was impossible ; the small 
Russian and English forces which had disembarked to support the Italian 
levies, finding the whole weight of the war likely to be directed against them, 
withdrew to Sicily; the Court, thunderstruck by the menacing proclamation 
of 27th December, speedily followed their example; the governors of the 
cities first exposed to invasion hastened to appease the conqueror by submis- 
sion; a vain attempt at negotiation by moans of Prince St. -Theodore did not 
suspend for an instant the march of the victorious troops; in vain the in- 
trepid Queen Caroline, who still remained at Naples, armed the lazzaroni, 
and sought to infuse into the troops a portion of her own indomitable courage ; 
she was seconded by none; Capua opened its gates; Gacta was invested ; the 
Campagna filled with the invaders; she, vanquished but not subdued, was 
compelled to yield to necessity, and followed her timid consort to Sicily ; and, 
on the 15th February, Naples beheld its future sovereign, Joseph Bonaparte, 
enter its walls (3). 

■siKTrirf.i ijut although the capital was thus occupied by the invaders, and 
the reigning family had taken refuge in the sea-girt shores of Sicily, 
the elements of resistance still existed in the Neapolitan dominions. The 

(I) Bigii.v. 101, no. Hard. ix. 91. Duin. jrv. 9a, 99. Bign. t. 114,116. Haiti. 

ftj Bijii.v. 112, llS. , ix.se, 99. 
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Prince of IIesse-PIii1ip<;(haI hail the command of Gaeta, and he had inspired 
the garrison of eight tlioiisand men wliich lie commanded willi a share of his 
own gallant resolution. When summoned to capitulate, this gallant ollirer 
replied, that his honour would not permit him to lower his colours till the 
last extremity; and the long resistance which he made, coupled with the na- 
tural strength of the place, which could be approached, like Gibraltar, only 
by a neck of land strongly fortified, inspired the Sicilian Cabinet with the 
hope that something might yet be done for the deliverance of its continental 
dominions. During the first tumult of invasion, the peasantry of Calabria, in 
despair at the universal desertion of the kingdom, both by their Government 
and its allies, submitted to the enemy ; and General Kegnicr, with a consider- 
able corps, at first experienced little resistance in his occupation of the prin- 
cipal strongholds of the country. 15ut the protraction of the siege of Gaeta, 
which occupied Massiuia with the principal army of the French, gave them 
time to recover from their consternation; and the cruelty of the invaders, 
w'ho put to death without mercy all the peasants who w'cre found with arms 
in their hands, on the pretence that they were brigands, drove them to de- 
pair. A general insurrection took place in the beginning of March, and the 
peasants stood firm in more than one position; but they were uiiabie to with- 
stand the shock of the veterans of France, and in a decisive action in the plain 
of Canipo-Tcnese their tumultuary levies, ihnugh l,‘i,000 strong, were en- 
tirely dispersed. The victorious Itegnicr penetrated even to Reggio, and the 
standards of INapoleon waved on its towers, in sight of the English videttes 
on the shores of Sicily (1). 

When hostilities had subsided, Joseph repaired in person to the 
, theatre of war, and sought, by deeds of charity, to alleviate its dis- 

sic'iito/'''’ tresses, while his lienelicenl mind contemplated great and impor- 
sureiij^ tant public works to ameliorate that savage and neglected district, 
lie visited the towers of Reggio, admired the magnificent harbour of Tarcn- 
tum, and had already formed the design of canals and roads to open up the 
sequestered mountains of Calabria. In the midst of these truly princely pro- 
jects he received at Scigliano, the principal town of the province, the decree 
by which Napoliion created him King of the Two Sicilies. Ry so doing, how- 
Aprii II. ever, he was declared not to lose his contingent right of succes- 
sion to the throne of France; hut the two crowns were never to be united. 
At the same lime the Venetian states were definitively annexed to the kingdom 
of Italy, and that capital was to give his title to the eldest son of its sovereign. 
The beautiful 1‘aulinc, now married to Prince BorgUese, received the duchy 
of Guastalla, subsequently united to the same dominions; the Princess Eliza 
was created Princess of Lucca Piombino; Murat was made Grand Duke of 
' Rcrg, with a considerable territory ; and the Emperor reserved to himself 
twelve duchies in Italy, of which six were in the Neapolitan dominions, which 
were bestowed on tlie principal officers of his army (2). Thus, while he was 
elevating the members of his family to the neighbouring thrones, the military 



(1) Hot. iv. Hard. U. tS, 90. Dam. lOT, 
116 . 

(a) llign. T. |3l. Hard. ii. S3, 94. CoUtlla, ii. 
li( 15* 

"Thf iDtemU of our croim,*’ caM NapoliVin, 
‘*aud lUe IraaqaillilT of llw contiueot of Kurnpc, 
rrqairr that we slinuld secure in a stabie and tUfi- 
niilre roamier ibe fate of the people of Naples and 
Sicily, fallen iiilo our |H>wrr by the right of eon- 
finr*i,ontiformwgpart of tht grtnt empin—yro. there* 
fore^decloro onr wcII-beloved brother ioceph King 
of ibc Two Sicilie*.*' By tbe tame deerre, Berthicr 



' was created l*rinca of Neufcbatrl, which had Ijccn 
ceded by Prussia ; Talleyrand oblamed, with the 
title of Priocc of fc-nevento, the priii< ipalily of the 
same name, which belouged to the Pontifical i>tatc>s ; 
Bemadottr became Prince of Ponlecurx'o; Camba- 
cerAs and Lc Bruit, Dukes of Parma and Placentia. 
.Sulislanlial resenratious in favour of tbe Crown of 
France accompanied the creation of thctu! inferior 
feudatories ; a loitHon yearly was rescn*ed from the 
Nt^pnlitan revenue to be distributed among i1m> 
French 9oldirn.-**lUsD> tx. i)4, 95; Bioz. r. i3l* 
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hero of the Rerolution already gave indications of his secret design, by re- 
constructing the titles of honour which it had cost so mnch blo^hed to 
destroy, to overturn its principles. 

u Events, however, soon occurred which shewed the infant sore- 

sJioe what an insecure tenure he had of his dominions. Hardly had 

si.rih' he returned to Naples to receive the congratulations of his new sub- 
jecls on his elevation, when the island of Capri, the celebrated 
. retreat of the Emperor Tiberius, whose romantic cliffs bound the 

pkrmu. horizon to the south of the Bay of Naples, was wrested from his 
power by an English detachment, and nothing but the generous forbearance 
of the commander of the squadron. Sir Sidney Smith, saved his capital and 
palace from a bombardment, amidst the festive light of an illumination. 
Shortly after, a still more serious disaster occurred in the southern provinces 
of his dominions, attended in the end with important effects on the fortune of 
the war. Encouraged by the prolonged resistance of Gaeta, and the accounts 
which were brought from all quarters of the disaffections which prevailed in 
Calabria,thc English commanders in Sicily resolved upon an efl'ort by land and 
sea, with the double view of exciting an insurrection on the one side of the ca- 
Jai; >. pital, and relieving the fortress which so gallantly held out on the 
other. In the beginning of July an expedition set sail from Palermo, consisting 
of somewhat less than 5000 men, which landed in the Gulf of St. Euphemia : 
and the commander. Sir John Stuart, issued a proclamation calling on the Ca- 
labrians to repair to his standard and unite their efforts to expel the intrud- 
ing sovereign. Few or none, however, of the peasantry appeared in arms ; no 
intelligence of more distant armaments was received ; and the English general 
was beginning to hesitate whether he should not re-embarh his troops, when 
advices were received that Regnier, with a French force not greatly exceed- 
ing his own, was encamped at Maida, about ten miles distant. With equal 
judgment and resolution Sir John Stuart immediately resolved to advance 
against his opponent; and if he could not expel the enemy from the Neapo- 
litan territories, at least give the troops of the rival nations an opportunity, 
so much longed for, of measuring their strength on a fooling of comparative 
equality. He moved forward his forces accordingly inquest of the epemy. On 
thc 'bih July the outposts of the two armies were within sight of each other, 
and both sides prepared for a decisive conflict on the following morning, the 
French never doubting that they would speedily drive the presumptuous 
islandersinto the sea ; the English anxious, but not apprehensive thalit would 
be found, in the hour o^ trial, that they had not degenerated from their an- 
i«Stors of Blenheim or Poitiers (1 J. 

Uegnlrr rr- When the English army arrived in sight, the corps of RegnicNT^ 
* aturiL iliein. consisting of 5000 infantry, 600 cavalry, and a battery of horse artil- 
lery, was strongly posted on a range of wooded heights which skirted the little 
plain stretching from their feet towards the sea, while the British, bivouack- 
ing in that marshy and unhealthy expanse on the bonks of the Amato, were 
in a situation of all others the most exposed to the pestilential gales of the 
malaria, at that sultry season in full activity. Bdt Rtfgnier, inspired with a su- 
percilious contempt for his opponents, with whom he had combated in Egypt, 
and the defeats from whom, there received, he had entirely ascribed, in his 
subsequent publication, to Ibe errors of General Menou, and encouraged by 
the arrival of reinforcements in the night, which raised his forces to 7,500 
men (~2}, resolved to leave uothing to the diseases of the climate, and march 

f n Bot. W. ‘ilO, 211. CoUetU.it. 19« Atm. Reg, ()) Bot.ir.2l|. 

IbOG. U2. Duia. xv. 142. 145. 
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at once to the encounter. Hastily, therefore, he descended from the heights, 
crossed the sluggish stream, and advanced against the enemy (1). 

Surprised, but nothing dismayed at the unexpected appearance 
Hilda. jni|6. Qf forccs SO mucli iiiore considerable than they had anticipated, the 
British troops awaited, with undiminished resolution, the attack. Their right 
rested on the Amato, at the point where its lazy current fell into the sea ; the 
thickets and underwood which enveloped its mouth were filled with light 
troops w hich kept up a destructive fire on the assailants as they approached ; 
but notwithstanding the heavy loss which they sustained in consequence, the 
French bravely advanced, and, impatient of victory after a few volleys had 
been exchanged, rushed forward with the bayonet. But they little knew the 
enemy with which they had now to deal. No sooner did the English right, con- 
sisting of the light companies of the 2tlth, 27th, N5th, 58th, 61st, 81st, and 8.5th 
regiments, perceive the levelled steel of their opponents, than they too ad- 
vanced with loud cheers to the charge ; the 1st light infantry, a famed French 
regiment, as gallantly pressed forward ; and the rival nations approached each 
other till their bayonets literally crossed. At that appalling moment French 
enthusiasm sank before British intrepidity; their battalions broke and fled; 
hut were instantly overtaken amidst deafening .shouts, w ith such slaughter, 
that in a few minutes seven hundred lay dead on the spot, and a thousand, 
including General Gom[)cre, were made pri.soners. Taking advantage of this 
overthrow, the brigade under General Auckland, which was immediately to 
the left of the victorious right, also pressed forward, and drove the enemy in 
that quarter from the field of battle. Defeated thus in the centre and right, 
Regnier made an attempt with his cavalry, in which arm the British were 
totally deficient, to overwhelm the left ; a rolling fire of musketry repelled 
them from the front of the line; but their squadrons rapidly w heeling round 
the immovable infantry, suceecded in turning its left, and this movement 
might have yet retrieved the day, when the French cavalry, in the midst of 
their advance, were assailed by a close and well-directed fire in flank from 
the 28th regiment, which had that morning landed, and came up most oppor- 
tunely at the decisive moment to take a part in the action. This unexpected 
discharge totally disconcerted the hor.se, which fled in disorder from the field 
of battle ; and the enemy, routed at all points, withdrew their shattered bat- 
talions across the Amato, weakened by the loss of half their numbers (2). 
crrsimoni Tile Iwttle of Slaida, though hardly noticed by the French nation- 
victory. ““‘amidst the blaze of L'lm and Austcrlitz, had a most important 
elTcct upon the progress of the war. It is often by the feelings which it 
excites and the moral Impression with which it is attended, more than by 
its immediate results or the numbers engaged on either side, that the im- 
portance of a victory is to be estimate*!. In this point of view, never was 
success more important than that thus achieved. True, the forces engaged 
were inconsiderable, the scene remote, the probable immediate advantages 
trifling: but of what avail was ail that? it was a duel between France and 
England, and France had fallen in the conflict. At last the rival states had 
come into collision on terms approaching to equality, and without the para- 
lyzing elTect of lukew'arm or dubious allies, and the result had been decisive : 
the veterans of Napoldon had lied before the British steel. Indescribable 

(I Ibid. iv. JM. num. xv. 144. Aim. Beg. Tbr UHal lo« of tbe British only 44 kilW 
IMS, Ifil. . »»d 1§4 w<wmi«4. 4b» V w biw «»t ****“ 

(2) Sir 1. Smorl’s Despatch. Ann. Reg. I»06, the lo» of tlio French .« 5,000 men.—irAilintta, 
SOI, 5BS. Bot. It. 211, 212, ColletU, it. 20. Doin. U. 158 1 and Sir J. Stoait'i Dapmtcll, ^nn. tirg. 
«v. 148, lU. 1806. S94. 
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was the national exultation at this glorious result. The disasters of the early 
years of the war were forgotten, or ascribed to their true cause, general ' 
inexperience in the military art : confidence, the surest presage of victory 
when guided by prudence, was transferred from the naval to the land 
service; and reposing securely on the fights of Alexandria and .Maida, all 
classes openly expressed their ardent desire for an early opportunity of 
measuring the national strength on a greater scale with the conquerors of ' 
continental Europe. Publications began to issue from the press which 
strongly urged the adoption of a more manly system of military poliev, and 
the descent of the British in large bodies on the shores of Germany or 
Italy (1) ; the people no longer hesitated to speak of Crdcy and Azincourt. 
The British historiau need entertain no fears of exaggerating the moral in- 
lluence of this success, even with so inconsiderable a force. He will have 
occasion to portray a similar result to the enemies of his country, from 
Hie successes of the Americans with detached ships at the close of the war (2). 
Napoldon was well aware of its importance ; he received the accounts of 
the defeat at Maida with a degree of anguish which all his matchless powers 
of dissimulation could not conceal. “ .Sive tanta, sive minor victoria fuit 
ingens eo die res, ac nescio, an maxima illo hello, gesla sit; non vinci enim’ 
at) Hannibal, vincentibus, tunc diflicilius fuit, quain poslea vincere(.'j).” 

‘'*ougl* productive in the end of the most important consc- 
^^rom the mural feelings which it inspired, the victory of 
. er» jigijg attended at the moment with any durable results. ' 

In the first instance, indeed, considerable advantages were gained. Every 
town and fort along the coast of Calabria fell into the hands of the victors 
The whole artillery, stores, and ammunition collected for the invasion of 
Mcily, were taken or destroyed. The French forces made a precipitate 
retreat on all sides, and the insurrection spread like wildfire through the 
whole southern provinces of the Neapolitan dominions. A few days after 
the town of Croloiia, containing 1000 men, chielly wounded, surrendered to 
the insurgents. Their detachments were cut ofl on all sides, and massacred 
with savage cruelty by the peasantry, whose ferocity General Stuart in vain 
endeavoured to appease, by a proclamation earnestly imploring them not to 
disgrace llieir cause by a deviation from tlie usages of civilized warfare. So 
general was the disaster, that IWgnier was unable to stop his retreat till he 
reached the intrenched camp of Cassano, where the junction of Verdier’s 
division enabled his shattered army, weakened by the loss of 8000 men at 
length to make head against the enemy ( i). ’ 

surr«d.rof Thcse disastcrs might have been attended with important results 
III M?®'! campaign in the Peninsula, could Gaeta have 

held out till the combined English and Neapolitan forces approached its 
walls. But the progre.ss of the siege, and the vigour of Massena, who com- 
manded the attacking army, rendered this impossible. After a gallant re- 
sistance, and the display of great skill on both sides, which rendered this 
siege one of the most memorable of the whole war, a practicable breach was 
elTectcd in front of the citadel, w hile a second, of smaller dimensions, w as 
formed on its flank. Already a column of three thousand grenadiers was 
.» prepared for the assault. Prince Hesse Philipstlial had some days 
before been mortally w ounded by the bursting of a shell, and removed on 



(I) la particular. CapUlti PaUov*« able and oner* 
Hellc treatise on the militar>' policy of England ; a 
work which bad a powerful effect In dircctinr the 
public alicotiou lo this importaDt subject. 



(2) D'Abr. ix. 136. 

(3) Mv. xxiii. u>. 

(4) hum. xr. H8. 155* Ann. 1806, 595. 
Hot. IT. 213. Jon), j) 238- Blgo, v. I2<l. 
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Iwani an English tpsscI to Sicily. His successor was not animated with his 
dauntless spirit; proposals of capitulation were made; and Massena, glad on 
any terms to render his force disposable for still more pressing exigencies, 
granted them the most honourable conditions. The garrison, still seven thou- 
sand strong, marched out with the honours of war; and on the 18th July the 
Krench flag waved on its classic and almost impregnable battlements (1). 

surrender of (laeta, by rendering disposable the whole be- 
sieging force of Mass('na, eighteen thousand strong, made the in- 
wiion!"“^' snrrection in Calabria hopeless, and the ulterior stay of the English 
army on the Neapolitan shores impossible. Sir John Stuart, therefore, slowly 
iMMit bis steps towards the straits of Messina; and at length, on the .'ith .Sci>- 
teml>er, after a residence of two months, the last detachments of the English 
embarked for Palermo, leaving, of necessity, though on this occasion for 
the last time, the stain too often thrown on their arms, of exciting a people 
to resistance whom they snbsequently abandoned to their invaders. Mean- 
while the advance of Massena, though stubbornly resisted and attended w ith 
great bloodshed, was a succession of triumphs. The insurgents kept their 
ground bravely at the romantic delile of Lauria, so well known to travellers 
in Calabria, but were at length turned by the Monte Galdo and defeated w ith 
An;, i. great slaughter. A guerilla warfare ensued, attended with savage 
cruelty on both sides. The stream of the Calorc, which flowed through the 
theatre of the contest, descended to the sea charged with the bodies of the 
No*, in. slain. But after several months of carnage, the French troops 
regained all the ground they had occiijiied prior to the descent of the Eng- 
lish ; and an amnesty, judiciously published by King Joseph, at length put a 
period to this sanguinary and hopeless contest, in which they lost hy sickness 
and the sword little short of f.*i,000 men (2). ^ 

Dommic No monarchy in Europe stood more in need of reformation 
in^'npMn* •liaii that of Naples when Joseph took jiossessioii of its throne. 
N«piu. xtic administration of justice, the administration of the (iuances, 
the general police of the country, stood equally in need of amendment. 
Hence the remarkahle fact, that the most dcMiiocratically inclined of the 
whole community were those of the higher ranks who had travelled, or 
received the advatitagcs of a lilteral education, while the supporters of the 
arbitrary government, and all the abuses consequent in its train, were to 
he found among the rabble of cities and the peasantry of the country. 
stale of things which, however at variance with what is generally pre- 
valent in eonslitulional monarchy, arises naturally from thefeelings brought 
into aclioii in such circumstances as here occurred, and has been since 
ahundanlly verified by the experience of the southern monarchies of Eu- 
rope when exposed to revolutionary convulsions. Joseph Bonaparte, who 
was endowed by nature with an inquisitive and beneficent spirit, found 



.'I' V. H7, 128. Iliun. xv. IJJ, 170. Hot. 

iv.. . 

Tlic plirsiral dirnciillic& <**]>«’rM’nccd by ibc as- 
Miilants in tl>i« memorable siffje were of the most 
formidable description ; iu dciailn, wbicb arc fullr 
given hy General Mnthieti Diuitas, are highly intJ- 
ri'sting to the military reader. No leas than TiO.OOO 
caiinoii-sbot and 22.000 bumb<i were fired by the 
f'apisan upon the besiegers before they returned a 
•ingle gun ; but when their batteries wore opened 



on the lOlU July, the mpcrlorlty of their tire Ik«- 
came ttmn tppvrent. Oaeta. oemed after the mir»e 
.'P.iicas (I ), underwent a desperate •'‘iege from tTie 
Auslrians in l707, when it Rurrendcrod only after a 
murderoQS assault by Marshal Dam. Thlriy years 
afterwards, it was besieged and taken wb«u de- 
fended only hy an insufficient garrison-— 5r* Dc- 
XV. 155. 170. 

* (2) Dqui. XV. 171. 179. Jom. ii. 239, 246. Bol. 
iv, 2l4. 2l7« Anu. Reg- 1806, l43. 148. 



(l} Tu quoque litoribus nnstris, .'F.neia nntrix, 
Ktciaani moriens fainain, Caieta, dedisti. 
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ample room for, and soon effected the most extensive ameliorations. Without 
conceding in an undue degree to the democratic spirit, he boldly introduced 
reforms into every department. The estates held by the nobles by a military 
tenure were deprived of their unjust exemption from taxation ; their castles, 
villages, and vassals subjected to the common law of the realm ; the numl)er 
of convents was restrained ; part of their estates appropriated to the discharge 
of the public debt; part devoted to the establishment of schools in every 
province for the youth of both sexes. Academies for instruction in the mi- 
litary art, in naval science, in drawing, a national institute, and various 
other useful institutions, were established in the capital. Roads, bridges, 
harbours, and canals were undertaken or projected, and a general spirit of 
activity diffused by the energy of the Government. Great part of these im- 
provements have survived the ephemeral dynasty with whicli they origi- 
nated, and constitute part of the lasting benefits produced by the disastrous 
wars of the French Revolution (f). 

louii Bor.- Tlie conquest of Naples and ascent of the throne of the Two Sicilies 

Eln',' ot”'"* by Ibe brother of Napoldon was not the only usurpation which 

iioiund. followed the peace of I'resburg. Tlie old commonwealth of Holland 
was destined to receive a master from the victorious Emperor; while the 
republic of Venice, incorporated by the decree of 50tli March with the king- 
dom of Italy, furnished a noblesse to surround and support his throne. Since 
their conquest by the French, under the victorious arms of Picliegru, the 
Dutch had uniformly shared in all thcrevolutionary convulsions of the parent 
republic; and the authority latterly conferred on the Grand Pensionary in 
1805, had almost rendered it a monarchical government. Meanwhile Ihe mis- > 

fortunes of the slate were unparalleled. Its most valuable colonics had been 
conquered b^ the Eitgjish, and were to all appearance indefcasibly united to 
that absorbing power The Cape of Good Hope had become a halfway house 
to their vast dominions in Rengal; the island of Ceylon had recently been 
added to their possessions in the Indian Archipelago; and Surinam itself, the 
entrepot of the commercial riches of Holland, in the Eastern seas, had fallen 
into their hands. Their harbours were blockaded, their commerce ruined, 
their flag had disappeared from the ocean, and the state, as usual at the close 
of revolutionary convulsions, had fallen under the despotic rule of ignoble 
men, whose tyranny over others was equalled only by their base adulation of 
tlie foreign rulers of the commonwealth. The people, desperate of relief, and 
worn out by obscure tyrants, in the election of whom the respectable classes 
had taken no share, were desirous of any change which promised a more • 
stable and creditable order of things. Encouraged by these dispositions, 

Napolt^on resolved to place his brother Louis on the throne of Holland. With 
this view a Dutch deputation, composed of persons entirely in his interest, 
was instructed to repair to Paris and demand his appointment. A treaty was 
soon concluded, which, on the preamble “ that it had been found by ex- 
perience that Ihe annual election of a chief magistrate was Ihe source of con- 
'■•y tioual discord, and that in the existing state of Europe a hereditary 

government could alone guarantee the independence and furnisli securities 
Junrc. to the civil and religious of Ihe state,” declared Louis the King of ■ 

Holland. A few days after, the new monarch was proclaimed, and issued a 
decree, in which he promised to maintain Ihe liberties of his people, whose 
independence was guaranteed by the Emperor; but the elusory nature of that 
independence was made |iainfully evident by the characteristic speech which 

(0 CaUilU. 11. I, 15. Bifpl. T. I3S, I3B. 
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Napoleon made to his brother on the occasion. “ Never cease to regard your> 
self as a Frenchman. The dignity of constable of the empire shall be reserved 
to you and your descendants. It will recall to your recollection the duties 
you have to discharge towards me, and the Importance which I attach to the 
guardianship of the strong places which I intrust to you, and which compose 
the northern frontier of my states (1).” 

At the same time, the incorporation of the Venetian states with 
k'f4d"m''of kingdom of Italy alTordcd the Emperor an opportunity of lay- 
i»ir. ing the foundation of that territorial noblesse by which he hoped 
to add stability and lustre to his throne. Twelve military fiefs were created 
out of the ceded districts, which Napoleon reserved for the most distinguished 
of his marshals and ministers ; while a fifteenth of the revenue which they 
yielded to the treasury at Milan, was set apart to form appanages suitable to 
those dignities. A revenue of 1,900,000 francs (L.48,000) was at the same 
time destined, from the taxes of the kingdom of Italy, to form a fund, out of 
which he was to recompense his soldiers : and soon divided among a great 
variety of claimants, Thus Napoleon was rendering the conquests of his arms 
not only the source of power to himself, but of emolument to his followers in 
every degree (2). 

Ifapolfon's The system upon which Napoldon now openly entered of placing 
iTihru''” bis relations and family on the thrones of the adjoining kingdoms, 
surrounding France w ith a girdle, not of affiliated republicii, 
but of dependent dynasties, was not^ as has been sometimes imagined, a merft 
ebullition of personal vanity or imperial pride. It had its origin in profound 
principles of state policy, and a correct appreciation of the circumstances, 
both which had elevated him to the throne, and surrounded him when there., 
lie clearly perceived that it was revolutionary passion, converted by his 
genius into the spirit for military conquest, which had placed him on his 
present pinnacle of power, and that he was regarded with a jealous eye by 
the old European dynasties, who both dreaded, from dear bought experience, 
the fervour which had elevated him to the throne, and were averse to th^. 
principles which bad overturned the ancient family. He felt that, of neces- 
sity, however disguised under the semblance of friendship — bis hand was 
against every man, and every man's hand against him ; and this being the 
case, the only permanent bond of alliance on which ho could depend was 
that which united him to his own family, and cemented with his own the 
interests of inferior royalties, dependent on the preservation of his great 
parent diadem. “1 fell my isolated position,” says he, “and threw out on 
all sides anchors of safety into the ocean by which 1 was surrounded ; where 
could I so reasonably look for support as in my own relations? could I expect 
as much from strangers ?” Such were the views of Napolc^on, and that, situated 
as he was, they were founded on reason, is perfectly obvioqs. That the 
measures to which they led him, of displacing the adjoining monarchs, and 
seating on their thrones the members of his own family, were calculated to 
excite in the highest degree the jealousy and hostility of the other continental 
powers, and thus had a powerful influence in producing his ultimate over- 
throw, is indeed equally certain : but these considerations afford no ground 
for impeaching the soundness of the principles by which bis conduct was 
regulated. They shew only that he was placed in circumstances which re- 
quired a hazardous game to be played; and afford another to the many 
illustrations which the history of this eventful period exhibits of the eternal 



( 1 ) Hard. lx. 9*. lOO. Bi(n. t. I4i, 14S. 
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truth, that those who owe their elevation to revolutionary passion, whatever 
form it may have assumed, are driven on before a devouring flame, more 
fatal in the end to those who are impelled by, than those who resist its 
fury (Ij. 

• Audiroce On the same day on which a king was given by the French 
5-urus‘h ‘ Emperor to the United Provinces, an ambassador arrived from the 
•lobuudor. Grand Signior, who came to congratulate him on his accession to 
the Imperial dignity. He was received with the utmost condescension; and 
the words used by Napoleon on the occasion are well worthy of being re- 
corded, when taken in conjunction with his subsequent conduct to that 
power by the treaty of Tilsit. “Every thing,” said he, “that can happen, 
either of good or bad fortune, to the Ottomans, will be considered in the same 
light by France. Have the goodness, M. Ambassador, to transmit these words 
to Sultan Selim. Ixtthim ever recollect, that my enemies, who are also his 
own, may one day penetrate to his capital. He never can have any cause of 
apprehension from me ; united to my throne, he need fear nothing from his 
enemies.” Within a year after these words were spoken, Napoldon signed on 
the Niemur, a treaty with Russia, for the partition of the whole Turkish 
territories in Europe (2). 

N...I But while fortune seemed thus lavishing her choicest gifts on 
op^r.iion., NapQi^ign by land, and the dynasties of Europe were melting away 
before his breath, disaster, with equally unvarying course, was attending all 
his maritime operations, and the sceptre of the ocean had irrevocably passed 
into the hands of his enemies. 

a'v!!"" victory of Trafalgar, with the subsequent achievements of 

, llw Sir Richard .Strachan, had almost entirely destroyed . the great 
combined fleet which, under Villeneuvc, had issued from Cadiz : 
but the squadrons of Rochefort and Brest, upon the co-operation of which 
Napolfion had so fondly calculated, still existed and he was not yet sufficiently 
humbled by disaster to renounce altogether the ho])e of deriving some 
.•advantage from their resources. He resolved to employ the remainder of liis 
naval forces, not in regular battles with the English licet, but in detached 
operations with smaller squadrons, against their remote colonies or merchant 
Dfc. 1 , 1 , isoi. vessels. Half the Brest fleet, consisting of eleven line-of-battle 
ships, were victualled for six months; and in the middle of December, when 
the Channel fleet was blown off the station by violent winds, they stood out 
to sea, and shortly after divided into two squadrons : the first, under Admiral 
Leisseigues, consisting of five ships of the line and two frigates, were destined 
to carry out succours to St.-Domingo; while the second, under Villaumez, 
embracing six ships of the line and two frigates, received orders to make for 
the Cape of Good Hope, and do as much injury as possible to the English 
homeward bound merchant fleets. But a cruel destiny awaited both squa- 
drons, which annihilated the enemy’s remaining naval forces, and almost 
closed the long series of British maritime triumphs during the war (3). 

«r/n'r.f -Admiral Leisseigues arrived without any accident at St.-Domingo, 
disembarked his troops and stores; but the damage he had 
">i"6o experienced from the wintry storms during the passage of the 
Atlantic rendered some repairs necessary, which were undertaken in the 
open roadstead of that harbour. The imprudent security which had dictated 

(t) V. 132. l^s Cas. rli. 127. getlicr my own. I was nlw.'iys gorerned bj cir- 

"Tjbe Iriilh w,” said N.‘)|H)lran, ** that 1 was never cuoutanres.*’— 1 .a» C*». vii. 124, 125- 
moiWr of mjr owo inareiuentS'-I was never alto- (2) Btgn. v. US 

(3) Duia. xr. 84, 86, Ann, l806, 229. 
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that resolution was soon severely punished. On the filh February Admiral 
Uuekworlh, who had been detached from the blockading squadron before - 
Cadiz in pursuit of the enemy, hove in sight with seven ships of the line and 
four frigates. Four of the English ships engaged each a single adversary, 
while the three others united against the Imperial, a splendid vessel of 130 
guns, which bore the .Admiral’s flag, and was equal to the encounter of any 
two of its opponents. So unequal a contest as that with three, however, 
could not be of long endurance. Notwithstanding all their efforts to escape, 
the French squadron were overtaken and brought to close action : a desperate 
conflict of two hours ensued, w hich terminated in the whole of their line-of- 
battle ships being taken or destroyed ; three having struck their colours, and 
two, including the superb Imperial, driven ashore and burnt. The frigates 
stood to sea during the confusion of this murderous engagement and escaped. , 
Nothing could exceed the gallantry' with which the French in all the ships 
stood to their guns; on board the three taken alone, the killed and wounded 
were no less tlian 700; while the total loss of the liritish was only 04 killed 
' and wounded. The Imperial, before it ran ashore, had seen 300 of its ' ' 
bravest sailors mowed down by the irresistible fire of the English vessels (1). 

Diwtmof Though not overtaken by so overwhelming a disaster, the cruise 

di.iiioD.' of Admiral Villaumez, with the remainder of the Brest fleet, was 
in the end nearly as calamitous. Having received intelligence when he ap- 
proached the Cape, of the capture of that settlement by the British, he stood 
over for Brazil, where he watered and revictuallcd at Bahia, and moved 
northward tow ards the West Indies, in hopes of falling in with the homeward 
bound Jamaica fleet. Thither he was tracked by Sir Alexander Cochrane with 
four sail of the line, who, though notin snflicient strength to risk an engage- 
tneut, followed him at a distance, and, by means of his look-out frigates, ob- 
served all his movements. On the 1:2th July Sir John Borlasc Warren arrived 
from England at Barbadocs. His squadron had been fitted out and performed 
the voyage with unexampled rapidity, having left Spithcad only on the 
4 . 4th June : Sir Bichard Strachan soon after made his appearance 
jlllj ? 4 . "'*1' *■ second fleet in the same latitude; while a third, under ad- 

Aiijttji IS. iniral l.ouis, put to sea in the end of August to intercept their re- 
turn. As it was now evident that the attention of the English Government 
w'as fully fixed on this squadron, the last which the enemy had at sea, the 
most serious apprehensions began to pervade the French that they would 
share the fate of their comrades on the coast of St. -Domingo : and under the 
influence of these feelings the Veteran, of 74 guns, commanded by Jerome 
Bonaparte, separated from the rest of the squadron, and without any orders ' ‘ 

July 3o. stood away in the night of the 30th July for France. Discouraged 
by this defection, and perceiving no possibility of maintaining his position, 
Villaumez saw no resource but to make sail for the first friendly harbour in 
Europe. In doing so, however, he was assailed by a furious tempest, which 
totally dispersed his fleet : the Foudroy'ant, severely disabled, with difliculty 
reached the Havaunah, pursued by the English frigate Anson under the very 
guns of the More Castle ; the impetueux was standing in for the Chesapeake, 
when she was descried by Sir lUchard Strachan’s squadron, driven ashore 
and burnt, her crew being made prisoners; two other seventy-fours were 
destroyed by the English in the same bay ; the Cassant alone, which w as sup- 
posed to have foundered at sea, regained Brest about the middle of Uctober 
in the most deplorable condition. JeroiiMS Bonaparte, in the Veteran, made 

(l) Dum,XT.86, 80. Ann. Rug. 1808, 200. Bign. v. 138. 
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a rich prize in reluming to Europe; but, diased by some English vessels 
when ho reached the Bay of Biscay, he was obliged to let go his booty, and 
after a hard run only reached the coast of France by steering his vessel 
ashore under the batteries of the little harbour of Concarueau, where the 
hulk was abandoned, but the crew and guns got into safety (1). 
capturroT Thc squadroo under Admiral Linois, which had so long wandered 
almost unmolested in the Indian Ocean, and done very great da- 
*0 commerce in the East, after its inglorious repulse by 
1*05. ' the China mercantile fleet, of which an account has already been 
given, made an attack on the Centurion, 74 guns, and a few English mer- 
chantmen in the Bay of Vesigabalam; but though they took one of the 
merchantmen, and drove another on shore, they could make no impression 
on the line-of-battle ship, which, with undaunted resolution, bore up against 
triple odds, and at length succeeded in repulsing the enemy. Finding that 
M.rcii the Cape of Good Hope had been conquered by the British, Linois 
at length bent his steps homeward, and had reached thc European latitude's, 
when he fell in the night into the middle of Sir John Borlase Warren’s squa- 
dron, and after a short action was taken, with the Marengo of 80 and the 
H.rcii II. Belle Poule of 40 guns. Next day live large frigates, with troops on 
board, bound for the West Indies, were met at sea by a British squadron 
under Sir Samuel Hood, and, after a running light of several hours, four out 
of the five were made prisoners. The only division of thc enemy at sea at that 
period which escaped destruction was the Rochefort squadron, under Admiral 
Lallemand, which had thc good fortune not to fall in with any of the British 
fleets, and at length, after a cruise of six months, regained its harbour, 
having made 800 prisoners from merchant vessels in the course of its voyage. 
From its singular good fortune in eluding thc pursuit of all thc fleets sent in 
search of it by the British Government, Lallcmand’s was called by the Eng- 
ine, is, i«oi. lish sailors the invisible squadron. He had the luck to meet and 
capture thc Calcutta of 50 guns, which, unsuspecting danger, fell into the 
middle of his fleet of four linc-of-battle ships; and his safe return was cele- 
brated as a real triumph by the French (2), who in those disastrous days 
accounted an escape from the enemy at sea as equivalent to a victory. 
Sn°tto?u.i These maritime transactions conduct us loan important epoch in 
Mv.idi.- (be war — that in which the French and Spanish navies were xo- 
r>>Kc°' TALLY DF. 8 TK 0 VED, and the English fleet, by general consent, had 
attained to universal dominion. There is something solemn, and apparently 
providential, in this extraordinary ascendency acquired on that clement by a 
single power. Nothing approaching to it had occurred since the fall of the 
Roman empire. Napoldon afterwards acquired important additions of mari- 
time strength. The fleets of Russia, the galleys of Turkey, the impotent rage 
' of Denmark, were put at his disposal : but he never again adventured on 
naval enterprises; and, with the exception of an unhappy sortie of the Brest 
fleet, which was soon terminated by the flames of Basque roads, no sea-light 
of any moment occurred to the conclusion of the war. Fearless and un- 
resisted, the English fleets thenceforward navigated the ocean in every part 
of thc globe, transporting troops, convoying merchantmen, blockading ports, 
with as much security as if they bad been traversing an inland sea of the 
British dominions. Banded Europe did not venture to leave its harbours; all 
apprehensions of invasion disappeared, and England, relieved from all danger 

( 1 ) Ann. Reg. ISOS. 230, 231. Bigs. T. 1ST, I5S. (2) Ann. Reg. ISOS, 229. Bigu. «. IS3, 134. 
Uom. XY, !>0i 
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of domestic warfare or colonial embarrassment, was enabled to direct her 
undivided attention to land operations, and lanch forth her invincible 
legions in that career of glory which has immortalized the name of Wel- 
lington. 

Gre.n«u or It was not thus at the commencement of the st^ng le, nor had it 
l>een thus in the preceding war. The mild and pacific Louis XVI 
Looi. XVI. nursed up the French marine to an unprecedented pilch of 
power. The French and Spanish fleets had rode triumphant in the Channel. 
Gibraltar had been revictualled in presence of superior forces only by the ad ■ 
mirable skill of Admiral Howe ; and more than once it had seem^ for a mo- 
ment doubtful whether the ancient naval greatness of England was not about 
to yield to the rising star of the Bourbons. When the war broke out, Louis 
bequeathed to the Convention a gallant fleet of eighty ships of the line, and 
a splendid colony in St.-Domingo, which equalled all the other sugar islands 
of the world put together. But revolutionary convulsions, however for- 
midable in the creation of a military, can hardly produce a naval power. The 
transports of Brissot and the Mciety of I.es Amis des Noirs cut off the right 
arm of their maritime strength by the destruction of St.-Domingo; the con- 
fiscations of the Convention utterly ruined their commercial wealth ; the 
blockade of their harbours deprived them of the only means of acquiring 
naval experience. One disaster followed another, till not only their own fleets 
were destroyed, but the navies of all Europe were so utterly paralyzed that 
the English flag alone appeared on the ocean, and the monarch whose will 
was obeyed from Gibraltar to the North Gape, and from the Ural mountains 
to the Atlantic Ocean, did not venture, to combat the sloops which daily in- 
sulted him in his harbours. 

Nipoitoiv. This astonishing result led to a total change in the weapons by 
which Napoleon thereafter combated Great Britain, and impelled 
bint into that insatiable career of conquest which ultimately oo- 
*■'- casioned his ruin. He at once perceived that it was in vain, at legst 
for a very considerable time, to make any attempt to withstand the English 
at sea, and that the prospect of ultimately rivalling their power on that ele- 
ment could only be entertained after a costly construction of ships of war, 
during a long course of years, in all the harbours of Europe. Abandoning, 
therefore, all idea of renewing any maritime contest, till bis preparations, 
every where set on foot for the formation of a navy, were completed, he 
turned bis mind to the convertion of his power at land to such a course of 
policy as might strike at the root of the commercial greatness of England. 
Thence the Continental System, based on the project of totally excluding 
British goods and manufactures from all the European monarchies, which 
required for its completion the concurrence of all the continental powers, 
which could every where be enforced only by the most rigid police, and could, 
succeed only through the intervention of universal dominion. From the 
moment that this ruling principle obtained possession of his mind, the con- 
quest of Europe, or at least the subjection of all its Governments to his con- 
trol, became a matter of necessity, for if any considerable state was left out, 
the barrier would be incomplete, and through the chasm thus left in the 
defences, the enemy would speedily find an entrance. The termination of the- 
maritime war, therefore, is not only an era of the highest importance, with' 
reference to the separate interests of England, but the commencement of that 
important change in the system of continental warfare which necessarily 
brought Napoleon to the alternative of universal dominion or total ruin. 

Doubtless the highest praise it due to the long line of bravo and iUus- 
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RtOnrtiMu trious men who, during a series of ages, reared up this astonish- 
Jrowih of ing power. It was not, like tlie empires of Napoleon or Alexander, 
wltSif’'' constructed in a single lifetime; nor did it fall with the fortunes 
powfr. of the heroes who gave it birth. It grew, on the contrary, like the 
Roman power, through a long succession of ages, and survived the death of 
the most renowned chiefs who had contributed to its splendour. So early as 
the time of Edward 111 the English navy had inllicted a dreadful wound on 
that of France : 30,000 of the vanquished had fallen in a single engage- 
ment ; and the victory of Sluys equalled in magnitude and importance, 
though from the frequency of subsequent naval triumphs it has not attained 
equal celebrity with, that of Cressy or Azincour. The freeborn intrepidity of 
Blake — the lire of Essex — the dauntless valour of Hawke, contributed to 
cement the mighty fabric; it grew and hardened with every effort made 
for its overthrow : the power of l.ouis XIV — the genius of Napoleon, were 
alike shattered against its strength : the victories of La Hogue and Trafalgar 
equally bridled, at the distance of a century from each other, the two most 
powerful monarchs of Europe; and the genius of Nelson only put the 
keystone in the arch which alicady spanned the globe. The world had never 
seen such a body of seamen as those of England during the revolutionary 
war : dauntless to their enemies, yet submissive to their chiefs — brave in ac- 
tion, yet cool in danger — impetuous in assault, yet patient in defence — 
capable of the utmost efforts of patriotic devotion, yet attentive to the most 
miuute points of naval discipline — submissive to orders equally when facing 
the muzzles of an enemy’s broadside, or braving the storms of the northern 
ocean — ca|)able of enduring alike the vertical rays of the torrid zone, or the 
frozen serenity of an arctic winter — cherishing, amidst the irregularities of 
naval life, the warmth of domestic affection ; and nursing, amidst the solitude 
of the waves, the ennobling sentiments of religious duty. By such virtues, 
not a transient, but an enduring fabric is formed. It is by such fortitude that 
a lasting impression on human affairs is produced. But amidst all our admi- 
ration for the character of the British navy, destined to rival in the annals 
of the world the celebrity of the Roman legions, we must not omit to pay a 
just tribute to the memory of their gallant and unfortunate, but not on that 
account less estimable antagonists. In the long and arduous struggle which 
for three centuries the French navy maintained with the English, they were 
called to the exercise of qualities perhaps still more worthy of admiration. 
Theirs was the courage which can resolutely advance, not to victory but 
defeat; the heroism which knows how to encounter not only danger but 
obloquy; which can long and bravely maintain a sinking cause, nncheered 
by one ray of public sympathy; which, under a sense of duly, can return to 
a combat in which disaster only can bo anticipated ; and sacrifice not only 
life, but reputation in the cause of a country which bestowed on success alone 
the smiles of general favour. Napoleon constantly lamented that his admirals, 
though personally hrave, wanted the skilful combination, the daring energy, 
which distinguished the leaders of his laud forces, and gave the English ad- 
mirals such astonishing triumphs; but had he possessed more candour, or 
been mure tolerant of misfortune, he would have seen that such daring can 
he acquired only in the school of victory; that as self-confidence is its soul, 
so despondence is its ruin; and that in reality the admirals who encountered 
not only danger but disgrace in combating the arms of Nelson, were often 
more worthy of admiration than those who led his laud forces to certain 
victory at Jena or Auslerlitz. 

As the English navy has thus risen by slow degrees to universal domi- 
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iui»»b.bi« nion, so the analogy of history' leads to the conclusion, that great 
laOiifiMv on and durable results are to be produced by its agency, .ind tvithout 
presuming to scan too minutely the designs of IVovidencc, in which 
we are merely blind though free agents, it may not be going too far to assert, 
that the ultimate object for which this vast power was created, is already 
conspicuous. The Homan legions bequeathed to the world the legacy of mo- 
dern Europe; its empires and monarchies are but provinces of their dominion, 
regenerated by the tierce energy of northern valour. The English navy will 
transmit to mankind the still more glorious inheritance of Transatlantic great- 
ness. A new world has been peopled by its descendants, and in'bued with its 
spirit : freedom, tempered by power, will follow in its footsteps : more closely 
than the march of the Roman legions will the career of civilization follow the 
British flag. The era is fast approaching in this narrative, when another 
power, equally slow in its growth, equally permanent in its progress, will 
arise to greatness in the cast of Europe : the Cross is inscribed on its banners : 
wo to the Crescent is the watch-cry of its people ; and while the brilliant 
meteor of Xapol^on, rising on the fleeting ascendant of |>assion and crime, is 
extinguished in blood, these two colossal empires, alike irresistible by sea and 
land, will each lay the foundations of the spread of Christianity through half 
the globe. 

The destruction of the French naval squadrons were not the only 
jrfOcod maritime operations of this year. Before Mr. Pitt’s death, he had 
Jiuri. prepared an expedition, under Sir David Baird, for the reduction of 
the Cape of Good Hope, consisting of .’>000 men; the naval armament being 
under the direction of Sir Home Popham. On the 4th January, 1806, the ex- 
pedition reached Table Bay, but the violence of the snrf precluding the possi- 
bility of disembarking in tiiat quarter, they were obliged to land in Leopard 
Bay, from whence they moved immediately towards the capital. On the 8th, 
they came up with the Dutch forces, 6000 strong, chiefly cavalry, in battle 
array, upon an elevated plateau which the road crossed on the summit of the 
Blue Mountains. The Hollanders withstood several discharges without flinch- 
ing; but no sooner were preparations made for charging with the bayonet, 
than they broke and fled, leaving seven hundred killed and wounded on the 
field of battle; while the loss of the victors was only two hundred and twelve. 
This action decided the fate of the colony : Cape Town surrendered ; General 
Jansens, who had retired with three thousand men towards the Hottentot 
country, was induced by an honourable capitulation, which provided for his 
safe return to Europe with all his forces, to abandon a hopeless contest; and 
within eight days from the time when the troops were first landed, the British 
flag waved on all the forts, and this valuable colony was permanently annexed 
to the English dominions (1). 

piJptam'rc well-concerted enterprise added an important settlement to 
British colonial girdle, which already almost encircled the 
Ayrra."°°* earth ; but the facility with which it was conducted, inspired the 
commanders with an overweening conGdence, which ultimately led to serious 
disasters. Sir Home Popham had at a former period been privy to certain 
designs of Hr. Pitt for operations in concert with General Miranda against 
South America, and had even been appointed in Decnnber, 1804, to the Dia- 
dem of 64 guns, “ for the purpose of co-operating with General Miranda, to 
the extent of taking advantage of any of his proceedings which might tend 
towards our attaining a position on the continent of South America favourable 



(I) -ViiD. Reg. ISOS, 333, 33t. l)aiD. xv. 69, 73. 
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to tlie trade of this country (1 ).” But this intention had been afterwards 
abandoned, or at least suspended, in consequence of the urgent remonstrances 
of Russia against any suclt remote employment of the British forces; and 
wlicn he arrived at tlic Cape, Sir Home had no authority, express or im- 
plied, to employ any part of the forces under his command on any other 
expedition. But his ardent imagination had been strongly impressed by the 
brilliant results, both to the nation and the ofTicers engaged in the service, 
which might arise from such a destination of part of the force which had 
eflected the reduction of the Cape of Good Hope : and having persuaded 
Sir David B^ird, the Governor of that settlement, to a certain extent to 
enter into his views, he set sail in the beginning of April from Table liay; 
taking with him the whole naval force under his command, and liftcen hun- 
dred land troops. >Vith these, and two companies which he had the address 
to procure from St.-llclena, he steered straight for the mouth of the Rio 
della Plata (2). 

wiiiA hiu The expedition reached the neighbourhood of Buenos Ayres on the 
jsuijunc. 2lth June, and was immediately disembarked. General Beresford, 
who commanded the land forces, immediately proceeded against that town, 
while the naval forces distracted the attention of the enemy by threatening 
Monte Video, where the (irincipal regular forces were collected. Buenos 
Ayres, chiefly defended by militia, was unable to withstand the energeticattack 
of the invaders; and a capitulation was soon concluded, which guaranteed 
private property — a stipulation which the English commanders religiously 
observed, though cargoes of great value were lying afloat in the river, and 
might, by the established usages of war, have been declared good prize. But 
public stores to a great amount fell into the hands of the victors ; of which 
l,2tX),000 dollars were forthwith forwarded to Government, while quicksilver 
to double the amount was seized for the benelit of the captors (3). 

Emtarr^ Govemmeut were extremely embarrassed how to act when Intel- 
c«v»ri,int»t ligcnce of this unlooked for success reached the British islands. Not 
•"^“ 1 . that they felt any doubt as to the inexpedience aad unhappy ten- 
dency of the enterprise; for on the first information that the expedition was 
in contemplation, they had despatched orders to countermand its sailing; 
which unhappily arrived too late to put a stop to its progress. But they were 
unable to stem or moderate tbe delirium of joy which pervaded the minds of 
the mercantile classes on receipt of the ocspatchcs. The English, subject 
beyond any other people perhaps of whom history makes mention, to perio- 
dical, though fortunately not very lastingfitsofinsanily, were suddenly seized 
with the most immoderate transports : boundless fields of wealth, it was 
thought, were opened, endless markets for the produce of manufacturing in- 
dustry discovered; and those fabled regions which formed the Eldorado of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, appeared about to pour their inexhaustible treasures into the 
British islands. Under the influence of these extravagant feelings every prin- 
ciple of reason, every consideration of policy, every lesson of experience was 
swept away : speculations the most extravagant were entered into, projects 
the most insensate formed, expectations the most ridiculous entertained (i) : 
and Government, unable to withstand the torrent, were obliged to dissemble 
their real feelings, and give a certain countenance to ideas t>hich could be 
fraught only with ruin to all who acted upon them. 

T 

( 1 ) txird Melvillc’ft evidence io Sir H. Popham's (3) Ann. Reg. 1906. 23$. 236* Dum. xt. 73. 7$. 

trial. March 9, 1607. (4) Ann. Reg. 237. 238. 

(2) Aon. Reg. 1906, 234. 235. Dani. xv. 73, 75. 
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»kra"b'r before the Cabinet of St. James were cillier required lo 

wHMn. “ resolution in what manner they were to act in regard to 

An/*’ ' their new acquisition, or tiic boundless consignments which were 
in preparation could have crossed the Atlantic, the conquest itself had re- 
turned to the Government of its former masters. Ashamed of their defeat by 
a handful of foreigners, and recovered from the consternation which the un- 
wonted occurrence of an invasion had at first produced, the Spaniards began 
to entertain serious thoughts of expelling the intruders. An insurrection was 
secretly organized in the city of Buenos Ayres, almost under the eyes of the 
English commanders, without their being aware of what was going forward : 
the militia of the surrounding districts were assembled : Colonel Linieres, a 
French officer in the Spanish service, favoured by a thick fog, succeeded in 
crossing over from Monte Video at the bead of a thousand regular troops; and 
on the ilh August the small English garrison, assailed by several thousand 
men from without, found itself menaced with insurrection in the interior of 
the city. The state of the weather rendered embarkation impossible : a des- 
*»«■■>■ perate conflict ensued in the town; and the English troops, after 
sustaining for several hours an unequal cpnilict with the enemy, in greatly 
superior force in the streets, and a still more deadly because unseen foe in 
the windows and on the roofs of houses, were obliged to capitulate. The terms 
of the surrender were afterwards violated by the Spaniards, and the whole 
remaining troops, thirteen hundred in number, made prisoners of war, after 
having lost nearly two hundred in killed and wounded. Sir Home Popham, 
the author of these calamities, succeeded in making his escape with the 
squadron, and cast anchor off the mouth of the river, where he maintained a 
blockade till reinforcements enabled the British to resume the offensive, at- 
tended in the end w ith still more unfortunate circumstances in the succeed- 
ing year. General Miranda, whose projects against South America had been 
the remote cause of all these disasters, disappointed in his expectations of 
assistance both from the British and American Governments, set sail from 
New York at the head of a most inadequate force of one sloop and two 
schooners; and after undergoing many hardships and landing on the Spanish 
Main, was obliged to re-embark and make the best of his way back to Trini- 
dad (1). 

D.iT.-rrtirf. Dilfcrcnccs at this period arose which threatened to involve 
the Briti.sh Government in a far more serious contest with the 
Enited States of North America. They originated in grievances 
rt«bu. which unquestionably gave the Americans much ground for com- 
plaint, although no fault could be imputed to the English maritime potfcy 
and they w’cre the necessary result of their having engrossed a large portion of 
the lucrative carrying trade between the belligerent powers. The first sub- 
ject of complaint was the impressment of seamen said to be British in the 
American service. The next the alleged violation of neutral rights, by the 
seizure and condemnation of vessels engaged in the carrying trade between 
France and her own or allied colonies. The first, though a practice of all 
others the most likely to produce feelings of irritation among those upon 
whom it was exercised, arose unavoidably from the similarity of habits and 
identity of language in the two states, which of course rendered desertion 
frequent from the one service to the other; and was a necessary consequence 
from the right of search which the American Government, by a solemn treaty 
in 1794, had recognized, and which constituted the basis of the whole mari- 



(l) Ana. Reg. 1806, 340, 341. 
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lime laws of Europe. Il was impossible lo expert that when British officers, 
in the course of searching neutral vessels for contraband articles, came upon 
English sailors who had deserted to their service, tlicy should not reclaim 
them for their own country. If abuses were committed in the exercise of this 
delicate right, that was a good reason for making regulations to check them 
as far as possible, and provide for a due investigation of the matter, but none 
for abrogating the privilege altogether (1). The second arose from the deci- 
sions of the English .\dmiralty Courts, which now declared good prize neutral 
vessels carrying colonial produce from the enemy’s colonies to the mother 
state, though they had landed and paid duties in the neutral country (2), 
contrary to the former usage, which admitted that step as a break in the con- 
tinuity of the voyage, and protected the cargo (3). The ground of the distinc- 
tion, as explained by Sir William Scott, was, that to bring the neutral within 
the exception, it was necessary that there should be a bona fide landing and 
payment of duties; and so it had been expressly stated in Lord llawkcsbury’s 
declaration on the subject, issued in 1802; whereas, under the system of re- 
venue laws established in the United .States, this was not done; but, on the 
contrary, the payment of the duties was only secured by bonds, which were 
cancelled by debentures for the same sums the moment the goods were re- 
exported, which was usually done, without unlading, next day, so that the 
whole was a mere evasion, and cost only 3j per cent on the amount of the 
sums nominally paid. It was strictly conformable to legal principle lo refuse 
to recognize such an elusory proceeding as sufficient lo break the continuity 
of the voyage, and permit the goods lo set out on their travels anew, as from 
a neutral state; but il was equally natural that the siilTerers under this dis- 
tinction should exclaim loudly against its severity, ifiid ascribe to the British 
courts inconsistent conduct, in first recognizing as legal a trade from the ene- 
my’s colony to the mother slate, interrupted by payment of duties at a neu- 
tral harbour, and then, after extensive capital had, on the faith of that 



(l) On the pJirl of the Americans it was contend- 
«d, ** that the practice of teardiinj; for and iniprcM- 
in|t seauico on board their vessels was not only 
dero((atorj to the honour of their flag as an inde> 
pendent nation, but led to such outrages and abuses, 
that, while it continued, no lasting ]>eacc or amity 
could be expected with Great Britain. It continually 
happened that native Americ.'mt were impressed, 
and obliged to serve in the English uavy on pretence 
of their being British born subjects ; and such was 
the similarity of language and external appearance 
between the two nations, that even with the fairest 
intentions such mistakes must frequently happen. A 
practice which leads to such intolerable abuses can* 
not be tolerated by an independenl state. It is in 
vain to ap(>eal to abstract right, or the practice of 
other states ; the close similarity of the .Americans 
and English renders the exercise of it infiuitely 
more gnevons in theirthan it could be in any other 
case, ibo American Government are willing lo con- 
cur in auy reasonable measures to prevent British 
deserters from finding refuge on board the American 
ships ; bat they can no longer permit the liberty of 
their citiseits to depend on the interested or capri- 
cious sentence of an English officer.*' 

To this it was replied ou the }>ort of Great Britain, 
Thatnojmwcr but her own could release a British 
subject from the allegiance which be owed to the 
Government of his nativity ; and that provided she 
infringed not the jurisdiction of other ludepcndent 
states, she had a right to enforce their serviceswher- 
ever she found them t that no stale coukl, by the 
maritime law, prerrnt its merchant vessels Iwing 
searched fur contraband articles ; aud if in the 



course of that senn-h her subjects were discovered, 
who bad withdrawn from their lawful allegiance, on 
what principle could the neutral refuse to give them 
up? It is impossible to maintain that a belligemit 
may search neutral ves.<*els for articles of a certain 
sort, held contraband and belonging to that neutral, 
and not at the same time vindicate Us own subjects, 
if simultaneously discovered. The right of impress- 
ment is a necessory ct>roilary from the right of 
search; it is in truth the exercise of a still clearer 
privilege. The difficulty of dlstiuguishing an 
Englishman from an American is no reason for 
abandoning the right of searrbiog for subjects of 
the fonner state, whatever rea.vm it may ofTord for 
discrimi nation aud forlie-arance in the exercise of it. 
If the right is abused, the officer guilty of the wrong 
will meet with exemplary punishment : if the .Ame- 
ricans esn shew that a native of the United States 
has by mistake been seixed for a Briton, he will bn 
immediately released : but It is impossible fur Great 
Britain to relinquish for an instant a right essential 
to the existence of her navy, and the knowledge of 
which alone prevents berships of war being deserted 
for the higher wages which the lucrative commerce 
of neutrals enables them to offer as a bribe to the 
principal defenders of her independence. If sucli a 
change is ever to be made, it can only be on (he 
neutrals providing some subslilule for tbe present 
pracUee equally effiracious, and not more liable lo 
abuse, whirh as never yet been doiie.*‘~ See ./mt. 
itag. 1&06, 344. 245. 

(2) The Essex, May, 1805, per Sir >V. Scoll. 

(3; Case of Polly, July 5, 1800. Hob. ii. Sf>8- 
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recognition, been sunk in tlie traffic, declaring the vessels engaged in it 
good prize (1). > 

vioi.nt To these serious and lasting subjects of discord was added the 
. irritation produced by an unfortunate shot frflm the British ship 

Leander^ on the coast of America, which killed a native of that country, and 
produced so violent a commotion, that Mr. Jefferson issued an intemperate 
proclamation, forbidding the crew of that and some other English' vessels 
from entering the harbours of the United Slates. Meetings took place in all 
the principal cities of the union, at which violent resolutions on all the sub- 
jects of complaint were passed by acclamation. Congress caught the flame, 
April i». and, after some preliminary angry decrees, passed a non-impor- 
tation act against the manufactures of Great Britain, to take effect the 15th 
November following. The English people were equally loud in the assertion 
of their maritime rights (2), and every thing announced the commencement 
of a fresh Transatlantic war by a state already engaged with more than half 
of Europe. ' , i 

Th® com- But, fortunately for both countries, whose real interests are not 
more closely united than their popular passions are at variance, 
Jht'diff!?.”*' the adjustment of the matters in dispute was placed in wiser and 
leoM.. cooler heads than the vehement populace of either. Commission- 
ers were sent from America to negotiate with Great Britain, and endeavour 
to obtain some clear and precise rule for regulating their trade with the ene- 
my’s colonies, not liable to be changed by orders of council or decisions of 
courts as to the intentions of parties. These commissioners were Mr. Mon- 
roe and Mr. Pinckney on the part of the United States, and Lords Holland and 
Auckland on that of Great Britain. The instructions of their respective Go- 
vernments were of the most conciliatory kind, and the gentlemen on both 
sides entered upon their important duties in a correspondent spirit. Under 
such auspices, the negotiation, how difficult and embarrassing soever, could 
hardly fail of being brought to a successful issue. With respect to the im- 
pressment of seamen, the subject was found to be surrounded with such 
difficulties, that the American commissioners ; in opposition to the letter of 
their instructions, found themselves constrained to consent, in the mean- 
time, to a pledge by the British Government, that they would issue direc- 
tions for the exercise of this right with the greatest delicacy and forbearance, 
and to afford immediate redress uppn any representation of injury sustained 
by them, reserving the final discussion of the matter to a future opportunity ; 
but on the other points in controversy a satisfactory adjustment was effected, 
A clear and precise rule was laid down for the regulation of the circuitous 
trade by the enemy to their colonies, which defined the difference between 
a continuous and interrupted voyage, and stipulated that, besides the goods . 
being landed and the duties paid, there should remain, after the drawback, 
a duty of one per cent on European and two per cent on colonial produce; 
and an extension of the maritime jurisdiction of the United States was agreed 
to, to five miles from the shore of their territory. Thus, by good sense and 
moderation on both sides, were these difficult questions satisfactorily ad- 
justed, and the British nation honourably extricated from an embarrassment 
which threatened, under far more perilous circumstances, to renew the dan- 
gers of the armed neutrality or the northern coalition (3j. 

(1) RobioMu's Reports, iii. 24lv 24^. Ann. Reg. (3) Ann. Reg. 1806, 348, 380. Art. 11 and 19, 

IS0<>, 246, 248. Tre.Ky. 

(2) Ami. Reg. 1806, 247. 249. 
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conii.raui While England was thus extending her naval dominion into 
(JuS'm. every part of the globe, and asserting with equal forbearance and 
spied the maritime rights essential to the preservation of the vast 
pruui.. fabric, Napoldon was rapidly advancing in his career of universal 
terrestrial empire. Prussia was the first power which felt the humiliation 
to which these incessant advances led in all the adjoining slates. The singu- 
lar treaty has already been mentioned which was concluded by Count llaiig- 
witz on the I5ih December, whereby he substituted for the intended warlike 
defiance an alliance purchased by the cession of Hanover from the uncon- 
scious and neutral England. Great was the embarrassment of the Cabinet of 
Berlin when this unexpected intelligence arrived. Un the one hand, the 
object of their ambition for the last ten years seemed now about to be ob- 
tained, and the state to be bounded by an adjoining territory which would 
bring it an addition of nearly a million of souls; on the other hand, some re- 
mains of conscience made them feel ashamed of thus partitioning a friendly 
power, and they were not without dread of offending .\lexander by openly 
sharing in the spoils of his faithful ally. At length, however, the magnitude 
of the temptation and the terror of Napoldon prevailed over the King’s better 
principles, and it was determined not simply to ratify the treaty, but to send 
it baek to Paris with certain modifications; and as a colour to the transaction, 
and also perhaps as a salvo to their own consciences, it was agreed to “accept 
the proposed exchange of Hanover for the Margraviates, on condition that 
the completion of it should be deferred till a general peac.e, and the consent 
of the King of Great Britain in the meantime be obtained while it was re- 
presented to the English Minister at Berlin that arrangements had been con- 
jm.k). t>o(i eluded with France for insuring the tranquillity of Hanover, which 
“ stipulated expressly the committing of that country to the exclusive guard 
of the Bussian troops and to the administration of the King until the conclu- 
sion of a general peace.” But not a word was said of any ulterior designs of 
definitively annexing Hanover to the f’russian dominions; and in the mean- 
time the French troops were replaced by the Prussian in that electorate,.a 
large part of the army disbanded, and a proclamation to thesame effect issued 
hythe King in taking possession of that territory (1). 

101 -r.uini Pul jt alike foreign to the character and the designs of Napo- 

brtwr«o I^on to admit any modilication , iiow trifling soever, in the treaties 

c“b',I^ii. which he had concluded with tjie ministers of inferior powers. The 
utmost indignation, therefore, was expressed at Sl.-Cloud at the 
modifications proposed to be inserted in the treaty. “ From that moment,” 
says Bignon, “ on the part of Napoldon the question was decided; all sincere 
friendship was become impossible between Prussia and him ; it was regardcil 
only as a sus|>ectcd power, whose hollow friendship had ceased to have any 
value in his eyes.” On ihe-ith February it was officially announced to Haug- 
witz, that “ as the treaty of Vienna had not been ratified within the pres- 
cribed lime by the Prussian Government, the Emperor regarded it as no 
longer binding.” This rigour had the desired effect; Prussia had not rcsolu- 
FA IV tion enough to resist; and on the fblh February a new and still 
more disgraceful treaty was signed by Haugwitz at Paris, which openly sti- 
pulated not only the annexation of Hanover to the Prussian dominions, but 
the exclusion of the Briti.sh flag from the ports of that electorate. It was ra- 
M.rcb is. tiffed on the 2Gth, and immediately carried into execution. Count 

(l) Il 3 rd<>iib('r];’s Letter, Jan. 36> fBOOi to Mr. JacksuD. Amt. Reg* LBOR, 1S8. Hard. ix« 53,88 
Bign. V. 23J, 226. 
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Schulemberg look possession ol Hanover on the part of ihe Prussian Monar- 
chy, and immediately issued a proclamation, clpsinR its harbours against 
English vessels; and on the 1st April a patent appeared, formally annexing 
the electorate to tiie Prussian dominions, on pretence that, when belongitig 
to Napoleon by the right of conquest, it had been transferred to Prussia, in 
consideration of three of her provinces ceded to France (1). 

MMHim of This system of seizing possession of the territories of neutral or 
friendly states, in order to meet the wishes or suit the inclinations 

Briuin. of gfcaier potentates, when hounding their dominions, to which 
Napoleon, through his whole administration, was so much inclined, had suc- 
ceeded perfectly when the objects of spoliation were i>owers, like Venice or 
Naples, loo weak to manifest their resentment; but Prussia was egregiously 
Frb.j. mistaken when she applied it to Hreat Britain. So early as the 
3d February, Count Munster, the Regent of Hanover, had protested against 
the occupation of that electorate by the Prussian forces, from having observed 
in the conduct of their generals various indications of an intention to do more 
Marrh 17 . (|]aii take possession of itfor a temporary purpose; and the mildest 
remonstrance, accompanied by a request of explanation, had been made by 
Mr. Fox at a subsequent period, when the intentions of the Cabinet of Berlin 
became still more suspicious. But no sooner did intelligence arrive of the 
exclusion of the English flag from the harbours of the Elbe, and the Prussian 
proclamation announcing that they took possession of the country in virtue 
of the French right of conquest, than that spirited minister took the most 
decisive measures to shew that perlidious Government the dispositions of Ihe 
power they had thought lit to provoke. The British Ambassador was im- 
mediately recalled from Berlin; the Prussian harbours declared in a slate of 
blockade; an embargo laid on all vessels of that nation in the British harbours; 
April u. while a. message from the King to both houses of Parliament an- 
nounced his resolution to assert the dignity of his crown, and his anxious 
expectation for the arrival of that moment when a more liberal and enlightened 
A**j >«• policy on the part of Prussia should remove every impediment to 
Ihe renewal of peace and friendship with a power with whom his Majesty had 
no other cause of difierence than that now created by these hostile acts ( 2 )." 
An order of council was soon after issued, authorizing llie seizure of all 
vessels navigating under I’russian colours; and such was the cflecl of these 
measures, that llie Prussian flag was instantly swept from the ocean ; and 
before many weeks had elapsed four hundred of its merchant vessels had 
found their way into the harbours of Great Britain. 

Mr. Fo»'i In the speech which he made shortly after in Ihe House of Com- 

tSTToiijM. mons, Mr. Fox drew in vivid colours, and depicted with all the 
force of his eloquence, the huniHiating and disgraceful part which Prussia 
had taken in this transaction. “ The Emperor of Russia,” said he, “ after he 
left Austerlilz, abandoned Ihe whole direction of his troops that remained in 
Germany to the King of Prussia, and this country had promi.scd him power- 
ful assistance in pecuniary supplies. These were the means which he pos- 
sessed of giving weight to his negotiations ; and what use did he make of them ? 
Why, to seize a part of the territories of those powers who had been support- 
ing him in the rank and situation that had enabled him to negotiate on fair 
terms with the French Emperor. At first he pretended only to lake interim 
possession of the electorate of Hanover, till the consent of its lawful sovereign 

(l) Ann. Reg. 1808, 1S9. Bign. SJS, Ml. (i) lUrd. i». Mr. 210. Bigo. T, 23S. Ann.Rng. 
■lull. ix. |«7. IMOrliS, ISl. ruLOvb-Tl. 
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could be obtained to its cession at a general peace; but latterly this thin dis- 
guise was laid aside, and be openly avowed that he accepted it in full sove- 
reignty from France, to which it belonged by right of conquest. Sucli a pro- 
ceeding rests upon no other conceivable foundation, but that worst emanation 
of the disorders and calamities of Europe in recent times — the principle of 
transferring the people of other states from one power to another, like so 
many cattle, upon the footing of mutual ambition or convenience. We may 
not at present be able to prevent the transfer; but let us protest solemnly 
against its injustice, and vigorously make use of the forces which Providence 
has given us to make the guilty league feel the consequences of our just in- 
dignation. The pretext that Prussia received this territory from Napoleon, to 
whom it belonged by right of conquest, is as hollow as it is discreditable. It 
was merely occupied in a temporary way by the French troops; it formed no 
part of the French empire; above all, its cession had never been agreed to by 
ibis country — and where is there to be found an instance in history of such 
a cession of a military acquisition pending the contest? The conduct of Prus- 
sia in this transaction is a compound of every thing that is contemptible in 
servility, with every thing that is odious in rapacity. Other nations have 
yielded to the ascendant of military power : Austria was forced, by the for- 
tune of war, to cede many of her provinces; Prussia alone, without any ex- 
ternal disaster, has descended at once to the lowest point of degradation — 
that of becoming the minister of the injustice and rapacity of a master (1 ).” 
consenting to this infamous transaction, the Cabinet of Berlin 
doubtless actuated by the desire to deprecate the wrath and 

AciioD. conciliate the favour of the French Emperor. It is worth while to 
examine, therefore, whether that object wasgain^, and in what light their 
conduct was viewed, by that dreaded conqueror. “ From the moment,” says 
Bignon, “ that the treaty of fStli February was signed, Napoldon did more 
than hate Prussia — he conceived for tliat power the most profound contempt. 
All his views from that day were based on considerations foreign to its 
alliance : he conceived new projects — he formed new plans, as if that alliance 
no longer existed. In the mean lime, he pressed the execution of all the sti- 
pulations it contained favourable to France (2) : he would not permit the 
delay of a single day.” Hardcnberg had the good fortune to escape the dis- 
grace of being privy to these proceedings : he had, from his known hostility 
to Napoldon, been obliged to withdraw from the Prussian Cabinet before they 
were Anally consummated (3). 

Hit fartb«r The effects of this unmeasured contempt of Prussia soon appeared, 
in ® series of measures, which overturned the whole constitution 

•’“‘''""’"J- of the Germanic empire, and ultimately brought that power into 
hasty and ill-fated collision with the French empire. On March IS, Murat, 
without any previous concert with the Cabinet of Berlin, was invested with 
the duchies of Berg and Cleves, ceded to France, by the treaty of ISth Fe- 
bruary, by Bavaria, in exchange for the Prussian provinces of Anspach and 
Bayreuth, in Franconia. The establishment of a soldier of fortune the bro- 
ther-in-law of Napoldon, in the very heart of his Westphalian provinces, was 
not calculated to allay the now awakened jealousy of Prussia ; and this feel- 
ing was strongly increased when the French troops, towards the end of April, 
took possession of the abbacies of Werden, Essen, and Ellen, on pretence 
Uiat they belonged to the duchy of Cleves, without any regard to the claims 

(It Pari. Ueb. vi. 8S0> IS2. Aw. Hrg. |80S, |61. <>) Hanl. u. lOT. 

(1) Bign. ». 
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of Prussia lo these territories, founded on a prior right. This irritation was 
augmented by the imperious conduct of the French generals in the north 
of Germany, who openly demanded a contribution of 4,000,000 florins 
(L.200,000) from the city of Frankfort; and, in terms equally menacing, re- 
quired a loan from the city of Hamburgh to a still larger amount; while, in 
Bremen, every kind of merchandise suspected to be English was seized 
without distinction, and committed to the flames. Six millions of francs 
(I..240,000) was the price at which the Imperial robber condescended, in a 
time of profound peace, to tender to the city of Hamburgh and the Hanse 
Towns his protection. The veil which had so long hung before the eyes of the 
Prussian Government now began to fall ; they perceived, with indescribable 
pain, that their long course of obsequiousness to France had procured for 
them only the contempt of that power, and the hostility of its enemies (1). 
I'Ditrrui No words can paint the mingled feelings of shame, patriotism, and 
indignation, which burst forth in all ranks in Prussia, when the 
oicctiM..}. fapiti course of events left no longer any doubt, not only that their 
rights and interests were totally disregarded by France, in favour of whom 
they bad made so mgny sacrifices; but that they had sunk to this depth of 
degradation without any attempt to assert their dignity as an independent 
power. The Queen and Princp Louis, who had so long mourned in vain the 
temporizing policy and degraded position of their country, now gave open 
vent to their indignation; nor did they appeal in vain to the patriolie spirit 
of the people. The inhabitants of that monarchy, clear-sighted and intelligent 
beyond almost any other, as well as enthusiastic and brave, perceived dis- 
tinctly the gulf into which their country was about lo fall ; one universal cry 
of indignation burst forth from all ranks : it was not mere warlike enthusiasm, 
but the profoundcsl feeling of national shame and humiliation which ani- 
mated the people. The young officers loudly demanded to he led to the com- 
bat : the elder spoke of the glories of Frederick and Hosbach : an irresistible 
current swept away the whole nation. Publications; burning with indignant . 
eloquence, issued from all the free cities in the north of Germany where a 
shadow even of indeiiendence w as still pre.served, and that universal fervour 
ensued which is the invariable forerunner of great events for good or for evil. 
Guided by wisdom and prudence, it might liavc led to the most splendid 
results; impelled by passion atid directed by imbecility, it induced unheard- 
of disasters (2). 

(1) Sign. V. 247, 370. 1S08. Rpf. Ann. 164. Tnrtal shrpwrrck hamyrt prnsnnrfd lilt of 

nanl. il. 136, 224, 22S. Boor vii 137, 138. your «ool», llio luMiwlT of jonr lirarW i wno hjiTO 

(2) Ann. Rrg. 1806, 166. Hard. ia. 117, 119. ficarta cajutble of McnSciiig yonr all for Inc good of 

GraIr’i One oI lh« mo»t rcmark*ble of i!im« your rrUow’*cit»*ens, turn ymif «•)•« upon your 

luiinphlrioa wai a |Muiiplet |iQbiulicd by ibe cel®- country 5 beliokl it wuiilated, Weeding, woighed 

ibc»obirrt. brated Geutz. vrhtch at the ttme pro- down, but not de»ln»yed j in all but the grave lUcrc 

dured « very great senaalion. ** The war hilherlo Uhopc. H n<dthrr to England nor Ro»ait that tTo 
cooducied against Franco," said he, *♦ was just ond must look for our delivaroucc, howdesiraWesGever 
necessary in its origin, and certainly U has not he- the eo operation of these powers inay be; it u lo 
coinc lesa so daring its progress, Iftlhas hitherto' (irrman/ alono tMot ike honour of our dfiivfnorct* re- 
failed from f«la« measures, are wc lo regard every ierrerf. U is Grmiaay which uiusl raise itself mnn 
ihingOf lost? }| fiennany destined lo Iiecome what its ruins, and accomplish the general ei»ancip.Tti«ii. 
Hjlland, iSwilMrlaiid, bpaiu, and Italy now are? Wc *hall do oiioro 1 we shuU deliver Fraort Jlsdf, 
But how is onr salvation to be oWaiued ? By as- ami restore to that powctf a free and psinfic eai^^ 
sembting what is dispersed, raising what is fallen, tence, consistent with ilie indcpendciiceof ruro|>e, * 
ntsswcitaling what isdoad. We have had enough of — Gasri, Auro/se ea 1 RO 6 ; and IU*o. %x. Vii. 123. 
the leagues of priurcs, they have proved as futile as On the eve of the baUle o( Jena, what could appear 
they ore precarious. There mnains lo us btit one more misplaced than lhiipiMpbwy* >®t how 
resource ; that the brave and the good should unite t it was accomplished at a future ti*|*® remarkap e 
that they ahonld form a holy league for our delive* iiistaucc of the manner In which genius, piercing 
rauco I that is the only aUiance that can dcly the through the clouds ol present events, can discern the 
force of arms, and restore liberlv to nations, and uiuinato elmugcs in wnich they are to tcrtuinalc. 
peace to the work!. You. then, wm amidst the uni- 
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J'ormailon Strong as were the patriotic feelings which the conquests and 
rapacity of the French had awakened in a large portion of the Ger- 
uic Hbin.. people, they were not as yet universal : the hour of the re- 
surrection of the Fatherland had not arrived. Uy appealing to the blind 
ambition of some of their princes, and flattering the inconsiderate feelings 
of many of their people, Napoldon had contrived to animate one portion of 
its inhabitants against the other; and on this division of opinion he had form- 
ed the project of reducing the whole to servitude. The first design of the 
CoMFF.DERATiON OF THE Khine had been formed, a$ already noticed, the year 
before, during the residence of the Emperor at Jilayenre; but it was brought 
to maturity, from his witnessing the enthusiasm excited among the lesser 
states of Germany by the victories in which they had shared, gained under 
the standards of France over Austria, and the regal dignity to which they 
had elevated their sovereigns. France on this occasion played olT with fatal 
effect the policy so uniformly followed by its chiefs since the Revolution, 
that of rousing one portion of the population in the adjoining states against 
the other, and raising itself, by their mutual divisions, to supreme dominion 
over both. As bis differences with Russia assumed a more envenomed cha- 
racter, and the hostility of Prussia became more apparent, Napoleon felt 
daily more strongly the necessity of uniting the states in alliance with him 
into a durable confederacy, which should enable him at all times to convert 
their military resources to his own purposes. It was no small matter to have 
such an outwork beyond the great frontier rampart of the Rhine; their con- 
tingents of troops would place nearly a fourth of the military force of Ger- 
many at his disposal; and, what was to him perhaps of still greater impor- 
tance, under the pretence of stationing the vast contingent of France in such 
a situation as to protect its allies, he might lay the whole expenses of two 
hundred thousand men on the allied stales (I). 

Pow.n Influenced by such desires on both sides, the negotiations for the 
, conclusion of the treaty were not long of being brought to a tcr- 

d»r«y, mination. The plenipotentiaries of all the powers who were to l)C 
admitted into the confederacy assembled at Paris in the beginning of July; 
and on the 12th of that month, the act of the confederation was signed. Tlie 
members of it were the Emperor of the French, the Kings of Bavaria and Wir- 
temberg, the Archbishop of Ralisbon, the Elector of Raden, the Grand Duke 
•»“‘j of Berg, the Landgrave of Ucsse Darmstadt, the Princes of Nassau 
Weilberg, Nassau Usingen, llohenzollern-llechingen, and llohenzollern 
Sigmaringeu, Salm-Salm, and Salm-Kcrbourg, Isenberg-Birchstein Prince 
Lichtenstein d’Aremberg, and Count dc la Lcycn. The Archduke Ferdinand, 
Grand Duke of Wurtzburg, acceded to the confederacy a short time after- 
■s.p<. 3o. wards. By the act of confederation, the stales in alliance were de- 
clared to be severed for ever from the Germanic empire; rendered independent 
of any power foreign to the confederacy, placed under the protection of the 
Emperor of the French ; and any hostility committed against any of them was 
to be considered as a declaration of war against the whole (2). Several of the 
allies received accessions of territory or dignity : the free towns of Frankfort 
and Nuremberg were handed over, the first to the Prince Primate, the second 
• to the King of Bavaria : all the members of the confederacy were invested 
with the full sovereignty of their respective states, and received a gift of the 
foreign territories encircled in their dominions (3j. Lastly, a separate ar- 

(I) Hard. Ii. 153 , 15S. BiKn. t. 300, 303. I,uc- (3) ArU. I, 7. IS, iiid 33. 

A».i. 134, |3| (3) Aim. 31, 35. 
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tide provided the militarj' contingent which eadi of the confederates was to 
furnish for their common protection; which were, for France, 200,000 (1), 
and for the German slates, 38,000 men : but subsequent experience soon 
proved that Napoleon received military aid to double the amount of these 
numbers from them all (2). 

Tb. Em- xhis confederacy was by far the most important blow which Na- 
y®^ levelled at theindependence of the European states. 
Germany. It was no longer an inconsiderable power, such as Switzerland, 
Venice, or Holland, which received a master from the conqueror : the vener- 
able fabric of tl»e Germanic empire had been pierced to the heart, her fairest 
provinces had been reft from the empire of the Ca-sars. The impression pro- 
duced in Europe by this aggression was proportionally great : sixteen mil- 
lions of men were by a single stroke transferred from the Caesars to a foreign 
alliance; and profound pity was fell for the Emperor, the first sovereign of 
Christendom, who was thus despoiled of a large portion of the dominions 
which, for above a thousand years, had been enjoyed by his predecessors. 
Nor was this feeling of commiseration lessened by what immediately followed. 
*«f- On the tsl August notification was sent to the Diet of llatisbon of 
the formation of the confederacy, both on the part of the Emperor of France 
and the coalesced Princes. The former deemed it unnecessary to assign any 
reasons for his conduct ; but the latter pleaded, as their excuse for violating 
their engagements to the empire, the inconsistence between their present 
situation and their ancient bonds, and the necessity, amidst the weakness of 
their former chief, of looking out for a new protector, who might possess 
force adequate to secure them from insult. Under such flimsy devices did 
these selfish lYinces conceal a dereliction of loyally and desertion of their 
country, calculated to produce unbounded calamities to Germany, and which 
they themselves were destined afterwards to expiate in tears of blood. But 
how keenly soever the Emperor Francis might feel the open blow thus levelled 
at his dignity, and the formation of a separate and hostile state in the heart 
of his dominions, he was not in a situation to give vent to his resentment. 
Soult still held the battlements of Brannau : on one pretext or another the 
evacuation of the German States, which by the treaty of Presburg was to be 
cfiecled at latest in three months, had been delayed : the French battalions 
were in great strength on the Inn, the prisoners made during the campaign 
had not been restored, while the dispirited Austrian troops had not yet re- 
covered the rude shocks of Ulm and Auslcrlitz. Wisely yielding, therefore, 
to a storm which they could not prevent, the Imperial Cabinet dissembled 
their feelings ; and justly considering this stroke as entirely subversive of the 
empire, the Emperor Francis, by a solemn deed, renounced the throne of 
the Ca*sars, and declared himself the first of a new scries of the Emperors of 
Austria (3j. 



(t) Sfe Treaty, Add. Reg. 1806 , 8 l 8 . Marten** 
Trailea, Iv. 8 l 3 . 319. 

( 2 ) The contingents were settled as follows t — 



France 200.000 

Rnv.iris, 30.000 

\\'irtnuberg, 12,000 

Ratlrn. 3iOUO 

lk*rg, . 5,000 

Darfluladt, « ^.000 

NasMu. Iluhcnioki, and olhm, 4.000 



258,000 

nfg. 1800 , 166 . 



(3) Jom. 11.2401^243. Dign. t. 317,319. Hard. 
ix. 157. 

Addreaae* Kapoleuii sel fnrlb. In hi< cammu* 
of Napoleon pu-aiion lo (ho DiH of Ralisboii 
E^n annoimcing the ronfrdrraiion of the 

Fra^ft (o Rhine—** The Gcriuaiiic constitution 
the German »» no Itmger Imt n shadow ; the iHel 
Ntaias. has ceased to have any will of its owry>. 
His Majesty the Kuiperor ami Kinp* can, therefore, 
no looger rreognire its eiisirnfo. He has accepted, 
|n cofiAe«|uence, the tiHe of Prot»*ctor of the Confe- 
deration of thn Rhine, la H* pocifld riews be 
cinres that he will never carry bis views beyond that 
river. He has hitherto been IhithRil lo nil hb |W* 
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crMt Though in appearance levelled at the emperor Francis as chief of 
jnikhJhfM the empire, this violent dislocation of the Germanic body was in 
5 ’™’,'’”" reality still more formidable to Prussia, from the close proximity of 
its frontier to the coalesced states. The sensation, accordingly, 
which it produced at Berlin was unbounded : all classes, from the Cabinet of 
the King to the privates in the army, perceived the gulf which was yawning 
beneath their feet : they saw clearly that they were disregarded and despised, 
and reserved only for the melancholy privilege of being last devoured. The 
increasing aggressions of Napoleon or his vassals speedily made them aware 
that this was their destiny. Murat advanced claims to the principality of 
Embden, and the three Abbacies which formed part of the indemnity awarded 
to Prussia for its cessions in Franconia, as well as to the free cities of Ham- 
burg and Bremen. The twenty-fourth article of the Confederation of the 
Khinc conferred on that military chief the sovereignty of all the German 
principalities of the House of Orange, and rendered its head, brother-in-law 
to the King, tributary to the vassal of Napoleon; while the injurious treat- 
ment to which the Prince of I.atour and Taxis, brother-in-law of the Queen 
of Prussia, was exposed, was a fresh outrage to that monarch in the most 
sensitive part. To avoid, however, if possible, an immediate rupture with 
srpi. 17. the Court of Berlin, they were given to understand by the French 
Emperor that if they were desirous to form a league of the states who were 
attached more or less to Prussia in the north of Germany, France would not 
oppose its formation. But they were informed shortly after, that the Hanse 
Ociobn]. Towns, which Napoleon reserved for his own immediate protec- 
tion, could not be permitted to join that northern confederacy : that Saxony 
could not be allowed to form part of it against its will; while the Elector of 
Hesse was invited to join the confederacy of the Bhine, and on his refusing 
to comply, struck at by a resolution which cut off his access to part of his 
own dominions. But all these causes of complaint, serious as they were, 
sunk into insignificance compared to that which arose when it was discovered 
by M. l.iicchesini, the Prussian ambassador at Paris, that France had entered 
into negotiations with England on the footing of the restitution of Hanover 
to its lawful sovereign; that, while continually urging the Cabinet of Berlin 
to look for indemnities for such a loss on the side of Pomerania, Napoleon 
had engaged to Uussia, in the treaty signed with d’Oubril, its ambassador at 
Paris, to prevent them from depriving the King of Sweden of any part of his 
German dominions (Ij; and that while still professing sentiments of amity 
and friendship to Frederic William, he had oll'ered to throw no obstacles in 
the way of the re-establishment of the kingdom of Poland, including the 
whole of Polish Prussia, in favour of the Grand Duke Constantine. Irritated 
beyond endurance by such a succession of insults, and anxious to regain the 
place which he was conscious he had lost in the estimation of Europe, the 

oiiMR." Tile* confnlfratrd Prince* declared — *‘Tho u|h«i u*, we owe U tn our princ!|»Ie» to abdicate a 
rr*ulls of the three Um war* hoviD|; proved that the crown which could hiYe uo value tii our «}*«, when 
Uennanic body was really dissolves!, the Prince* of we were unable to dischar{;o it* dntir* and dctierv'o 
the West and South have deemed it expedient to the coiifidcnce of the Princes Elector* of the empire, 
renounce all cunnection with a power which ha<t Therefore H it tliat, considerius Ih* bond* which 
ceated ti> exul, and la ranee thonuelvea under the unite u* totheempiroa*dis»olved by the Eonfedera* 
banners of the Emperor of the French, who is hound tion of the nbine. we renounce the Imperial crown, 
alike by the inicrest.s oi hi* glory as wdt as those of and by these presents absolve the klcclors. Princes, 
his empire to secure to them the enjoyment of and Stales^ member* of the Supreme Tribunal, and 
eslemal aod iotcnial tranquillity itb more other magifclrates, from the duties which unite 
truth and dignity the Emperor Francis said, in bis them to n* as their legal chief.’**— Sec Hasp. ix. 
act renouncing the throne of the empire : *• being 159, 16?. 

convinced of the impossibility of discharging any (i) Aqn. Beg. t$06. 167. Bign, Vt 369, 390. 
longer the duties which tbo »m|>crial throne inijtosed II.ird. i*. t67, t76. 
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Ai,. 9. King of Prussia put liis armies on the war footing, despatched 
to .St. -Petersburg, and M. I.acobi to London, to en- 
ofi'ioMin. deavoiir to cITect a reconriliation with tliese powers; opened the 
navigation of the Elbe; concluded his differences with Sweden; assem- 
bled his generals; and caused his troops to delile in the direction of l^ip- 
sic. The torrent of public indignation at Berlin became irresistible; the 
w ar party overwhelmed ail opposition ; in the general tumult the still small 
voice of reason, which counselled caution and preparation in the outset of 
so great an enterprise, was overlm^ne; Prince Louis and his confederates 
openly boasted that Prussia, strong in the recollection of the Great Kredcric, 
and the discijiline he had bequeathed to his followers, was able, single- 
handed, to strike down the conqueror of Europe; the young officers repaired 
at night to sharpen their sabres on the window-sills of the French ambassa- 
dor; warlike and patriotic songs resounded, amidst thundersof applause, at 
the theatres, and the Queen roused the general enthusiasm to the highest 
pitch, by displaying her beautiful ligurcon horseback in the streets of Berlin, 
at the head of her regiment of hussars, in the uniform of the corps (i). 

While Prussia, suddenly and violently awakening from the trance of ten 
years, was thus taking up arms and rushing headlong into a contest, single- 
handed, with the conqueror of southern Europe, negotiations of an impor- 
tant character, terminating in a resolution equally warlike, had taken place 
with Kussia and England. 

RMKnrj The retreat of the Emperor Alexander and his army from the 
Si^°br. disastrous field of Austerlitz, had apparently extinguished all 
and caiiscs of dlscord between the vast empires of Itussia and France. 
Ruaaia. Tlicir tcrritorics nowhere were in contact. The vast barrier of 
Germany, with its two thousand walled cities and forty millions of warlikp 
inhabitants, severed them from each other. They had parted with mutual 
expressions of esteem, and the interchange of courteous deeds between the 
victor and the vanquished. The conclusion of the peace of Presburg, by re- 
leasing the Czar from all obligations toward his unfortunate ally, seemed to 
have still farther removed the possibility of a rupture, while the withdrawing 
of Austria from the continental alliance left no rational ground for renewing 
the contest on account of any danger, how imminent soever, to the balance 
of power from the aggressions of Na|>olcon. But notwithstanding all these 
favourable circumstances, the secret ambition of these potentates agoin 
threw' them into collision, and the quarter where the difference arose in- 
dicated that it was the glittering prize of Constantinojde which brought them 
to the fields of Eyiau and Friedland. 

niRrmicn Cattaro, a small barren province sitiuiled to the south of Itagusa, 
un the eastern coast of the Adriatic, derives its value from the 
tii« c*(uro. excellence of iu harbour, which is the largest and safest in that sea, 
and the skill of its seamen, which has always secured them an honourahle 
place iu its naval transactions. By the treaty of Presburg it had been pro- 
vided that this province should be ceded by the Imperialists to the French 
within two months after its final ratification. When this period had expired, 
the French commissioners authorized to take possession had not arrived, 
and the Russian agent there, taking advantage of that circumstance, suc- 
ceeded in persuading the inhabitants, who arc almost all of Greek extraction, 
that their intended transference to France had fallen to the ground, and that 
they were at liberty to tender their allegiance to whom they chose. In pur- 



(I) Hard. ii. 176, 161. Riga. *. 409, 416, Ann. Reg. 1806, 167. 
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whMih suancc of these instigations, the people, who are styled Monte- 
SSTifo?'’’ negrins, and ardently desired the establishment of a power pro- 
fessing the Greek faith within their bounds, rose in a tumultuous 
manner, shut up the Austrian commander, who had only a slender garrison 
at his disposal, within the fortress, and commenced a strict blockade, in 
which they were soon supported by a Russian man-of-war, which arrived 
March 4. from Coffu. After a short blockade, he surrendered the place to 
the insurgents, who immediately transferred it to the Russians, by whom it 
was occupied in force; but the circumstances attending the transaction were 
so suspicious, that the Austrian subaltern oflicers, in the fortress protested 
against its surrender, and the governor was afterwards brought to a court- 
martial at Vienna for his conduct on this occasion, and sentenced to confine- 
ment in a Transylvanian fortress for life (1). 

Nothing that has since transpired authorizes the belief that 
•rtwR*- Austria was privy to this transaction ; nor docs any motive appear 
A^otu In which could induce her for so trifling an object, to run the risk of 
offending the Emperor Napoldon, whose terrible legions were still 
upon the Inn. Rut no sooner did he receive intelligence of it, than Napoleon 
ordered Marshal Rerlhicr to delay the evacuation of the fortress of Rrannaii, 
on the Austrian frontier; and the marrh of all the French troops towards the 
Rhine was countermanded. In this way the important object was gained of 
keeping a hundred and lifty thousand men still at free quarters on the Ger- 
man States. He made no effort to dispossess the Russians and Montenegrins 
from Cattaro ; but, on the pretext that because the Austrians had failed in 
performing their obligations to him he was at liberty to look for an indemnity 
x«r> 7 . wherever he could find it, seized upon the neighbouring city of 
Ragusa, a neutral power with whom they had no cause whatever of hostility. 
There !.auriston, who commanded the French garrison, was shortly after be- 
sieged by the Russians, both by land and sea; but before any thing of mo- 
ment could be transacted in that quarter, the Austrians, exhausted by the 
prolonged stay of such an imnien.se body of men on their territory, made 
such energetic remonstrances to the Cabinet of St.-Petersburg on the subject, 

• that they agreed to the evacuation of Cattaro; and M. d’Oubril, who was 
despatched from the Russian Cabinet to Paris, ostensibly to negotiate the 
July 9 exchange of prisoners, but really to conclude a treaty between the 
two powers, brought authority for its surrender to the French. Rut, in con- 
sequence of that ambassador having exceeded his instructions, the treaty 
which he concluded was not ratified by the Emperor Alexander ; and as hos- 
tilities for that reason still continued, Lauriston was reduced to the last 
extremity in Ragusa,' and saved from destruction only by the opportune ar- 
J«ir« rival of .Molitor, who advanced at the head of reinforcements from 
Dalmatia. The territory of Ragusa was now fully occupied by the French, 
and continued in their hands tilftheend of September, when it was invaded 
by a powerful body of Russians and Montenegrins; but these troops having 
been drawn out of their intrenchments by a skilful stratagem on the part of 
Marmont, were attacked and defeated with great loss, and even experienced 
some difliculty in regaining the fortresses of Castcl N'uovo and Cattaro, from 
whence they had issued (i). 

M. d'Oubril came to Paris by Vienna; but, notwithstanding his confe- 
rences with the English and Austrian ministers at that capital, he appears, 

Ann. R>g. ISOS, tl9i ISO. Bigo. T. 2S8, 262. (2) Ann. Re). 1806, ISO, ISI. Bign. T. 2SS, 269. 
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when he arrived at Paris, to have misunderstood,in an unaccount- 
able manner, his instructions. Talleyrand and the French ministers 
made such skilful use of the dependence of the negotiations with 
England, which Lord Yarmouth was at that moment conducting at 
Paris, and of the threat totally to destroy Austria if hostilities were resumed, 
that they induced in the Russian ambassador a belief that a separate peace 
with that power was on the eve of signature, and that nothing but an instant 
compliance with the demands of the Emperor could save Europe from dis- 
memberment, and Russia from all the consequences of a single-handed con- 
». test with Napoleon. Under the influence of these fears and misre- 
presentations, he suddenly signed a treaty as disgraceful to Russia as it was 
contrary to the good faith which she owed to Great Britain. Not content with 
surrendering the mouths of the Catlaro, the subject of so much discord, to 
France, without any other equivalent than an illusory promise that the 
French troops should evacuate Germany in three months, he stipulated also, 
in the secret articles, “ that if, in the course of events, Ferdinand IV should 
cease to possess Sicily, the Emperor of Russia should unite with the Emperor 
of France in all measures calculated to induce the Court of Madrid to c^e to 
the Prince-Royal of Naples the Balearic Isles, to be enjoyed by him and his 
successors with the title of King — the harbours of those islands being shut 
against the British flag during the continuance of the present war; that the 
entry to these isles should be closed against Ferdinand himself and his Queen ; 
and that the contracting parties should concur in cflccting a peace between 
Prussia and Sweden, without the latter power being deprived of Pomera- 
nia." Ragtisa also was to be evacuated, and the integrity of the Ottoman do- 
minions guaranteed by both the contracting parties — a provision which forms 
a striking contrast to the agreement for the |)artition of that power con- 
curred in within a year afterwards at Tilsit. Thus did Napoit^on and d’Ou- 
bril concur in spoliating the King of Naples of the dominions which were still 
under his command, without any other indemnity than a nominal throne of 
trifling islands to his son; gift away Sicily, garrisoned by English troops, 
without consulting either the Court of Palermo or the Cabinet of London; 
dispose of the Balearic Islands, without the know ledge or consent of the King 
of Spain; and stipulate the retention of Pomerania by Sweden, at the very 
moment that France held out the acquisition of that duchy as an equivalent 
which should reconcile Prussia to the loss of Hanover (1). 
wbi<-i,i, M. d’Oubril seemed to be aw'are, at the time he -signed this ex- 
ainro.rf traordinary treaty, that he had exceeded or deviated from his 
instructions, for no sooner was it concluded, than he set olT in per- 
son to render an account of it at St. -Petersburg, observing, at the 
same time — “ I go to lay the treaty and my head at the feet of my Imperial 
master.” In efl'ect before he reached the Russian capital, intelligence of the 
formation of the Confederation of the Rhine had arrived, which une\|>ected 
event greatly strengthened the influence of the party hostile to France. A 
change of Ministry had ensued : Prince Adam Czartorinski, and the chiefs 
inclined for a separate accommodation, w'cre displaced, and succeeded by the 
Baron Budberg, and the nobles who supported the English in opposition to 
the French alliance. The treaty was, in consequence of these events, formally 
disavowed by the Imperial Government, as “ entirely in opposition to the 
Atig. jj. instructions which d’Oubril had received,” though they professed 
their willingness to resume the negotiations on a basis which had been com- 

(I) Man. Sup. ir. 30a, 309. Iloid. U. 119, 120. Uijn. t. 323, 329. 
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municaled to the Cabinet of the Tuileries. By this disavowal, indeed, the 
Russian Government was saved the dishonour which must for ever liave at- 
tached to it had so disgraceful a treaty been unconditionally ratilicd; but 
upon comparing the powers conferred on the ambassador by one Ministry, 
with the refusal to ratify the treaty by its successor, it was diflicult to avoid 
the inference, that the difference in reality arose from a change of policy in 
the Imperial Cabinet, not any deviation from instructions on the part of its 
ambassador^ and all rellecting men began to conceive the most serious ap- 
prehensions as to the consequences which might ensue to the liberties of 
Europe from the alliance of two colossal powers, which thus took upon them- 
selves, without any authority, to dispose of inferior thrones, and jiartition 
the territories of weaker states (f). 

The rapid succession of more important events left no time for the ad- 
vance of the fresh negotiations thus pointed at by the Cabinet of St. -Pe- 
tersburg. All eyes in Europe were turned to the conferences between France 
and England, which had been long in dependence at Paris; and the turn 
w Inch it was now taking left little hope that hostilities in every quarter could 
be brought to a terminatiou. 

oprniot of jiijg celebrated negotiation took its rise from a fortuitous circuin- 

brtt«*cn Stance c<|uaUy creditable to the govcnimeul of botti powers. An 
abandoned exile, in a private audience with Mr. Fox in February, 
had pro|H>scd to that minister to assassinate Napolckfn. Either penetrating the 
design erf this wretch, who had once been an agent of the police in Paris, or 
inspired by a generous desire to prevent the perpetration of so atrocious an 
offence, the English Minister, after haring at first dismissed him from his 
Fri>. lo. prc.sence, had the assassin apprehended, and sent information to 
M. Talleyrand of the proposal. This upright proceeding led to a courteous 
reply from that minister, iu w hich after expressing his satisfaction at the new 
turn which the war had taken, which he regarded as a presage of what he 
might expect from a Cabinet of which he fondly measured the sentiments 
according to those of .Mr. Fox, “ one of the men who seem expressly made to 
feel the really grand and beautiful in all things,” he repeated the passage, in 
the exposition of the state of the empire by the Minister of the Interior, 
wherein Napoli^in declared that he would always be ready to renew con- 
>uicii >c. ferences with England on the basis of the treaty of Amiens. .Mr. Fox 
replied that he was inspired with the same sentiments; and thus commenced 
a negotiation under the most favourable of all auspices, mutual esteem on 
the part of the powers engaged in it (2). 

The basis proposed by Mr. Fox was, that the “ two parties should assume 
it as a principle that the peace was to be honourable to themselves and their 
Aiirii 1 . rcsjMictive allies. — “ Our interests,” said Talleyrand, “ are easily 



(0 T. $30, 34«, H>nl. ix. ni.Tti. 

Tlic p'iwcrt<i)ofcrrvil ou M. d'Uiibril bfire— “V e 
•utbonzp, by these iircsriits, M. d'Oubnl to cuter 
into Dcgotiations with a view to the establislinicitt 
of |>eaci', with M-horver »haU'bc sufficiently author** 
izrd oil the part of the French Government, and to 
conclude and sign with thrin an oct or conrention 
on hjfcs proper to coiiRolidate |icac'c hclwrru Uusiia 
Olid France, and lo jircpare it hrtwren the olher 
hvlii^crcnt powers ; and r proiniae on our inpcrial 
wont to bold good and caccate fuilUfully whatever 
rIiuU be agreed lo and signed by our said pleni- 
l>oteatiary, and lo adhibit to it our iinperiai ratifi- 
cation in tl>c terms that iJiall be sprcili^.” On the 
other baud tlie act of disavowal bore— "The pre- 
tended act of pacificaliou coticludcd by M. d’OubriJ 



has been snbroitted to a eouncO specially snmmoneil 
lo that rffecl, and compared with the lustructioDS 
which he had received brre, and the iiutnictious 
transmitted to him from Vienna before his depar* 
ture from that town; and they found that M. d’Uu* 
bril, in signing that treaty, has nut only deviated 
from the instructions he bod received, but acted in 
a manner din*c*tly cuulrary to the sense and spirit 
of the orders theinselveH.” The penally irifiicle«l on 
the anibassadur, however, that of mere bafiisboicnt 
to his estates, did not look like any very serious 
deviation from itulniclions-— See MAaTSTt’s<S'«'/i. iv. 

3i:i, and lUao. ix. 322. 
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EncUfidin. reconcilcd,' from this alone, that iLey arc distinct. Yon are the 
masters of tliesea. Your inaritinieforces equal lliose of ail the kings 
of the earth put together. We are a great continental power; but 
•'<“ othernalionshaveasgreatarmiesonfootas ourselves. If in addition 
to being omnipotent on the ocean from your own strength, you desire to acquire 
a preponderance on the Continent by means of alliances, peace is not pos- 
sible.” Talleyrand strongly nrged the English Minister to lay all the allies on 
either side out of view, and conclude a separate accommodation ; bnt in this 
onpaicb. design he was unsuccessful. Mr. Fox insisted, with honourable 
April JO. firmness, that Russia should be made a parly to the treaty. “ Ro 
you wish us to treat,” said he, “conjointly with Russia? \Ve answer. Yes. 

Do you wish us to enter into a separate treaty (1), independent of that power? 

No.” Finding the English Minister immoveable on this point, M. Talleyrand 
had recourse to equivocation; and it was agreed that the intervention of the 
continental powers to the treaty should be obtained. 

negotiation was to lix the basis on which the 
<i< u«rd interests and honour of England and France themselves were to be 
adjusted. To ascertain this important point in a manner more satisfactory 
than could be done by the slow interchange of written communications, 

M. Talleyrand sent for Lord Yarmouth, one of the English travellers whom 
Napoleon had detained a prisoner ever since the rufiture of the peace of 
JuDc I], Amiens, and proposed to him the basis on which France was will- 
ing to enter into an accommodation. These were the restitution of Hanover, 
which, after great difficulty, Napoleon was brought to agree to, and the re- 
tention qf Sicily by England or its allies (2) ; the recognition of the Emperor 
of France by England, and of the integrity of the Ottoman dominions by 
France (3). These terms Lord Yarmouth justly considered as equivalent to 
the establishment of the principle of uti-po»sidcU», and stated them as such 
in his communication made the same day to Mr. Fox on the subject, 
wbirii At the time when the proposals were made by the French Uovcrii- 
ment, no accommodation had been cffecled w ith Ru.ssia ; and it was 
Jonf i3. a,, object of tbc highest importance to induce Great Rrilain, on any 

terms, to accede to the basis of a negotiation. Rut when the next communi- 
cation from Talleyrand was made, circumstances had entirely changed. - 

D'Oubril had exjircssed his willingness to sign a separate peace on behalf of * 

Russia, and Napoleon was resolved to take advantage of this circumstance to ‘ 
exact more favourable conditions than he had at first agreed to from the Bri- 
tish Government. When pressed, therefore, by Lord Yarmouth to adhere to 
jmu i«. the principle of ali-postidetis ; and in particular to agree to the King 
of Naples retaining Sicily, he replied, that though the sentiments of the Em- 
peror in favour of peace had undergone no alteration, “ yet that some changes 
had taken place, the possibility of which he had hinted at w hen I last saw 
him,” alluding to the readiness of Russia to treat separately; and further 
mentioned that the Emperor had received reports from his brother and the 




(1) I'arl. Di-li.iriii. 103. 108 . nijn. t. aoj. 2Tt. 

(2) ** i tuqaired/’ Mid Lord Yarinoatb, '* wbellirr 
tlic poMciiiun of Sicil}* would b« demanded, it 
having beru so xaid. * Vou« I’avra,’ be replied, 

ta dfmant^ons pas; si vnu& la jiOiSe* 
dire, eile ]murrsit augmentcr de braoeoop i«t 
difficuiU's.’ Cutiitidoring (hU Uj l>e very positive, 
)>uib from the words attd the uianoer of delivering 
Ibein, 1 coueeived it would Iw tiiipruper to tnako 
fartlier ([aesliuiis. Wo ask notbiiig of )<ja \ uous ito 
vous detnaudotu rieu), amouutiug to an aUtuiuion 
V. 



of as appilcatile to his Majesty's con* 

(|uests. Talleyrand coorlnded with these wi>r(Is 
* Let seiiUmrutt de la France soot eniirremeot 
changes: I'aigreur qui caracterlsait le liAinincuce* 
incut dc ccUc guem* n’exiato plus. Kt ce que iious 
dreirouR le pint, c'ret de pnuvoir vivre en bonne 
intelligence avee uiio austi grande puissance que la 
Gmnd«'llrftagnc.’ l.o»t> V**u«rTii’t Vornmnui^ 
calioNp 12. J’ar/. Ptis. viti. | It). 

(3) Lo(d VannouUi's Cominuu. I*arl. l)«h. viii. 
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general olTicers under his command, stating that Napleg conld not be held 
without Sicily, and the probability they saw of gaining possession of that 
island; that the restitution of Hanover for the honour of the British crown, 
the retention of Malta for the honour of the navy, and the Cape of Good Hope 
for the interests of commerce, should be sufficient inducements to the Cabinet 
of St. James’s to enter into the negotiation; that if a confidential communica- 
tion had been made three months before, the questions both of Holland and 
Naples might have been arranged in the manner most satisfactory to Great 
Britain; but that now, when their dominions had been settled on the Em- 
peror’s brothers, any abandonment of any portion of them would be “ con- 
sidered by the Emperor as a retrograde measure, equivalent to an abdication.” 
Lord Yarmouth continue<l to insist, in terms of .Mr. Fox’s instructions, for the 
basis of nti-posiideti« as the one originally proposed by France, and to which 
Great Britain was resolved to adhere; that it was on the faith of this basis, 
June j 6. more especially as applied to Sicily, that the conferences alone 
were continued; that any tergiversation or cavil, therefore, on that capital 
article would be considered as a breach of the principle of the negotiation in 
its most essential part; that full powers were now communicated to him to 
conduct the negotiation ; but that the possession of Sicily was a sine qua non, 
July I. without which it was useless to continue the conferences. Tallcy- 

J"'J rand upon this offered the /fanse Towng as an equivalent for the 

King of Naples; and when this was refused, to give Dalmatia, Albania, and 
Ragusa as an indemnity to his Sicilian Majesty : looking out thus, according 
to the usual system of Napoldon, in every direction for indemnities at the 
expense of minor neutral states, rather than surrender one foot of his own 
acquisitions [i). 

couiinu,. -jiiis clear departure on the side of France from the basis of the 
onginally Ii'iid down by its own minister, and open 

r4iran([e- avowal of the principle that neutral and weaker powers were to 
be spoliated, in order to reconcile the pretensions of the greater 
belligerents, augured but ill for its ultimate success; and the notes which 
were interchanged gradually assumed a more angry character; but the con- 
ferences were still continued for a considerable time. Mr. Fox, with the firm- 
ness which became a British minister, invariably insisted that Sicily should 
July 9. be retained by the King, and enjoined Lord Y’armouth to demand 
his passports if this were not acceded to. The changes in Germany conse- 
quent on the Confederation of the Rhine were admitted by Talleyrand, but 
offered to be concealed, if peace with Great Britain were concluded. Mr. Fox 
refused to be any party to the project of despoiling Turkey and Ragusa, in- 
dependent and neutral stales, to provide an equivalent for the abandonment 
of Sicily ; but threw out a hope that by the cession of part of the Venetian 
States, with the city of Venice, from the kingdom of Italy to the King of 
Naples, an accommodation might be listened to. To this, as making the pro- 
Juiy 19- posed equivalent come from his own allies, Napoleon would by no 
means consent. Advices were received at Paris that an army of 30,000 men 
had been assembled at Bayounc. All the officers in Paris belonging to corps 
July >0. in Germany received orders instantly to join their respective regi- 
ments, and the signature of a separate treaty between France and Russia, in 
which the cession of Sicily in exchange for the Balearic Isles taken from Spain 
was a principal article, came to the knowledge of the British Plenipoten- 
tiarv (2). 
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‘'*® ‘'ctwecn Russia and France 

j..i.,io, on the day following these comniunicalions, did not, of course 

diir. ii *^— *^'* *r'^ cxpecialions of the latter power, though it removed all 

ndhnr ? the condition to which Great Rritain had uniformly 

adhered, of making the Cabinet of St. Petersburg a party, either directly or 
in substance, to the pacilication. But the demands of France did not rise in 
the manner that might have been expected after so great an advantaee • she 
was still willing to allow Great Britain to retain Malta, the Cape and her 
acquisitions in India, and to restore Hanover : full powers were given to Lord 
Wmoutli, which were exchanged with those of General Clarkefai.d specilic 

a^rp' I h" n ‘ ^aplcs was no longer insisted for, it^being 

^reed by Great Britain that an adequate equivalent, if provided by lawful 
means, should be accepted. Napoliioii continued to urge the acqiiiLion of 

u"‘" ^ for Hanover, or bv his 

such a, • anH I'elH out the menace, that by not acceiling to 

fl “*® ""osion of Portugal would be rendered inevitaWe 

for which an army was already assembled at Bayonne. Nay, he even liinted 
at u tenor views in regard to the Spanish Peninsula, which the resistance <rf 
kngland w^iild cause to be developed, as they had been in Holland and Nanler 
But regardless of these threats Mr. Fox lirmly insisted for the original Zsis 
of uti-potsKieJm, as the only one wliicli could be admitted, and as matters 
appeared as ftr as ever from an adjustment. Lord Lauderdale was sent to 
Pans with full powers to treat from the British Government (I ) 

^Jro, auspices of Lord Lauderdale tlie negotiation was nro- 

'«nger without leading to any satisfactory re- 
."u'J*"'' , il'nister conUnued incessantly to demand for a 

return to the principle of uti-possidelis as the foundation of the 
H ,he French Cabinet as uniformly eluded, or rlsed 

the demand, and insisted for the evacuation of Sicily by the Knglisli troons 
and Its surrender to Joseph, and the abandonment of all the Silne con! 
quests of the war, with thecxceptionof the Cape of Good Hope, bv Great BrN 
•w a. tain. Lord Lauderdale in consequence repeatedly demanded his 
passporis, and the negotiation appeared on the point of terminating, when 
ntel igence was received in London of the refusal of the Emperor of Russia 
o ratify the treaty signed by M. d’Oubril. This important event made no al- 

anv 1 ~ ‘^'■‘'8* “'■itaiii, farther than an announcement that 

any treaty now concluded must be with the concurrence of Russia : but it 
considerably lowered those of France, and Talleyrand announced that France 
would make great concessions for the purpose of obtaining 

Hanover 1 afterwards explained to be the restoration of 

Hanover to Great Britain, the coiilirraation of its possession of Malta, the ces- 
Bwu of the Cape, lobago, and Pondicherry to its empire, and the grant of the 

' In n"'!.-' “r V "7 Sicily, as a compensation 

no mea ' ^ King of Naplcs. To these terms the English Cabinet would by 

dat^r? nr^f "« 'unger any appearance of an accommo- 
n! ® demanded and obtained his passports, nine days after 

act againsniu^ia"^'" ‘"‘■"y “> 

."ni/X”* *a‘ion, begun under such favourable auspices, both 

^ ' ^"Sland and Russia, broke off with both powers on the sub- 
ject of the possession of Sicily and of the mouths of the Catlaro. . 



Jul! oil”? >'*”uo»n,’. ,„d Mr. Ko»', Dr.palchM, 
Juljr M, Aago.1 », ,50#. i.,r|. Oob. viii. las, 13s. 



( 2 > Pari. Drb. HU. 172, 703. 

Lord Latidcnlale’t Derp.^Ui ikpt.'iSUS 



Bipi. V. 343, 359. 
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App.irenlly these were very inconsiderable objects to revive so dreadful a 
contest, and bring the armies of the South and North of Europe to Eylau and 
Friedland ; but in reality the secret ends which the hostile powers had in view 
were mure considerable in contending for these distant possessions than might 
be at first imagined. It was not merely as an appanage of the Crown of Naples 
that Napoleon so obstinately insisted on Sicily for his brother; it was as the 
greatest island in the Mediterranean, as opening the way to the command of 
that inland sea, and clearing the route to Egypt and the Indies, that it be- 
came a paramount object of desire; it was not an obscure harbour on the 
coast of the Adriatic which brought the collossal empires of France and Rus- 
sia into collision ; it was a settlement on the skirts of Turkey, it was the esta- 
blishment of a French military station within sight of the Crescent, which was 
the secret matter of ambition to the one party, and jealousy to the other. 
Thus, while Sicily and Cattaro were the ostensible causes of difference, India 
and Constantinople were the real objects in the view of the parties; and the 
negotiation broke off upon those eternal subjects of contention between 
England, Russia, and France, the empire of the seas and the dominion of con- 
tinental Europe (1). 

si.if of The intelligence of the refusal of Alexander to ratify d’Oubril’s 

■rfftlrt at . 1 • » 1. 1. 

Berlin. treaty With r ranee excited an extraordinary transport at Berlin, 
which was much heightened when shortly after it became evident that the 
negotiations at Paris for an accommodation with Great Britain were not likely 
to prove successful. The war party became irresistible; a sense of national 
degradation had reached every heart; the Queen was daily to be seen on 
horseback at the head of her regiment in the streets of Berlin ( 2 ). The enthu- 
siasm was universal, but in the guards and oflicers of that distinguished corps 
it rose to a pitch approaching to frenzy : in proportion to the force w ith which 
the bow had long been bent one way, was the violence with which it now 
rebounded to the oilier. Wiser heads, liowcvcr, saw little ground for rational 
confidence in this uncontrolled ebullition of popular elTervcsccncc ; and even 
Auf. jt. the heroic Prince Louis let fall some expressions indicating that he 
hoped for more eflicient support in the field than the declainiers of the capi- 
tal (3). l.ucchesini, w ho had so long conducted the Prussian diplomacy at the 
French capital, sent despatches to his Government full of acrimonious com- 
plaints of the Cabinet of the Tuilcrics, which either by accident or design fell 
into the hands of the French police, and were laid before Napoltkm. He in- 
srpt. 3. stantly demanded the rceal of the obnoxious minister, who left 
Paris early in September, and was succeeded by Knobclsdorf, whose mission 
fwiJl. mainly to protract matters, that the Cabinet of Berlin might 

‘complete its preparations, and if possible gain time for the distant 
Horn lor war succours of Russia to arrive on the Elbe. But as the troops on both 
«dn."’ sides were hastening to the scene of action, and it was evident of 
how much importance it was that the strength of Russia should be thrown 
into the scale before a decisive conflict took place, Napoli^on easily penetrated 
their design, and resolved himself to coiiiiuence hostilities. His troops fur 
some weeks past had been rapidly defiling from Brannauj the Inn, and the 
Neckar towards the banks of tbe Elbe, and 100,000 men were approaching 
the Thuringian Forest. He set out, therefore, from Paris to put himself at- 



(!) Bign. V. 363, 365. 

(2) Bigii. V. 403. 

t3) He repentrU with crnplisbis iUc liues of llie 



toei Gleiros, in allusion to the waHike bards of 
krlio. 

**Sif sin^en, laiit Im liolien Chnr» 

Votn Tod, furs Vaiet'iand iiiij vor, 

Doch luMtimtrin rirtzi;rr Utisar, 

^ luilt (Uc B«ntc fianlen hebaar." 
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•vpt. i6. tjieir iicad on the night of the 2Gth Septemher, conveyed the guard 
by post to Mayenco, and was already far advanced on his iournev to the 
theatre of war, when the Prussian ultimatum was delivered at Paris by 
t' ’ I . X *[.■ "s conditions were : fst, That the French troops 

shmild forthwith evacuate Cermany, commencing their retreat from the day ' 
w hen the King of Prussia might receive the answer of the Emperor, and con- 
tinue It without interruption. 2d, That Wesel should be detached from the 
French empire. 3d, That no obstacles should be thrown in the way of the 
fonnation of a counter league in the North of Germany. No stronger proof of 
the infatuation which had seized the Cabinet of Berlin can be desired than the 
tact of their having, in the presence of Napoleon and the grand army, and 
without any present aid either from Biissia, Austria, or England proposed 
terms suitable rather to the day after the rout of Bosbach than tlie eve of the 
iiattleof Jena (f). 

The public mind was violently excited at this period in Germany 
umi^»bics' not merely by their prolonged stay beyond the 

u”ra. Bhine, and the enormous expenses with which it was attended, 

I)ut by a cruel and illegal murder coniiiiittcd by orders of Napo- 
leon on a citizen of one of the free cities of the empire, who had sold a work 
liostile to their interests. Palm, a tradesman in Nuremberg, had been instru- 
mental with many other booksellers in circulating the celebrated pamphlet 
b) (icn(z, already mentioned, in M hirli the principle of resistance to French 
aggression was strongly inculcated, and another bv Arndt, entitled “ The 
•Spirit of the Age,” of a similar tendency, but in neither of which was any 
recommendation of assassination or illegal measures held forth. The others 
r* .7 f forlunate enough to make their escape ; but Palm was seized 
by the French soldiers, dragged before a military commission of French olli- 
cers assembled by the Emperor’s orders at Braiinau, and there sentenced to 
be shot, which inhuman decree was immediately carried into execution, 
without his being so much as allowed to enter on bis defence 12). 
Thus atrocious proceeding, for wliich there is not a shadow of excuse, either 
111 the nalureof the publication charged, or in the law of nations, excited the 
most profound indignation in Germany ; men compared the loud declama- 



(0 Jom.ii.274. Bigii.v7443. Hard.ix.26Q. 

jndgqteal of ihe Military 
lary Otm- coiiWelmg l>«im nnd 

lui^on hy him to death, bonr in its 

Mbirli be “ CoBAideriog that wher- 

waa con- «ver there it nn army, the fir»l and 
dfwnoU, moAt prt-toing duly of iU thief is in 
wolch over Us pre^enratmn ; that the circulation of 
writings lending to revolt and asRauinalion. me- 
naces not only ibe safety of the army, but lUal of 
f nations; that nothing Is more urgent th.iti lo nrrest 
the progrcM of such dorirines, sobversiTo alike of 
the l.i*r of nations nnd the rei^eei due to erthtited 
Aeadi t injurious to the penjde conumtled to their 
Oovernmenlt ; in a wo^, suhreraiee of all order 
and Auhordinalion, rleclnres itiiatiimoiisly, That the 
atitliom, priitlem, puhliibt-rs, and distributers of 
iiltcis liearing fueh a character, fhould bo cuiiKitler- 
w »s pnilt^ of high treason, and punished with 
droth.” Such were the doetriues In which the 
frenryofthe Kreruh RevoliiMnn, which •began hy 
proclaiming war to the palare nnd pe.ieo to the 
eotlage, the conirtt which opened by nn luritiitlon 
lothe people of .nil countries to throw off the Toke 
t»f crowned lieads, terminated I li is hard to' say 
whethertbttbarrf.ieed faUehot>d,deIutire sophistry, 
op cold blootleil cruelly of Hmk iuramoua couvirilon 
■re most conspictiwis. The pamphlet* which Palm 



had Mid contained no doctHues whatever recom> 
mending assoisination or any private crime. If they 
had, they were puhlisbed not in the doininion« of 
France, «>r by any person who owed allegiance to 
its limperor, but in the fpM city of Xuremberg, in 
the Iicart of the Geniian empire; and ihej- wore 
addressed, not to the nubjecu of Nm»ol(toii, but the 
nermaus, nltens lo his authority and enemies of his 
GoTurniiient. The Frsneb aimie*, contrary to the 
expn^^ terms of the peace of Fresburg, were 
remaining in and devouring the resources of that 
country, upon the hollow pretext that Hussia a 
separate power at war with France, had. In the 
usual cotirse of hostility, rompiered a town ceded 
f'rf^nch empire. Tlie pamiihleti 
piiWtshed wen- umhing but Appeals to the Germans 
to unite apinst this foreign oppression, .md certain. .• * 
y never had men a mure justifuible cause of hosli- 
Illy, Even appUing Ne|»olcoit'* |>rinciplestohiu- 
self what punishment would they fix on the head 
ol htni who puhlidied prodamatioiM calling on the 
ACiietlans, the Irish, aud Swiss, to throw off the 
yoke of their respective govcrnmenis, and avowed 
Ills iiitentiou, wlicn hr !.indcd in Knclniid, to call 
*^‘®**^ suhiccls of the BriUsh nnpipc to 
throw off the rule of their sovereign aud parli.iuient 
establish annual parliamenU and uii(VPrs.iJsorrrace? 

— SeeBiox. v 337,338. ^ ' 
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tions of the republican partisans in favour of the liberty of the press with this 
savage violation of it by their military chief; and concluded, that the only 
freedom which they really had at heart was licence for their own enormities, 
and the only system of government which was to be expected from their 
ascendency, that of military force. A dignified proclamation, issued about 
the same time by the senate of Frankfort, after recounting the enormous 
A«j. i<). contributions which they had paid to the republican armies in 1796, 
■1799, 1800, and 1806, concluded with declaring their inability to preserve 
the independence of their country, which had been transferred to the Elec- 
tor of Mayence, and recommending submission to the arms of France. Augc- 
*»f- rcau replied to this proclamation by a stern requisition to have the 
authors of it delivered up to him in twenty-four hours : the fate of Palm was 
universally anticipated for the last magistrates of the state, but after they 
had l)een arrested, Napolt'on, alarmed at the universal horror which that 
tragic event had excited, deemed it prudent to drop farther proceedings (1). 
lounracr The death of this unfortunate victim did not pass unrevenged, 
bad either upon Napolt'on or the French people. It fell deep and pro- 
rv»“r,'„"u. foundly on the generous heart of Mr. Fox, whose enthusiastic hopes 
of the extension of general freedom by the spread of republican 
principles were thus cruelly belied by the deeds perpetrated by its leaders in 
the name of tbe French people, and contributed, perhaps more than any 
other circumstance, to produce that firm resolution to adhere to the basis 
originally laid do'wn by Napolt’on for the negotiations which ultimately led 
to its abandonment. The carnage of Spain, the catastrophe of Moscow, the 
conquest of France, the rock of St. -Helena, are thus directly associated with 
this deed of blood. The brave and the free thenceforward saw clearly in every 
, part of Europe, that no hope for public or private liberty remained but in a 
determined resistance to the aggressions of France : that slavery and chains fol- 
lowed in the rear of the tricolor flag. Napoldoii has frequently said, that if 
Mr. Fox had lived, peace would have been concluded, and all subsequent mis- 
fortunes of his reign averted : but the truth of history must dispel the illusion, 
and the English annalist cannot permit the insidious praises of an enemy to 
deprive one of the brightest ornaments of his country of the honour of hav- 
ing at last been awakened to a sense of the nature of revolutionary ambition, 
and possessed the magnanimity instantly to act upon the conviction. In the 
last instructions, dictated a few weeks before his death, to Lord Yarmouth, 
there is to he found the lirmest resolution to insist on the original basis of 
the negotiation, and never to consent to any other : Earl Spencer, who suc- 
ceeded him, had merely to follow out the path thus clearly chalked out (2). 



(I) lUrd. lx. 346, 350. Bigii. t. 337. 339. 

, Lut in< (*) inUmctJoiii,” tayi Mr. 

Atrnciiooi or hit bst important official de- 

Mr. Fot to Anatch, "^ven to Lord Luadrrdair, 
Lo^ Laa- ifigb rr|>eat^ lergiversalions of France 
derdole. during the negotiation arc detailed. 
It it from tiinnoe alopr that any delay has ariteti. 
The offert mode tbroagh Lord Tarmoutb were so 
clearly and aueauirocally expressed, tlint tbe in* 
tention of the French OoTeruineul could not be 
dnuhled. But they were no sooner made (Kan dc> 
parted from. In the ftrst couferenee.<i after bis 
]xord«bip*t retnm lo France, Sicily was demanded : 
in the former, it had been distinctly disclaimed. 
This produced a delay attribiilahle solely to France : 
our answer was knioediala and distin^ t tbe new 
datnand was declared to boa breach of llte prin- 
ciple of the proposed nrgntinlioii in its moU rssen* 
tial parts. To obviate the cavil on tbe want of 



powers, full powers were sent to yon, bnl with an 
express injiinctimt not to ase tbcm till tbo French 
tioTcmioeiit shocild retarn lo iU former ground 
with re&ucct to Sicily. M. Talleyrand, upon being 
Informed of this deleruiinatiou, pru|>os^ to give 
ibr llatue Towns in Uru uf Sicily to the King of 
Xaplcs. Tbe innment this proposal was reccivnd 
here It was rejected ; and tlie same despatch which 
conveyed that rejection carried out his majesty's 
comuunds, if the deniniid for Sicily should still be 
perhisted in, lo demand his passports and return lo 
Kiiglaiid. M. Talleyrand npon this made fresh pro- 
posals, supported b}' Bussia, as affordiogthe means 
of prevehtiug tbe meditated change* in Germany \ 
anq stated; ‘that these changes were determined 
U|>on, but should not be published if peace took 
place.' That despatch was received here on the 
I2th, and on the l7lh, indirect violation of theso 
Issuraiices, the German confederation treaties were 
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In several of (he speeches which he had made after he liad obtained the direc- 
tion of foreign affairs, is to be found a candid admission that bis opinion as to 
the necessity and justice of the war had undergone a total altera- 
tion (1 j. Thus the discord of earlier years was at length by this great 
man forgotten in the discharge of |>atrioticduty ; the two lights of the 
age came finaliy to concur in the same policy : if Mr. Pitt struggled 
for fifteen years, amidst difficulty and disaster, to carry on the war, it was 
Mr. Fox who bequeathed the flood of glory in which it terminated to his 
successors; and after having spent the best part of his life in recommending 
less honourable and enlightened measures of concession to his country, in 
his last moments “ nailed her colours to the mast(2j.” 

D,..ib or The health of this illustrious man had for some weeks past been 
Mr. fox. declining ; and in the middle of July he was compelled to disconti- 
nue his attendance in Parliament, though he was still assiduous in his duties 
at the Foreign Ullice. Notw ithstanding all the cfforts'of medical skill his com- 
plaint daily became more alarming. Symptoms of dropsy rapidly succeeded, 
sopi. i«. and yielded only for a brief space to the usual remedies. On the 
7th September he sunk into a profound state of weakness, and on the 13th 
of the same month breathed his last, having entertained almost to the end of 
life confident hopes of recovery (3). 

Hli cliarac- Thus departed from the scene of his greatness, within a few 
months after his illustrious rival, Charles Fox. Few men during 
life have led a more brilliant career, and none were ever the object of more 
affectionate love and admiration from a numerous and enthusiastic body of 
friends. Their attachment approached to idolatry. All his failings, and he 
had many, were forgotten in the generous warmth of his feelings, and the 
enthusiastic temper of his heart. “ The simplicity,” says Mackintosh, “ of his 



Hr. Voi-« 
rjrp* are at 
latl opened 
to the real 
nature of 
tbo war. 



bollt iiguad and publinbed. Such are Ute norouiided 
pretence* by wnich the French Ooverotnent aiivks 
to attribute to delay* on oar part tha reaulU of iu 
own iiijuatice and repeated oreach of promise.'* 
Such was Mr. Fnx'a dying view of the negotiation 
up to tha beginning of August; and it aurely con- 
tains no confinnation of Napoleon's assertion that 
jfhe bad lived, peace would have been concluded. 
lU last stage*, down to hi* death on 17lh Septaui* 
her, were conducted in strict rnnfonaity to the in- 
atmetion* he had given (o Lord Lauderdale.— .See 
Hr. Fox'* Dtiooichts, Augtut <n«f tiiA, J806» 
Par/. J)e6. viii. 138, 164* 

(1) In the debate on Mr. Wtudharo's military 

•yatern. on April 3, 1806, Mr. Fox said, with admi- 
rable candour : Indeed, by the circumstances of 

Borope. I am ready to confess that / Ae^e deni 

/ram {At ojotn/ont wA/cA / formerly held with 
respect to the force which might suffice iu time of 
peacu I nor do I consider this as any inconsUtaney, 
bo cause J see no rational prospect of any peace 
which would exempt u* from the necessity of 
watchful preparation and powerfnl establishincnts. 
If we cannot obtain a safe and houourahle {icace, of 
which it is impossible in the actual state of affairs 
to bo MDguinc, and if w« are not succeMful in car- 
rying it on, we must be reduced to that state which 
1 for one cannot contemplate without apprehension, 
— ' (oto ditrUoe orbe nritannos,* and be left to our 
own resources and colonial possessions. In such 
an arduous and difficult struggle, demanding every 
cITort and every exertion, or indeed under any 
^steui which we may act apou, a large army ui 
indispensable.'* — Pari. />#d. vl. 71S, 716. 

(2) This memorable final eoinsideoce of opiniuti 
between Pitt ami Fox, ou the necessity of conti- 
uuiog the war, is not the only instance of a similar 
approximation equally honourable to both parlies. 



Ten years before, tlie two clxampiuns uf the consti- 
totion and of rcvolntioo, Mr. fiurhc and Sir James 
Mackintush. tbe well-known author of the VindicKc 
fialHcx. had in like inamirr come tn view tbe origin 
of the convulsion in the same light. ** The eniho- 
kiaon, ’ said Mackiutoab, iu a letter to Burka, 
*' with which I once embraced the instruction «m- 
veyed in your writings 1* now ripened into solid 
couviciion by the experience and couviction of 
mon> mature age. For a time, seduced by the love 
of what I thought liberty, 1 ventunnl In oppose, 
mthout ever ceasing to venerate, thai writer who 
bud nourished iny understanding with the most 
wholesome princi^es of political wisdom. 1 speak 
to stale facts, not to flatter t Yoa are above flattery. 
I am too prood to flatter even you. Since that time 
a mabncboly experitnee has undeceived me on 
many subjects, in which 1 was then the dujm uf my 
Own eti(husias,n. I cannot say 1 even now assent 
to all yoor opinions on the present politics of Ru. 
ro|»c. But 1 can with truth affirm that 1 sulMcrilw 
to your general principles and nm prepared to 
shed tuy blood in defence of the laws and cousUlu- 
tions of my country," Burke answered fruiu the 
bed of death » "You have begun your npp.->kilion 
by obtaining a great victory over yourself; and It 
shews how much yuur own sagacity, operating on 
yonr own experience, is capable of adding to your 
own exlraoroinary isleuts and to your early erudi- 
tion- It was the shew of virtue.and ihesemblaoceof 

f uiblic happine&s, which could alone mislead a mind 
ike yours, A better knowledge of their kuhstance 
aloue has put you on iha way that leads the most se- 
curely and cerUinly to your end '* What words 
between sach nien!-^v« Mxcaiatosa's Hlemoirj, i. 
87. 88. 

(3) Ann. Reg. 1806. 358. 
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character communicated confidence; the ardour of his eloquence roused en- 
thusiasm : the gentleness ofliismannersinspired friendship." — “ I admired,” 
says Gibbon, “ the powers of a superior man, as they were blended in his 
attractive character with the simplicity of a child. No human being was ever 
more free from any taint of malignity, vanity, or falsehood.” Nothing can 
more strongly mark the deep impression made by this part of Mr. Fox’s cha- 
racter than the words of liiirke, pronounced six months after all intercourse 
lietwecn them had ceased : “ To be sure, he is a man made to be loved (1 

A man of pleasure in every sense of the word; dissipated and irregular in 
private life ; having ruined his private fortune at the gaming table, and of- 
ten emerging from such haunts of vice to make his greatest appearances in 
Parliament, he yet never rose without, by the elevation of his sentiments, and 
the energy of his language, exciting the admiration, not only of his parti- 
sans, hut his opponents. The station which he occupied in the Pritish Par- 
liament was not that merely of the leader of a powerful and able party. Me 
was at the head of the friends of freedom in the human race. To his words 
the ardent and enthusiastic every where turned as to those of the gifted spirit 
intrusted with their cause. To his support the oppressed and destitute uni- 
versally looked as their last and best refuge in periods of disaster. “ When 
he pleaded,” says Chateaubriand, “ the cause of humanity, he reigned — he 
triumphed. Ever on the side of sulTcring, his eloquence acquired additional 
power from his gratuitous exertions in behalf of the unfortunate, lie crept 
even to the coldest heart. A sensible alteration in the tone of the orator dis- 
covered the man. In vain the stranger tried to resist the impression made 
upon him; he turned aside and wept.” 

Eiiniorai- Mr. Fox was the greatest debater that the English Parliament ever 
jiroduced. Without the admirable arrangement and lucid order 
which enabled Mr. Pitt to trace, through all the details of a complicated 
question, the ruling principle which he wished to impress upon his audience, 
he possessed a greater power of turning to his own advantage the incidents 
of a debate pr admissions of an antagonist, and was unrivalled in the power 
and eloquence of his reply. In the outset of his speech he often laboured 
under a hesitation of expression, and was ungaiidy or awkward in manner ; 
but as he warmed with the subject, his oratory became more rapid, his deli- 
very impassioned, and, before it clq^ed, the enraptured senate often hung in 
breathless suspense on his words, lie was an accomplished classical scholar, 
and was master of an extraordinary power of turning to the best advantage 
the information which he possessed, or had gained during the debate; but 
his habits were too desultory — his indolence too great — his love of pleasure 
too powerful, to permit him to acquire extensive knowledge (2). Hespectahic 
ns an historian, the fragment on the annals of the Uevolution which he com- 
posed is justly admired, from the purity of its style and the manliness of its 
sentiments; but the pen was too cold an instrument to convey the fervid 
bursts of his eloquence, and the reader will look in vain for the impas- 
sioned flow of the Parliamentary orator. It is in the debates of the House of 
Commons that his real greatness is to be seen ; and a vigorous intellect will 
seldom receive higher gratilication than from studying the vehement decla- 
mation — the powerful and fervent reasoning by which his great speeches are 
here distinguished. 

Hut all this notwithstanding, the fame of Mr. Fox is on the decline. With 
the extinction of the generation which witnessed his parliamentary cITorLs 

<l) Mfin, i. 3J». 10 Mam Smilhi Imt lie Sad never rend Ihe WeellU 

()) No man more rrcqurntlT ffnoteii or rcfrrroil orKntioni. 
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iiuhmrit — llie death of the friends who were captivated by his social 
riiwil/r qualities, his vast repiitatinii is sensibly diminishing. Time, the 
Jut ih.okcr, inigiiiy agent wliich separates truth from falsehood — experience, 
which dispels the most general illusions — siill'ering, which extinguishes the 
warmest anticipations when unfounded in human nature, have separated the 
wheat from the chaff in his principles. In so far as he sought to uphold the 
'principles of general freedom, and defend the cause of the unfortunate aiul 
oppressed, in whatever country — in so far as he protected in legislation the 
freedom of the press, and stopped the infamous Iralbc in human flesh, his 
efforts will ever command the respect and sympathy of mankind; but in .so 
far as he sought to advance this cause by advocating the principles of demo- 
cratic power — in so far as he supported the wild prospects of the I'rench re- 
volutionisLs, and palliated when lie could noL defend their atrocious excesses 
— in so far as he did his utmost to transfer to this country the same destruc- 
tive doctrines, and, under the name of Heform, sought to give an entrance 
here to Jacobin fanaticism and intidcl zeal — in so far as he counselled peace 
and recommended concession, when peace would have been the commence- 
ment of civil warfare, and concession a crouching to revolutionary ambition, 
— he supported principles calculated to destroy all the objects which he him- 
self had in view, and induce the very tyranny against which the thunders of 
his eloquence were directed. 

R<>uons ot The doctrines that all abuses arc owing to power being confined to 
ihi, rh.ngr. g fgyy i,gn,|s — (i,gt the cxtcusion of political influence to the lower 
classes is the only antidote to the evil — that virtue, wisdom, and intelligence 
will be brought to bear on public affairs \vhen those classes are intrusted with 
their direction — and that the growth of democratic ascendency is the com- 
mencement of social regeneration, — are sometimes amiable, from the phi- 
lanthropy of those who support them, and always will be popular, from the 
agreeable flattery they convey to the multitude. They arc liable to only one 
objection — that they arc altogether visionary and chimerical, founded on a 
total misconception of human nature, and invariably lead, when put in prac- 
tice, to results diametrically the reverse of what were held forth or expected 
by their supporters. Abuses, by the introduction of a democratic regime, it is 
soon found, instead of being diminished, are nudtiplied tenfold ; tyranny, ^ 
instead of being eradicated, is enormously increased ; personal and social se- 
curity, instead of licing established, are kept in perpetual jeopardy; the 
weight of public opinion, instead of an antidote to evil, becomes its greatest 
promoter, by being exerted in favour of those by whom its enormities are 
perpetrated (f). It is by the opposing influence of these powers that the 
blessings of general freedom are secured under a constitutional monarchy ; 



^ (l) In tbc contosla of tbe Greek roininon\rrnIth/' 
My» Thucydides, “ibonc who wen* cslcrmrd Ihe 
•moil drpniTcd, and had ihe least fumifcht, iura* 
riahly prcvaile<l ; for, bein^ couacious of tbit weak* 
]ie», and dreading to be otrrrcached by those of 
greater peurtralioii, they went to work bnstily with 
theswo^ and poniard, and ihcrrby got the better 
of tbeir anttigonists, who were ormpled with more 
refined •cbemra."— lit ttirhia aiqoe srditionibus," 
says tho llomnn aimalist, “ posiino cuique plnrima 
▼ is; pax rt miios bonis artibus olmilat."— ** Knfm 
jf rois,” laid the French demagegue, whru going 
to Ihr senffoid, '* quo daus las ri'volalious r.mloriti' 
toujoun mte antic phis M-Herals.'*— “A democratic 
repuhlir," said the nrilish staiesroan, “ is not the 
goTcmmoiit of the few by the many, but of thu 
many by the few; with this differenre, that the few 
who arc rhns dcr'atrd to ]wwer are the most profli. 



gate and worthlcsi of the .roimnnnity.”^*' Demo* 
cracy,*' says the author of the CtUUar, 

** if* the moil mouitruos of all goveriimenls, bceaatw 
it id iiupoMibIr at once to act and to cofitml; and 
conscqumtly tlie soreicign power istbere ictt with* 
oat any mtntinl wlialevrr. That form of govern* 
uiciit is the best which placet the efficient Jirtetiom 
in th» hamls of the aristoereer, tuljerting them in its 
excreite to the control of the people at large." What 
a surprising coincidence bclween the opinions of 
such men in such distant ages! He it a Imld spe* 
mlator who, on sorb a Mibjecl, diffm from tlm 
concurring authority of Thucydides, Sallust, D.tii* 
ton, Mr. I^itt, and .Sir James kl.ickiutojdi.— Tiiccv* 
DiOES, 1. iii. c. 3tl; Siu.fST de Hello Cat.j Tlioerri, 
67; l*arl. Uiu. x%%. P02; AUctixrotu's ;1/«hoj>j, 

i. 02. 
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no hope remains of iU outliving the spring flood which drowns the institu- 
tions of a state, when these antagonist forces are brought for any length of 
time to draw in the same direction. The liberties of England long survived 
the firm resistance which Mr. Pitt opposed to revolutionary principles; but 
those of France perished at once, and perhaps for ever, under the triumph 
in which Mr. Fox so eloquently exulted on the other side of the Channel. 
Taught by this great example, posterity will not search the speeches of Mr. 
Fox for historic truth, or pronounce him gifted with any extraordinary poli- 
tical penetration; on the contrary, it must record with regret, that the light 
which broke upon Mr. Burke at Hie ontset of the Revolution, and on Mr. Pitt 
before its principal atrocities began, only shone on his fervent mind when 
descending to the grave; and award to him, during the greater part of his 
career, the praise rather of an eloquent debater, a brilliant sophist, than 
either a profound thinker or a philosophic observer. But recollecting the 
mixture of weakness in the nature of all, and the strong tendency of political 
contention to dim the clearest intellect and warp tlic strongest judgment, it 
will, while it condemns a great part of his principles, do justice to his mo- 
tives and venerate his heart — it will indulge the pleasing hope, that a longer 
life would have weaned him from all, as he honourably admits it had done 
from many of his earlier delusions; and admire the magnanimous firmness 
with which, on the bed of death, he atoned for Ids past errors, by be<]ueathing, 
in a moment of extraordinary gloom, the flag of England unlow cred to his 
successors. 
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campaig:^ of jsna— fall of paussia. 



ARGUMENT. 

ElTorts of Prussia lo oblain the aid of Russia and England— And of Austria— Bui Ibo Cabinet 
of Vienna resolves to remain neutral— Instructions lo Mr. Adair, at tbe Austrian capital, on 
(he subject— Spain indicates a hostile disposition against France— The lesser German 
Powers incline to France— Preparations of Prussia— Forces on both sides— Her want of 
foresight, and neglect of Defensive Measures— Imprudent conduct of the Prussian Generals 
— Proclamaiion of Napoleon lo his soldiers- Reply of Prussia— Rellcclions on these 
matlons— Preparatory Movements of the Prussians— Counter-movement of Napoleon- The 
Duke of Brunswick abandons the offensive— Commencement of Hosliiillcs, and Defeat of 
Detached ISodies of the Prussians - Death ofPr.lice Louis— Discouragement of the Prussians, 
who arc compietcly turned by the French — Movements on both sides preparatory to a ge- 
neral action— Result of these Manmuvres— The Prussian Army is again divided -The King 
marches to Auerstadt— Napoleon’s dispositions for (he approaching Action-Positions of 
the Army on both sides— Battle of Jena— Defensive measures of the Prussians- The Prus- 
sians arc defeated— Arrival of Rucbcl on tlie Field, who it also overwholmed— Preparatory 
movements which led to the Battle of the King's .Army — Battle of Auerstadt Desperate 
struggle which there ensued— Additional Forces come up on both sides— Dreadful Fight on 
the Sonnenberg, on the right-The Prussian Reserve advances and is overthrown— Disas- 
trous Retreat of the Prussians from both Holds of battle— I aiss on both sides in these ao- 
lions— Unparalleled disasters of the Retreat- Capture of Erfurlh with thirteen thousand 
men— The King of Prussia confers the chief command on Prince Ilohcniohe, and retires to 
Magdebourg-Mcasures of NapolAon lo follow up his Vlclory-Soult defeats Kalkreulh— 
The Duke of Wirtemberg is overthrown by Bernadolte at Halle— Saxony Is overrun by the 
French— Investment of Magdehourg, which is abandoned by Hohcnlobo--'Who is pursu^, 
assailed, and made prisoner — March pnd escape of the Duke of Saxe AA eimar Disgracefu 
surrender of Slcllin and Cuslrin— Blucher’s corps is pursued lo Lubeck— And is tnere de- 
feated, after a desperate conllict— He retiree to Rat-Kau, and Is there made prisoner - FalL 
of Magdebourg— And of Bamein and Nleubourg on the Weter— Napoleon detaches Saxony 
from the Coalilion-Biil refuses to treat with PrussU-NapoUon visits Potsdam and the 
Tomb of the Great Frederick— Berlin, Spandau, and Charlottenberg are occupied by the 
French— Affair of Prince HaUfeld, and his pardon by Napolion— His Proclamation and 
Addresses lo his Soldiers— And unpardonable severity to the Queen, the Duke of Brunswick, 
and Elector of Hesse Cossel-Cruel expressions regarding both in the Bulletins— Enormous 
Contributions levied on Prussia and the North of Germany-NapolAon’s unworthy expres- 
sions on Gentz, and Sir James Mackintosh’s opinion of him— Military organization of the 
country from the Rhine lo the Vistula, under NapolAon-Negotlalion with Prussia— Ar- 
mistice concluded, which the King refuses lo ralify-Advance of Jerome Bonaparte Into 
Silesia and of Vlie French troops to the Vistula— Siege and Surrender of Glognu-Treaty 
. between France and Saxony-Berlin Decree against English Commerce-Occupation ^ 
Hamburgh— Immense results of the Campaign — General despondency which It occasioned 
in Europe-Tolcnls and rashness displayed byNopolion during its progress— Reffections on 
the sudden fall of Prussia— Blucher’s opinion on Us probable Resurrection, 

EiTon. ef Notwithstanding the inconsiderate haste with which Prussia had 
taken up arms, the Cabinet of Berlin made some attempts to induce 
■'■ill of Rue ijjg other powers of Europe to share with them the^dangers of the 
conflict. With England it was no diflicult matter to effect a recon- 
ciliation. At the first authentic accounts of the change in the policy of 
Frederick William, an order in council was issued, raising Ae blockade of the 
svpi. >i. Prussian harbours. M. Jacobi, the Prussian Minister in London, 
relumed lo that capital immediately after he had left it; and tbe Bntish 
Ministry had the generosity to resume its amicable relations with the Cabinet 
of Berlin before an explanation had been given on the subject of Hanover. 
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17 - With Sweden an accommodation was also without dilTiculty effected, 
on the footing of the troops of that power taking possession of [.auenberg, 
which they did in the name of the King of Great Britain. It was not so easy 
a matter to convince the Cabinet of St. -Petersburg of this unlooked-for change 
in the Prussian councils; and, taught by the long vacillation of its policy, 
they were for some time unwilling to yield to the. general joy which was 
diffused through the Kiissian capital on the intelligence that war was resolved 
S'-ni. 18 . on. But no sooner was Alexander informed by confidential letters 
brought by General Krusemarkfrom the King of Prussia, that he had embarked 
seriously in the contest, than he instantly wrote, promising an immediate 
succour of 70,000 men, and announcing his intention of himself marching at 
the head of a chosen army to aid in the support of his faithful ally (1). 

And or Important as the announcement of the intentions of Russia were, 

Aoiirio. accession of Austria would have been of still more value to the 
common cause, from its closer proximity to the scene of action, and the 
strong positions which the Bohemian mountains aiforded on the flank of the 
probable theatre of war. The Prussian ambassador accordingly was indefa- 
tigable in his endeavours to rouse the Cabinet of A'ienna to a sense of the vital 
importance of joining heart and hand in the approaching conflict for Uie 
liberties of Europe. He represented to Count Stadion, then Prime Minister 
at Vienna, “ that the losses inflicied on .Vnstria by the treaty of Presburg were 
so immense, that the Emperor, of necessity, must at .some’fnliire period look 
out for the means of repairing them. The loss of the Tyrol is of such irre- 
parable importance to Austria that no doubt can be entertained that she will 
take advantage of the first opportunity to resume it from Bavaria, by rousing 
the patriotic attachment of the inhabitants of that important province to 
their ancient masters. Napoliion has justly conceived the most serious ap- 
prehensions for the faithful observance of that treaty which he himself has 
been the first to violate. Does he not, in defiance of his engagements, still 
hold the fortress of Brannau and the line of the Inn six months after he was 
bound by a Solemn treaty to have evacuated Germany with all his forces? 
The recent establishment of the Confederation of the Rhine, and dissolution 
of the Germanic empire, too clearly demonstrate with what ulterior views the 
French Government is actuated in regard to the countries beyond the Rhine. 
Honour, necessity, the existence of its people, have forced the King of Prussia 
to lake up arms alone; but a powerful Russian army, and the well-known 
generosity of England, diminish its perilous chances. Now, therefore, is the 
time for Austria and Prussia to lay aside their jealousies springing from the 
conquest of Silesia, and imite their forces against the common enemy, who is 
about to make the Confederation of the Rhine an outwork from whence to 
enslave all the other stales of Germanic origin (2).” 

Sbtoi of Forcible as these considerations were, and strongly as the Cabinet 
Vienna felt their justice, there were yet many circumstances 

main nfntrr. which forbad them to yield on this occasion to their inclinations. 
The conduct of Prussia for the last ten years had been so dubious and vacillat- 
ing; her hostility to Austria, especially on the division of the indemnities, so 
evident; her partiality for the French alliance so conspicuous; her changes 
of policy during the last year so extraordinary , that no reliance could Ihj 
placed on her maintaining a decided line of conduct for any length of lime 
together, and, least of all, continuing steadfast in that sudden and perilous 
hostility in which she had now engaged, and the vehemence of which was 

(I) llanl. ii. 272. S75. Bifn. T. 413. I|5. I>ura. (2) Hard. i». 277, 2»l. 

»r. 28J, 287 
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the worst possible puaranlee for its endurance. Who could ensure that she 
would not desert this alliance as she had done the first coalition against 
France, or change her policy as suddenly as she had done her recent hostility 
against England, and leave to .\iistria, irrevocably embarked, the whole 
weight and dangers of the contest? The Archduke Charles, on being con- 
sulted as to the state of the army, reported that the infantry, which had not 
yet been rejoined by the prisoners taken during the campaign, was hardly a 
half of its full complement; the cavalry but recently remounted, and fur the 
most part unskilled in military exercises; the artillery numerous, but the 
majority of the gunners without any experience. The treasury was empty ; 
great part of the most valuable provinces of the monarchy had been torn 
away, and those which remained were exhausted by enormous war con- 
octobrrc. tributions, wrung from them by the enemy. Influenced by these 
considerations, the Cabinet of Vienna resolved to preserve a strict neutrality, 
and issued a proclamation to that elTcct ; and however much the historian 
may lament that determination, from a knowledge of the boundless calamities 
which an opposite course might have saved to both monarchies, it is impos- 
sible to deny that, situated as Austria was at that time, it was the most pru- 
dent resolution which its Government could have adopted, and that if Prussia 
was left single-handed to maintain the cause of European independence, it - 
was no more than what she was bound to expect from the sellish and tem- 
porizing policy which she had so long followed (1). 

lloi*®** “ol awanting to the Cabinet of lierliii of cllicacious aid , 
d.ti>.«.uou. in another (piartcr wlicre it was least expected, and of a kind to 
Fnncr. pumlyze 3 considerable part of the French forces. Spain, bereft of 
her navy by the battle of Trafalgar, blockaded in her harbours, destitute of 
commerce, cut oil' from all intercourse with her colonies, had felt all the 
burdens of war without any of its glories. The public indignation was hourly 
accumulating against the Prince of i‘cace, whose ignoble birth, exorbitant 
power, and immense wealth, rendered him as much an object of jealousy to 
the Castilian noblesse, as the uniform disasters which had attended bis ad- 
ministration made him detested by the people. Still, however, that ruling 
favourite persevered, against the almost unanimous wishes of the kingdom, 
in the French alliance, tili his pride wasofl'ended at the haughty eonduct of 
Napoleon, who excluded the Spanish ambassador from any share in the nc- ' 
gotiations for a general peace at Paris, and it was revealed to him, that in 
those conferences he had seriously proposed to take the Ualearic islands from 
the Spanish crown, and confer them as an indemnity for Sicily, together with 
a revenue drawn from Spain, on the King of Naples ; w Idle the assembling of 
a powerful army at Bayonne, ostensibly directed against Portugal, sullicicntly 
indicated a design to overaw e both states of the Peninsula. The lightnow sud- 
denly flashed upon the Spanish rulers. They perceived, as Prussia had done 
during the same negotiation, that the French Emperor made use of the powers 
with whom he was in alliance as mere dependencies, excluding them from 



(l) Ilartl. iA. 37ti. 281. Sign. v. 418,419. Luc 
cbmini, ii. 1 12. 

liwMmrtiniM 'I'bo Instructions of .Mr. Adair, the 
to .Ml. Aiisu* BrilikU Ainbouador at Vicima st ibal 
nn ibr sab* |M*rio<I, wnre, not to iitimul«ite ibe 
jrci. Au^triall Goremn«tit to hurry iuln a 

war, of wlitcb tbc cuiisc(|ueu<.c», if unsut'CCMful, 
mi^bt be fal.il to that conntry, but to offrr iU CfO* 
▼erumeut, if tliey drmirU the opptrrtuiiU^ (avou* 
rahlc for engagiu|; in buitilitlei, or if tbc necessi* 
ties of (bvir sitiwtitm compeltcU them to »«ch a 
counc, the whole pecuniary aid which Great BrI* 



tsiu was ca|Uible of affurdlug. Of the wisdom of 
this coiiTFe of [irocerdiug. no one who considers 
Ihr precarious sUuatinn of .Vustria at UiaI crisis con 
enlerlaiii a doubt; and it affords auothrr proof of 
the clear insight which Mr Kox at that period had 
obtained into the insatiabio amiution of Mapoleon, 
and nf the uiagnaiiiiutlj with which that upright 
sUtCMnan InirtBiirty acted upon his conviction. “A 
iuan,'*aa7stUa Manpiial.iicchrsiDi, "unjustly styled 
by NaiKiifou and Iiia adherunU, U>o lost jirop of the 
pacific difrjHMtuous ufthACMhiiivt oflst.'Jamcs's." 

Lvccanui* Ui ild* V7i na/r/aud Biux. U7. 
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any participation in treaties in wliich they were deeply interested, and dis- 
posing of their provinces to others without condescending even to ask their 
consent to the transfer. No sooner, therefore, did they receive intelligence 
of the rupture of the conferences between Great Oritain and France at Paris, 
and the resolution of Prussia to take up arms, than they resolved to detach 
themselves from the French alliance, and join their forces to those of Euro- 
pean independence. Despatches from the Prussian envoy at Paris to the 
Prince of Peace on this subject were secretly intercepted and deciphered by 
the French Government, which from that moment resolved on the overthrow 
of the Spanish branch of the House of Bourbon at the first convenient oppor- 
tunity; while the Prince of Peace, deeming concealment of his designs no 
0 (L 14 •»!! li. longer necessary, issued two proclamations, in the middle of Oc- 
tober, in which he enjoined the immediate completion of the ranks of the 
army, and the formation of the national militia, under their constitutional 
leaders, in all the provinces of the monarchy. Thus was the ambition and 
reckless disregard of national rights by Napoldon again reviving, on a surer 
basis, because that of experience and common danger, the great original 
European coalition against France; and on the eve of the battle of Jena w-ere 
the first sparkles of that terrible condagration visible, which afterwards burnt 
with such fury in Russia, Germany, and the Spanish Peninsula (I). 

But although the greater and distant powers, with the exception 
i»«,rr< In. of Austria, wero thus arming in favour of the coalition, the lesser 
States nearer the scene of action were overawed by tbe influence 
and the authority of France. Napol^n was daily receiving accessions of 
strength from the states which bordered on the Confederation of the Rhine. 
The Archduke Ferdinand, though brother to the Emperor of Austria, gave 
sepi. li. the first example of defection by joining his states of Wurlzburg to 
that alliance; the' Elector of Hesse, whom interest as well as family connec- 
tions strongly inclined to the cause of i’russia, was nevertheless so overcome 
by his apprehensions, as to persist, notwithstanding the utmost elTorts of the 
Cabinet of Berlin, in a forced neutrality; the Elector of Cassel, summoned to 
each of the hostile camps, and sorely perplexed between his inclinations and 
bis apprehensions, put his troops on the war footing of twenty thousand men, 
and contrived to protract his ultimate decision till the battle of Jena rendered 
submission to France a matter of necessity. .Saxony alone, conterminous 
along its ;iorthern frontier with Prussia, and capable from its strength of 
adopting a more generous resolution, openly joined the Cabinet of Berlin, 
but twenty thousand men were all that it brought to the standards of the 
Great Frederick (2). 

The whole weight of the contest, therefore, fell on Prnssia ; for 
lwX"'on efficacious aid might be expected to be derived 

hilinidn. in time from Russia, and succours were hoped for from England, 
lK)th in men and money, yet these auxiliaries were as yet far distant. The 
Moscovitc battalions were still cantoned on the Niemen ; those of England had 
not yet left the Thames; while Napolc^on, at the head of a hundred and eighty 
thousand veteran troops, was rapidly approaching the Thuringian Forest. 
Nothing daunted, however, by this formidable prospect, Frederick AVilliam 
gallantly took the field, and directed all the disposable troops of the monarchy 
towards Saxony and Erfurlh. The total military strength of the kingdom 
was 240,000 men, of whom 420,000 were assembled on the frontier, and 
12,000 in observation in AVestphalia, for the approaching campaign ; the re- 

(1) Ann. Reg. ISM, azt. Locdin. ii. 100. 101. (3) Bign.r. 435, 443. Dgm. >T, 38T, 383. 

Ilanl. I>. 315, 380. 
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maindcr being dispersed in garrison depdts, or not yet put in a state for ac- 
tive operations. Such was the general enthusiasm, and so little did they an- 
ticipate the terrible reverse which awaited them, that the Prussian guards 
marched out of Berlin, singing triumphant airs, amidst the shouts of the 
inhabitants, almost in a state of sedition from the tumultuous joy they ex- 
perienced on at length being about to measure their strength with the 
enemy (1). 

The memorable military operations of the year 1813, and the te- 
nacious hold which Napoldon then kept of the fortresses on the 
' Kibe, when assailed by the greatly superior forces of the coalition, 
have demonstrated that no position iu Europe is more susceptible 
of defence than the course of that river ; and that, supported by the ramparts 
of Magdebourg, Wittenberg, Dresden, and Torgau, an inferior force can there 
for a considerable time prolong its defence against an enemy possessing an 
overwhelming superiority in the field. Had these fortresses been properly 
armed and provisioned, and the Prussians been commanded by a general ca- 
pable of turning to the best advantage the means of defence which they 
afforded, it is probable that as protracted a contest might have been main- 
tained as Napoleon supported in 179ti on the Adige, or Kray in 1800 around 
the bastions of Dim, and time gained for the arrival of the Russians before a 
decisive blow was struck in the centre of Germany. But not only had no 
preparations for such a defensive system been made, but the nation, as well 
as its rulers, were in such a state ^ exultation as to despise them. None of 
these important bulwarks were provisioned ; hardly were guns mounted on 
their ramparts. The interior fortified towns on the Oder and in Silesia were 
for the most part in the most deplorable state. No depdts were formed ; no 
provision for recruiting the army in case of disaster made. They had not even 
a rallying point assigned in the event of defeat, though the strong fortresses 
of Magdebourg, Wittenberg, and Torgau lay immediately in the rear of the 
theatre of war, and the Elbe spread its ample stream to arrest the victor. 
Careless of the future, chanting songs of victory, and enjoying its triumphant 
march through the villages, the army bent its steps towards Erfiirth ; strong 
in the recollection of the Great Frederick, stronger still in the anticipation of 
the overthrow of Napoldon, and dreaming rather of the banks of the Rhine or 
the plains of Champagne, than of the shores of the Vistula or the fields of 
Poland (2). 

But if the infatuation of the army was great, greater still was the delusion 



(l) Lttcdies. ii. 1I7« 118. Duui. st. 389. Jom. 
U.37S. 376. Hard. tx. 399. $00. 

Mapolron’s aniiy was divided into nine coips. 
and sbilioDcd as follows, ou ikc 3d October, when 
be arrived at Wnrtxbnrg'*> 

First corns.— Beroadotte—«t LtchteDfclds. 

.Second do,— Manoont— Ulvria. 

Third do.— Davoust— Bambrrft. 

Fourth do.— Soolt — between Amber; and Bam* 
l>er;. 

Fifth du.— Lcfebvrr, succeeded by Lannes— in 
front of .Schweinfarth. 

Sixth do.— Ney— Koreml>er;. 

Seventh do.— Augcrean— Wurlt^Mirg. 

Cavalry do.— Morat— between Wurtzbn^ and 
Crooach. 

Imperial Guard— Brnteres and 1.efebvre, after 
Izinoes got the Slh corps— Wortiborg. 

Thn bulk of the snny was grouped roand (3obourg 
and Bamberg. The whole bearing ou the Prusnians, 
exciosive of Marmont in lUyria« was 160 OOO 



The PnissianSf when the campaign opened, wera 
divided into three annies t ibr right wing under 
General Huchel, of 30 900 men, was stationed on 
the frotiliers of the Ues.«i3n territories; the centre, 
6S.OOO strong, commanded by the King in person, 
with his lienieuaul.geaeral, ibe Duke uf Brunswick, 
under his orders, was behind the Flbe around Mjg* 
debourg. with its advanced gnord on the Saale; the 
leA wing, coni|>osed of 40.000 men, including tho 
Saxons, was comronuded by Prince noheiiinhe, 
with Prince [.ouit, the king's brotlier, under him. 
It assembled in Saxony} its extreme IcA nested on 
the Bobriiitan mountains, niid Its advanced posts 
were pushed aa far as Hof atvd the Kircbberg. A 
detached corps of 13.000 uieu, in Westphalia, was 
under the orders of a general destined for future 
celebrity— BcncBaa.— Sec llouss, xv. 390< 5l4t 
and Jom, il. 375i 376. and the OJJicial Report oj tho 
Russian strength ta the Dukr of Brwttwick, IIasb. ix. 
484. App. G. 

(3) Hard, is. 397, 390. bucchni. u. U7, 130. 
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iinpn.jrni of its commanders. The Duke of Drunswick, tliough an able man 
JJ? p“‘.S'.n century, and enjoying a great reputation, was altogether 

behind the age, and totally ignorant of the perilous chances of a 
war with the veteran legions and numerous columns of Napoleon. The di- 
sasters of the late campaigns were by him ascribed entirely to timidity or 
want of skill in the Austrians; the true way to combat the French, he con- 
stantly maintained, was to assume a vigorous offensive, and paralyse their 
military enthusiasm by compelling them to defend their own positions. That 
there was some truth in this opinion, no one acquainted with the character 
and history of the French army could deny : but unfortunately it required, 
far its successful application, both a general and an army very different from 
the Prussian at this period. The former did not possess the energy and rapi- 
dity, the latter the strength or experience requisite for so perilous a system. 
Bold even to rashness in the original conception of the campaign, the Duke 
of Brunswick was vacillating and irresolute when he came to carry it into 
execution; and while his opponent was counting hours and minutes in the 
march of his indefatigable legions, frequently lost wlwle days in deliberation 
or councils of war, and sometimes changed the destination of the forces when 
their movements were half completed. The troops indeed were numerous 
and perfectly disciplined : the artillery admirable; the cavalry magniliceiit; 
the staff skilful and highly educated, but in matters of theory and detail, 
rather than the practical disposal of large masses in presence of a powerful 
and enterprising enemy. But what the whole army, from the general to the 
lowest drummer, were alike ignorant of, was the terrible vehemence and ra- 
pidity which Napoleon had introduced into modern war, by the union ofeon- 
sumate skill at headquarters with enormous masses and a vast application of 
physical force ; combining thus the talent of Ctesar or Turenne with the fierce 
tempest of Scythian warfare. Applying then to the present the experience of 
the past age, the usual error of second-rate men, they calculated their mea- 
sures upon the supposition of a war of inanmuvres, when one of annihilation 
awaitei^ them; and advanced as against the columns of Daun or l^iudohn, 
when they were in presence of Napoleon and <30,000 men {<). 

usual in such cases, the contending parlies prefaced the war of 
imihm u' hi. arms by mutual inauifestocs calculated to rouse the spirit of their 
respective forces, or vindicate their hostility in the eyes of Europe. 
That of Napoleon, which bore intrinsic evidence of his composition, was, as 
usual, admirably calculated to dazzle and stimulate bis followers. “.Soldiers! 
the order for your return to France was already issued : you had already 
approached it by several marches : triumphal fetes awaited you; prepara- 
tions for your reception were already made in the capital : but whilst we 
were surrendering ourselves to a loo confident security, new conspiracies 
were formed under the mask of friendship and alliance. Cries of war have 
been heard from Berlin : for two months provocations have daily been offer- 
ed to US; the same insane spirit which, taking the advantage of our dis.seu- 
tions fourteen years ago, conducted the Prussians into the plains of Cham- 
pagne, still prevails in their councils. If it is no longer Paris which they pro- 
pose to raze to its foundation, it is now' their standards which they announce 
their intention of planting in the capitals of our allies; it is Saxony which 
they wish to compel to renounce, by a shameful transaction, its indepen- 
dence, and range iUclf by their side ; it is your laurels which they wish to 
tear from your brows : they insist upon our evacuating Germany at the mere 

D) Uud. IX. 301, 303- }o«. li. 370. 
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sight of their army! The fools! Let them learn that it is a thousand times * 
easier to destroy the great capital than to wither the honours of a great people 
and Us allies. Their projects were then confounded : they found in the plains 
of Champagne defeat, shame, and death ; but the les.sons of experience arc 
forgotten ; and there are men in whom the feelings of hatred and jealousy 
are never extinguished. Soldiers ! there is not one among you who w'ould 
return to France by any other path but that of honour. We should never re- 
enter there but under arches of triumph. What then ! .shall we have braved 
the seasons, the seas, the deserts— vanquished Europe, repeatedly coalesced 
against us— extended our glory from the east to the west,— to return at last 
to our country like deserters, after having abandoned our allies, and to hear 
it said that the French Eagle lied at the mere sight of the Prussian standards? 
But they have already arrived at our advanced posts. Let us then march, 
since moderation has not been able to awaken them from this astonishing 
trance : let the 1‘russian army experience the same fate which it did fourteen 
.years ago : let them learn that if it is easy, by means of the friendship of a 
great people, to acquire power and dominions, its enmity, though capable of 
being roused only by an abandonment of every principle of wisdom and 
reason, is more terrible than the tempests of the ocean (i 

Rrpijof Less titled to rouse the military passions and warlike enthusiasm 

1 'nu.i.. of its subjects than this masterpiece of NapoUHtn, the Prussian 
manifesto, drawn by GenU, was yet a model of dignilied reason, and con- 
cluded with a sentiment as to the ultimate issue of the contest, which sub- 
sequent events have rendered prophetic. “ All our etlorts, and those of our 
allies, to preserve peace have proved unsuccessful ; and if we are not willing 
to abandon to the despotism of an implacable enemy, and to deliver over to 
his devouring armies the whole North of Germany, and perhaps of Europe, 
a war is inevitable. Ills majesty has resolved upon it, because the honour and 
security of the state are in danger : he would have deemed himself happy 
could he have attained the same end by pacilic means; but it is with the 
lirmest conlidence that he takes the command of the army which is about to 
combat for its country and national honour, because the cause in which it is 
engaged is just. Uis majesty is well aware that for long the army desired 
war; and even when circumstances prevented him from yielding to its wishes, 
they commanded his respect because they took their origin in those feelings 
of honour and patriotism which have ever distinguished the Prussian forces. 
The nation, in a body, has manifested the warm interest which it takes in 
this war; and that strung expression of enthusiasm hasconlirmed his .Majesty 
in the opinion that now it is not only unavoidable, but in unison vvith the 
wishes of every people. His Majesty is convinced that the desire to preserve 
the national honour unchanged, and the glory which the Great Frederick has 
shed over our arms, will suilice to excite the army to combat with its ac- 
customed valour, and to support with constancy all its fatigues. 

“ But this war possesses even a more general interest. We have to deal 
with an enemy who all around us has beaten the most numerous armies 
humbled their most powerful stales, annihilated their most venerable con- 
stitutions; ravished from several nations their honour, from others their 
independence. A similar fate awaited the Prussian monarchy ; numerous 
armies menaced your frontiers; they were daily augmenting; it had become 
your turn to fall into the gulf, to bow beneath a stranger yoke; and already 
his pride and rapacity coveted the s[>oils of the North of Germany. Thus we 

(l) Dum, sir. i, $. 

V. 
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* combat for our inde|>endence, for our hearths, for all that is dear to us; and 
if God gives victory to the just side, to our arms, to the courage which burns 
in the heart of every Prussian, we shall he the liberators of oppressed mil- 
lions. Every warrior who shall fall on the field of battle will have sacrificed 
his life in the cause of humanity : every one who survives will acquire, 
besides immortal glory, a just title to the gratitude, the triumph, the tears of 
joy of a liberated country. Who amongst us could endure the thoughts of 
becoming the prey of a stranger? While we combat for our own safety, to 
avert from us tlie deepest humiliation to which a nation can be subjected, we 
are the saviours of all our German brethren; the eyes of all nations are fixed 
on us as the last bulwark of liberty, security, or social order in Europe (1).” 
srtiwHoii, The opposite style of these two eloquent proclamations is very 
pwrura.. remarkable. Both are addressed to some of the strongest passions 
tioiM. of the human breast; both arc masterpieces of manly oratory ; but 
the language which they severally employ is strikingly characteristic of the 
different situations in which their authors respectively stood. Napolion 
speaks to his soldiers only of an insult offered to their arms; of glory and 
triumphs, and victories to be won; Frederick William, equally firm, but less 
sanguine as to the result, disguises not the dangers and chances of the 
struggle, but reminds them of the duty they owed to themselves, their coun- 
try, the cause of the human race. The former invokes the Eagles of France, 
and calls on the soldiers to follow their glorious career : the latter appeals to 
the God of liattles, and anticipates from his aid a final triumph to the arms 
of freedom. The battle of Jena and chains of Tilsit, seemed for long to have 
announced an abandonment of this cause by the care of Providence : but let 
these words be borne in mind, and compared with the final issue of the 
contest (3). 

Preparatory Animated by those heart-stirring addresses, the forces on both 
muv,ni,nu j-jjgj rapidly approached each other; and their advanced posts were 
Pnu.uni. jn presence on the 8th October. Then began the terrible contest of 
the North with the South of Europe; never destined to be extinguished till 
the domes of the Kremlin were reddened with flames, and the towers of 
Notre-Uame were shaken by the discharge of the Itussiaii batteries. The first 
plan discussed at Berlin was for the whole army to debouche in two columns 
by the two great roads, those of Saalfeld and Adorf, and Gotha and Eisenach, 
and commence the offensive towards the valley of the Maine, on the east and 
west of the Thuringian Forest, the intermediate passes of which were to be 
occupied by a central corps; but this plan was soon abandoned, as exposing 
the army to a perilous division of force in presence of so powerful and enter- 



(l) Dutn. xvl. 8, 10. 

(1) Napolwn had no gallantry or chivalrous 
feeling in his breutl. The Prussian Minister had, 
with the uUiioatum of the Cabinet i>f Berlin, given a 

E reusing rrqupsit for an answer to the Pnissian 
eadqusrt4'rs by the 8th Oetober. " Marshal,*' said 
he to Rerlhier, *Mhey have given us a rendezvous 
for the 8th t uever did a Frenchman refuss such 
an appeal : we are told that a beanlifnl Qaeen is to 
be u spectator of the combat : let us then be cour- 
teous , and inarch without resting for Saxony. " 
Francis 1. might have used the same language ; but 
what followed ia the first hullelin of the campaign, 
dictated by Napoleon himself? The Eiu|>ernr was 
right when he spuKe thus ; for the Queen of Prussia 
IS with (beanny, dressed as an Amazon, bearing 
the uniform of her regiment of dragoons, writing 
twenty leUers-t'day to spread the cooflagratiou in 



all directions. We seem to behold Arroida in her 
madness setting fire to her own palace. After her 
follows Prince houis of Prussia, a young prince foil 
<»f bravery and courage, hurried on by the spirit of 
party, who flatlerv himself be shall fii>d a great re- 
nown in the vicissitudes of war. Following the 
example of these illustrious persons, all the (^urt 
criea * to arms)’ but rtAea war tkttU Aara rracAa^ 
iktm with all its horrors, all will seek to exeutpaie 
l/temselves from hat iug been instrumental in bringing its 
thunder to the ^eneeful plmins of the Norik, 8uch was 
the language m which Napol^u s|>okc of the most 
beautiful princess in Europe, rousing her subjects 
to ]>atriotic resistance! Haw aiogularlj prophetic 
is (be concluding p.irt of the seuleiice of what he 
himself experienced just six years aAcrwards in the 
frozen fields of Russia Bvdletin of Id06>— 

Zfu//. Nop. ii. 11, 12. 
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>: prising an enemy. The design ultimately adopted was to advance 

with the right in front, which was puslicd on to Eisenach : next iu echelon 
followed the centre commanded by the King iu person, which, united with 
the corps of Hohenlohe and Kuchel, was to advance upon Saalfeld and Jena, 
while each wing was covered by a detached corps of observation, the right 
by Biiicher, on the confines of Hesse, the left by Tauenzein, on the side of 
Bayreutli. The object of this movement was to determine the hesitations of 
the Electors of Hesse and Cassel, and effect the junction of their contingents 
to the Prussian army, and at the same time pierce the centre of the valley of 
•he Maine, which was the base of the enemy's operations, and cut them off 
from their communication with France. Both objects were important, and 
the design well conceived, had the Duke of Brunswick possessed a force 
ade<iuatc to its execution ; but it necessarily involved his army in great hazard 
in presence of a numerous and skilful enemy; and by leaving open to his 
advance the great roads to Dresden and Ix?ipsic, exposed the Prussians, to the 
very hazard of being themselves turned and cut off from their communica- 
tiohs and magazines when endeavouring to inflict that injury upon their 
opponents (f). 

Co«n..T Napoldon was not a man to let slip the opportunity which this 
hazardous attempt of the Prussians to pass his position aflorded, of 
not merely defeating, but destroying their army. Conlidenl in the 
numbers and experience of his troops, which rendered a situation com- 
paratively safe to them which was to the last degree perilous to their op- 
ponents, he instantly resolved to retort upon the enemy the measure they 
were preparing to play oil' upon him; and by throwing forward bis army 
with the right in front, turn the l*russian left, and cut them off from their 
o*' »- magazines on the Elbe, and the heart of the monarchy. On the 
8th October, the French army was concentrated around Bamberg: at three 
o'clock on the morning of the Uth, iVapoleon put himself iu inotion, and bis 
columns marched towards Saxony on three great roads : on the right Soult 
and Ney with a Bavarian division moved from Bayreuth by Hof, on Plauen : 
in the centre, Murat with the cavalry, with Bernadette and Oavoust, marched 
from Bamlierg by Cronach, on Saalbourg : on the left, !.annes and Augcreau, 
breaking up from Schweinfurt (8), advanced by Cobourg and Graffenthal 
upon Saalfeld. The effect of these movements was to bring the centre and 
right of the French directly upon the Prussian magazines and reserves, while 
they were stretching forward on the left, to interpose between their antago- 
nists and the Rhine. 

Duvr »r The Prussians were in the midst of their perilous advance to the 
* French left, when intelligence of this rapid accumulation of forces 

•‘‘'““'“‘"•on their centre and left reached the Duke of Brunswick’s head- 
quarters. It was indispensable to renounce forthwith the hazardous enter- 
prise; and orders were instantly despatched to countermand the advance, 
and direct the concentration of the army in the neighbourhood of Weimar : 
the principal column, commanded by the King, at Erfurtli; Ruchel at Gotha; 
Hohenlohe at Hochdorf; the reserve, under the Duke of Wirtemberg, at Hall. 
Thus the Prussians, in presence of the greatest geheral and most powerful 
army of modern times, were thrown into a change of position, and a compli- 
cated series of cross movements, with their flank exposed to the enemy, the 
situation of all others the most perilous in war, and which, not a year before, 

(l) Prnas. plan of Dpenliou. Dum. xtk 19* (3) Jom. ii. SSL* Dun. xvi* 19, 9$. fiiga. 

Jam. ii. 2T9, 2$0. t. 465. m. Horv, ii. iH, 45V. 
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had pioved falal lo the coinbined army, when atlempting a similar inove- 
mcnl in from of xVuslerhiz. To complete llieir danger, the concentration 
from the orders which they received, took place on th; centre and riShl’ 
vvhereas it was on tho left, towards Hof, that it should have been made to 
resist the rapid niarch of the invaders upon their magazines and resources ff ] 
before the junction of the Prussian forces, even in this false 
.‘mi'A'i'r™; direction, could he effected, the formidable legions of Napoleon 

lii'urr y as might have been expected, when sur- 

prised in this manner in the middle of a lateral movement thev 
were attacked at the same time in different quarters, and in all by greatly 
superior columns of the enemy. The French masses, dense and stroni 
marching on the great chaussdes, fell perpendicularly upon the flank ofS 
opponents >vhen endeavouring, by cross and often deplorable roads, to reach 
the points of rendezvous assigned to them. The consequences miglH easily 
have been anticipated ; they were defeated in every quarter, and lost in the 

rao''al influence of an advance. On the 
r ' ^®**®Hzein, \\ lio was at the moment in front of Schleitr wiih 
0000 Prussians and 3000 Saxons, was attacked by Bernadotte, at the head of 
greatly superior forces, and after a gallant resistance, dislodged from hS 
Oc.ou, .„. posi ion with the loss of several hundred men. The day following 
Mura inarched on Oera, and on the road fell in with and captured a convef; 
oOO carnages and a pontoon train,— an extraordinary proof of the advan- 

hosHli'ie french had already gained, when, on the third day after 

hostilities had commenced, they had fallen in with and captured a large part 
of the baggage of the enemy ! Nor was the French left, under Lannes aL Au- 
gereau, less successful. On the lOlh, the former of these generals arrived on 
the heights of Saalfe d, and animated his troops to the highest degree by read- 
iiig to them the proclamation ofNapoldou on the opening of liostilitira- and 
on Hie same day, in continuing his advance, fell in with Prince Lou^’who 

Rudl'S and ^ and '-ad been sUulAt 

Rudolsladt and Blankenberg by Prince llohenlohe to cover the cross march 

of his columns, who were then endeavouring to reach the poinU of rendez- 
vous assigned them by their commSnder-in-chief. This gallant prince L 
common with his immediate superior, Prince llohenlohe, had long ^pressed 
the opinion, which they had in vain endeavoured to impress upon the Duke 
of Brunswick, that Napoldon meditated an attack on the Prussian left, and 
that a concemration of their troops in that direction should have been made 

orthe ^ ® to prevent the disastrous resolution to assemble 

on the ri„ht, he now set himself with heroic bravery to mitigate its effects 
The forces under his command were only eleven battalions and eighteen 
squadrons of hu^ars, with eighteen pieces of cannon ; and with these L had 
to w ithstand the shock of Lannes, with 25,000 men. Notwithstand- 



"twar. Iirid on the Sth 
Oct^wr at triurth. when O.o Duka of Brunawick’a 
liroject of continuiog lha march acrom lha Thurln- 
(lan forest war aiaentsed. Princa nohar.loka, Prliica 
Louis, and Colonel .Masseohach. his chief of lha 
alaff, slrougly mireseuled that by eoiiti.iuing lha 
march in that direction, the army would be es^d 
to certain rum ; that they would soon arrive at a 
country where the ground was entirely favourablu 
to the operations of the auemy, and adverse to their 
ownineaodofSghliogi and that if the french were 
■acliuod, as leeumt more than probable, to turn 



either of lha wings of Uia array, nothing could fa- 
Tour hii design ao moch usthe plunging the Pruj. 
Sian bMt by oolumna in the Forest, These sage ob- 
sereations made no sort of iinpresaion on the Duke 
of Biunawicki and all lha inodillcation of his pbn 
which these genaraU could elfeet. was that the 
troops should halt for a day on the 8lh October, and 
on the following inoniiiig ihrow out strong recon- 
noitring parlies, and receive bread for eight davs 
before rugging in tlio defiles of Thuringia. It ndy 
*f. 7 , tliat Uiat council, by coiittuaiuc 

Uuj fatal advaitce, drirnamcd the result of the cam- 
paign.— SCO Den. avi. 25, 26, and SamlfMJlgf 
tHtint Cuchtchte, lU, 299. * 
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ing this fearful preponderance of force, he resolved to hold firm during the 
remainder of the day, to gain lime for the evacuation of the considerable ma- 
gazines which were collected close in his rear at Saalfeld. In this gallant but 
unhappy determination he was confirmed from an opinion that it w as only 
by resuming the old Prussian system of a vigorous offensive, that the spirits 
of the soldiers, which had been much sunk by the general order to retreat on 
Ootobrrto. the preceding day, could be revived. The sensible increase of the 
enemy all around him on the following day — even the turning of 
'"'*■ his right flank by Suchet with u powerful body of light troops, 
w hich rendered his position no longer tenable, could not induce him to aban- 
don his ground ; and, when the attack commenced, the Prussians were sur- 
rounded on all sides. Notwithstanding this they made a gallant resistance, 
and enabled the artillery and chariots to leave Saalfeld in safety. Returning 
from the town to his gallant comrades, who still made good their ground in 
its front, Prince Ix>uis found them dropping fast under the murderous fire of 
the French tirailleurs. Soon their retreat was converted into a route by the 
ravages of the hostile artillery ; and the Prince himself, while combating 
bravely with the rearguard, and striving to restore order among the fugitives, 
was surrounded by the enemy’s hussars — “ Surrender, colonel,” said their 
chief not knowing the rank of his opponent, “ or you are a dead man.” The 
ITince answered only by a blow with his sabre, which wounded without 
disabling his adversary, who replied with a mortal stroke, which laid the 
heroic Prince dead at his feet. 

In this disastrous encounter the Prussians lost twelve hundred 
pj’isoners, besides eight hundred killed and wounded, and thirty 
roDpicKigt picces of caiinon ; but this was the least part of their misfortunes. 
Ih^ Krenrh, The heroic Prince Louis was no more; he had fallen, it is true, 
while bravely combating on the field of honour; but his body had remained 
the trophy of the victors, and the continued advance of the enemy loo surely 
indicated that defeat had attended the first serious exploit of the Prussian 
arms(l). Their army was now broken in upon in several points; its concen- 
tration interrupted; its magazines in part seized; its line of march inter- 
cepted; and the dejected columns, without any fixed rallying points, were 
wandering about in every direction, while the terrible French legions, in 
dense masses, were falling perpendicularly on their flank. These disasters 
rapidly communicated themselves to the minds of the soldiers. The death 
of Prince Louis, above all, equally dear to the oflicers and private men, dif- 
fused an universal gloom. ^ grievous a calamity in the outset of the cam- 
paign was taken as the worst augury of its future fortunes; and as is usual 
with great bodies in a violent state of excitement, the transition was imme- 
diate from the preceding exaltation to an extraordinary degree of depres- 
sion (2). 

prrp.r>tor, Meaiiwlille the movements preparatory to a decisive battle con- 
M tinned, though in a very dilTerent spirit, on both sides, in deep 
dejection, and with infinite dilficully, the Prussians at length 
.ciioii. concentrated their forces in two great masses under the King in 
the neighbourhood of Weimar, and under llohenlohe near Jena. It was in 



(l) No fooner was the rank of ihc »Iain prisoner 
known than MarsUal Lannes, withdracrYed coarlcsy, 
ibewed it all tbe honours dne to so illustrnus a cha* 
rnotrr. He was interred wUU military honours in 
the cemetery of the Priners of Cohourg, at Saalfeld : 
and Berthier wrote on the 12th to the chief of the 
Pmssian staff, rmnouncing that the F.tnpemr had 



ordered it to be restored, if it was desired that be 
should rest in the tomb of bis aacestors : an offer 
which tho disasters immediately ensuing rendered it 
imjmssiMe for the royal family allbatlitncto comply 
with.^RioHOH, Y. 409* 

t2) Lucchee. li. 137. 140. Blgn. r. 463. 470. 
Hum. Yvi. 51, 58. 
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the highest exultation, on the other hand, and in the full anticipation of 
victory, that the French made a sweep which brought them completely 
round the Prussian army. The early triumphs with which the campaign 
had opened had given Napoldon hopes of rapid and decisive success. He no 
longer feared that he would be obliged to have recourse to the mattock (1 ). 
The confusion of the enemy’s columns had dissipated the prestige of the 
OMoberii. Great Frederick. Encouraged by these events, he now hesitated 
not to' follow out the brilliant career which had opened to his arms. A 
complete conversion, turning on the pivot of the left, took place in the di- 
rection of his columns, who wheeled round so as to face the Northern Ocean. 
omb«r IS. Davoust, Bemadotte, and Murat, marched upon Naumberg, where 
on the next day, they made themselves masters of considerable magazines. 
Soult was advancing on Jena, where l.4tnnes was already established, while 
Ney and Augereau were at Roda and Kohia, in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Such was the confusion of the Prussian movements and the bad understand- 
ing which already prevailed between them and the Saxons, that when the 
French took up the ground which the allies had just quitted in the environs 
of Jena, they found the fields and roads covered with arms, cuirasses, and 
chariots, like the scene of a defeat. The Saxons had pillaged the Prussians, 
the Prussians the Saxons. Baggage and ammunition waggons had been 
abandoned by their drivers, and lay scattered in confusion,- while some 
guns even had been spiked to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
enemy (2j. 

Rnuii ..t The result of these dilTerent marches was in the highest degree 

nKtiTin. favourable to the Imperial arms. By the advance on Naumberg 
they had cut the enemy olT from the line of their retreat to Leipsic, and 
thrown their left back in such a manner that the French on the banks of 
the Saale had their back to the Elbe, and faced the Rhine; while the Prus- 
sians had their back to the Rhine, and could only hope to regain their 
country by cutting their way through the enemy. Finding alTairs in a situa- 
tion so much more favourable than he could possibly have anticipated, 
Napoldon, to gain additional time to complete the encircling of his antago- 
onobtr , 1 . nists, despatched, on the f 2th, an olTicer of his hoii.schold with 
proposals of peace to Frederick William, taking care mean time not to 
suspend for one instant the march of his columns ; but the letter did not 
reach that monarch till after the battle was over. In the evening of the 12th 
the army of Hohcnlohe, which, with all the additions it had received from 
Ruchel, did not exceed forty thousand men, was grouped in dense masses 
on a ridge of heights to the north on the road from Jena to Weimar, be- 
tween the Ilm and the Saale. Its advanced posts were on the l.andgra- 
fenberg, a steep bill between its position and the town of Jenaj from the 
summit of which the whole lines of the Prussians could be descried, and 
over which the only road to the attack of their position in front lay. The 
army of the King of Prussia, under the immediate eommand of the Duke of 
Brunswick, on the other hand, sixty five thousand strong was concentrated 
at the distance of somewhat more than a league in the roar of Hohenlohe, 
near Weimar. Thus the whole Prussian array, consisting of above a hundred 
thousand men, of which eighteen thousand were superb cavalry, with three 



(1) In selling out for tbe PnL&sisQ rampsign, Na* 
poivoii expoct^ to ei{>erie»ce a more foruitdable 
resUuoce thaikhe bad jei nret wiUi in Huropc- Tbe 
rxploils of tbe Seven Years' War bail filled biia wilb 
tbe highest idea of the ireops trained in the school 



of iu illustrioos hero, and be frequently said to bis 
a.xseiiibled officers at Majence, ** We shall h«re 
earth to move in this war."— bee Jouisi, ii. 2S2. 

(2) Dum. xri. 94 . Jom. ii. 282, 283. I.uc- 
cbe.s ii. |40, Hi* 
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hundred pieces of cannon, nere at length concentrated in a Geld of battle, 
where their far-famed tactics had a fair theatre for development; and not- 
withstanding the early disasters of the campaign, an opportunity was af- 
forded them of reinstating afl'airs at the sword's point. Each army bad 
passed its opponent, and mutually intercepted the other’s communications; 
but there was this extreme diflerence between the two, that the army of 
the Dutc of lirunswick, cut oG' from all its magazines, had no resource but 
ill victory ; whereas that of Napoleon, though severed from the Itbine, had a 
clear line of retreat, in case of disaster, to the Maine and the Danubc(l). 

Til. proi. would have been well for the Prussians had they continued 

div'id*.^ given battle in this concentrated position ; but the intelligence 

Th. Ki.( of the advance of Davoiist and Murat upon Naumberg, which ar- 
rived at headquarters on the night of the 12 lb, led to a renewed 
separation, attended in the end with the most frightful disasters. Con- 
ceiving that the French Emperor had no intention of immediate coiPbat, 
and being anxious for the safety of that town where the principal magazines 
of the army were placed, the Duke of Brunswick came to the ruinous reso- 
lution of again dividing liis forces; and while liuhenlohe was left in position 
near Jena, as a rear-guard to coi'er the retreat of the army, the principal 
body, with the King at its head, moved at daylight for Suiza, and at night 
octoixr i3. arrived on the heights of Aiehstaot. Thus at the very moment 
when Napoleon with above a hundred thousand men, was making his dispo- 
sitions for a general battle on the day following, and surmountiug the ditli- 
culties of the approach to the enemy’s position on the heights in his vicinity, 
the Prussian general dislocated the imposing moss of his soldiers, and di- 
verging to the left with two-thirds of his forces, engaged in a hazardous 
flank march of ten leagues in presence of his antagonists, leaving a compara- 
tively inconsiderable rear-guard to be crushed by more than double its force 
in iLs position in the rear. .Such was the dearth of provisions which already 
prevailed in the allied camp from the capture of their magazines by tho 
enemy, that no regular supply of bread was dealt out to the men after the 
long and fatiguing march; but great numbers lay down, wearied and sup- 
perless, to sleep on the ground which was to cover their grave on Uie 
morrow ( 2 ). 

NapoiMa'i Meanwhile N’apolron, never suspecting this division of the ene- 
^.p.^1100. force, and sui>posing they were to follow the principles of 
the Great Frederick, which were to combat in concentrated masses 
and on as conlined a Geld of battle as possible, was endeavouring, with his 
wonted energy, to overcome the all but insurmountable difficulties of the 
passage of the Landgrafenberg, by which access was to be alTorded to his 
columns for the attack of the Russian position. No sooner had the French 
Ught troops dislodged the enemy’s patroles from these important heights 
than the Emperor repaired to them in person, from whence he distinctly 
beheld the Prussian army still reposing at leisure on its formidable position 
on the opposite ridge. Not doubting that he would have to deal with their 
whole army on the following day, he pressed without intermission the march 
of his columns ; and soon arranged the forces of Lannes, who Grst arrived 
with his infantry above by the steep and rugged ascent to its summit, in 
such formidable masses around its declivities on the other side, that the 
enemy, who were now sensible of their error in abandonning so important 

(I) nam. xiY. n,'7S. Joti. il. 2|4, 38S. Bign.T. (2) Luccha. ii. HI, 144. ram.ii.2S4,28S. Bi|a. 
471.431. Lucchn. ii. 141, ISI. ' v. 472. Dum. ivi. 79, S3. 
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a point, and were making preparations to retake it, were obliged to desist 
from the attempt. This valuable height, therefore, from which the whole 
of the Prussian position and all the movements of their troops were dis- 
tinctly visible, remained in the hands of the French; and its elevation not 
only gave them that advantage, hut entirely concealed from their observa- 
tion the rapid concentration of troops on the Jena side of the mountain, 
which would at once have revealed the intention of a decisive attack on the 
following day. Still the diOicuIty of surmounting the ascent was very great, 
and for artillery and waggons it was as yet totally impassable. Nothing, 
however, could long withstand the vigour of Napoleon and bis followers. 
He stood on the s|>ot till the most rugged parts of the ascent were widened 
by blasting the solid rock, or smoothed by pioneers, and when the men 
were exhausted, revived their spirits hy himself working with the tools, 
and exhibiting his old experience as a gunner, in surmounting the dilTicuity 
of dragging the cannon up the pass. Animated by such an example, and the 
vigorous exertions of the successive muititudes who engaged in the task, 
the dilTiculties which the Prussian generals deemed altogether insurmount- 
able were rapidly overcome; before eight in the evening the ascent was 
passable for cavalry and artillery; and at midnight the whole corps of 
l..anncs, with all its guns and equipage, reposed in crowded array on the 
ridges and flanks of the mountain; the imperial guard, under l.cfeb\Te, 
bivouacked on its summit; Augereau on its left; Soult and Ney received 
orders to inarch all night to the light, in order to turn the enemy after the 
combat was engaged by his left; Murat was in reserve at Jena; whileDavoust 
and liernadotte were directed, the first to fall back to Naumberg, in order 
to ihrcatcn the enemy’s rear, the second to advance to Dornbergand cut olT 
his retreat to the Prussian dominions. The two armies were now so near 
that their fires were within cannon shot, and the sentinels touched each 
other : the lights of the Prussians, dispersed over a space of six leagues, 
threw a prodigious glow over the whole heavens to the northwest : those of 
the French, concentrated in a small space illuminated the heights in the 
middle of their position. Surrounded by his faithful guards, the Emperor, 
after having desjiatched his last orders to his marshals, wrapped himself in 
bis cloak, and shared the frigid bivouack of the soldiers on the summit of the 
I.andgrafcnberg (1). 

s.in.tioii of At four in the morning of the iAth he was already on borseliack, 
and, surrounded by his generals, rode along the front of the line of 

*"*"■ Suchet and Gazan’s divisions, which were tirstto be engaged, and 
were already under arms. “.Soldiers!” said he, “the Prussian army is 
turned, as the Austrian was a year ago at Flni; it no longer combats but to 
liiid the means of retreat. The corps which should permit itself to be broken 
would be dishonoured. Fear not its renowned cavalry ; oppose to their char- 
ges lirni squares and the bayonet.” Loud acclamations rent the air at these 
words, but the morning was still dark ; the first streaks of dawn were only 
hegiiining to appear, and a thick cold fog obscured every object around, 
burning with impatience, the soldiers awaited the signal of attack, but for 
tw'o long hours they were kept shivering in their lines. At length at six, 
when the day, though still misty, was light, and tlie Emperor judged that 
his marching columns would be so far advanced on their respective routes 
as to justify the commcnccmcut of the action in front, he gave the signal for 

(I) Jura. it. 385. 286. Bign. r. 473. 474. I>uin. xri. 83.04. Sanif. iii. 301. 305. Carap. de Saar* 
i. 2C0. 
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the attack. Meanwhile the Prussians, little suspecting the tempest which 
awaited llieni, were securely reposing in their position, and, anticipating a 
day of complete repose on the 14th, had made no provision either for march- 
ing or battle. This fatal security had been increased by the opinion gene- 
rally received at Hohenlohe’s head-quarters, that the flag of truce who had 
appeared at their advanced posts on the preceding day, and been forwarded 
with his despatches to the King, bore proposals of peace, and that nothing 
serious would be attempted till his answer was received. Their position was 
strong, and admirably chosen ; secure from attack on either flank, and ap- 
proachable in front only by narrow and steep defiles, in which, if the beads 
of the enemy’s columns were vigorously resisted and hindered from <lc- 
ploying, horse, foot, and cannon would be jammed up together, and the 
disaster of llohenlinden might have been repaid with interest to the French 
army. But the departure of the King with two-thirds of the army, and the 
total absence of any preparations for an attack on the part of those who re- 
mained, deprived them of this advantage, and relieved Napoleon from a risk 
in the outset of the campaign, greater perhaps than he underwent even dur- 
ing the perilous changes which signalized its later stages (1). 

Bj'iiie (Ireat was the astonishment of the Prussian outposts, when, 
owJbi'r. through the grey mist of the morning, they beheld the French 
battalions close upon them, and advancing swiftly in the Finest order to the 
attack. Tliey made a gallant resistance, and did their utmost to prevent the 
French from debouching from the dcliles at the mouth of which they were 
stationed ; but being altogether unprepared for the attack, and completely 
surprised, they were not long able to make good their post, and fell back, 
with the loss of twenty pieces of cannon, to the main body of the army. 
The ground thus gained by Suchet was of the utmost importance, for it 
enabled the heads of the French columns, after emergingfrom the defiles, to 
extend themselves to the right and left, and gain room for the successive 
corps as they came up to deploy. Boused by the first discharge of tire-arms 
in front. Prince llohenlohe rode through the mist from his headquarters in 
the rear at Gappellendorf towards the front; but still confident that it would 
only prove a skirmish, said to General MutHing, “ that his troops should re- 
main quiet in their camp till the fog had risen ; and that if circumstances 
demanded it, he would move forward the division of Grawert, as he did not 
wish the Saxons to combat at all that day.” Soon, however, messengers 
arrived in breathless haste from the outposts with urgent demands for assist- 
ance, and Grawert was rapidly advanced towards Vierzehn-llciligen to sup- 
port Tauenzein, who there with diflicully kept his ground against the impe- 
tuous attacks of Suchet. Meanwhile the whole army of the Prussians, alarmed 
by the sharp and incessant fire of musketry in their front, stood to their arms, 
and reinforcements were sent to the points in advance which were menaced; 
but in spite of all their exertions the enemy gained ground, the villages of 
Gloswitz and Kospoda, at the fool of the eminence on which the lines of 
llohenlohe were posted, were successively carried; and all the low grounds 
in front of his position were filled with troops. Still the mist was so thick as 
to be almost impenetrable ; the contending bodies could not see each other 
till they were within a few yards’ distance ; and under cover of this veil, and 
in the midst of the confusion arising from an unexpected attack, the move- 
ments of the assailants were completed, the defiles past, and the precious 
moments, when the heads of his columns might have been driven back 

(l) lAirtWs. ii. ISf, tS3. Sulf. Ui. 305> SQl- 
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into the gorges by a vigorous attack, as those of the Imperialists were at 
liohenlinden, for ever lost (1 ). 

Dcrrntive At length, at nine o'clock, the increasing rays of the sun dispersed 

niM.urM guj j,jj ijgjjj shone forth in unclouded brilliancy. Then, 

Pr«ui>M. and not till then, the Prussians perceived the full magnitude of the 
danger. On every side they were beset by assailants, no longer struggling 
through steep and narrow gorges, but deployed, with all their cavalry and 
artillery, on the open expanse to which they led. Directly in their front, the 
whole eorps of Lannes, having made itself master of the villages at the foot 
of the Prussian position, was preparing to ascend the slope on which Hiey 
stood ; immediately to its right, Ney, and beyond him Soult, had already 
eleared the defdes, and were drawn up in line or column on the open 
ground; while Augereau on the left was pressing forward to turn their flank; 
and the imperial guard, with Murat’s cavalry, were stationed in reserve on 
the slopes of the l.andgrafenberg. Above ninety thousand men had out- 
flanked on either side, and were preparing to crush forty thousand, in a 
strong position, indeed, but totally inadequate to so desperate an encounter. 
Surprised, but not panic-struck, the Prussians drew up their lines in ad- 
mirable order in the form of an obtuse triangle, with the apex in front, to 
avoid the danger of being turned on their flanks, and instructions were 
despatched to Ruchel,who with the reserve, twenty thousand strong, was at a 
short distance on their right, to hasten his march to the scene of action. Be- 
fore he could arrive, however, the battle had commenced : the preparatory 
movements were made on either side in the finest style, the French columns 
advancing, and the Prussian retiring to their chosen ground with all the pre- 
cision of a field day. But though they stood their ground bravely, and re- 
ceived the assailants with a close and well-directed fire, the odds were too 
great to give any hopes of success. Ney, indeed, whose impetuous courage 
led him to begin the attack before his columns were properly supported, and 
who had, by a charge of cuirassiers, carried a battery of thirteen pieces on an 
eminence which severely galled his soldiers, was for a few minutes in im- 
minent danger : the Prussian cavalry broke the French horse, and enveloped 
the infantry in such numbers as would inevitably have proved fatal to less 
experienced troo|>s : but the brave Marshal instantly formed his men in 
square, threw himself into one of them, and there maintained the combat by 
a rolling lire on all sides, till Napoldon, who saw his danger, sent several re- 
giments of horse, under Bertrand, who disengaged him from his perilous 
situation. But on all other points the French obtained early and decisive 
success. Ney, extricated from his difliculties, with an intrepid step ascended 
the hill, and after a sharp conflict carried the important village of Vierzehn- 
Heiligen, in the centre of the Prussian position ; in vain llohcniohe formed 
the flower of his troops to regain the post : in vain these brave men advanced 
in parade order and with unshrinking firmness, through a storm of musketry 
and grape; the troops of l.anncs came up to his support, and the French 
established themselves in such strength in the village as to render all subse- 
quent attempts for its recapture abortive. Imboldened by this success, Ney 
next attacked the right of the Prussian line towards Isserstaedt, which Augc- 
reau with the French left had already carried : a devouring lire ran along the 
whole right wing, and the French were for some time arrested by the in- 
trepid resistance of their adversaries; but the odds were too great, and despite 
of all their eflbrts, the allies were compelled to give ground in that quarter. 

( 1 ) Luccke*. ii. rS4» 1S5> Join. n. 286, 387. Dum. zvi. 94, 97* 
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But on the left of Yierzehn-lleiligen, the Prussians had obtained some ad- 
vantage : their numerous and magniliccnt cavalry had made several success- 
ful charges on the French iufantry when advancing on the open ground be- 
yond its enclosures ; several cannon had been taken, and ilohenlohe fora 
short time flattered himself with the hope of obtaining decisive success (1). 

•“ 6iis slate when the approach of Ruchcl with his 
ddriicd. corps, 20,000 strong, to the field of battle from the right, confirmed 
the Prussian General in these flattering anticipations; and he despatched a 
pressing request to him to direct the bulk of his forces to the village of Vier- 
zehn-liciligen, already the theatre of such desperate strife (2). Thither, ac- 
cordingly, the brave Prussian directed his steps; but before he could arrive 
at the decisive point, matters had essentially changed for the worse, and he 
came up only in time to share and augment the general ruin. The lapse of 
time had now enabled the F rench to bring their immense superiority of force 
to bear upon the enemy at all points : Soult, by a heavy and well-directed 
fire, had driven the cavalry from the field on their left, while l.anncs and 
Augcreau, pressing them at once in front and flank on their right, had forced 
back their iufantry above half-a-mile. Emerging from the villages which had 
been the theatre of such obstinate conflict, the French forces advanced with 
loud shouts and in irresistible strength towards the Prussians, w ho, weakened 
and dispirited, and in some places almost mown down by the terrible lire of 
their adversaries, were now yielding on all sides, though hitherto their re- 
treat was conducted in the must orderly manner. Napoleon saw that the de- 
cisive moment had arrived, and from his station on the heights in the rear, 
sent orders to Murat with the whole cavalry to advance and complete the 
victory. This terrible mass was irresistible. Twelve thousand horse, fresh, 
unwearied, in the linest array, animated by the shouts of triumph which they 
heard on all sides, liore down with loud cheers on the retiring lines of the 
Prussians. In an instant the change was visible; in vain their cavalry, so 
brilliant and cflective in the early part of the day, strove to make head 
against the assailants, and cover the retreat of the infantry and cannon : their 
horses, wearied by eight hours of lighting or fatigue, were unable to with- 
stand the fresh squadrons and ponderous cuirassiers of Murat, and by their 
overthrow contributed to the disorder of the foot soldiers. After a gallant 
resistance, the lines were broken : horse, foot, and cannon pressed tumuitu., 
ously together to the rear, closely followed by the bloody sabres of Murat; 
in the general confusion all order was lost ; the infantry and cavalry were 
blended together, the guns and caissons abandoned to the victors (5). 

Arrini of Ii> 6)6 midst of tliis appalling scene, the columns of Iluchel, still 
irou’owr- i" battle array, emerged through the cloud of fugitives to stem the 
whrimni. torrent (■4). It was a movement extremely similar to the arrival of 
Desaix on the field of Marengo : but he had to meet Napoleon, not Melas. 
The fresh troops, though advancing in good order, and with an undaunted 



(l) Duin. XTt. 97« 115< Jom. it. 38A»287< Bigti. 
T. 4T5,47<>> Saalf. lit. 306* l.ucchr* it. 

(*2) .41 ihts criait. Iloheiilobu wrote to Ruchcl^ 
** It t» highly gratifyiiig to tnc to hear at tbi* iito 
luent tbal your Kxcrilritcy* basarrirwl to niy sti|>> 
l>nrt. ^itd all the force you can to the vlHage of 
Vierzehn-lleihgef), the chiel point of allack. Yoo 
area brave man and »inccre friend, Atthia inomont 
we beat Ibe enemy at all puinta • my cavalry baa 
captnred tome of hia catinon.”~DtJM. xvi. Il4« 

(3) Duin. xvi 97. 120. Hign. v. 476. Jooi. ii. 
287. Saalf. iii. 807. 308« Camp. d« baxe, !• 26Ut 
263. 



(4) Tbo rapid change for the worse ui lit* proir— 
pet U of the I'ruftsiani since he fir&t anprtwcUed the 
field, may be discerned In the aliercu lone of the 
next letter dospatebefi to him by Prince Hubrplohe. 

Ln^ nut a tuooseut in adrancing with your as ye| 
unbroken troo]>s. Arrange ymir columns so that 
through their openings tiiere nray pass the broken 
liamis of the battle : be readv lu rrrrive the charges 
of the enemy's cavalry, which In the most Furious 
manner rides on. presses snd sabres the fugitives, 
and has driven into one conFused mass the iiiFaritry , 
cavalr) , and artillery .”>->LoceaBsi.-«i. ii. J87. 
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countenance, were speedily assailed on all sides : an ephemeral advantage 
gained by their cavalry was speedily, in the disorder of success, turned into 
disaster; in front they were cliargcd with the bayonet by the French grena- 
diers, in flank assailed by an endless succession of Mural’s dragoons ; the vil- 
lages of Konistedt and Cappcllendorf were strewed with their dead, and 
Ruchcl himself, w bile bravely animating his men, was wounded in the breast 
by a musket ball, and carried oil' the Held. After a terrible combat of an hour’s 
duration, tiiis powerful reserve, which in any other circumstances would 
have changed the fortune of the day, was broken, dis|)crsed, and almost to- 
tally annihilated. It was no longer a battle, but a massacre. In frightful dis- 
order the whole army rushed like an impetuous torrent from the field : but 
nearly the whole right wing was cut olT by the rapidity of Soult’s advance, 
and made prisoners. Almost all the artillery of the allies was taken, and the 
victors entered Weimar pell mell with the fugitives, at the distance of six 
leagues from the field of battle, behind that town, on the road to Auer- 
stadt, lloheniohe, at six o’clock, collected twenty squadrons, whose firm 
countenance till nightfall gave some respite to the wearied foot soldiers, who 
were now dispersed through the fields in every direction ; while Napohktn, 
according to his usual custom, rode over the bloody theatre of death, distri- 
buting prizes to those who had most distinguished themselves, and giving 
directions for the care and consolation of the wounded ( 1 ). 
prfpor.10,-. While this terrible disaster was befalling the united corps of Ilo- 
which Irtl lo henloltc and buchcl, the King of Prussia was combating under very 
Iw Kills',”^ diflerent circumstances, but with little better success, on the pla- 
•™y- teau of Aierstadt. Little expecting any engagement on the mor- 
row, this fine army, commanded by the Duke of brunswick in person, had 
bivouacked in close array around the village of that name ; the Queen was 
only prevailed on by the most pressing entreaties late in the evening to retire 
with a slender guard to Weimar. Informed of the occupation of Naumberg 
by a considerable force, the Duke directed the division of Schmettau to occu- 
)iy the heights of Koessen, and present themselves in battle array before the 
enemy, whom he supposed to be at the utmost a few thousands strong, while 
tinder their cover the remainder of the army leisurely continued its march 
towards the Elbe. These orders were obeyed, but Schmettau’s division, 
contenting themselves with occupying the heights in the neighbourhood, 
neglected to send forward detachments to seize the defile of Koessen; an 
oci. 14. omission which was speedily taken advantage of by Davousl on the 
morning of the Lith, who falling back to Naumberg according to his direc- 
tions, early seized upon the important pass. At six on that morning, the 
French marshal had received an order from Napoleon, dated three o’clock 
a. ni. from his bivouac on the Landgrafenberg, in which he announced his 
intention to attack in a few hours the Prussian army, which he imagined to 
he concentrated in his front, and ordered Davoust to inarch without loss of 
lime upon Apolda, in order to fall upon their rear, ieaving him the choice of 
his route, provided he took a part in the action. The despatch added j “ If 
the Prince of Ponte Corvo (bernadolte) is with you, you may march toge- 
ther ; but the Emperor hopes that he will be already in the position assigned 
lo him at Dornberg.” Davoust instantly repaired lo the headquarters of ber- 
nadotte, who at that moment was in communication with his corps in the 
neighbourhood ofN'aumbcrg, and shewed him this order, proposing that they 

(1) Dam. XV). I20i I33. Bi«n. r. 475. 47G. I.ncche«. i. 157« 1S8. lUrtl. ix. 305i 308. Suit, ill* 
307. 308. 
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should march together to Apolda ; but tliat olTicer, relying on the ambiguous 
expression in the despatch, which indicated that the Em|K;ror “hoped he 
Would be in the position assigned to him at Oornberg,” did not conceive him- 
self entitled to deviate from his previous instructions, and set out with his 
whole corps in the direction of that town (f). 

ifatii.. of Left then to his own resources. Marshal Davoust, notwithstanding, 

Aurrsudt. gpt hioiself to march in the direction which Napoldon had assigned. 
His forces were considerable, amounting to twenty-six thousand infantry and 
four thousand horse ; a body perfectly adequate to its destined task of falling 
on the rear of the allied army, when defeated in front by Napoleon, but little 
calculated to withstand the shock of fifty thousand infantry and ten thou- 
sand cavalry, whom the King was leading in person to the encounter. The 
Prussians, on their side, were as little prepared for an action, and deeming 
their flank march sufficiently secured by Schmettau’s division on the heights 
of Kocssen, were in open column and straggling, advancing on their march 
towards the Elbe, when suddenly, at eight o’clock, on the plateau, they were 
met by the vanguard of Davoust, which had emerged from the long and steep 
ascent so well known to travellers who visit that memorable held, and were 
already in battle array on either side of its summit. The thick mist which 
here, as at Jena, concealed the movements of the opposing armies, prevented 
the troops seeing each other till they were only a few yards distant; and both 
parties deeming their adversaries only an inconsiderable detachment, fell 
back to collect forces to clear their advance — the Prussians, to drive the ene- 
my back again down the dclile, and secure the flank of the army from insult ; 
the French, to clear their front, and pursue their rout by the cross road they 
were on to .■\polda. Si>cedily reinforced, both sides returned to the charge. 
Davoust supported the advanced guard by the whole division of Cudin, with 
instruction slo maintain themselves to the last extremity on the level space at 
the upper end of the dclile, in order to gain time for the remainder of the 
corps to dcbouchc; white the King of Prussia, impatient at the check given to 
the march of his army, ordcretl Blucher, with ioOO hussars, to ride over the 
Sonnenberg and clear the plateau of the enemy. Little anticipating the for- 
midable resistance which awaited them, the Prussian cavalry were thrown 
into disorder by the close and steady lire of the French infantry, which spee- 
dily formed themselves into squares. Their cavalry were, indeed, over- 
thrown by the overwhelming mass of the Prussian horse (!2); but all the 
elfurts of that gallant body, even when guided by the impetuosity of llluchcr, 
were shattered against the compact mass of Gudin’s infantry, and the terrible 
discharges of grape which issued from his artillery. 

Dr.i«r.i. Surprised at the obstinacy of the resistance, the King, adopting 

«h““'ra- opinion of .Marshal Moelicndorf, who insisted that it was only a 
detached column which occ.asioncd the delay, and disregarding the 
advice of the Duke of Brunswick, who strongly counselled a general halt, and 
the formation of the army in order of battle till the mist cleared away and the 
enemy’s force could be ascertained, continued the attack by means merely of 
successive divisions as they came up to the ground. The divisions of War- 
tenslcben and the Prince of Orange were ordered to pass the defile of .\uer- 
sladt, where the road runs through a winding hollow skirled with copsewood 
or rough slopes, and advance to the support of the discomfited cavalry. The 
former, who first emerged from the defile, was directed to assail the Hank of 

(t) Dum. xvi. i37, 141> Bign, v. 430. Joui. ii. 

290. 



(2) Jmn. ii. 290. 201. I>uiu.xvi. 139. 147. Bign. 
V. 480> 4Sl< iti* 300. V 
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Gudin's division, which had advanced on (he plateau beyond the village of 
ilassen-Haiissen; at this moment the mist was dissipated, and the sun shone 
in full brilliancy on the splendid squadrons and regular lines of the Prus- 
sians. The Duke of Brunswick pul himself at (he head of the infantry, and led 
them gallantly to the attack, while .Schmettau and Rluchcr pressed them with 
their respective divisions of foot and horse on the other flank. But the brave 
troops of Gudin, forming themselves into squares, resisted all (he charges 
with unconquerable resolution; and the nature of the ground, which per- 
mitted the successive divisions to come up to the support of either side only 
by degrees, the one by the long and winding defile of Auerstadt, the other up 
the steep ascent of Koessen, rendered it impossible for the Prussians to bring 
all their overwhelming force to bear at once upon the enemy. The confiict, 
therefore, was most severe. The French troops, stationed behind the hedges, 
enclosures, and garden walls of Hassen-Haussen, kept*np an uninterrupted 
and murderous fire upon (he enemy. The Duke of Brunswick was mortally 
wounded by a ball in the breast while leading on a charge. Schmettau expe- 
rienced the same fate. Wartensleben had his horse shot under him; and the 
Prussians, discouraged by the loss of their leaders, wavered in the attack, 
which being made in lino, and not in column, was not pressed with the re- 
quisite vigour. Still the terrible discharge of artillery and fire-arms continued. 
Gudin’s division had lost nearly half their numbers, and it was evident they 
could not long maintain their ground against their redoubtable and hourly 
increasing adversaries (1). 

AAdiiwi From this peril, however, they were at length relieved by the ar- 
oo other divisions of Davoust’s army. Morand was the first 

boiioidM. gQi up (jeiile; his troops, as they successively arrived on 
(he summit, drew upon the left of Gudin, towards the Sonnenberg; and 
shortly after, FrianI, with his division, debouched upon the right, and ex- 
tended to the foot of the Speillierg. The combat was now equal, or rather the 
advantage was on the side of (he French, for their three divisions were supe- 
rior in strength to those of Schmettau, the Prince of Orange, and AVartensIc- 
ben, to which they were opposed. Prince William of Prussia, at the head of 
a powerful body of cavalry, which had surmounted the Sonnenberg and 
arrived on the French left, furiously assailed Morand’s division immediately 
after it formed, but those veteran troops, with admirable coolness, threw 
themselves into squares, and with rapid discharges received (he re|)cated and 
impetuous attacks of the Prussian horse. In vain (hose gallant cavaliers, with 
headlong fury, drove their steeds to the very muzzles of the French muskets. 

In vain they rode round and enveloped their squares; ceaseless was the roll- 
ing lire which issued from those flaming walls ; impenetrable the hedge of 
bayonets which the front rank, kneeling, presented to their advances. The 
heroic devotion of Prince William in vain led them again and again to the 
charge; still the fire continued, still the bayonets stood firm. At length, he 
himself was wounded, half his followers stretched on the field, and the re- 
mainder .sought refuge in disorder, partly on the heights of the Sonnenberg, 
partly in the enclosures of Neuztdza (2). 

""^ 1 “'' While this desperate conflict was going on on the left of llassen- 
•rounA ikp Hausscn, the division of Friant had debouched from the defile, ex- 
os. ihr righf. tended Itself on the ground to its right, and cliaseil the enemy who 
assailed it back to the village and heights of Speilberg, w'hich were speedily 

-<l) Join. ii.MS, i»s. Dam.xTi. 139,156. Blgq. (J) Jam. ii. 192. 193. Dum. «i. 156, 161. Biin,_ k 
T. 482. SmU. iii. 306. Fenonil oluomtion. t. 483, Siilf. iii, 306. ' '■ 
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carried. The left of the Prussians was thus threatened; but it was not there 
that the principal danger lay. The progress of Morand on their right was much 
more alarming. On that side, not content witii repulsing the furious attacks 
directed against them, the French had now assumed the olTcnsive, and were 
rapidly pressing forward to the heights of Sonnenberg, from whence their 
guns would command the whole field of battle, and render untenable the po- 
sition of the Prussian reserves, which had hitherto taken no part in the action. 
Sensible that the battle was lost without resource if these important heights 
fell into the hands of the enemy, the King put himself at the head of a chosen 
body of troops, and bravely led them to the charge. But if the attack was gal- 
lant, the defence was not less obstinate ; Morand himself was to be seen at the 
head of his regiments, and for some minutes the balance quivered, but insen- 
sibly the French gained ground, and at length their artillery, dragged up to 
the summit of the heights, was placed in battery, and opened such a tremen- 
dous fire of grape upon the enemy’s columns, as completed their discomfiture 
in that quarter, and with the bloodstained Sonnenberg and the village of 
llehausen, the whole left of the field of battle fell into the hands of the in- 
vaders (1). 

Tbf Pro.- jije experienced eye of Marshal Davoust now told him tliat the 
moment for striking the decisive blow had arrived. The heights of 
Eckartsberg commanded the line of the enemy’s retreat, as those 
of Sonnenberg did the field of battle : by moving forward his centre and seiz- 
ing that important point, their defeat would be rendered complete, and all 
possibility of their rallying prevented. Thither accordingly Gudin’s division 
advanced, driving before them the broken remains of Schmettaii’s and War- 
tcnsleben’s divisions, which had lost nearly half their numbers during the 
sanguinary strife in which they had been engaged. But the Prussians made 
one effort more to regain the day. Their broken battalions, which had retired 
from the field, were rallied under cover of the powerful reserve commanded 
by Kalkrcuth, whg assumed the direction upon Mocllendorf being wounded, 
consisting of two divisions which had hitherto taken no part in the action, 
and placed in front ; while the whole cavalry, re-formed under Blucher’s 
orders, was posted in a second line immediately behind the infantry to take 
advantage of any hesitation which might appear in the enemy’s columns. 
Wearied by a morning’s march and four hours’ hard fighting, the French sol- 
diers had now to withstand the shock of fifteen thousand fresh troops, to 
whom they had no corresponding reserve to oppose. Had the quality of the 
troops on the opposite side been equal, this powerful addition to the enemy’s 
forces, at such a moment, must have proved decisive : but nevertheless they 
were totally defeated ; and this last success put the keystone to the arch of 
Marshal Davoust’s fame. Though strongly posted on an eminence, and pro- 
tected by the fire of a powerful battery, they were charged with such intre- 
pidity by Gudin’s division, snpported by a part of Friant’s, that they were 
driven from their position with the loss of twenty pieces of cannon. At the 
same time, Morand repulsed an attack against the troops which he had sta- 
tioned on the heights of Sonnenberg : the artillery, from that commanding 
position, carried death through all the ranks of the enemy ; and at length his 
gallant troops descended from the eminence, ami carrying all before them, 
drove the reserves opposed to their advance through the defile of Auerstadt. 
Thither Blucher’s cavalry followed the retreating columns ; the guards still 
kept their ranks, and retired in good order in open square, and by their lirm 



(t) Dtun.xti. 16I> 161. Bipi. v«46$f48l. ii. 294. tucches. iL 149> 14T. 
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countenance enabled the broken infantry to rally at a distance from the field 
of battle, where Uavoust reposed amidst his heroic followers (f). 

Disuiroiii The King of Prussia, who, during this disastrous day, had mani- 
tlr'pm”' fested the most signal coolness and intrepidity, and, during the 
JhVnichT*"' repeated charges which he made at the head of his troops, had 
Md.of*'' horses killed under him, gave directions for the army to 

b.,itir. retreat in the direction of Weimar, intending to fall back on the 
corps of Prince llohenlohe, of whose disaster he was still ignorant. But as 
the troops were in extreme dejection, and with little order follow ing the great 
road which le,tds to that place, they were suddenly startled in the twilight 
by the sight of an extensive line of bivouac fires on the heights of Apolda. 
These lights were made by the corps of Bernadotte, who, adhering to his 
original instructions to inarch to Dornberg, had arrived in this position, after 
passing that town, late in the evening, and, ignorant of the combats which 
liad taken place, was preparing to fall on the rear of the Prussian army on 
the follow ing day. His too strict adherence to the letter of the orders he had 
received, deprived him of the glory of sharing in cither battle, endangered 
Davoust’s corps, and had wellnigh cost him his own life, from the indigna- 
tion of the Emperor; but, nevertheless, this sudden apparition of a fresh corps 
of unknown strength upon the flank of their line of retreat at that untimely 
hour, compelled the Prussians to change their direction and abandon the 
great road (2). About the same time, obscure rumours began to circulate 
through the ranks of a disaster experienced on the same day at Jena; and 
soon the appearance of fugitives from llohenlohe and Kuchel’s corps, flying 
in the utmost haste across the line which the troops retiring with the King 
were following, announced but too certainly the magnitude of the defeat sus- 
tained in that quarter. A general consteruation now seized the men — despair 
took possession of the firmest hearts, as the cross tide of the battalions flying 
from Jena mingled in greater proportions with the wreck which had survived 
the fight of Aucrsladt — the confusion hccatnc inextricable, the panic univer- 
sal — infantry, cavalry, and artillery disbanded, and leaving their guns, hor- 
ses, and ammunition waggons, fled in mingled disorder across the fields, 
w ithout either direction, command, or rallying point. The King himself nar- 
rowly escaped being made prisoner during the tumult and horrors of the 
night ; and it was not till five in the morniug that, by a long circuit, he 
arrived atSommerda, where he received the oflicial news of the melancholy 
disaster at Jena, accompanied by the letter, oflering an accommodation, so 
insidiously despatched by Napoleon the day before that great victory (3j. 



(l) Dutn. xvi. 164» 171* Jom.ti 304. Lucches. 
ii. 146» l48. Bigii. v 4tt5. 48ti. 

(2j ^P|ml<roo’» auger at BcriMdotlp, on account of 
Ills pol su|)porting l»a%on>t, and takiug a Jiare tu 
the battle of AiKr»ludl, knew no bounds. If 1 
should semi Uiuj to a council of war, '* *aid be. 
** nntbipg could save him from being shot. I will 
not s]>c 4 k to bim on ibe fubjecl; but 1 will let biui 
M-u what I think of hu rouduct. lie has loo iiiiicb 
honour not to be awnre biiuw'lf that be ba& cmmnil* 
ted a diAgraccful octiou.” In truth. bowcTcr, Kapo* 
h\on had no sufrioienl gtouodt. for iWi clmllllioii. 
If Rcniadotle did not lake a part in^tc action, it 
was because bis own latent instraclions expressed a 
hope Ihul be should go to Uornberg rather than 
numb toward A ucrsladl w ilU Daeoust. Had he vio* 
lilted these lostmctious, and, in consequence, tlie 
Prauian aruty bad escaped b> Dorul>erg, its natural 
and most probable line of retreat, what defence 
coukl BoruadoUe have offered for bb couUuct? “ 1 



was piqufd," said that Marshal, *• to be addressed 
in the language of authority by Uavoust, bqt 1 did 
uiy duly. Let the Emperor accuse me if he pleases, 
1 will answer him. 1 am a Gascon, bm be Is stUI 
wore so."— Bouasisfiaa, vil. 161, 163. 

(3) Uum. xvi. 171. 178- Join. ii. 2H5. 398. Ctgu. 
V. 486, 487. Hard. ix. 307. Locefars. ii. 148. 

Kapoleon's ofhcial account of the battle of Jena, 
in the fourth bulletin of the rauipaign, is character* 
ixed liy tbalcxtraordinary intermixture of truth and 
f.iUrliocKl, and unceasing jealousy of any general 
wbo ap|)carcd to intcrfeic with his rrnuialion, 
which in one who conld so well afford to be gene- 
rous in that particular, u a uieanneM in an ojKcial 
manner reprehensible. Uavoust was the real hero 
of the day, since, with thirty thousand ineu, be 
had defeated the Kiug of Prussia in person, at the 
head of sixty thousand. His own acbieveiiient in 
overthrowing forty thousand, or, including Ruchel, 
sixty LbouMudfWitbuiucly tbouMud veleran troops, 
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Lou cm Such were the astonisliing battles of Jena and Auerstadt, which, 
in a single day, prostrated the strength of the Prussian monarchy; 
•cuon,. anj jij tiiai g hours which all the might of Austria, Russia, 
and France, in the Seven Years’ War, had been unable to effect. The sub- 
sequent disasters of the campaign were but the completion of this great ca- 
lamity — the decisive strokes were given on the banks of the Saale. The loss 
of the Prussians was prodigious : in the two fields there fell nearly twenty 
thousand killed and wounded, besides nearly as many prisoners; and two 
hundred pieces of cannon, with twenty-five standards, were taken. Ten 
thousand of the killed and wounded fell at Auerstadt — an honouraBle proof, 
that if infatuation led them into field, valour inspired them when there. Nor 
was that victory bloodless to the conquerors : their total loss was fourteen 
thousand men; of whom seven thousand five hundred belonged toDavoust’s 
corps— a striking indication of the dauntless intrepidity with which they had 
fought. (!) N'apoldon, with his usual disregard of truth, called his whole 
loss in both battles 4000, little more than a fourth part of iLs real amount. 
cnp.r. 1 - Great as were these results, however, they were but a part of the 
X effecU which ultimately flowed from these memorable battles. The 
rctTMi. disasters consequent on the retreat of the Prussians exceeded any 
thing hitherto recorded in modem history, equalled only by the still greater 
calamities which followed the flight from Waterloo. Nothing had been pro- 
vided for such a contingency; no rallying point assigned; no line of mareh 
prescribed; no magazines collected. The extraordinary circumstance of four 
generals of the army — the Duke of Brunswick, Marshal Moellendorf, General 
Schmetlau, and General Ruchel — being killed or mortally wounded, left the 
confused mass of fugitives without a head : the unparalleled calamity of the 
survivors from two different defeats, experienced on the same day, crossing 
each other, and becoming intermingled during the horrors of a nocturnal 
retreat, rendered it impossible for them to know whose orders were to be 
obeyed. Thus, when morning dawned on the scene of ruin, the soldiers 
from the three armies of Ruchel, Hohenlohe, and the Duke of Brunswick, 
collected as chance threw them together, in disorderly groups, and inspired 
only with a common panic, fled in different directions, as accident or intel- 
ligence guided their steps. Vast numbers of stragglers wandered at large 
through the fields, or hurried, with so little knowledge of the country, from 
the scene of danger, that instead of avoiding, they fell headlong into the jaws 



iocluding the whnic cavalry of Murat, Sa notbinp in 
compariaoii. Nevertbcluu bu represents tbe action 
ft> oil fouglit ill one firltl ; s]>CMks of ibe riiemy, 
eighty thousand strung, ns licln^ cmninauded by 
the kiug and the Duke of Brojiswick iu person, ami 
after dilating fully on bis own achievemetits, dis« 
misers the wonderful exploits of Davoust in the fol* 
lowing words. On nur right, the corps of Marshal 
Darousl iierformed prodigies. Not only did be keep 
in check, but oiaintaiiied a running fight for three 
leagues, with the bulk of the enemy's troops, who 
were seeking to deboueht* on the side of Korssen. 
That Marshal has displayed alike the distinguished 
bravery and firrancss of character which are the first 
qualities of a warrior. Me was seconded by Generals 
Gudin, Friant, Moraiid, DaoUanne, chief of the staff, 
and by the rare intrepidity of his brave corps." 
Who could inisgine that it was the glorious batlle 
of Auerstadt which was berr narrated? The injus* 
tice to Davou«t is so inaiiifest, that it is admitted 
evea by the eulogists of Na|iolc«)ii. — Sec Bioir. v. 
487, 48ft; etuf /'aartA VuUetiH, Camp dt fe 

Saxe, i. 2fiS* 



( 1 ) Dnm. xvi 177. Camp tie Saxe, i. 265. Uum. 
XVI. ISO. . 

l)av«»iutVloss at A«er?.laJl w.vs 270 ofTieer. and 
7200 privates, killed and wouuded. Of these i34 of* 
fierrs and 3500 priv.Tles belongird to Gudin’s div{. 
sion of 7000 mm i in other wonU, more than a half 
of that band of heroes had fallen. This was the 
bravest action fought bv the Frrmh troops during 
Ih* whole contest : but the valour both of the corns 
and the division was inferior to that displayed by 
the English in more than one action of the l*enin* 
sttiarwar, if the number of killed and wounded, a 
fair test with armies both of which have been vic- 
torious, 18 taken as the criterion. Ai Talavera, out 
of 19,500 English soldiers, 5000 were killed and 
wounded ; nearly the same proportion as foil ol the 
victors at Auerstadt : but at Alhoera, ont of 7000 
English troops, only 1500 were nnwonnded attlie 
close of the fight; and 9099 redcMU fell at Water- 
loo, ont of a force of native EnglUh not exceeding 
36.000 men.— SieoDrnAS, xvi. I7t ; NiriaB’s /'enm- 
tii/ar tf'at. iii. 451*. and W*i-u»otow*s Official 
•//ecoua/ o/" the Buttle of t/’aterloo, Mnn. Beg, I8l&i 
Jpp, to Chrxm, 
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of the enemy. It is in tlie extraordinary confusion arising from tliis disastrous 
retreat, and the terror -whidi seized the minds of botli ofTiccrs and men at 
finding themselves thus huddled together with soldiers to whom they were 
perfect strangers, that the true cause of the unparalleled disasters which 
followed the battle of Jena is to be found (I ). 
capiurg of The cffcct of tlic general consternation which prevailed speedily 
Suh'lj ooo appeared in the fate which befel the fragments of the mighty army, 
inrn.oci.i& six tliousand fugitivcs, almost without leaders, had taken refuge 
the day. after the battle in Erfurth, whose embattled walls and almost in- 
accessiblercitadels promised the means of at least a temporary defence. It 
contained also the grand park and reserve artillery stores of the army, with 
the greatest part of its camp equipage. Thither also the Prince of Orange, 
Marshal Moellendorf, and a great number of the wounded of distinction, be- 
sides seven thousand private soldiers, in the same mutilated slate, had been 
conveyed. Such, however, was the terror of the governor at finding himself 
thus suddenly overwhelmed by a mass of wounded and stragglers, incapable 
of aiding in the defence, but who would speedily consume its slender stock 
of provisions, that he thought the best thing he could do was to negotiate a 
capitulation, on condition that the oHiccrs should retire on their parole Into 
Prussia, and the private men remain prisoners of war. On these terms the 
place surrendered (2), and with it fourteen thousand men, including Marshal 
Moellendorf and the Prince of Orange; a hundred and twenty pieces of can- 
non, and immense military stores, fell into the hands of the enemy. 

llohenlohe, who had retired, covering the retreat of the fugitives beyond 
Weimar with a considerable body of cavalry, in good order, at nightfall on 
the f 4th found himself so completely overwhelmed by the crowd of strag- 
glers who attached themselves during the night to his squadrons, that by 
degrees his array melted away ; and it was only by making frequent circuits, 
and repeatedly crossing the fields, that he was enabled to reach Dernstedt at 
seven on the following morning, at the head of sixty horsemen. On the day 
Th?K^i‘oV arrived at Sonders-llaussen, accom- 

panied only by his aides-de-camp, conferred the command of all 
rofamiud to tiie troops which had combated at Jena and Auerstadt upon I’rince 
?n.l'J”t‘r™to Hohenlohe, with the exception of the two divisions under lhe> 
M.(dri>ouii! orders of Kalkreuth, the reserve at the latter battle, which it was • 
thought would still be in some sort of order; but in the general confusion 
this corps had dispersed like the rest, and there remained only eight batta- 
lions around his standard. Magdebourg was assigned as the rallying point fol 
the army, within the almost impregnable walls of which fortress it was hoped' 
the wreck of its mighty array could be re-organized, and a defensive struggle ' 
maintained till the arrival of die Russians from the Vistula, and the reinforce- 
ments which were collecting in the interior of the kingdom. Thither accord- 
ingly the King repaired, attended only by a few horsemen, to make prepara- ? 
tions for the reception of the army; and there he was quitted by the British’ 
envoy. Lord Morpeth (5), who, seeing no chance of diplomatic concerns' 
being attended to amidst the general confusion, returned to London to render' 
an account to his bewildered Cabinet of the extraordinary events which he 
had witnessed in the outset of his mission. 

But if there was any one thing more tlian another in which the genius of' 

V 

(I) Dum. x»i. 17S, 182. Bi|B. Ti. J. 5. Jom. ii. (») Dum. »Ti. ISi, 1(2. Sign. »i. 7. 8. H«rf. i». 
2ST. Hard. il. 387. 30 |, 
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MpMum of Napoldon shone prominent, it >vas in the vigour and ability with 

i'onliij'.to whicli he followed up a beaten enemy. The present was not an 

xiciw,. opportunity to be lost of displaying this essential quality of a great 
general. Without an instant’s delay, therefore, he prepared to pursue the 
extraordinary advantages he had gained. From all parts of Germany his 
forces had been assembled to one point, in order to strike the decisive blow. 
That done, the next object was to disperse them like a fan over the conquered 
territory, to carry every where the impression of their victory, and the ter- 
rors of their arms. On the night after the battle, Napoliion, instead of retir- 
ing to rest, sat up dictating orders to all the corps of his army for the direc- 
tions they were to follow in pursuing the enemy. On the extreme right 
Bernadolie, whose numerous corps was still untouched, received orders to 
advance from Apolda to Neustadt, to cut off the line of retreat from Weimar 
to Naumberg, and so shut out tbo army from the great road to Magdebourg. 
Ilavoust was tojreiurn to Naumberg to hold that important post, and keep 
himself in readfiwss to debouch on the Elbe before the enemy could arrive 
there; Soult was to move on Biittelstadt, the point in rear of the fields of 
battle, where the greatest number of fugitives had assembled; .Murat and 
Key were to march direct upon Erfurth (f), and reduce that important place; 
while l.annes and Augereau were directed to lake a position in advance of 
Weimar; and the imperial guard and Napoldon’s headquarters were trans- 
ferred to that town. 

sooitJrfMU Soult was the first who came up with the enemy. At C.reussen his 

Kokr^uih. cavalry reached the retiring squadrons of Kaikreuth’s division 
which alone preserved any semblance of an army. That general proposed a 
suspension of arms, in order to gain time, declaring that he knew an armis- 
tice had been concluded, and for the purpose of arranging its conditions re- 
paired to the advanced posts in order to a conference with the French Ge- 
neral. The terms, as might be expected, could not be agreed on. The state- 
ment was made in perfect good faith, under the impression founded on the 
letter from Napoleon offering an accommodation, written the day before but 
not received till the night after the battle; and it gave the Prussian com- 
ociobfrii. niander leisure to cause a considerable part of his forces to defile 
in safety to the rear. Enraged at finding himself thus overreached Soult 
the moment the conferences were broken off, attacked the Prussian rear-guard 
posted in front of Greusseo; which, after a short resistance, was cut to pieces 
and the victors entered that town pell-mell with the vanquished. Following 
up his success, the French Marshal, early the following morning, resumed 
Oeubrr i6. the pucsuit, and again came up with the ememy at Nordhausen 
where they were again defeated with the loss of twenty pieces of cannon* 
and 3000 men. Unable, from want of provisions, to keep his men together* 
and having no other means of escape to any part of his forces, the Prussian 
general divided his troops into two bodies, with instructions to follow diffe- 
sent routes to Magdebourg. An almost total dispersion immediately followed 
this order. The stragglers came into that fortress by companies, squadrons 
and groups of single men in hardly any array; and thus was the-disorganiza- 
o«i»b»r»i. tion of the only divisions of the army which still preserved their 
ranks rendered complete within three days after the buttle. Collecting pri- 
soners at every step, Soult continued rapidly to advance, and on the 21st his 
vanguard reached the Elbe, and planted their victorious standards around 
the walls of Magdebourg (2). 

(1) Seetbes;deniaDum.XTi. 192, 181. (2) Kum. xti. 181, 200. Joiu. ii. 288. Non. ii. 

4G0> Lucebes. ii. I61| 
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A iiioic important action awaited tlie arms of Ucrnadotte. This 
,i'.r.s able chief, whose too literal adherence to the letter of his instruc- 
lions had deprived him of all the laurels of Aucrsladt, was burning 
with anxiety to achieve some exploit worthy of the deeds of his 
I'oiurades and his own renown, w hen fortnne threw the wished-for oppor- 
luni.ly iu his way. The Duke of Wirtemberg, who commanded the Prussian 
reserve. I t, 000 strong, stunned by the intelligence of the disasters of the 
army at Jena, was making the best of his way back to Magdebourg and the 
Kibe, wlien he was beset on all sides at Halle by the corps of Ucrnadotte. The 
Prussians, who were brought into action, had not shared in the preceding 
defeats : notwithstanding the great superiority of force on the part of the 
French, they made a brave resistance; and there might be seen what ele- 
ments of success existed in their army had they been opposed by less, or 
guided by greater ability. Assailed with the utmost impetuosity by the van- 
guard of ihe French, under Dupont, at Passendorf, they were driven in haste 
baHv to Ihe islands in the .Saale, over which the road passes; but in that 
delile Ihcy stood linn, and supported by a cloud of light troops who lined 
the dykes on either hand along the margin of the stream, long w ithstood their 
assailants and debarred all access to the gates. After an obstinate resistance, 
however, a column of grenadiers, headed by Dupont himself, rushed across 
Ihe bridges, carried the guns which enliladed them; and rapidly pursuing 
their success, pushed on and made themselves masters of the town. The 
Prussians had now' no alternative to gain time for the retreat of their main 
Iimly to Magdebourg but to prevent as long as possible the French troops 
from debouching from the gates on its opposite side ; and the gallant elTorts 
of the Duke of Wirtemberg long delayed them at that important point; but 
at length tlie increasing numbers of the French, and the murderous fire of 
the artillery which they brought up and planted on the ramparts, drove the 
Prussiansfrom their strongholds in the gardens and walls of the suburbs, and 
enabled the columns to issue from the gales. Charged while retreating in 
open square along the level plain, the Prussians, during a running fight of 
four leagues, sustained severe loss from the enemy, and lost nearly their 
whole artillery; but they combated with heroic resolution; And still kept 
their ranks, when the pursuit ceased on the approach of night. Then the 
combat terminated on Ihe right bank of the river, but on the left bank a 
greater disaster awaited the allied arms. Three thousand Prussians had 
broken up from their ((uarters near Magdebourg, in order to join the main 
lK)dy of Ihe reserve at Halle, and ignorant of the occupation of that town by 
Ihe French, fell into the midst of such superior forces that they w ere almost 
all cither killed or made prisoners. Honourable as this afi'air was to the 
Prussians, it augmenled, in an alarming degree the dangers of the army by 
dissipating its last regular corps : four thousand prisoners and thirty pieces 
of cannon remained in the hands of Ihe victors, w hose loss did not exceed 
twelve hundred men; while the broken remains of the vanquished crossed 
ociuiwr i.j the Elbe in such haste that they were unable completely to burn 
Ihe bridge behind them, which was speedily restored by the French, who 
established themselves in force on the right bank, and drew their posts round 
Jlagdebourg (1). 

s^onyii Meanwhile the other corpsof the army continued their triumphant 
[7 progress, with hardly any opposition, through Saxony. Four days 

ortobcrij. afier the battle of Auerstadt Marshal Davoust took possession of 



,<ly Jiyui.il iiUO, 3VI.,l>uni. xti. 211. 233. Snult.iii. JU7.308. 
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order, and make for the great line of fortresses on the Oder; but such was the 
universal confusion which prevailed, that he could only collect fifty battalions 
and a hundred and sixty squadrons in a state to keep the field. With those 
he departed on the day following, leaving fifty skeleton battalions, hardly 
amounting to twelve thousand combatants, within the walls (1 ). 

Who u por- Upon leaving Magdebourg, Hohenlohe, abandoning Berlin to its 
fate, made for Stettin, situated near the mouth of the Oder, by the 
KwSIo “ route of Spandau. But when he drew near to that place, he received 
ocui»r>s. intelligence that on that very day it had capitulated to the first 
summons of the advanced posts of the cavalry, under Murat, and that Davoust 
on the same day was to make his entrance into the capital. Driven thus to a 
circuit to avoid the taken towns, be moved by Grandsee to Zeydenick, in 
order to reach, if possible, before the enemy, the defile of Lochnitz, near 
Stettin, which would have secured his retreat to that important fortress. 
Aware of the importance of anticipating the Prussian General in these move- 
ments, Napoleon sent Murat forward with the cavalry to get before him to 
the defile, while Cannes advanced as rapidly as possible in pursuit of hissteps 
with his indefatigable infantry. By forced marches, Murat got the start even 
of the horsemen who formed the advanced guard of llolicnlohe’s corps ; and 
ociobpraji. on leaving Zeydenick, they were assailed by that active olTicer him- 
self, at the head of Lassallcs’ dragoons. Confounded at being thus anticipated 
in a quarter where they expected a leisurely retreat, the Prussian horse made 
but a feeble resistance : even the famous regiment of the Queen’s dragoons 
was driven back after a gallant effort, surrounded and almost cut to pieces; 
and the Prussian cavalry were compelled to fall back on their infantry, with 
the loss of 300 slain, and renounce all hope of pursuing the direct road to 
Stettin. Driven thus from his line of retreat, and his right flank being exposed 
to the attack of Marshal Cannes, Hohenlohe, after waiting three hours in the 
vain hope of being joined by Blucher, who had retreated to the same quarter, 
changed his direction, and moved upon Boitzenberg, where he arrived on 
Ofiobrr,,. the27tli,hopingtoreachStettinby thecircuitousroutcofPrentzlow; 
but in attempting to do so, the unhappy Prince found himself again beset by 
his indefatigable pursuers. No sooner was Murat informed of bis change of 
direction, than he marched across the country all night, from the one road 
to the other, again got before him, and assailed the ITussian horse at once 
in front and llank with his terrible dragoons, on the following morning, as 
they were continuing their march two leagues beyond Prentzlow. To troops 
ooiobfrM. wearied by incessant marching for a fortnight together, and dis- 
couraged by such a succession of disasters, the shock of his victorious s<|ua- 
drons was irresistible, the Prussian cavalry were speedily broken, and fell 
back in disorder to the suburbs of Prentzlow, already ent^umbered with in- 
fantry and artillery. To complete their misfortunes. Marshal l.annes ap- 
peared at this critical moment on their right Hank, having, with indefatigable 
perseverance, marched all night from Templin on the direct road. .Murat 
now summoned Hohenlohe to surrender, which the latter refused, and 
brought up a powerful battery of cannon to answer the fire of the French ar- 
tillery, which was severely galling his troops as they attempted to debouche 
from the town. This battery was immediately attacked and carried ; a regi- 
ment of infantry and cavalry which advanced to support it broken and made 
prisoners. Prince Augustus of Prussia, at the head of his regiment, which 
was still two leagues in the rear of Prentzlow, was surrounded, and after 

(l) Bijrn. vi. 10. 11 . i>am. 223. 237> ii. 304.308- 
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heroically resisting the repeated charges of the French cuirassiers, during a 
march in hollow square of four miles, was at length made prisoner, with al- 
most all his men, while bravely resisting to the lost. Overwhelmed by such 
a multitude of calamities, and seeing no chance of escape, while every hour 
increased the forces against him by permitting the formidable battalions of 
I.annes to arrive on his rear and flank. Prince Iloheniohe, after several un- 
oeioiMrii. successful attempts to obtain a capitulation, was obliged to lay 
down his arms, on condition that the ofllcers should be dismissed on their 
parole. With him were taken fourteen thousand men, including the flower 
of the Prussian army ; the guards, six chosen regiments of cavalry, forty 
standards, and fifty pieces of field artillery. Notwithstanding their many 
defeats and disastrous circumstances, this grievous surrender did not take 
place without the most profound grief by the ITussian troops; the ofllcers 
retired from the circle where it had been agreed to in stern silence, or shed- 
ding tears; many of them fiercely and indignantly accused their commanders 
of treachery, and invited their comrades to cut their way through the enemy, 
sword in hand ; the privatcsoldicrs, by loud sobs and lamentations, gave vent to 
their grief, and flinging their muskets on the ground, slowly and mournfully 
pursued their way into the town; while a loud flourish of trumpets, the 
quick rattle of drums, and the triumphant shouts of the soldiers, announced 
the successive arrival of the French regiments at thesceneof their triumph (1), 
Of the army, late sosplendid and numerous, there remained only 
in the field the corps of the Duke of Weimar and General Bluchcr. 

m“ ' ’ The former of those, which formed the advanced guard of the host 
which advanced to the Saale, and had been pushed on through the Thuriu- 
gian Forest to Verra, in the view of threatening the rear of the French army, 
had become entirely detached by subsequent events from the principal body, 
and thus escaped the catastroplies of both defeats. Almost forgotten in the 
rapid succession of succeeding triumphs, the Duke was left to his own direc- 
tion, and no sooner received accounts of the ruin of the main army, than he 
took steps for making the best of his way back to the Elbe. He had much dif- 
ficulty in steering his way through the numerous corps of enemies which 
traversed the intervening country in every direction : but by great exertions 
he contrived to escape, and rallying to his standard a considerable detach- 
ment of Uiichcl’s corps, which had been separated from the remainder, 
reached the Elbe in safety at Stendal, with 14,000 men, by Seesen, Schladen, 
o.-tob.r iG and Lutter. He was there superseded in the command by the King 
of Prussia, and his corps passed into the handsof General Winning, who gave 
them a day’s rest at kigritz. .As the approach of the French corps rendered 
those quarters dangerous, he broke up and retired towards the Oder, and by 
good fortune, and no small share of skill, he succeeded in reaching the banks 
of tliat river in safety in the first week of October, where he joined Bluchcr 
with the cavalry which had escaped from Auerstadt. Their united forces now 
amounted to 24,000 men (2). 

Diitncrfai Meanwhile, the fortresses on the Oder fell in the most disgraceful 
manner. The day after the capitulation of Iloheniohe, a brigade 

oniriD. which had escaped from the wreck of his corps presented itself at 
the gates of Stettin ; the governor sternly refused them admittance, upon the 
pretence that his provisions were only adequate to the support of his own 
ocioktr >8. garrison. Next day, however, ho capitulated, ou the first summons, 

(0 Dum. xvl.215,399. Joui. li. $08, 312. Bicn. (2) Dum. xW. 280, 272, 303, Si)6. Sign. Ti. 23. 
tI. 19, 21. Sailf. ill. 309, 3l0. Hard. ii. 3l$. 
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to the advanced guard of Marshal Lannes; and the French, without firing a 
shot, became masters of a fortress of the first order, armed with 130 pieces 
of caiiuon, and garrisoned hy 6000 men. The brigade of Prussians, shut out 
October 39 . froiii its walls, was soon after surrounded at Anclam and made pri- 
soners. Encouraged by these repeated successes, the French soldiers deemed 
nothing beyond the reach of their arms; and the advanced guard of Ilavoust’s 
corps, which had traversed the district between the Elbe and the Oder with- 
out meeting witli any enemies, presented itself before Custrin, and threatened 
the garrison with a severe bombardment if they did not instantly capitulate. 
This menacing outpost consisted merely of a regiment of foot, and had only 
two pieces of artillery at its command. On the other hand, tiie governor of 
the town had ninety pieces of cannon mounted on the ramparts, and four 
hundred in the arsenal; four thousand brave men for a garrison, and every 
requisite for a prolonged defence. Nevertheless, such was the terror produ- 
ced by Napoleon’s arms, and such the skill with which the French olTicer, 
General Gauthier, concealed the real amount and description of his force, 
ortobrrAi. that the Prussians capitulated almost on the lirst summons; and 
one of the strongest places in the kingdom, amply garrisoned, situated in an 
island of the Oder, and invested only on one side, had the disgrace of surren- 
dering to a regiment of foot with only two pieces of cannon. The besiegers 
could not approach it to take possession till the garrison furnished them w ith 
boats! These disgraceful ca|>ilulations, at whidi the brave troops involved in 
them were so much exasperated that it was with difficulty they could be in- 
duced to yield obedience to their olliccrs in carrying them into execution, 
demonstrated that the Prussian generals were so overwhelmed by the magni- 
tude of their misfortunes, that they deemed the monarchy irrevocably ruined, 
and that sauve qui peui had become the only remaining principle of their 
conduct. Astonished at his good fortune in effecting the reduction of such a 
oricbrri. fortress without firing a shot. Marshal Davoust inspected the forti- 
fications on the day following, which he found in the best condition, and 
Octobers, deeming his base on the Oder now sufficienlly secured, pushed on 
his light troops to Posen, in Prussian Poland; while six thousand Bavarians 
formed the investment of Glogau, the only remaining stronghold on its banks 
which was still in the hands of the enemy; and Augereau established himself 
at Frankfort, the well-known emporium of eastern Prussia (1). 

Biocbcc', The only corps of the Prussian army which had hitherto escaped 
ra'i^io destruction was that formed by the union of Blucher’s cavalry with 
Cbrck. (},e i)ute of Saxe Weimar’s infantry, and commanded by the former 
of these generals (2^. Though its resistance, however, was more honourable, 



(1) Dam. xvii. |3, 20. B!^. ri. 23. Jom. ii. 
314. 

(2) neforr thU jmictioii was efTf^ted. niuchcr’s 
caralry had heeu hard prx.’ssed br a brigade of 
borac under the Frrurh General Klein, and osraped 
in consequence of bi.'e nfTirming that on nmiislice 
bad been couchided on the propositions for aa ac* 
coroinodation Aent to Napoleon oftcT the lETitle hy 
the King of Prussia. Whether the l'r>issian General 
really heliered the report to that rffrcl, which nn- 
aucstinnabiy prcvallnl through the whole army at 
that time. [Hard ix. 320.) or whether be made use 
of this very questionable military stratagem as a 
device to extricate liu troops from present danger, 
dnei not appear', and therefore neither praise nor 
blame can in this nneerUinty be awarded on the 
luhject. But this much is clear, that if he knowingly 
affirmed a falsehood, as they assert, no necessity, 
bow pra>»»ing soever, nn advauUge, how great 
•o<Tcr, can afford it any apology. But when the 



French historians inveigh with such severity 
against Blacbrr's conduct on this occasion, [ See 
Bigti. vi. 7- and Norv. ii. 4G6.] and affirui, “ In the 
campaigns of the Revolution, the .^uslHao Generab 
have frequently had recourse to that atraoga ruse 
dc guerre, Me Frtnck never," they forget or wilfnJIy 
conceal imiuedblcty preceding events, on which 
they bestow no sort of censure. W hat is to be said 
to General tecourbe, who, in .November, 1799. 
escaped destruction at the bands of the Austrian 
General Htarmy solely by falsely affinniug that a 
negotiation for peace was roramcnced ; [ Ante, Iv. 
88.] to Laiioes .nnd Murat, in the campaign of 
Auslerlitx, who won the bridge of Vicuna, by the 
fallacious deciarstlnn tlial an armisUre had been 
crincludi'd, which they well knew was not the rase ; 
or to the latter of these MarsboU, who a few days 
after tried a similar p>ece of deceit with Kulnsoff, 
aud was only foiled by the superior fmesse of that 
Qstute cotomander. Doth these French historiaiu 
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its ultimate fate was not less calamitous. No sooner was he informed of the 
junction of these two corps in the north of Prussia, than Napoldon ordered 
their pursuit by forces so considerable, that escape became impossible. Uer- 
nadotte was instructed to follow closely on its footsteps ; while Murat was 
despatched by a circuit to cut it off, on the right, from Stralsund and Rostock, 
under the cannon of which it might have found shelter ; and Soult threw 
oriobrr ai. himscIf 00 the left, to bar the communication with the lower Elbe. 
Bluchcr arrived at Boitzenberg the day after the ill-fated llohcniohe had left 
that town ; and having there learned the catastrophe which had befallen that 
brilliant portion of the army, he renounced all hope of retiring before the 
enemy, and retraced his steps in order to unite with General IVinning and 
the Duke of Saxe Weimar’s corps, which took place at Kratzemberg on the 
ottoher >9. day following; and finding himself now at the head of eighteen 
thousand infantry, six thousand cavalry, and sixty pieces of cannon, he re- 
solved to move to the right, recross the Elbe, raise the siege of Magdebourg, 
and, supported by that fortress and llamcin, maintain himself as long as 
possible in the rear of the Emperor’s army. The project was boldly conceived 
and intrepidly executed; but the three corps now directed against him, 
numbering nearly sixty thousand combatants, rendered its execution im- 
'• possible. A sharp conflict took place with his rear-guard at Nos- 
sentin, in which five hundred prisoners fell into the hands of the French ; but 
the next day the junction of Bernadottc with Soult rendered it necessary for 
the gallant Prussian to be more. circumspect. An opportunity, however, soon 
>■ occurred of taking his revenge. Next day the French hussars were 
charged and put to the route by the Prussian light dragoons, at the entrance 
of a defile. Colonel Gerard and three hundred horsemen were made priso- 
Ncw. 3. iicrs ; but the cavalrv having fallen back on the support of their 
infantry, headed by Bernadottc in person, the Prussians were in their turn 
repulsed, with severe loss. Finding the enemy’s forces so considerable, that 
all chance of making good his way to the lower Elbe was out of the question. 
No,. 4. Blucher resolved to fall back by Gadclnish on Lubeck, where he 
hoped to find resources to recruit his wearied troops, and whose decayed 
bastions he flattered himscIf he would soon be able to put in a respectable 

No,. 5 . state of defence. Before arriving at that city, he was summoned by 

Bernadottc to surrender, and informed that he was beset by forces triple his 
own. “ 1 will never capitulate,” was the brief and characteristic reply of the 
Prussian general ; and continuing his march, he entered l.ubeck on the even- 
ing of the .'5th, closely followed by his indefatigable pursuers (1). 

ktifortunately for Lubcck, it was still surrounded by a ruined wall 
«n,r > du. and deep ditches filled with water ; and this gave Blucher an excuse 
joMocon representing it as a military post, and disregarding all the re- 
monstrances of the magistrates, who loudly protested against this violation of 
their neutrality. Hastily planting the few heavy cannon which he still r^ 
laincd to defend the principal gates, Blucher caused the greater part of his 

mention these nnwortby strnla(jerni, not only (l) Dum, xtJ. 308,331, Bign. 23, 24« ffow, 
without c«n»ure, Imt with Ute highest admira» ii. 317. Stalf. iii. 31 1, 312* 

tion. I Rapp. 57, 58, 59. Bign. iv. 406. Ante, v. In ibt course of the pursuit, a convoy of iwelro 
217, 2l9. J U would be well, if, in making sneh hundred Swedes fell into the bands of Beriiadtrtle, 
random iissertions, tbej- wonid calcubie less eon* who treated them with unusual courKev and hind* 
fulcntly on the want of information or recuUection new From ibe gratitude of the Swwcs ^for Jins 
in their readers {'anrl if, in Ibr surrFr of the con* treatment arobe the inlerobanged. good deeds which 
duct of their own officers, they would display a IrnHinated io his dcvatlou to the throneofuus* 
Jittleof that warm anxiety for llw: great principles of tavus Adolphus. At that period events, in apj^ar* 
public morality, to wldeb they so loudly appeal ance the most trivial. Mere big uith the fate of na* 
Mhen anv violation of it oenm to their (iisadran* tious.— •See iii. 3l3» and Bioxon, vi. 24* 

tago oil the part of their enemies. 
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forces to defile through the town, and take post on the low marshy ground on 
o<M. (. the opposite side, on the confines of the Danish territory. At day 
break on the following morning the French columns were at the gates, and 
every preparation made for an instant assault. In spite of a heavy fire of grape 
and musketry from the old walls, the French advanced with their accustomed 
gallantry to the assault. The corps of Bernadotte advanced against the Burg- 
Thor, or gate which looked to the north ; that of Soult approached the lluxter- 
Thor and Mahicu-Thor, or gates of Hanover. After sustaining a terrible dis- 
charge from the bastions, which were armed with the Prussian field-pieces, 
the French advanced guard, under Generals Merle and Frcre, succeeded in 
breaking through with their hatches the exterior palisades of the Biirg-Thor, 
and rapidly following the Prussian regiments which held that outwork, en- 
tered the gate pell-mell with the fugitives, and made themselves masters of 
the adjoining bastions. At the same moment Soult's divisions threatened the 
gates opposed to their attack ; but so murderous was the fire which the Prus- 
sians kept up from the walls which flanked their ajiproaches that the assai- 
lants were unable to make any progress till Bernadette’s divisions, having 
penetrated into the town, threatened to take the defenders in rear. Even 
then, however, the brave Prussians, at this gate, to the number of tw o thou- 
sand, faced both w'ays, and besieged in their turn, sustained the double attack 
within and without. Posted on the roofs of houses, and on the summits of the 
ramparts, they kept up an incessant fire till their cartridges were exhausted, 
when they were ail cither killed or made prisoners. So rapid was the advance 
of the French through the Burg-Thor that Biuchcr, who had retired to his 
lodgings, after having made his dispositions, to dictate orders, had barely 
time to mount his horse with his son and a single ald-dc-camp and ride olT; 
all the rest of his stalT were made prisoners. Having joined the remaining 
trooi>s in the town, that brave general, with his gallant followers, prolonged 
the defence. He himself repeatedly charged down the Koning-Strasse at the 
head of a body of cavalry, but was unable to clear it of the French soldiers, 
who had now broken into the houses near the gate, and from thence kept up 
a fire ol such severity upon tlie street as rendered it impossible for the dra- 
goons to advance to its farther extremity. Presently the besiegers brought up 
their field-pieces, the guns on the ramparts were turned upon the town, and 
repeated discharges of grape from both sides swept the pavement, and occa- 
sioned a terrific slaughter. With invincible resolution, however, the Prus- 
sians maintained the combat. From street to street, from church to church, 
from house to house, the conflict continued. Blood flowed on all sides. The 
incessant rattle of the musketry was almost drowned in some quarters by the 
cries of the wounded and the shrieks of the inhabitants, who in that day of 
wo underwent all the horrors consequent on a town carried by assault. By 
degrees, however, the superior numbersof the French, who were soon rein- 
forced by part of Murat’s corps, |)revailcd over the heroic resolution of the 
Prussians. With difliculty Blucher succeeded, towards evening, in collecting 
fiv( thousand men, with whom he forced his way through by the gate of Hols- 
tein, and rejoined his cavalry, which lay at Schwertau on the opposite side 
of the town, near the Danish frontier (tj; while the remainder of his corps, 
in the town, consisting of eight thousaud men, were slain before nightfall in 
that terrific fight, or fell into the hands of the enemy (2j. 

(r> Dum. XVI. 332. 3S3- Jmn. H. 3l7* 3 jS* such dUgnc«fat Fxccfttet at Sl.*Seba»liap. Ciudad 
Btgn. >i. 24< 35. SaaU*. iii« 3l3. Hard. ix. 322. iVudrigot and Badi^oz, vrb«n ibrsr fortmara Ml bjr 

(31 Tlie Frrarb writers nuke it a just trproacb assault. It is ibr duty of the bistorUn to coudrtun 
to the Eagltsb anny that its soldier* conimitted «|ually nirh outrages, by wboiptver coimniited} 

• • f . af ■ . 
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The situation of Bludicr, with his cavaltY and this slender body 
•■■duibfre of infantry, was now altogether desperate. He was driven up to 
extremity of Germany, on the very edge of the 



the Danish territory, where a powerful body of troops was collected to 
prevent his entrance. In the night he received intelligence that Trave- 
mnnde, a fortified town on the sea-coast, to which ho proposed to have 
retired, had been taken by Murat with a battalion which he had sent forward 
to garrison that important post, where he hoped to have embarked; and to 
complete his misfortunes, information arrived in the morning that the salt 
marshes between Schwertau and that town were not passable by the army. 
At the same lime a flag of truce arrived from .Mural, while his numerous 
squadrons had already driven the Prussian infantry out of Schwertau, and 
were closing in, in ail directions, on his last position. Overcome by stern ne- 
cessity, the hardy veteran, with tears in his eyes, agreed to a capitulation, 
in virtue of which all his troops laid down their arms (Ij. On this occasion 
were taken ten battalions and fifty- three squadrons, amounting to four 
thousand foot soldiers, and throe thousand seven hundred cavalry, with 
forty pieces of cannon, the remainder of his line train of artillery having 
been left on the ramparts of Lubeck. 

f.ii otM.1- To complete the disasters of the Prussian monarchy nothing was 
w'anting but the surrender of Magdebourg; and that important 
bulwark was not long of falling into the hands of Marshal Ney. Although its 
garrison was in great part composed of fugitives of all regiments, who had 
made their escape into that asylum from the disasters of Jena and Auerstadl, 
yet such was the strength of its works, and the ample store of provisions and 
magazines of all sorts which existed within its walls, that a prolonged de- 
fence might confidently have been anticipated. Nevertheless, if its fall was 
not quite .so disgraceful as that of Stettin and Custrin, it was such as to aflix 
a lasting stigma on the Prussian arms. After lifteen days of a blockade. Marshal 
Ney commenced operations in form; but before having recourse to the te- 
dious method of regular approaches, he resolved to try the eflect of a bom- 
bardment. Furnaces for this purpose were heated to throw four-and-tweiily 
pound shot, red hot, into every part of the town, while a copious shower of 
bombs were ready to bring tciror and conflagration upon the inhabitants. It 
was not necessary, however, to proceed to these extremities. The citizens of 
Magdebourg preserved a vivid traditional recollection of the horrors which 
their forefathers underwent after the memorable storm by Count Tilly inlOI^I, 
when the whole town was reduced to ashes. No sooner, therefore, did the first 
flaming projectiles begin to descend upon their houses than they besieged 
General Kleist, the governor, with entreaties for a capitulation. That oflicer, 
deeming the Prussian monarchy destroyed, and seeing no use in singly pro- 
longing a contest now become hopeless, agreed to a capitulation on the same 
Nor. ». terms as Stettin, in virtue of which this important frontier town, the 
bulwark of the monarchy, with its redoubtable ramparts still untouched, and 
not even an outwork lost, containing sixteen thousand troops in arms, and four 
thousand in hospital, six hundred pieces of cannon, eight hundred thousand, 
pounds of powder, a pontoon train complete, and immctise magazines of all 



aixl rrrlalaly in Oiis work no reil shall be ihrowa 
over these atroclfiei they come tu bererount* 

cd. But it woultl lx* well if they would r«.iPrYe a 
little of ihi'ir humane imli^tiatiun for the sufiprert 
under their own soldii ryou Miniiar caU«lro}ikea. 
On this occasion, though they pass {t lightly nvor» 
the cruellies and drvaalation cotumlUrd by Brroa* 
dotte*» andSouU*! eorpa fortwodayi after the town 



vra.s takcu, notwithstanding all the efforts nf those 
mufAhtiU. >«rre equal to the xflj worsl deeds that 
ever stained the Uritish arms.— See the frightful 
tails, drawn with a graphic linnd, in Letlrx tif fli- 
Urt i /b Coml9ti9 Fo«nr FrowAoma/i, Ainst- |B08> 
(I) Duin. xri. 3S3. iSp. lorn. ii. 3l7, 31»f. Haru. 
h. 3'il,3W. Saair.iil. 313. 
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sorts, fell into the hands of the enemy, who hardly mustered a greater force 
without its walls (i ). 

fuilfin and stunning calamities, it was not to be expected that the 

fortresses on the Weser, which were now left far in the rear of the 
wner. storm of War, should long continue to hold out. A host of fugitives 

from Jena and Auerstadt had taken refuge in those strongholds, particularly 
Hameln and Nieubourg; into the former of which General Lecoq, who had 
been separated in the confusion of the disastrous night which followed those 
battled, had thrown himself with four thousand men who still preserved a 
military array. There he speedily found himself blockaded by the forces of 
the King of Holland, who had advanced by Wurtzbourg and Paderborn to the 
banks of the Weser. The disastrous state of the monarchy gave him too plau- 
sible a ground for assailing the fidelity of the besieged. “ You are insulated,” 
said he, “ without hope of succour. Abandoned, and more than a hundred 
leagues in the rear of the victorious invaders, what can your eObrts do to 
avert the fall of the Prussian monarchy ? ” These arguments, supported by 
the official intelligence of the fall of Magdebourg and the surrender of almost 
all the fragments of the army, produced the desired impression, and it was 
speedily agreed that the fortress should be evacuated, the private soldiers 
made prisoners, and the officers return on their parole to Prussia. A mutiny 
Mm. M. broke out among the soldiers upon learning the terms of this dis- 
graceful capitulation; but it was speedily suppressed by Savary’s dragoons, 
the men disarmed, and the fortress, in admirable condition, delivered over, 
with five thousand prisoners, to the French. Nieubourg speedily followed the 
No?. ,s. same example, and, with its untouched fortifications and garrison 
of three thousand men, capitulated to the victors ; and with it all the elements 
of resistance expired between the Elbe and the Weser (2). 

While the arms of Napoliion, guided by his penetratiug eye, were 
*’®aping in this astonishing series of successes the fruits of the vic- 
cciicion. lories of Jena and Auerstadt, the Emperor himself, occupied alike 
with military and diplomatic objects, was preparing the means of farther 
triumphs, and a more complete consolidation of the power which fortune and 
genius had thus combined to place at his disposal. His lirst care was to de- 
tach Saxony from the coalition ; and after the defeat of its army in those 
disastrous days, and occupation of its territory by the conquerors, this was 
easily accomplished. The^xons have a hereditary jealousy of the Prussians, 
by whom they have a presentiment they are one day to be swallowed up. 
Necessity, not inclination, had brought them into the field with their am- 
bitious neighbours; and they gladly availed themselves of the first oppor- 
tunity to range their forces on the side to which their secret inclinations had 
long pointed, and which seemed to be recommended alike by prudence and 
necessity. Early in the campaign, Napoleon had addressed them, in a pro- 
clamation, in w'hich be called on them to assert their national independence, 
and throw off that withering alliance with Prussia from which nothing but 
ultimate ruin was to be anticipated (3). This address had already produced 



(l) l>am. xTi. 343* 347* Jom. !i. 319. Bigo. vt. 
26. Saalf. ill, 3l3> 

3) limn, xvi 347* 351. Bign.Ti.2T. 

3) " Snxons ! thr Prussians have invadeil your 
territory, i Kave coaic to drlw-er you. They nave 
violently dissrtWed the bond which united ynur 
troops and incorporated them with their own niuks. 
You must furaoulh shed ynur blood, not merely for 
interests foreign but adverse to those of youj coon« 
try! Saxoui! your fate is now in your own bands. 



Will you float in uncertainly between those who 
impose and those who -seek to li berate you from the 
yoke? My success will secure the independence of 
your country and your prince. The triumph of the 
Ih^issians would rivet on you eternal chains. To* 
morrow they will demand Lusalia ; the day after,' 
the right bank of the Klbc. But what do 1 say ? 
Hare they mit already done so? flare they not 
loog endeavoured to force your sovereign to recog- 
nue a feudal Supremacy which would soon sweep 
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a great impression on the Saxon troops, when the victory of Jena seemed to 
dissolve at once the bonds which held the two nations together. Improving 
on these dispositions, Napoleon assembled the Saxon officers, three hundred 
in number, who had been made prisoners at Weimar, and strongly repre- 
sented to them the impolicy of any longer uniting their arms to those of their 
natural enemies the Prussians; and offered, upon their subscribing 
the oath tendered to them of fidelity to its fortunes, to admit them into the 
Confederation of the Rhine. Gladly the officers, for themselves and the troops 
under their command, subscribed the conditions; and immediately they 
were all, with the private soldiers, six thousand in number, .sent back to 
Dresden. The Elector shortly after recalled the remainder of his forces from 
the Prussian standard; he accepted first neutrality, then an alliance with the 
conqueror; and before the war in Poland was concluded, his troops were to 
be seen actively engaged under the French eagles. Such was the origin of 
that intimate union which, down to the close of the war, subsisted between 
Napuldon and the .Saxon Government, and which, though in the end fraught 
with numberless calamities to that electorate, must ever command respect, 
from the fidelity with which its engagements were adhered to under adverse 
fortune (I). 

u'u'wiib having detached Saxony from the Prussian, 

and united it to his own alliance, that Napoldon received an answer 
from the King of Prussia to the elusory proposals of accommodation made by 
him before the battle of Jena, and which that unhappy monarch eagerly 
caught at after that disaster as the only light that seemed to break upon his 
sinking fortunes. The limes, however, were not the same : there was no 
longer any need of dissembling; the Prussian army was routed, and he was 
not the man to let slip the opportunity of completing its destruction. He 
therefore coldly replied, that it was premature to speak of peace 
when the campaign could hardly be said to have commenced, and that, 
having resolved to try the fate of arms, the King must abide by its issue (2). 
K.poih.o Following the march of his victorious armies, Napoleon con- 
tinned his progress, by Weimar, Naumberg, Wittenberg, and Pots- 
FVrtTrTckr*^ dam, towards Berlin. On the march he passed the field of Rosbach, 
oci. li. j],g well-known theatre of the Prussian victory over the French, 
and ordered the column erected in commemoration of that triumph, which 
had been thrown down by the soldiers of his army, to be preserved, and 
transported as a trophy to Paris. At Potsdam he visited, with eager haste, the 
palace of .SansSouciand the tomb of the Great Frederick. Every thing in the 
apartments of the illustrious monarch remained as when he breathed his 
last : the book which he read shortly before his death remained on the table; 
the furniture was untouched; the writing materials still there : their sira-. 
plicity surprised the conqueror, who was accustomed to the magnificence of 
St. -Cloud. By a singular coincidence, but one of the many with which the 
On. li. history of Napoldon is full, he visited the sepulchre on the anniver- 

sary of the day on which Alexander, just a year before, on the same spot, had 
sworn fidelity to Frederick William. Such had been the confusion of Iho 
Prussian flight, that on the tomb there still remained the cordon of the black 

you from ibc rank of iDdcprmIrnt nations ? Your rank of a Prussian province,'' J<oi»e could descant 
iiidrpetideuce, your consiiiuLiun» your liberty, more fluently than Kapolrt>ji on tke withering effect 
would exist only in recollection, and the spirits of to iuconsiderable statesof an alliance with a greater 
your ancestors, of iko brave Saxims, would feel power; for uooe j>ut it iu force so invariably 
indigoaot at seeiug you reduced, without rests* towards hisown tributary stala>.--UouAS,xvi, 205. 
taoce, by your riraU to a slavery long prciwred by f() Duio. x«i> 20i, 207. nigii. vi. 3> 4> 
tbeir council*, aud yoar epontry reduced to ibe (2) l)um. ivi, 236i 239> Jom. ii- 301. 
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eagle, the scarf and sword of the hero, which he had worn in the Seven 
Years’ War, as well as the standards of his guard. With generous emotion 
^apolt'on approached the awful monument; but even at that solemn mo- 
ment unworthy feelings gained the ascendency, lie himself seized the ve- 
nerable relics, and sent them with indecent haste off to Paris. “ I will make 
them a present,” said he, “ to the lldtel-des-Invalides : the old veterans of 
that Hanoverian war will receive with religious respect all that onre belonged 
to one of the greatest captains of whom history has made mention.” Such 
an act could not injure the dead; his glory was enshrined in imperishable 
lustre in the page of history; but it lowered the living, and sullied the 
triumph of Jena by an unljeeoming act of rapacity. Little did Napolf'on at 
the moment anticipate the advent of times so soon approaching, when the 
Prussians, now so humbled, were to have the mastery of his proudest tro- 
phies, ami nought was to remain but veneration for the remains of the dead 
to protect his own ashes in a foreign and far distant land from the rude hand 
of the spoiler (1)1 

interesting episode did not interrupt for a moment the mili- 
.S"cb!lk tary movements of the corps immediately around the person of the 
b, Emperor. The same weakness and infatuation appeared there as 
S"'" elsewhere to have seized the Prussian authorities. On the same 
day Marshal Davoust, agreeably to the promise of Napolc'on, headed the 
splendid vanguard which, with all the pomp of war, entered Berlin. No 
words can describe the mingled feelings of rage, astonishment, and des- 
pair, which animated the inhabitants at this heart-rending spectacle, oc- 
curring in less than a fortnight after hostilities had commenced, ivith 
speechless grief they gazed on the proud array w hich defiled through their 
gates, and drank deep, in the agony of that dreadful moment, of the punish- 
ment for the political sins of their Government during the last ten years. On 
the same day the strong fortress of Spandau, with its impregnable citadel 
and a garrison of twelve hundred men, surrendered, without firing a shot, to 
Or,. ,c. Marshal Lannes (2) ; and Napoldop, after inspecting that stronghold 
o«>- >7- on the day following, made his triumphal entry into the capital. 
He had nut the same delicacy tow ards the feelings of its inhabitants w Inch he 
had previously evinced towards those of Vienna : the palace of Charlottcnberg 
would have answered his purpose of a residence as well as that of Schoenbrun 
had done; but he was anxious to lacerate the feelings of the Prussians as 
much as he had l)een to spare those of the Austrians, and punish ten years of 
subservience and ten days of warfare more than he liad done the inveterate 
hostility of twelve years. Surrounded, therefore, by all the splendour of the 



( 1 ) Bifdi. Ill 19. Jom. ii. 309. 303. Oom. 
x«i 249. 2&0. . 

Mow much more bouourablc as wrti as niaptiant. 
moos was thr conduct of the Rusaiati ofBcrr who, 
instead of destrojiug tkr inouumrut rrreted at Co> 
logne to comiufutoratr the bailie of AuslerltU. sim* 
p'y rngraved below ibe inscription tha words, 
^Sceii and oppruved >it Ibe Rumuu governor of 
Cologne, May »lb, l8l4. U >» for ibo Interwl of all 
nations to preserve the trophies of ihclr enemy’s 
yictnry and the remains of the dead from InituU ; 
ibr it U impossible to foresee how soon they may 
Ihemseltes sulTcr from.ao oppoaite system. >lor is 
•ueb forbcarancr without iu reward. It obliterates 
the disgrace of defeat in theoiagnaniinily ofsnhse. 
q jeiii victory. The Fillar of Aiuteriili, in the Ware 
Venddme, Is now a monument not leM to German 

f ’enerosity than Krench valour. It would be well 
or the memory of Napoldoa if more iMtancei of 



moderation la vielory and regard for the vanquished 
were iningled bismililan' triumphs. 

(2 ' Napoleon spoke thus of this fortress » ** The 
oltadal of Spandau. situated on the Spree, fully vto* 
tuallrd for two mouths, is an iuestiiuahlc acquisi* 
tion. In onr bands it could snaiain two moniha of 
o|>en trenches But soch was Ilia general rmifusioa 
tliat the batterios were nut even armed lUih 
Bulletin. It is evident that treackcrv, or scinshoesa 
aquivnlant to treachery, ocrasioncif the sudden fall 
of so many of the PruMtan fortresses at this |>eriod ; 
and BIgiioii tells us that be became eonvioced of 
that when, on bring sent by the Km|>eror to su|>er« 
intend the capiliiiation of Spandau, he found the 
governor, Benckendorf, occupied with no other 
consideration hnt disputes with the Fr^ncli ennw 
mander as to some wretched culinary articles which 
he alleged the capitnlaiion autborUed him to re< 
move I— Btaaon, ti. |3, 
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empire, in tlie midst of a brilliant staff, and preceded by his dragoon guards, 
he made his triumphal entry under the arch erected to the honour of the 
Great Frederick, and surrounded hy an innumerable crowd, in whom pas- 
sion, admiration, and wonder were mingled in some cases with joy (1), he 
proceeded through the streets, and alighted at the gates of the old palace, 
of Prince Uatzfeld, one of the leaders of the war party, in the total 
absence of any authority ffowing from the King, had been besought 
by the principal inhabitants to take an interim direction of affairs, 
f3"«o 3. *’ and assume the command of the burgher guard. In doing so he had 
issued a proclamation, in which he said, “Nothing remains for us now but to 
assume a pacific attitude : our cares should not extend beyond what is within 
our own walls : that constitutes our sole interest, and as it is of the highest 
importance, we should bestow our exclusive attention upon it.” This prince, 
as the chief of the pacific authorities, presented himself at the head of the 
magistrates before Napoleon at Potsdam, and was well received. He again 
waited on bim when he arrived at the palace; but the conqueror received 
him with a severe air, and averting his head said, “ Do not present yourself 
before me; 1 have no need of your services; retire to your estates.” Shortly 
after the astonished nobleman withdrew he was ordered to bo arrested by 
orders of Napolt'on, wbo had commanded him to be seized and executed be- 
fore six o’clock that evening. In fact he had transmitted to Prince Hohenlohe 
a letter, containing military details in regard to what he had seen at Potsdam 
when waiting on Napoleon, which had been intercepted by Davoust and 
brought to the Emperor. The imperious commands of the conqueror left his 
subordinate auUiorities no alternative but submission; although Bcrthier, 
shocked at the deed of violence which was in contemplation, did his utmost 
to avert the storm, and even refused to write out the warrant, which Rapp 
was called in to do. He could not, however, prevent Napoldon from ordering 
another murder as atrocious as that of the Duke d’Enghien, and the death- 
warrant was signed, and ordered to be sent by Rapp to Davoust for immediate , 
execution. That hrave and generous man, at his own imminent hazard, took 
upon himself to delay its transmission; and in the meantime the l*rincess of 
Hatzfeld, having arrived in the antechamber of the palace, was informed of 
the danger of her husband, and sunk in a swoon on the floor. Rapp advised 
her, after she recovered, to endeavour to throw herself in Napoleon’s way at 
the hotel of Prince Ferdinand, where he was going in a short time; she did 
so, and fell at his feet in the extremity of de.spair. Her grief and beauty 
touched Napoleon, who, though subject to violent fits of passion, was not 
insensible to generous emotions. Rapp warmly seconded the return to feel- 
ings of humanity, and orders were despatched to Davoust to suspend the 
execution till farther directions. Meanwhile the Princess was enjoined to 
repair to the palace, whither Napoldon soon after returned. He ordered her 
to be brought into the room which he occupied. “ Your husband,” said he, 
with a benign air, “ has brought himself into a distressing situation ; accord- 
ing to our laws he has incurred the penalty of death. General Rapp, give me 
the letter : take it, read it, madam. Is it your husband’s writing?” She did 
so, trembling. “ 1 cannot deny his subscription,” she replied, almost fainting 
with emotion. Napoldon then took it from her, tore it, and threw it into the 
fire. “ I have no longer any proof; your husband is pardoned.” He then 
desired Rapp to bring him back immediately from Davoust’s headquarters : 
that officer ventured to admit that he had not even sent him there ; the 
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Emperor manifested no displeasure (1 ), but on the contrary seemed gratified 
at the delay which had taken place in the execution of the order (2). 
w.poiton-. Shortly after his arrival at Berlin, Napoldon paid a visit of con- 
tlofi and dolence to Prince Ferdinand, brother of the great King of Prussia, 
to 'iSdl'.ll father of Prince Louis who fell at Saalfeld, and manifested the 
Oct. Jo. most delicate attentions to the widow of Prince Henry, as well as the 
Princess Electoral of Hesse Cassel. At the same time he addressed an animated 
proclamation to his troops, in which he recounted with just pride their 
astonishing exploits, and promised to lead them against the Russians, w ho, 
he foretold, would find another Austerlitz in the heart of Prussia (3). Next 
day he reviewed the corps of Marshal Davoust on the road to Frankfort, and 
assembling the officers in a circle, assured them of the admiration which he 
felt for their achievements, and the grief which he had experienced at the 
numerous losses which had thinned their ranks. “Sire,” answered the 
Marshal, “the soldiers of the third corps will ever be to you what the tenth 
legion was to Ca^r.” Already, in the emulation of the ditferent corps, and 
the mutual knowledge and attachment of the officers and men, were to be 
found the happy effects of that permanent organization into separate armies 
and divisions which, first of the moderns, Napoleon had imitated from the 
ancient conquerors of the world (4). 



(1) Rupp. 109. 110. Sign. Ti. 14- Hard. ix. 3l5. 

(2) It 19 always pleasing to record a generous ac- 
tion, and doubly so when it occurs in an enemy ; 
but justice compels the admisaion, that by delaying 
the transmission of this order Rapp conferred a 
greater favour on Napolroii than on the intended 
victim of his p.ission ; for the one he saved only 
from death, the other from the guilt of murder. 
Rapp informs ns that the Prince of Halzfeld had 
Come to Potsdam on the 25th, and it was for the ac- 
eonnt transmitted to Ilobeulohe on that day of what 
be there taw that he was about to be condemned. 
Tbc 25lb was the day on which Davoust entered 
Berlin. The information objected to was collected, 
apd tbc letter written, therefore, before tlie Prince 
had come under the military government of the 
French Emperor. There is no law against a private 
oiliten, or a civic authority of one nation. Irans* 
miUtng to its military of&cert details which have 
come to bis knowledge regarding an enemy, when 
not yet subject to their authority— Napolran him- 
self called on the French prefects and magistrates to 
do so a hundred times. If the circuiiistaiice of Uatz- 
feld having collected and transmitted this informa, 
tion, while on a civil mission to the Emperor at 
Potsdam, exposed him to the penalty of death, what 
ia to be said to Savary the year before, who. by or- 
ders of Tiapolcon. when Conferring with ibe Etiipe* 
ror Alexander on the prn|M>sed terms of accommo- 
dation, obtained and brought to him military de- 
tail.s of inestunabln importance in regard to the 
temper and strength of the allied army on the eve of 
the battle of Austerlitz; [Sov ii. 112. 113. Anle« v.] 
or to Piapolran himself, who, in 1797, trausmitled 
orders to his brother Joseph, when holding the sa- 
cred ofTice of amiiassador at Rome, to do alt in fail 
power to revolntionize the Eternal City, and over* 
luru the Papal authority? (Ante, iii. 291. and 
('.orresp. ConCd. de Na|K>l««n, iv. 199. 201. ] \Vhat 
the Prince of llatzfeld did was no more than all am- 
bassadors do. and which Napolran invariably rc- 
€|uirrd frbii} nil bn dipIcMuatiu agents. The charac- 
ter of the intaodefl transaction may l>e judged of by 
%hat Berthier, with generous warmth, said on tho 
occasion— ** Your majesty will surely not shoot a 
mail connected with the first families of ncrlio for 
•o trifliug a thing t tbc suppoaiUon is impossiblo— 



yon will not do so ; " and from his positive refusal 
to write out the order, as well as Rapp's delay iu its 
transmission. Had the Prince been shot, it would 
have been, like the death of the Duke d'Enghien 
and the bookseller Palm — .m act of deliberate mar* 
der. History, therefore, ranoot award to Nspolfon 
(he praise of having ]>ardoiicd, on this occasion, a 
criminal who had forfeited his life, cither by the 
laws of war of the principles of justice ; but it must 
not refuse the meed due to a conqueror who returns 
to generous feelings, after having been led, iu a 
moment of irritatiou, to the command of an atro- 
cious deed ; ond joyfully seizes on this incident as 
illustrative of that ascendency which, in his cooler 
inoiDeuU, humane feelings obtained over ruthless 
passion in the mind of this extrsordioary man.— 
Rspr. j08« 

(3) “Soldiers! you arc worthy defenders of my 
crown, and of the great people. As long as you am 
aoimated with your present spirit nothingcan resist 
you. Behold the result of your labours I One of the 
Best powers in Europe, which recently had the au* 
cUcity In propose to os a shameful capitulation, is 
annihilated. The foresis and defiles of Franconia, 
tbc Saale, the Elbe, which our fathers would not 
have traversed in seven years, we have sumioonted 
in seven days, besides, during the some period, 
fighting four cotnhat.s and a great battle. We have 
arrived at Potsdam and Berlin sooner than the re- 
nown of nor victories! We have made sixty thou- 
sand prisoners, taken sixty-five stand.nrds, Including 
those of the royal guard, six huudred pieces of can- 
non. three fortresses, twenty generals, while half 
the army regret their not haring bad an opjKirtu- 
nity of firing a shot. All the Prussian provinces, 
from the Elbe to tbc Oder, are in our hands. 

“Soldiers, the Russians boast that they are ad> 
vancing to meet us ; let ns march to encounter 
them; we will spare them the half of theirjouruey ; 
they will find an Aosteriilz in the heart of Prussia. 
A nation which has so speedily forgot the genero- 
sity which we manifested towards ft after the battle, 
when its Emperor, its Court, the wreck of its army, 
owed its safety entirely to the capitulation which, 
we granted to it, is a nation that will never be able 
to contend with us."— DoMsa, xvi. 230i 290. 

(4) Uum, xvi. 2*9, 261. 
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I'Kixnioa- While Napoleon and his followers were thus indulging in an cx- 
‘r cusable pride al the retrospect of their wonderful achievements, 

i^Vb?""”'tlie Prussian olTicers who had traversed tlie country, or reached the 
Bran'wirk. capital in virtue of the several capitulations which had been granted, 
“hw'“ were exposed to the most grievous humiliation. The officers of the 
guard, especially, who had escaped from the wreck of liohenlohe's 
corps, were ostentatiously marched by the Emperor through Berlin to 
Spamiau. Words cannot describe the mortilication of those high-spirited 
young men, at the unparalleled calamities in which their inconsiderate 
passions had involved their country ; wherever they went crowds beset their 
steps, some lamenting their suQcrings, others reproaching them as the authors 
of all the public misffirtunes. Napoleon made a severe and ungenerous use 
of his victory. The old Duke of Brunswick, respectable from his age, his 
achievements under the Great Frederick, and the honourable wounds he had 
recently received on the field of battle, and who had written a letter to 
Napoleon, after the battle of Jdna, recommending his states to his generosity, 
was in an especial manner the object of invective; bis states were overrun, 
and the official bulletins disgraced by a puerile tirade against a general who 
had done nothing but discharge his duty to his sovereign. For this he was 
punished by the total confiscation of his dominions. So virulent was the lan- 
guage employed, and such the apprehensions in consequence inspired, that 
this wounded general was compelled, with great personal sulTering, to take 
refuge in Altona, where be soon after died (1). The Queen, whose spirit in 
prosperous and constancy in adverse fortune had Justly endeared her to her 
subjects, and rendered her the admiration of all Europe, was pursued in 
successive bulletins with unmanly sarcasms, and a heroic princess, whose 
only fault, if fault it was, had been an excess of patriotic ardour, compared 
to Helen, whose faithless vices had involved her country in the calamities 
consequent on the siege of Troy (2J. The w hole dominions of the Elector of 
Hesse Cassel were next seized ; and that prince, who had not even combated 
at Jdna, but merely permitted, when he could not prevent, the entry of the 
Prussians into his dominions, was dethroned and deprived of all his posses- 



Cnirl ei> (0 “ Dukft of Bruniwick." 
prisons taid tlie Bulirlin, ** has richly de* 
rr^ardioff arrved ihe animadTcrsion of the 
French people, he has also incurred 
’**'"*' that of the Prussian army aud people; 
of the latter, who reproach him as one of the 
authors of the war; of the fonocr, who complain of 
his manourres and military conduct. The false 
calculations of the young may be pardoned, but the 
conduct of that old Prince, aged T2, is an excess of 
insanity, and his catastrophe can excite no regret. 
\S hat can there be respectable in gray hairs, when 
to the faults of age it unites the inconstderalencss 
and folly of youth? For these extravagances he 
bM justly incurred the forfeiture of all Ins doi»i> 
nious.'* — 23 and 27 DulUtim, C«mp. tig Siisg, ii. 
2ie, 2M. 

hspoieoa*! (2) "All the world arcuses the Queen 
unworthy the suthor of all the calamities 

fvMrt*B*** have befallen the Prussian na* 

Geoix. ” tioii. The public indignation is at its 
Sir James height against the authors of the war, 
Markin* especially Gents, a miseralde scrib* 
**h's opt* bier who sells himself for money, 
nlon othim. ridiculou-s journey to Er* 

forth and Weimar, the Queen entered Berlin a fugl* 
liveand alone. Among the standards we have taken 
are those embroidered by the hands of this prin- 
cess, wfaoee beauty has been as faul to her people 
as tliatofHrleo was to the rltixens of Troy. 27 and 

Y. ' 



23 Bulletins, Camp. JeSuxe, ii. 215- It is worthy of 
observation that M. Gents, who is here stigmatised 
as a miserable hireling sold to England, was one of 
the most distinguished writers of the age, and with 
whom Sir James Mackintosh, the eloquent apologist 
of the French Revolution, maintained a constant 
and valued cmrespomlence down to the time of bis 
death. That distingui>bed author thus speaks of 
Gents’s pamphlet, to which Napoleon alluded in a 
letter to the author 1 received by the mail your 
two precious fragments. 1 assent to all you sav. 
sympathise with all yon feel, and admire equally 
your reason aud your eloquence throughout your 
masterly fragment. I have read your letter fiRy 
limc.s since 1 received it, .with the same sentiment 
which a notoan in the extremity of Mauritania 
would have felt, if be had received an account of 
the ruin of his country after the battle of Phanalia, 
written the momiug'after that calamity, with the 
unconcpierable spirit of Cato, and the terrible energy 
of Tacitus. He would have exulted tbat there was 
something which Cxsar cook! not subdue, and from 
which e detivergr and erenger might jet spring."^ 

M4Cxi«tosu‘s A/emoirf, i. 304. Certainly, of all the 
nnaceountable peculiarities in (be mind of Nspo- 
Imh, the mo6( exlraordiiiory is his total intensibi* 
lily to the ultimate ascendant of truth over false* 
hood , and the extent to which he calculated 
on palming off falsehood and defamation on (be 
credulity or ignorance of mankind. 
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xioDs. Animosity to England was the secret motive for all those acts of 
robbery. So strongly was Napoleon inllucnced by these feelings that he made 
no attempt to disguise that it was the ruling principle which governed all his 
measures towards the vanquished (f ). The Prince of Orange, brother-in-law 
to the King of Prussia, in favour of whom the Prussian plenipotentiaries then 
at Berlin made the strongest representations, shared the same fate : while to 
the nobles of Berlin he used publicly the cruel expression, more withering 
to his own reputation than theirs, — “ I will render that noblesse so poor that 
they shall be obliged to beg their bread.” When a conqueror, in the midst 
of his greatest triumphs, uses such insulting language to the vanquished, and 
makes such an atrocious use of his victory, it is impossible to sympathize with 
his fall, and Waterloo and St.-Helena arc felt to be a just measure of moral 
retribution (2). 

.^o”ni^u“ Meanwhile the French armies, without any farther resistance, took 
tioni^nied possession of the whole country between the Rhine and the Oder; 
a!d thf '* and in the rear of the victorious bands appeared, in severity un- 
precedented even in the revolutionary armies, the dismal scourge 
of contributions. Resolved to maintain the war exclusively on the provinces 
which were to be its theatre, Napoleon had taken only 24,000 francs in spe- 
cie across the Rhine in the military chest of the army. It soon appeared from 
whom the deficiency was to be supplied. On the day after the battle of Jena 
appeared a proclamation, directing the levy of an extraordinary war contri- 
bution of 139,000,000 francs (L.6,200,000) on the countries at war with 
France, of which •100,000,000 was to be home by the Prussian states on the 
west of the Vistula, 23,000,000 by the Elector of Saxony, and the remainder 
by the lesser states in the Prussian confederacy. This enormous burden, equi- 
valent to at least 12,000,000 sterling, if the difference between the value of 
money in England and Germany is taken into account, •n'as levied with unre^ 
lenting severity ; and the rapacity and exactions of the French agents em- 
ployed in its collection aggravated to a very great degree the weight and odions 
nature of the imposition. Saxony, in the scourging contributions with which 
she was overwhelmed, had soon abundant cause to regret the French alliance; 
while Berlin, as well as the Hanoverian and Prussian states which had been 
occupied, experienced, in the rapacity of General Clarke and his subordinate 
agents, all the bitterness as well as the humiliation of conquest. Nor was this 
all. The whole civil authorities who remained in the abandoned provinces 
were compelled to take an oath of fidelity to the French Emperor (3), — an 
unprecedented step, which clearly indicated the intention of annexing the 
Prussian dominions to the great nation, while General Clarke, governor of 
Berlin, acting towards the magistrates as if they were already its subjects, 
barbarously shot a burgomaster of the town of Kiritz, whose only fault was 
that he had, when destitute of any armed force, been unable to resist the 



(l) M. Bif^non. who vias present on the occasion, 
gives the following mrious occotmt of the coiivcr- 
Mtion wliicli led to the dethronement of the Elector 
of Hesse Cassel **(>uroc and 1 s«id everv thing 
we coold daring breakfast in favour of the Elector. 
He only petitioned to be allowed to resume posses- 
sion of his estates ; bis fortreases were all to he ceded 
to the Ercitch arms; his troops, twelve thousand 
strong, were to be joined to thmr forces, and a 
heavy coiitribulion paid. These offers appeared to 
make a considerable impression on the Emperor, 
SMpeciaUy the offer of so -many troops; but after 
musing a while, he said abruptly *Bah! Rrunswick, 
Nssaan, Casael t all these princes are essentially 
English; they will never be mir friends,'-»and in- 



stantly set out for a review. Two days afle^aids 
appeared the 27th bulletin, containing the an- 
nouncement of their dethronement.*'— See Bioaov, 
vi. 35. 

(2) bign. 15. 38, 34. 23 «a*d 21 Bulletins, 
Camp, de Saxe, ii. 155, 293, 2l4. 

(3) The oath was iu these terms f SikMI to 
exercise with fidelity the authority which is com- 
mitted to me by the Emperor of the French, and to 
act only for the maintenance of the public tran- 
quillity, and to concur with all my power in the 
execution of alt the measures which may be or- 
dered for the French army, and to maiutaia bo 
correspondence with its enemies.” — Bio*, vi. 51- 
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al)str.ictiun of the arms of the hiirglicr guar4l an<l local niililiu by Colonel 
Schill, who coniniaiuleil a flying detachment that still, in the ojien country, 
|ireserved its fidelity to the colours of the monarchy (1). Even the highest 
authorities gave way to the indiscriminate passion for pillage; “ tlie name 
of General Clarke,” says Itourrienne, “ became justly odious from every spe- 
cies of exaction, and a servile execution of all the orders of Napoldon,” while 
the great reputation of the conqueror of Auerstadt was disgraced by the pil- 
lage of the noble library at Tcmpelberg, the country scat of naroii Hardcn- 
lierg (2), minister of stale, which took place, by his authority, while he was 
in person occupying the edifice. 

xi.iiur, These evils, great as they were, and disgraceful to the arms and 
generals of France, were, however, in the ordinary case, only Iran- 
'^sitory; but it soon appeared that in the case of Prussia and the 
vbi.i.. adjoining states they were to be permanent, and that the iron grasp 
of the conqueror was to be not only laid but retained on the north of Ger- 
j. many. F.arly in November there appeared an elaborate ordinance, 
which provided for the complete civil organization and military occupation 
of the whole country from the Khine to the Vistula. By this decree the con- 
quered states were divided into four departments, those of Berlin, of Magde- 
bourg, of Stettin, and Custrin; the military and civil government of the whole 
conquered territory was intrusted to a governor-general at Berlin, having 
under him eight commanders of provinces into which it was divided. Recei- 
vcrs-general were appointed in each province, charged with collecting its 
whole revenue and all the war contrihulions imposed on it, and their trans- 
mission to the French governors. Magistrates, police, gendarmes, all were 
nominated by the authorities of Napoleon ; the whole civil and military go- 
vernment of the country was concentrated in his hands. Clarke was gover- 
nor-general, aided in the details of government by Count Daru, whose great 
capacity soon appeared in the admirable order which he introduced into 
every branch of the administration, and which would have been worthy of the 
highest admiration if it had not been rendered instrumental to the most cruel 
and universal system of public extortion. The same system of government 
was extended to the duchy of Brunswick, the states of Hesse and Hanover, 
the duchy of Mecklcnberg,and the Hanse Towns, including Hamburgh, which 
were speedily oppressed by grievous contributions, in exacting which the 
Dutch generals and troops were peculiarly conspicuous. The Emperor openly 
announced his determination to retain possession of all these states till 
England consented to his demands on the subject of the liberty of the seas. 
Careful, at the same time, to mingle with these important civil changes such 
deeds as might captivate the imaginations of his subjects, he paraded before 
the deputation which came to Berlin from the senate of Paris to congratu- 
late him on his victories, three hundred and forty grenadiers of his impe- 
rial guard, each bearing a standard taken from the enemy in this short 
campaign, — the most splendid display of military trophies seen in Europe 
since the triumphs of the Roman generals (3). 

uSS'wiih Meanwhile the negotiations for the conclusion of a separate peace 
France and Prussia were resumed ; the misfortunes of the 

osncibdca. King rendered it almost indispensable that a res])ite should he 

(l) At a dinner given by Louis XVIIL in (2) Hard. is. Sl7. Bign. vi. 51, 53. tlum. xvli. 

to tbe King of Prassia, tbis nusKactr became the 40. 49. Hour. vit. 219. 

>ubject of conversation. "Sire,” said Qarke, tbcii (3) Dam. xvii. 51, 6f ■ vi. 7!2. Bnitr. vit. 

Duke of I'ebra, **»l was au unhapity error.”— 'ii 7 , 219. 

•* Say, rather, an unworthy crime,” rr|>lled the in* 
dignoitt moitarcli.— lUvo. ix. 3l8' 
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ubtaiued on any terms, while it was not less advantageous for Napoldoii to 
reap at once the fruits of his triumphs without undergoing the fatigues and 
dangers of a winter campaign in the frozen plains of Poland. Plenipotentia- 
ries accordingly were appointed on both sides ; on that of France, Diiroc; on 
that of Prussia, M. Luchesini and Rastrow. There was no need of lengthened 
conferences; the situation of the parties gave to the one the power of de- 
manding whatever he pleased, to the other the power of withholding 
nothing which was required. Napoleon insisted that Prussia should re- 
nounce all the provinces she possessed between the Rhine and the Elbe, pay 
a contribution of a hundred millions of francs for the expenses of the war, 
cease to take any concern in the aflairs of Germany, and recognize in the 
princes of the Confederation of the Rhine whatever titles the conqueror 
chose to confer upon them. Not daring to refuse these conditions, and yet 
unwilling to take upon themselves the responsibility of making so great a 
oci. i;. sacrilicc, the Prussian envoys referred the matter to the King or 
his Cabinet. They returned an answer agreeing to all the exactions which 
were required ; but in the interval matters had essentially changed for the 
worse, the wreck of the Prussian armies had been almost totally destroyed, 
and the demands of Napoleon rose in pro[)ortion. Perpetually haunted by 
the idea that it was the influence of England which he required to combat, 
and that the northern powers were brought into the field only to maintain 
her cause (1), he now insisted that the Prussian troops should retire entirely 
to Konigsberg and the small portion of the monarchy which lies to the ca.sl 
of the Vistula ; that Coibcrg, Dantzic, Graudeniz, Thorn, Glogau, Breslau, 
llamcln, and Nicuburg should be placed in the hands of the French; and 
that no foreign troops should be sull'ered to enter any part of the Prussian 
territory. In agreeing to terms so ruinous to the monarchy, the Prussian 
plenipotentiaries could hardly expect that the King would ratify them ; hut 
so desperate had its aflairs now become, that it was of importance to obtain 
a delay even of a few days, in the departure of Napoldon for Posen, in order 
Not. i 6. to gain time for the arrival of the Russian troops on the Vistula. 
They signed the convention at Charlottenberg acccordingly, stipulating only 
for its ratification by the King of Prussia. In fact, however, no hope remained 
to either side that it would lead to a permanent accommodation ; for, a few 
days before the truce was concluded, Talleyrand openly announced to the 
Prussian plenipotentiaries that they must look for no restitution of his con- 
quests by the Emperor Napoltion , and that the vast territory from the Rhine 
to the Vistula would be retained until a general peace, as a means of com- 
pelling England to surrender its maritime acquisitions, and Russia to eva- 
cuate the principalities of Wallachia and Moldavia, which had recently been 
invaded by its arms. Thus the unhappy Prussian monarchy was made res- 
ponsible for the ambition or successes of other powers over whose measures 
it had no sort of control; and the negotiations at Berlin, diverging from their 
original object, were degenerating into a mere manifesto of implacable hosti- 
lity against the Cabinets of London and St.-Petersburg (2). 

The severity of the terms demanded, as well as their express assurances 
that no concessions, how great soever, could lead to a separate accommo- 

condact of lhe> Ctbioct of London, in regard to the 
restitution of cuiiqucsU, that the Kinj>eror ao> 
nouncfd he would measure hii own steps for the 
future fate of the Prussian monarchy”— Loccaa* 
Siiri. ii. 176. 177; Bion.Ti. 44- 
(3) Doio. xvii. 66. 67. Bigii. vi. 48. 49. I.ucches. 
ii. 183. 185. 186. Martens, ai. 380- 



(ij “He seas persuaded,” says the Martpiu Luc- 
chesini, “that it was the intrigues of England 
which bad arrayed the northern courts against 
which bad brought about the refusal of the 
Kmpvror Alexander to ratify the treaty of Paris, 
and pushed forward Prussia into the field of battle. 
It was England, therefore, which it had become 
necessary to strike in Prussia; and it was un the 



: ,gll 
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Kill^or*"^ dalioii, as Napol^n was resolved to retain all his conquests until 
eiiu^a re- a general peace, led as might have been expected, to the rupture 
" of the negotiations. Desperate as the fortunes of Prussia were, what 
was to be gained by the cession of three-fourths of its dominions, and its for- 
tresses still unsubdued on the Vistula, to the French? Reft as he was of his 
kingdom and his army, the King still preserved his honour, and nobly re- 
solved to continue faithful to his engagements, lie declined, therefore, to 
Mo.. «». ratify the armistice, which was presented to him at Ostcrode for 
signature, on the part of France, hy Duroc, and at the same lime published 
a melancholy but noble proclamation, in which, without attempting to dis- 
guise his hopes or conceal the deplorable slate of his affairs, he rose superior 
to the storms of fortune, and declared his resolution to stand or fall with the 
Fmperor of Russia (1). This refusal was anticipated by Napoleon. It reached 
him at Posen, whither he had advanced on his road to the Vistula ; and no- 
thing remained but to enter vigorously on the prosecution of the war in Poland. 
B^Xn'd.. ^ ® •**'* period of the War belongs the famous Rcriin decree of the 
""W'"*' 21st November, against the commerce of Great Britain. But that 
commerce. subject is too vast to be adequately touched on in the close of a 
chapter embracing such a variety of objects as the present; and it will be 
fully enlarged on in a subsequent one, which will include also the Milan 
decree which followed, in 1807, the continental system, and orders of council 
adopted as a measure of retaliation by the British Government. 

Air.ir.of Napoli'on set out from Berlin for the Vistula soon after he bad 
fulminated this anathema against English commerce, and at Po- 
itaTvii'ti. Prussian Poland, gave audience to the deputies of that 

dipotir.. unhappy kingdom, who came to implore his support to the re- 
mains of its once mighty dominion. His words were calculated to excite 
hopes which his subsequent conduct never realized : “ France,” said he, 

“ has never recognized the partitions of Poland; but, nevertheless, 1 cannot 
proclaim your independence until you arc resolved to defend your rights as 
a nation at every sacrilice, even that of life itself. The world reproaches 
M... 29 . you with having in your continual civil dissensions lost sight of 
the true interests and safety of your country. Taught by your misfortunes, 
now unite, and prove to tlie world that the same spirit animates the v^Tiole 
Polish nation.” Universal acclamations attended his arrival at Posen; all 
the population advanced to meet his carriage; four magnificent triumphal 
arches were erected to the victor of Rivoli, .Marengo, Austerlitz, and Jena. 
Count Palatine Radzerminski, at the head of the deputation from Great 
Poland, addressed him in terms of Eastern adulation, mingled with strange 
expressions which proved prophetic : “ The universe knows your exploits ^ 
and your triumphs; the West beheld the lirst development of your geuius; 



(1) f>um. xvit. 69, 71. Lucches. ii. 223. 225. 
Ti. 48. 49. 

ftUtters, Mid the proclamation, bad arrived at 
tbat pats, that Prutsiw could no longer hope to ob- 
tain peace, even at the price of the greatest Mcri* 
beat. It was not in bis power to make the Russian 
forces retrograde, since already their own frontiers 
were menaced. The Emperor of France has shown 
a delennination, even when he acceded to the basis 
of a negotiation, not to suspend for one moment 
bit military operations; and he baa protracted the 
vooferences till his successes enabled him to declare 
that the conquest of Prussia should a^ord him the 
means of dictating peace to Kugland and Russia, 
fiompeiied thus to resume hostilities, the King is 
not without hopes of )ct bringing them to sur* 
cessful issue, lie hopes that the goveruors of the 



fortresses on the Vistula will not Imitate the weak- 
ness of these on (he Oder and Elbe, and all the 
disposable forces of the monarchy will hasten (o 
unite their colours on the Vistula and the Warta to 
the brave Russian battaUont. Such a proof of cou- 
rage and constancy it not new to the Prussian na- 
tion. In the 6evcn Years’ War the capital and pro- 
vinces were also occupied by the encmv ; but the 
firmness and intrepidity of (he nation brought it 
safe through all its perils, and excited alike the 
adiDtralion and astuoishment of posterity. Then 
Prussia combated alone the greatest powers of Eu- 
rope; now the powerful and magnanimous Alexan- 
der is about to take his place hy her side with all 
the forces of his vast empire. Their cause is the 
same . they will siand or faU togelhf^.— Dan. vii. 
70, 71. 
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the South was the recompense of your labours; the East became to you an 
object of admiration ; Ihe North will be the term of your victories. The Polish 
race, yet groaning under tlic yoke of the Germanic nations, humbly implores 
your august highness to raise up its remnant from Ihe dust.”— Napoldoii 
replied, “ That which has been destroyed by force cannot Iw restored but 
by force. I would with pleasure behold Ihe independence of Poland res- 
tored, and a barrier formed by its strength against the unbounded ambition 
of Russia; but petitions and discourses will not achieve this work; and un- 
less the whole nation, including nobles, priests, and burghers, does unite 
and embrace the firm resolution to conquer or die, success is hopeless. With 
such a determiuation it is certain; and you may always rely on my |»owerful 
protection (f).” 

the main body of Ihe French army was advancing by rapid 
rfibi*' *“'* s*f*3es from the Oder to the Vistula, Napoleon, ever anxious to 
secure his communications, and clear his rear of hostile bodies, 
■L..' “■ caused two different armies to advance to support the flanks of the 
invading force. To Jdrome Bonaparte, who commanded Ihe ninth corps, 
consisting of twenty-live thousaud Bavarians and Wirtembergers, and who 
had Vandamme for his adviser, was intrusted Ihe dilScult task of reducing 
Ihe six fortresses of Silesia, Glogau, Breslau, Brieg, Neissc, Schweidnilz, and 
Glatz, containing in all a force nearly equal to his own. Glogau, however, 
oVoioMt."' RarrisoH three thousand men, made but a show of 

Ore. 3, resistance, and, early in December, fell into Ihe hands of the French. 
The other bulwarks of the province exhibited more determination, and ope- 
rations in form were commenced against them (2j. 

Morticr, on Ihe extreiiio left, was intrusted with Ihe subjugation 
iiuiituircb. of Hanover and the llanse Tow ns, and Ihe occupation of Hamburgh, 
which was accomplished with hardly any resistance. Having done this, he 
advanced to observe Stralsund and the Swedes, while a fresh reserve was 
collecting on the Elbe, under the command of Louis, King of Holland. Thus, 
though the grand army was advancing by rapid strides to Ihe shores of the 
Vistula, its flanks on cither side-were protected by subordinate corps; and 
fresh forces, stationed in echelon in their rear, overawed the intermediate 
states, and kept up the communication w ith the Rhine. The whole of the 
north of Germany was overrun by French troops, while a hundred thousand 
were assembling to meet the formidable legions of Russia in the heart of 
Poland. Vast as the forces of Napoldon were, such prodigious efforts over 
so great an extent of surface, rendered fresh supplies indispensable. The 
^ Senate at Paris was ready to furnish them ; and on the requisition 
^ In Emperor, eighty thousand were voted from the youth who 

" were to arrive at the military age in 1807. “ In what more trium- 
phant circumstances,” said the Emperor, “ can we call on the youth of 
France to flock to our standards? They will have to traverse, in joining 
their comrades, the capitals of their enemies, and fields of battle illustrated' 
by immortal victories.” It may easily be conceived with what transports 
this appeal was received by a nation so passionately attached to military 
glory as the French, and the Emperor resolved to turn it to the best account. 
Not content with this great addition to his prospective resources, he insti 
tuled corps of volunteers ta receive (he numerous and enthusiastic youth, 
whom even the conscription could not drain off in suflicicnt numbers; addi- 
tional battalions were added to Ihe imperial guard; Ihe troops of H<'s.4e taken 

<l) Oti'n. 60. 61 ,J) Ji.ru. 1 . 311, 325 rum. xui lo 
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in a body into French pay, and the most energetic measures adopted to 
augment as much as possible the military resources of the Confederation of 
the Rliinc. Detailed instructions were at the same time transmitted to Mar- 
mont in Illyria, and the Viceroy Eugene Beauharnais, to have their forces 
disposed on the Austrian monarchy in the most advantageous position; the 
King of Bavairia was informed by the Emperor himself of all that he should 
do for the defence of his dominions, and the activity displayed in the for- 
tresses on the Adige, the Isonzo, and the Inn, looked as if he was making 
preparations rather for a defensive struggle in the plains of Bavaria, or the 
fields of Italy, than for a stroke at the vitals of Russia on the shores of the 
Vistula (1). 

Tre. 1 , A treaty, offensive and defensive, between Saxony and France 
r^lwod was the natural result of these successes. This convention, ar- 
**“">• ranged by Talleyrand, was signed at Posen, on the 12th December. 

It stipulated that the Elector of Saxony should be elevated to the dignity of . 
king; he was admitted into the Confederation of the Rhine, and his contin- 
gfnt fixed at twenty thousand men. By a separate article, it was provided 
that the passage of foreign troops across the kingdom of Saxony should take 
place without the consent of the sovereign : a provision which sufficiently 
pointed it out as a military outpost of the great nation — while by a subsidiary 
om. ,5. treaty, signed at Posen three days afterwards, the whole minor 
princes of the House of Saxony were also admitted into the Confederacy (2). 
lamnu.' Sucb W3S the astonishing campaign of Jena, the most marvellous 
■ of all the achievements of Napoleon ; tliat in which success the most ' 
unheard of attended his steps, and his force appeared most irre- 
sistible to the bewildered nations. Europe had hardly recovered the shock.', 
arising from the fall of Austria in three months, during the campaign of ■ - 

Austerlitz, when, she beheld Prussia overthrown in as many weeks by the^ 
shock of Jena. Without halting one day before the forces of the enemy, 
without ever once pausing in the career of conquest, the French troops had *3^ 
marched from the Rhine to the Vistula; the fabric reared with so much carq.-V 
by the wisdom and valour of Frederick the Great, had fallen by a single 
blow; and one of the chief powers of Christendom had disappeared at once 
from the theatre of Europe. Three hundred and fifty standards, four thou- 
sand pieces of cannon, six first-rate fortresses, eighty thousand prisoners, 
had been taken in less than seven weeks; of a noble array of a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, who bad so lately crowded on the banks of the Saale, 
not more than fifteen thousand now followed the standards of the King to 
the shores of the Vistula (3]. Results so astonishing were altogether unpre- 
cedented in modern Europe j they recalled rather the classic exploits of 
Casar or Alexander, or the fierce inroads of Timour or Gengiskhan, than 
any thing yet experienced in Christendom; but they possessed this superiority 
above the achievements of antiquity or the sanguinary conquest of modern 
barbarism, tliat it was not over inexperienced tribes or enervated nations 
that the triumphs had been won, but the most warlike nation of the civilized 
world that liad been overthrovvii, aud the army which had recently withstood 
the banded strength of Europe which had been dissolved. 

The talents displayed by Napol^u in this campaign, though of a very high 
order, were not equal to the transcendent abilities evinced at Ulm and Aus- 
tcriitz. Doubtless the celerity with which the hazardous advance of the. 

Bign. vi, 69, 71 ntnii. nvii. 5o. iS Imi iIi*' (2) Hum. xvii. 68.89, MaHcn>, Sii|i iv, 38i. 
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T.i™u >1x1 Duke of Brunswick across tlicThuringian Forest to turn the French 
flUplaynl by left and interpose between the Rhine and their army, was turned 
ihx account, and the Prussians cut off from tlieir magazines 

and communications at the very moment they were endeavouring 
to inflict that injury on the enemy, the vigour of the fight at Jena, and the 
incomparable energy with which the mighty host which there conquered was 
dispersed like a fan in pursuit of the broken remains of the enemy, and in- 
cessantly pressed on till they were totally destroyed, were worthy of the 
highest admiration. But in the very outset of the campaign he exposed 
himself to unnecessary hazard, and hut for a change of position on the part 
of the bulk of the Prussian army, of which he was ignortint, might have been 
involved in as great a catastrophe as the route on the banks of the Inn had 
been to the Imperialists. To advance and attack the Prussian army, strongly 
posted at Jena, through the narrow and rugged defiles of tlieldindgrafenberg, 
was a greater error in military conduct than it was in the Archduke John to 
advance against Moreau through the pines of Hohenlinden. Napoleon has 
told us this himself, — “The first principle of the military art,” says he, “is 
never to fight with a defile in your rear ; for if defeated in such a station, total 
ruin is hardly avoidable (I).” Had the whole Prussian army, a hundred 
thousand strung, been posted at the opening of the defiles instead of a rear- 
guard of forty thousand only, the French would probably have never been 
able to dcbouche, and a disastrous retreat have been experienced. There was 
little of the usual calculation of means to end in this great commander, when 
he himself, with eighty thousand men, was opposed only to llohenlbhe with 
forty thousand, while Davoust, with thirty thousand, was left to struggle with 
the King in person, at the head of sixty thousand. No man knew better than 
Napoldon that such combinations were against the first principles, not merely 
of the military art, but of common sense applied to such subjects; but the 
truth is, that the campaign of Austerlitz had given him an undue confidence 
in his destiny; he deemed himself invincible, because he had always hitherto 
proved so; and already were to be seen the signs of that fatal rashness which 
was to lead him to the Moscow retreat and the disasters of Lcipsic. 

HriinMi™, After making every allowance for the magnitude of the defeat 
dra fa'i’ot' sustained by the Prussians at Jena and Auerstadt, and the extraor- 
Prauu. (jinary circumstance of the fugitives from these two fields getting 
intermingled during their nocturnal flight, there is something extraordinary 
and almost unaccountable in the sudden prostration of the monarchy. Had 
the people been lukewarm or disaffected in the cause, it would have admitted 
of easy solution; but this was very far indeed from being the case; public 
spirit ran high, and unanimity unprecedented against Gallic aggression existed 
among all classes. Yet in the midst of this ardent and enthusiastic feeling, 
pusillanimity the most disgraceful was generally evinced, and fortresses all 
but impregnable surrendered at the first summons of a contemptible enemy ! 
Where were the soldiers of the Great Frederick, where the constancy of the 
Seven Years War, when Magdebourg, Stettin, Custrin, and Glogau lowered 
their colours without firing a shot, aud the weakness of these garrisons per- 
mitted the array on the Vistula to be reinforced at the decisive moment by 
■forty thousand men, who otherwise would have been chained round their 
walls? These unprecedented capitulations demonstrate that, however high 
was the spirit of part of the nation, the same feelings were not universal, and 
that the kingdom of Prussia, newly cemented by the genius of Frederick, had 
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nut yet acquired that general patriotic spirit which can withstand the severer 
shucks uf adversity, and constitutes the only secure basis of national in- 
dependence. And the English historian who recollects how a similar cata- 
strophe prostrated the energies of his own ancestors after the battle of Hast- 
ings, will probably feel charitably towards an infant nation placed in such 
trying circiiinstanccs ; and feel a deeper thankfulness for that long career of 
national independence, that unbroken line of national glory, which has formed 
the indomitable public spirit of his own country, and constitutes tlie unseen 
chain which has so lung held together the immense fabric of the British 
dominions. 

proportion to the unbounded enthusiasm which these wondrous 
obich It events excited in France, was the despondency which they diffused 
in through the other states of Europe. Alarm now' seized the most 
sanguine, despair took possession of the most resolute. The power which had 
risen up in Europe to vanquish and destroy seemed beyond the reach of 
attack. Every elfort made against it, every coalition formed for its overthrow, 
had led only to fresh triumphs, and a more complete consolidation of its 
strength. The utmost elforts of Austria, supported hy all the wealth of 
England and all the military strength of Russia, had sunk in the conflict; 
and now a few weeks had sufliced to dissipate that admirable arn)y which the 
Great Frederick had bequeathed as the phalanx of independence to his 
country. The thoughtful and philanthropic, more even than the multitude, 
were penetrated with apprehensions at these portentous events. They looked 
back to ancient times, and read in the long degradation of Greece and the 
Byzantine empire, the consequences of their subjugation from the military 
force of Rome, and could anticipate no brighter prospect for futurity thah 
the ultimate resurrection of Europe after many ages of slavery and decline (i). 
So little can the greatest intellects anticipate the future course of events in a 
society so perpetually influenced by new moving powers as that of modern 
Europe; and so necessary is it, in forming a judgment on the ultimate conse- 
quences of existing changes, not merely to look back to the lessons of history, 
but take into account also the hitherto inexperienced influence of fresh causes 
rising into action in the ever varying scene of human aflairs. 

Biuchrr'b That bright dawp, however, which philanthropy looked for in 
?Sprob°bir vain, and philosophy was unable to anticipate in the dark gloom 
rruirrectiob. of political horizon, the ardent mind of a hero had already 
begun to descry; and what is very remarkable, he fixed on the precise cir- 
cumstances in the temper of the times which were destined to make it 
ultimately expand to all the lustre of day. “ I reckon much,” said Bluchef 
to Bourrienne at Hamburgh, whither he had retired on his parole from 
Lubeck, “ on the public spirit of Germany, on the enthusiasm which reigns 
in our universities. Success in war is ephemeral ; but defeat itself contributes 
to nourish in a people the principles of honour and a passion for national 
glory.. Be assured, when a whole people are resolved to emancipate them- 
selves from foreign domination, they will never fail to succeed. I have no 
fears for the result. We shall end by having a Landwehr such as the slavish 
spirit of the French could never produce. England will yield us its subsidies; 
we will renew our alliances with Russia and Austria. I know well the prin- 
ciples of the coalition. The sole object which the allied sovereigns have in 



(l) See, in pjrticolar« Sir James MacklntoeVs 
letter to Genlz on this sofaject. Memoirs, i. 384< H 
is earioiu, bnt not uunataral, to observe Ibe earliest 
and warmest advocates of tbe Frencb Revolotion 
most gloomy in ibHr anticipations of its nbimate 
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view is lo put a limit to the systpni of agftression whicli Napoh<on has adopted, 
and wliich he pursues with the most alarming rapidity. In our first wars 
against France, at ihc comnienccment of its llevoliition, we fought for the 
rights of kings, in which, for my part, I felt very little interest; but now the 
case is totally changed, the population of Prussia makes common cause with 
its Government, the safety of our hearths is at stake; and reverses, when 
such a spirit is abroad, destroy armies without breaking the spirit of a na- 
tion. yook forward without anxiety to the future, because 1 foresee that 
fortune will not always favour your Emperor. The time may come when 
Europe in a body, humiliated by bis exactions, exhausted by his depreda- 
tions, will rise up in arms against him. The more be enchains diOereut na- 
tions, the more terrible will be the explosion when they burst tbeir fetters. 
Vho can now dispute the insatiable passion for aggrandisement with which 
he is animated? No sooner is Austria subjugated than Prussia is destroyed; 
and though we have fallen, Russia remains to continue the strife. I cannot 
foresee the issue of this struggle; but supposing it to be favourable to France, 
it will come to an end. You will speedily see new wars arise, and if we hold 
lirm, France, worn out with conquests, will at length succumb (1).” 

Rluclicr w’as right in these anticipations. It is not in the sulTering but the 
prosperity of nations that the seeds of ruin are in general to be found : the 
anguish and humiliation which arc the consequences of weakness, disunion, 
or corruption, are often the severe school of ultimate improvement. If we 
would discern the true cause of the fall of Prussia, we must go back to the 
vacillation and selflshness which characterized its national councils during 
the ten prosperous years which succeeded the treaty of Itasle in 1793: which 
caused it to temporize w hen the moment for action bad arrived, and brought 
it in heedless security to the very edge of perdition; which lowered the 
national^fccling by sacrificing the national honour, and paralyzed the arms of 
its natural allies by inspiring distrqst in the good faith of its Government. In 
the misery and degradatiou consequent on the battle of icna is to be found 
the commencement of the causes destined to produce the glorious resurrec- 
tion of 1815. Periods of adversity are seldom lost in the end to nations any 
more than individuals; it is the flow of unbroken prosperity which, by pro- 
moting the grow th of the selfish passions, is the real source, in most cases, ' 
of irremediable ruin. Those twin curses of humanity, despotism and demo- 
cracy, act in precisely the same way on the sources of public welfare, by 
poisoning the fountains of individual exertion, and inducing in the active 
members of society a slavish submission to the authority of the irresistible 
executive, or a selfish prosecution of tbeir owm interest, instead of a generous 
devotion lo the public good. Till this last stage of national degradation has 
arrived, there is always a hope of revival lo its fortunes; no misfortunes are 
irremediable as long as the spirit of the people is unbroken; no calamities 
irreparable but those which undermine their virtue. ^ 

’ ' ' 
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